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ClISPTEP 11 

T here IioA Wen *vn article in tlie news 
paper on the falling off ut the zeal «>f 
the llrahwo In U tUero were 

lucli clear reft rentes to Ihresh Bibn s fanuh 
that, although no names were mentioneJ 
BTerjone could see phinip who were meant. 
noTWM It hard to guess (tom the stvU who 
the writer wns Wocharita had managed 
somehow, to read on to the endoftheorli 
cle, and was now engaged m Uanng the paper 
to pieces,— it seemed (tom the way she had «et 
about It tliat nothing short of redncing it into 
Its original atoms would appease her ’ 

It was at this moment tnat Unrnn entered 
the room, and drew Uis ohair up beside her 
But Sucharitn did not even so much as lifT her 
eyes to look at him — so absorbed was she m 
her task 

‘ Suchanta,” inid Ilaran, ‘ I hareavirj 
important matter to discuss with yon to-dir, 
so you must give mo jour attention ’ 

Sncharita went on tearing up the iMpar 
and, when it was no longer possible to tear 
the pieces with her fingers, she look ont her 
scissors and began to cut them into still 
smaller fragments Before she had finished 
I.olita came into the room 

“Lolita,” «aid Ilaran “1 haie something 
to talk over with Suchanta ” 

^^hen I olita tnrned to go, Sncharita 
caught hold of her dress and detained her, 
wheteupoa I olita protested “But fann Itabn 
has something partn-ular to say to von!* 
Suchanta liowever, took no notice of her 
Words and made Lolita come and sit down 
beside her 

As for Ilaran, he was constitationalK 


iiicambie of taking a hint So lie plunged 
Milo Ills subject without am fnither ado He 
said I do not think that onr wedding ought 
to be delaved anv longer I hate had a 
talk with Pircsh Bibii nncl he says that 
«s soon as joii giie lOiir consent the 
daj can I'e fixed So I have decided that 
next Vnnday week— ’ 

'Michanta without giving him time to 
lihisli Ills «eii(eiHe simply said *‘Xo” 
Ilaran was taken aback Ij this very 
conewe and deteruuned negatiio lie had 
always known Suchanta as a paragon of 
ol>edience and had never eien imagined 
that she could check his proposal before 
it had been half expressed with just this 
one word 

“No'* — he repeated irateli “What do 
joo mean by no' — do you want a later day 
to be fixed * ’ 

“\o,” simply repeated Suchanta 
‘Then what on earth ilo you mean ?” 
gasped Haran quite disconcerted 

“I do not consent to the marriage,” 
n plied Suchanta, with head bent low 

“You don’t consent I Mlntever can you 
mean * ’ repeated Ilaran, like ono stupefied 
‘It seems Panii Bahu, ’ interposed 
1 olita sarcastically, “that you have for* 
gotten your rooth“r tongue I ‘ 

Ilaran looked crpshiDglynt Lolita ns he 
xaid ‘It 13 easier to confers that I no 
longer wndexstatid mv mother tongue than 
to hare to admit that 1 have all along mis- 
understood the oft repeated words of one 
for whom I never entertained anything bat 
respect I' 

• It takes tone to understand people,” 
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observed I ohta, “and perhaps tint applies 
tojonnlso ’ ^ 

‘‘Prom first to last,” said Harap, “there 
has been 00 discropancj between my deeds 
and words I can positively declare that 

stim? m"” *“ "“Mndet- 

sland me Let Saoliarita herselt say 
whether I am right or Avrong !” ^ 

disgrace I must accept, for I caoiot-I;” 
■oayIc™i“i.r’ "D'di. 

roa. HinovTbc Ts ilf «■’’ 

“Ton ’ 3 ^ ‘Rt do ” 

not Binoy nab™'^bnr rniT^'n"’ 
must not ovetwhe m „ ^ Y«» 

formal.^ 1 aid B no? ,^1."“'’ ““ ‘l'« 

room then a, I,. 0"‘«red the 

noted the eipressim" ot^ hf, ‘f ?“™ “"d 
locojely “A^ vftn ^ ^ «dd< ' 

I becanse^l],,i"o „® 

^ny days ] ’ ® coming 


• ith i. 
for 


locojely 
i se«», becant* 

*R®Ry days 1 ’ '-•jming ii 

tbe^'r “A " s: ‘0 O'der i 

‘00,” lie becan^ oo f >>«inB an 

-«‘o'ritpir„e'r“T"S'n:; 

;"'‘'dKyTctPf-f'p™^^^ 

F'S.‘;me7oc"or 

dares come at all ” ^ ® "'^7 one hai 

I'eent'^in”"','’ '‘''■‘O" ‘hat his arrival 

COIlsMiience, I or jon'n 

his demeanoaVfiXmd ^'“"''''S’Mss. 

" "( '"'»B deterii 


tion, warning all beholders that he was not 
the man to leave the room till lieliad had his 
say to the last word 

As' soon as Lolita had heard Binoy’s 
voice from outside the door, her Wood was 
sent conrsing through her body, making 
unsnccessfnl all her efforts to keep natural 
Consequentlj, when Binoy entered the room, 
she Found it impossible to address Jiim like 
an ordinary friend, all her attention being 
taken up m deciding which w-ay she 
aliould look and what she should do with her 
hands blie would lia\e left the room, bnt 
Sncliarita still had hold of her dress 

Binoy for his part, also directed Ins 
conversation ostensibly towards Sncliarita, 
not daring, for all his read} wit, to address 
Lolita directlj lie tried to hide his embar 
rassment bj talking volubly, without a 
pause 

But, all the same this new shyness be- 
tween Lolita and Binoy did not pass unob- 
served by Haran He was chagrined to 
808 that Lolita, who had been recently 
adopting snch an impudent attitude towards 
himself, should be so snbdued before Binoy 
n«8 anger against Paresh Bnbn increased at 
this evidence of the evils which he had 
bronght on the fnmih by introducing b>3 
daughters to people outside the Br'hfnc 
'^amai And the feeling, that Paresh Bihu 

Should In 6 to repent of liis folly, came »pcR 

him With all the force of a curse 

hen it became evident that Haran had 
no intention of moving, Suclmrita said to 
Binoy , “ \ on haven't seen Auntie for a long 
I'™® She often enquires nbont yon 
, onldn’t you like to come up and seo 
lierf’' 


“ Don't yon be thinking,” protested Binoy 
as he got up to follow Socliarita, “ that I te 
quired your words to remind me of Auntie 
° ”*7 thoughts already ” 

>«hen Snchanta had left with Binoy, 
l^Iitn also rose and said » I don’t suppose, 
AnnoBaLu, that you have any thing epeciil 
to say to me f ’• ^ 

“No," replied Haran "As I presume 
to^« elsewhere, I give you leave 

Lolita understood his insinuation, and 
herself np, to fchow that she did 
Jr the point of hia remark, 

rto said ««it IS so long since Bmoy 
^h« has called that I really must go 
have a chat with him Sleanwhile, *» 
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yon want to read jour own writings — bull 
forget, my sister has just lorn jour paper into 
little pieces How ever, if j ou can bear to read 
anything written bj another, j on may look 
Ihrongli these ” ith which she took from 
a teble in the corner some articles of 6on*B 
winch had been carefully put away tliere 
and, placing them before Uaran, went nn- 
stairs 

Harimohmi was delighted at Binoj’s sisit 
It was not simply becanse sbe had concened 
an affection for this jonth, bnt because lie 
so different from the other visitors, 
who made no secret of regarding her as 
belonging to some different species These 
were all Calcatta people, superior to her 
in their Fnglish aud Bengali culture and 
their stand-offislmess was gradinlh inakinc 
hershrinl. within herself 
InBinoy,Harimohinifelta sense of snpiiort 
lie also was a Calcutta man, and she had 
“eard that lus learning was not to be scoffed 
jnt he had nerer showed the least 
*<gn M disrespect for her, but rather a lonng 
espectallj for this reason 
tut in this short time Binoj Lad found a 
pia^ in her heart, like a near relation 
. would never have found It easy to 

louow so clo«ely after Binoy into Ilaritno. 
^1?* 1 for the blow to her pride 

wiiith Ilaran’s sneer had dealt This not 
forced her to go, but also, when she ar 
nred there, it took away from her all besita 
ion in talking freely to Bmoy In fact some 
Hatches of their laughter floated downstairs, 
eacbiog the ears, and getting on the nerves, 
himreU Haran, sitting there all by 

Haran soon got tired of his own com 
pany and thought of assuaging the paiu of 
>e wounds he had received bj n talk with 
istress Baroda hen he had sought her 
nt and she learned that Sncharita hod 
^pressed her unwillingness to marrj Haran, 

^ er ^indignation knew no bounds 

*lio admonished him, ‘ it 
ontdoforjou to be too good natured in 
is matter She has given her consent, time 
and again, and lu fact the whole Brahmo 
oamaj has laktii it ns settled loi g ago It 
I'l 1 never do for you to allow everj thing to ho 
nrned topsy turvy simply becan«e to-da> she 
es her head Ion must not give up 
■K°ii easily Be firm, and we 

■haU see what she can do ' 

it was indeed superfluous to incite Haran 


to firmness All thu time he had been 
stifily saving to himself *l ipnst 
see this thing through for the sale of 
Principle lor me it may not bo a great 
matter to give up SucIiariU, hut the 
dignity of the Brahmo Samaj is at stake I ’ 
Bmoj , in order to get rid of all 
formality in Ins relatiousTiip with Han 
mobtni, had asked her to gne him some- 
thing to eat, whereupon Hariiiioliiiii, fluttered 
at the reqnest bustled about and, arranging 
some fruit, sweetmeats and roasted gram, 
on a brass salver, placed it before Bmoy 
togetber with a glass of milk 

Binoj laughed as he said “I thought I 
would bt able to jut Auntie in a fix by 
saying I was hungry at such an utnisual 
tune, but I see 1 have to own defeat I ’ 

\\ illi this lie WU8 preparing to fall to 
with a great show of appetite when, all of a 
sudden, Mistress Baroda made her appearaiioe 
Dinoy bent as low as he coulcTover bis 
plate at her entry, saying “IIo'V is it I 
didiit see you downstairs * I’ve been there 
for some time ’ 

Bnt Baroda took no notice of Ins 
remark or greeting, and looking towards 
Sucbarita exclaimed “So our joiing 
lady IS here, is she ’ I guessed as miiohl 
fc.be 8 haviug her fling, while pout I^nu 
Babu has hetn waiting for her all the morn 
log, as if he were a supplicnnt for her 
favour ' I've brought up all these girls from 
childhood, and never did such a tiling hap 
pen before ho s been putting her up to 
all this, I wonder ’’ lo think of these doings 
going on in our family* Ifow are we to 
show our faces m the Brahmo Saiuaj am 
more * 

Uaninohmi felt greatly perturbed at 
this and said to bncharila "I didn’t know 
that anyone was waiting for jou downstair" 
Uow wrong of m^ to detain yon ! Go, mv 
dear, to at once! I should have knowii 
better ” 

Lolita was on tho point of breaking out 
With a protest that it could not j>ossi 
bly he ilanmohini’g fault, hut Sutharifv 
with a firm prelsiire of her Land made her a 
sign to keep quitl and, without making any 
rep^, went away downstairs 

H e liav e told how Bmoy Lad at first won 
Ills way into Baroda’s good graces faho felt 
quite sure that through the influence of their 
family he would before long become a mem- 
ber of the Bnhmo bamaj, and she felt a 
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“As formjself," said Sucliarda, ‘ I mil 
say notUmg If you moat say aomelbing, 
tUen yoo catj tell them that Sucharita is too 
young, or too foolish, or too changeable 
Saj juat what you like Bulas helueeii us, 
there is nothing more to be said ” 

‘ It cannot end like this,” cried Harati 
“ If Pareah Baba — ” 

At this moment I’aresh Baha himseU 
came in “\Vell, I'anu Babn,” he inquired, 
“iiere you wanting to say anything to me? * 
Sacharita ^as pa«3ing onto! the room, 
but Haran called her l>ack and said “ Xo 
Sucharita, yon must not go now I,et us 
discuss the matter vn the presence of Patesli 
Babn ” 

Sucharita turned and stood where she 
was, while Haran said “I’areah Babn, after 
all this time Sucharita now says that she 
does not consent to out marriage W ,»s it 
right for her to play like tliu with a matter 
of such Tital importance’ Wont you, too, 
have to taka soma of the responsibility for 
this ugly buaiaess * ” 

Paresh Babn stroked Sucharita’s head 
and said gently My dear, there is no need 
for youko slay on, you may go ” 

At Mese simnfe words of sympathetic 
understanding, the tears came rushing loto 
Sacharila's eyes and she hurried away from 
the room 

Paicsli Babu then continued * It is be 
cause 1 feared that Sucharita had given tier 
consent wilhont fully aiider'tnnding her own 
mind that I was hesitating to grant your 
request about the formal betrothal ” 

“Does It not occur to you,” replied 
Haran, “that perhaps she understood Lcr 
own mmd right enough when she gave her 
consent, but that it is her refusal winch is 
due to her not understanding her own uniidr’ 

“Both suppositions are possible,’ admitted 
I’aresh Babn “But in such a state of doubt 
surely no marriage can take place ” 

ill y ou not advise Sucharita tu her own 
interest 7 ” 

“Ton should know thatl could not ad 
vise Sucharita, otherwise than ni her own in- 
terest ’ 

“ If that had really been the case,” broke 
out Uarao, ‘ then Sucharita could never have 
t«mc to this yxiss All that is happening in 
your family nowadays 1 tell you to jo»t face, 
IS due siiaplj to your lack of juduiuent” 

Paresh Baba laughed slightly as be re- 
plied ‘ You are quite right there, —i£ I 


do not take the responsibility fpr what 
l]ap\>eiis lu mj own family, who else is to do 
soT'* 

“Well, I can assure you tint you will 
hftTe to repent some day,” concluded HaraU/ 
“Repentance is a gift of God’s grace I 
fear to do wrong, Paim Babo, hut not to re- 
peut,” replied Paresh Babn 

At this point feucharita came back and 
taking Paresh Babu by the hand »aid 
“Pather, it is time for your worship ” 

“Panu Babn, will you wait a little’” 
asked Paresh Bibu 

Bitli oil abrupt “No” Haran at length 
departed 

CuAPTEit 43 ^ 

Sucharita was dismayed at tlie struggle 
winch it now seemed she was in for, both 
with her own self as well ns with her 
satroundings Her feelings towards Gota had 
all tins time, iiiikuown to herself, been 
growing lu strength and when after his 
arrest the\ had become so clear— almost 
irresistible— she had no idea how it would 
end She felt unable to tnle anybody 
into her cuohdeiice ahont it, she even 
shrank from facing it herself 

She did not get any opportunity for the 
solitude in which she might have tried to end 
the conflict witliin her by some kind of com- 
romise, for Haran had contrived to 
ring the angry members of their Saniaj 
buzzing all round her 1 here were even signs 
that be would sound the tocsin in the news- 
papers 

Overand above this there was the problem 
of her aunt, which had reached such » point 
that unless n solution could be found 
very qwickly, dis'vster was inevitable 
Sucharita realised that her lifu had come 
to a crisis, and that the day for following 
her nccustomed path and for thinking in 
the old habitual channel waS past 

Her one and only support iii this time of 
difficulty was I’aresh Babu hiot that she 
asked advice or counsel from him, for 
there was much lu her thoughts about 
which she felt n deliency, and something 
also which seemed too shameful to mention 
before him It was eimply his life and 
his coiupanionship which seemed silently 
to draw her into the refuge of the foster- 
ing cAte of a father and the loving 
devotion of a mother 

In these autumn eieniugs Paresh Babu 
did not go into the garden for his worship, 
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but u«ed to Bit Ml jinjer m htlle 
room on the western side ot Iho liou«e 
Ihrough the oi>en door the tnja of the 
setting sun fell on liis white hiir and 
tranquil face, and at such times bachanla 
would qnietlj step in and eit beside liiia 
fehe felt as if her own restless and tot 
tured heart could be quieted m the still 
depths of I’nresh B'ibn’s meditation bo 
when he opened bis ejes Paresh Bdbn 
would generally find this daiightet of Uis 
seated beside liiro, — a still aiiQ silent dis- 
ciple, — and the ineffable sw eetiiess m which 
she seemed steeped wauld iTKi,V.e his blessing 
silentlj flow out to her, from the bottom 
of hi3 heart 

Because of the union with the bnpreme 
which PatesU Babn’a Ufa coiiswtenlly 
sought, 1)13 mind was always turned to 
ivaSs what was best and truest , 
worldly coucerns had never been able to 
become predommaat for Inin 'I tie freedom 
which he had himself gained in this wai 
made it impossible tor him to seek to 
coerce others in tegard*to l»elief ot coo 
duct He had each a natural rebsnce upon 
goodness and such patience with the wuys 
of the world that he often drew on 
himself the censure of sectarian entlmsiasts 
But thoagh such censure might wound him, 
itneier disturbed his equaoimit} Ue often 
repeated to himself the thought “I will 
take nothing from others’ hands, but will 
accept all from Him 

It was to get a touch of this deep 
tranquillity of Paresh Babu’s thvt Sncliantii 
nowadays used to keep going to him on 
various pretests 'When the conflict wi her 
heart and the conflict all around her bid 
fair utterly to distract this inexperienced 
girl, she would feel that hex miwd could 
be filled with peace only if she could 
lay her head for a while at her father’s 
feet 

She hod hoped that if she could but 
gam the strength to bide her time in 
patience, the opposing forces w ould exhaust 
themselves and own defeit But that was 
not fated to be, and she h id been forced 
to venture wit into uiilainilnr paths 

MltPii Mistress Baroda found that it w « 
not possible to move buclnrita from her 
toQiae by her tuproacbes, and that there was 
no hope of getting Paresh Baba on her 

side, all her rage was turned with redoubled 

force npoTi Harimohini The very thought 
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nf tlie prtSBiico in her house of this woiiiai^ 
made her fetl beside lioraelf 

On tlio <Iij of the aiuiual celebration in 
memory of her father, Harod'i had innttd 
Bmoy to be present llie fatnilj nnd friends 
were to meet for tbo service lu tbo even- ^ 
mg, and she was hifsj decorating the foom 
for the ceremonv, with the htip of Sncharita 
and her daughters 

Wilde thus engaged, Baroda Inppeued to 
nolico Ilinoi going upstairs to see Ifarimo- 
hini, and ^s the veriest trifle assumes import- 
tinco when the imnd is worried, this sight 
becaittw vw a vwowvftwt bo vwvbcatable to her 
that she could not go on with what she was 
doing and felt impellt-d to follow Biooy 
to IHrimohini's room bhe found Binoy al- 
ready seated on tlie imvt, chatting familiarly 
with Uanmohiiii 

“Look here,” burst out Birodn_, “I don t 
imnd jonrslijmg m tins house ns long as 
you Iik8,and we’ll look after jou too, with 
pleasure, but let me tell you, once for all, 
that we can’t hue you keeping your 
idol here ” 

Ilarimohini had spent all her days m 
a village, and her idea of the Brahinoa 
•was, that they were merely a sect of 
Gliristians How far one could safely asso 
ciate with them, had been the only problem 
of which she was aware 111 their connection 
lliat they also might not care toassociatu 
with her, was a view which had now 
gradually been borne la on her and hid 
lately set her thiukiug what ought to be 
done in theciroumstinces 

Mistress Baroda’s phiii speech made it 
clear that it would not do to go on thinking 
much longer, but that i decision had 
become uuniediitely necessary At first she 
thought of moving to some other lodgings 
m Calcutta so that she could BtiU occa- 
sionally see lier Suchinta and her Safcish , 
but then, she pondered, would her slender 
resources be enough to meet the cost of 
living m Calcutta f 

AVheii, like a sudden storm, Mistress 
Bacoda had come and gone, Biuoy sat 
still a while with bowed head 
^ TheuIIarmiolum broke the silence saying 

1 am thinking of going on a pilgrimage 
Lonld any of you accompany uve on the 
journev, my son ^ ’ 

I should be only too glad to take y on 
along, replied Bmoj ‘ But it will be some 
day 8 before we can get ready to start, so 
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in tlie ineantimo wjU jou not come am) 
•lay with my mother ?'* 

‘•Toa little know, child,” said Ilarimohini, 
“what a harden I am God lias pbced such 
a heaTy load on my shonldera, that no one 
can bear me "When I saw that the harden 
o! my presence had become nnbcarable eren 
•n my own husband’s home, I onght to have 
noderstood I Bat this nnderstacding comes 
sodifncaltlo me I hare been wandering 
about all this time, trying to fill the emptiness 
m my heart and, wherever 1 have been, I base 
carried my misfortnnes with me more 
of it, my son, let me be IMiy invade again 
somebody else’s house ? Let me at last take 
shelter at the feet of Him who bears the 
burden of the whole world I cannot 
anj more ” As the spoke, Ilnti* 
mohim wiped her eyes again and again 

not Auntie,” said Dmoj, “I cannot 
allow yon to say that on cannot possibly 
Mmpare my mother with anyone else at all 1 
One who has been able to dedicate alt the 
bnrtUns of life to God never feels it too 
much to carry another’s sorrow Such a 
MO 18 mv mother, and such also is I’aresh 
Babn here No, I won’t tear of it I^t 
me first take yon to my own place of 
pilgrimage, and then I will accomranj joii 
to yonrs ” i i 

•‘Bnt,’ said TIarimohini, ‘siireU we must 
inform them tint we—” 

“OiTr arrival will I e information enough • 
in^rrnpted Bmnj, “in fact the best of 
information 1 ’ 

**^l*Mt to-monow morning ” began 
Binoy interrnpted her again 
\> by to-morrow — better to night I ’ 

^Mharita now came to call Bmoy saying 
iiother sent me to tell you that it is time 
for the service ” 

“I am afraid 1 can’t attend it now IV® 
I want to talk over with Anntio," 
said Binoy The fact was that after what bad 
happened, Bmoy did not feel like accepting 
ffarwas invitation any more It all seemed 
such a mockery to him 

Barimohtni becnmo agitated and 
nrged him to go, saying “'ion nn talk 
w me afterwards I infsh with the memorial 
ceremony first and then come back to me ” 

T *» be better for you to come, 

I think, added Snchanta 

®'“07 understood that if he did not 
attend the service, he wonld only he assisting 
lue revolution, which had already begnn in 


that bonsehold, to cotiie to a head So 
ho want to the room prepared for the 
ceremony Bnt his complaisanco did not 
fulh serve its purpose 

llefreshments wero handed round after 
the service, but Bmoy excused IHmself 
saying “I am afraid I have no appetite ” 
“Small blame to your appetite, when 
yoo’te jost lieen having all kinds of dainties 
npstaifs,” sneered Baroda 

Bmoy langhinglv admitted the charge 
riiat’s the fnto of greedy people • ’ ho 
said ‘They lose the futnre by yielding to 
tho temptation of the present ” 

W ilh this he was preparing to Iitave, when 
Biroda asked him ‘Going upstairs again, 
I snpposo 

Bmoy answered with a brief “kes,” 
and went ont of the room, saying to 
Snchanta in a whisper, as he passed the 
door ‘ Didi, come ond see Auntie for a 
moment She lias special^need of you ” 
liolita was engaged in sorting the gnests, 


and at a moment jrhen she 


- - - was passing 

near Ilann he remarked apropos of nothing 
* Binoyr Dabu is not here, he has gone 
upstairs ” 

liolitA stopped in front of him and, look* 
ing him fnl) m the face, said cuttingly “I 
know that But he won’t depart without 
saying good hye to me Besides I’ll he going 
upstairs loo. as so. n as I have finished with 
my dnties liere ’ 

It hai not escaped Haran that Bmoy liad 
said something to Sucharita and that she had 
almost immediately followed him out of the 
room He had just Leforo made more than 
one onsuccesafnl attempt to draw bucharia 
into conversation, and hor avoidance of his 
overtures liad been so conspicnons before all 
tbo assembled Brahroos, that he had felt 
tlioronghly insulted His suppressed feelings 
became more bitter than ever when he thus 
failed to bring Lolita to a due sense of her 
deliR^nency 

* 1 . ^"chanta came upstairs she found 

that Ifanmohini was sitting with all her be 
longings packed up, ns if she was leaung 
immediately, and she asked her aunt what 
the matter was 

Ilanmohini was unable to make any reply 
and be^n to weep ‘ U hero is Satish f” fb; 
said at length “ Ask him to come and see 
mo for a moment, little mother, will yon f ” 
porplexity at Bmoy 
who said If Anntie stays in this house {t 
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will oiilj uiako It "iTTkivard all round, so I am 
taking her away to my mother’s ’* 

“ I ini thinking of going on to some place 
of pilgrimage from there, idded llarimo 
him ‘‘ It’s not right for people like me to 
stop in anyone’s home IVhj should other 
people be saddled with me alivaj s ^ " 

Ihisnas just wlnt SuehnritT. had been 
thinking about, all these dajs, and she also 
had come to the conclusion that it coold 
mean nothing hut insult for her aunt to stay 
on So she could make no reply, and simply 
neut and sat donn 1 eside Uarimohmi with 
out speaking It was already dark, hot the 
lamps had not been lighted ihe staia shone 
dimly through the misty autumn sky, and 
111 the darkness It could not le seen which 
of them were w eeping 

Suddenly the sound of Satish’s shrill voice 
calling ‘Auntie* Auntie!” could be heard 
from Uie stairs, and Hanmohini got op liur* 
riedly * 

” Auntie," said Socharita, "you can’t go 
anywhere tonight Totnoitow morning we 
bhall see about it How can you nm away 
like this ivithout taking lca\e of father 
properly ? How hurt he would feel!" 

Ilinoy, iriihis excitement at the insult of 
fered to Hanmohini by Afistress Baroda, had 
not thought of this lie had felt it would not 
do for her to stay even one more night under 
that roof and ha wanted to show Baroda that 
she need not think that Hanmohini would 
have to endure her insults helplessly, because 
she had nowhere else to go to So his one 
auxuty had been to get her away from there 
as quickly as possible 

At Sucharita’s words it struck him tbnt 
JihnmoilinvV Tpikilons avu'd ti’ie itfistress were 
not the only ones that mattered in this house, 
— that it would not do to put more stress 
on the insult received from her, tl an on the 
hospitality so generously and affertionalely 
offered by the Master, bo he said “That 
IS qnita true. You can't go without saying 
good bye to Baresh Hahn “ 

Palish here cama in shouting, “ Awntie, 
do you know that tl e llussiaiis ate going to 
invade India f on’t it ho fun ? ” 

“ And which side will yon been?’ asked 
Binoy 

“ I nm with the Russians 1 said Satish 

“ \h, then they need have no further an 
xietj,” smiled Rinoy 

As soon ns she saw that the crisis 
thau pa<i«ed, and Binoi wus himself again, 
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Snehanta left thorn nnd slipped back down* 
stairs 

Ciivnii 41 

I’aresh Bahn wffts sitting alone lU hw 
little room, before going to bed, reading a 
volume of Biuersoii, near the lighted lamp, 
and when Sucharita came m and gently drew 
a chair np close to him, he laid down his 
liook. and looked in her face 

Suoliarita could not pursue the object 
with whicb she had come She felt c^uite 
unible to bung up any worldly subject 
bbe said merely “rather, do read to me 
ft little ’’ 

Raresli Babii went on reading and 
evplaining to her until it was ten o’clock 
Affei the reading Sucharita again did 
not ftel like talking nhont tiny tionhle- 
some matter, which might disturb her 
father’s rest, so she was about to retire to her 
own room, wlten Paresh Babu called her 
back and said “Yon came to speak 
about youT Auutie, didn’t you?" 

Sucharita was astonished that he had 
been able to guess what was on her mind 
and said “Yes, father, but don't trouble 
about that to-wight We can talk abont 
it to morrow " 

But I’nresh Dabii made her sit down 
And said “It has not escaped me that 
a OUT awnt IS finding it meonveniejij; here 
I did not realise before how strongly her 
religious beliefs and customs would clash 
with your mother’s habits and ideas Now 
that 1 Bee how it distrea>ie3 her, L feel 
sure your aunt, too, cannot help feeling 
uncomfortable about it " 

“Auntie has already made ready to leave,” 
said Swchantft 

‘ I knew that she would want to do that," 
said Paresh Babn, “but I know too that, as 
her only relatives, you cannot possibly let 
her go homeless So I’ve been thinking 
over the matter for some time ” 

Sucharita bad never guessed that Paresh 
Baba had discovered the awkward position 
in which liei aunt had been placed and was 
actually engaged'' initliinking it out She 
had been very circQmspect nil this time, 
fearing lest the discovery shonld give him 
pain, and when she heard him speak in this 
way her eyes brimmed over with thankful* 
ness 

“I have just thought of a suitable house 
for her," Paresh Babu went on 
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^Cat, I am afnid, ilie— ” «tatnmrrc<I • 
□ncbarita. * 

Sbe won't be able to afTonl rent, 
yoa mean » Bat win should abe ' Yon're 
Rotting to charge her rent, are jon * ' 

*-nchanJa looked at him in treechleas 
wonder, and he langhed ns he w i nl on “I^l 
tr live in jonr own honso, and then ahu 
pas- any rent " 

Thi* only served to niTstifv Sucharila atiH 
^re, until l^iresh Bahu explained “Don’t sou 
«ow thnt yon hare two haQ<es in Caicntia * 

IS yonrs, and the other belongs to Sntish 
en your father died he left some mone\ 
in my rare, and I laid it ontat interest and 
wiien it increased snfRcientls I inresied it in 
^njing two houses in town All these scars 
1 bare been getting rent for them, which I 
Weal.oUia b). llielcoanl of jonr l.ouso 
leu a sliorl time ngo and, as it is now meant, 
annt*”^' * ** nothing to inconrenience joiir 

tljerenll 

^ ^icharita 

I otrn rchlires 

*' 

what 1 came to speak to 
you About tfvnight,” exclaimed VncliariU 
Auntie Las already decided on learing 
1 f I was wondering bos? I could 

»rii ^ ‘0 y«n. and 

will exactly as yon tell mn to " 

...I /° know the lane that runs by the 

‘m* 1?* house *” obserred Pnresli Jtabii 
honse is only three doors asms 
flown that lane Yoft canesen see it fnm 
Ining there you 
f. ft’el deserted, for s»e enn see you ns 
oiten as if yon were in the same hon*e 

aa immense sveight lifted 
IL» thought of laring 

Paresb Babn was unbearable to her, 
*13 begun to feel certain that her 
y would compel 1 er to do so very soon 
ion." ”“-1^ words, isMclianta 

*>es'3e Paresh Babn. who 
Terr ‘^°°Skts, plunged in the 

ntii^l Sucharita was bis 

^P>1, his daughter, bis frii nd She bad 
h>8 very life Without ler. 
On II. j "flrship of God seemed mcouiplete 
h»m «f s.^^* Sucharita came and joined 
m at Ills meditation it seemed to him that 
that« fruitful, and 

flat as his tender affection sougl t to lift her 


fbonghts towards tho his own life too 

was uplifted 

None of the others had ever crnin 
to liipi with such devotion and such 
ettigle-lienrtcd hnmility a« did Suchnrita 
Just ns n flower looks towards tho sky, so her 
whole nature turned towards him nnd opened 
into blossom Such devoted claim cinncl 
Lot esoke A corresponding response , making 
the full heart bend to shower its gifts Iika n 
nindaden cloud 

What could be n more wonderful oppor- 
tunity than tlins to be ible daily to give of 
one’s best and trui st to one whose soul was 
open to receive Such opportunity Snehanta 
had liestomd on Paresli Ilabu and therefore 
It was that bis relationship with her was so 
deep 

Now the time had arrued for the seter- 
anc© of tlieir outward connection The pa- 
rent tree had ripened tho fruit witli ils own 
life-«ap nnd now must free it to drop off 
The secret pnm at Ins J eart Paresh Bahu 
was now offering to tin Dweller within it 

lie had \ een noticing for some time that 
the call to live her cwn life had come to 
Socharita He wa« snri. that she had put by 
ample prost^icn for her pilgrimage, and avith 
It si e must n n fare forth on the highroad 
of the world to gam new experience from 
Its joys and sorn ws. from the trials she would 
sutler nnd tin endeavonrs she would make 

Go forth my child, he was saying m his 
heart It can never Ip that you are to re- 
innin oaer el adrwecl for ever by my giiidaneo, 
or « Ten mv watchful rare Qod will free 
von from me and draw \nn through every 
kind of experience towards yonr final des- 
tiny,— may your life lm\e its fulfilment in 
Him And thns he dedicated to God, ns a 
sacred offering, the Slid erila whom he Jiad 
tended from childhood witliall the wealth 
of bis affection 

l^resh Bain had not allowed himself to 
entertain any feelings of annoyance for JIis- 
tress JSaroda, Dor to harbour any resentment 
at tlie«e differences within his own family 
mcle He knew quite well that when the 
freshet suddenly begins to course through 
the old narrow channel, a turbulent flood 
arises, and tint the only remedy is to let the 
^ter find its freedom over the hroad fields 
lie could see how the grooves of tradition and 
babitmtle life of Ins family, 1 ad 1 eon dis- 
torticd by tho nnforoseen happenings which 
bad centered round Sucharita, and that 
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‘f'cn couW onW be Gained b% freeine ber Wien bo bad gone, Binoy said in as 


from nil trammels and alioning ber to find 
lier own true relations with the outside world 
And 8Q lie had been quiLtly making prepara- 
tions for giving her such treedoin to h\e her 
ownlilo m harmonj 

Tlioj both sat without «peaking till the 
deck struck ele\pn, when Parish Babii rose 
and, taking SvichariU’a hand in his drew bit 
on to the lerandali llu stars were shining 
in a sky w1 icb was now fr e from clond, and, 
witli Suchnnta standing leside him IHiesh 
Bahu prajed in the qm tness of the night 
“Beluer ws from all that is iintnih and let 
the True shed its pure radiance o\er our 
iwea ” 

Citsrrti 45 

Aoat morning when Ilarimohmi, on 
taking her It ale of Piresh Babu inado to bim 
the obtisanee duo to nn tlder, he hurriedlv 
withdrew his feet from her touch * Uoivt 
do that to me 1 he t xclaimed greatlj embar* 
rassel 

llnTiTnohini said with tears hi htt eyes 
“I shill never in this or mi) other lite, be 
quit of 111 ) obliffition to )ou \ou liaio 
made lift* possible, eien f< r an imfortanate 
ereaturo like me— in on* else could Imo 
dint. It,— n t oven if Ibes bad wished to 
Bii) God IS kind to you and that is why you 
TkTM able to Te»cart i mw me ” 

Parish II lb i bicanio quiUi diattassej “I 
hiMt not dom ani thing out of the ordmarv,' 
be inulteted ’ AU this is Snchatita’s — ’ 

But Ifnriinohiiu would not allow turn 
to finish ‘I know, 1 know,” she said, “but 
Hadhnrnni tirsilf is vours,— wlntever si e 
does IS sour dung IMk n her mother died, 
and thill sill also lost iter fntlmr, I thought 
*h* was dooiind to lx unfortuuatf — how 
could I know that G<vl would ble*s bet m 
lur misfortunis I Mlien, after oil my 
wandering*, I nt It ngth orn\ » d hi ri , and got 
to know sou, thin I iindirslood tlcat bod 
coiill 1 are j ity i ten for me *’ 

At this tioinent Binnv came m and aw- 
rocnced * kill lie moll er I as t-ome to fi teb 
jtm ’ 

“Wlerc li »1 1 *’ evcLaitaetl f'ncliatita. 
Tiling nil >n a finrtj 

‘ Ikwn Wlow, with y ur inolher,*’ arswrr- 

U nl Hf.f n •’I -.till li awaT 

tl "Wl tlftlf* * 

Patvnh Itil j *aid 1 1 It&rinuhini ‘I>t 
r. la tdranci ai I ^ it 
I" eiiJet f r t< r 


tonisbmenl “Auntie, 1 never iieata ot your 
having a bouse 1” , 

“I too never heard of it, my child, till 
today,” said Ilarmioliini “It was known 
only to I’aresh Babu It seems it belongs to 
Badharani ” 

^VIlen Bmoy had heard all about it, he 
said “I bad tUougUt that at last Bmoy 
Tvas going to be of some use in the world to 
some one, but I see that I am to be deprived 
of that pleasnre Up till now I have never 
been able to do anything, even for mother,— 
it 19 she who has always been doing things 
for me Tor my auntie too, I can do nothing, 
it seems, bwt iwiiet be content to receive her 
kindness llj fate is to accept, I see, not 
to give 1 ’ 

After fi little, Anandamoyi arrived 
escorted by Lolita, and Sucbarita Han- 
roohini came forward to greet her, saying 
“\Vlien God bestows his favours. He is not 
miserly about it TDidi, today Ihniogot 
you for mine, too," and with these words she 
took Anandamoyi 8 hand and mado her sit 
down Inside her 

“Didi,” continued Itanmohuu, “Bmoy 
can talk about nothing but you I 

‘Tliat lifts Wen a way ol his from child* 
liood,” ftnsworpd Anandamoyi, with a smile, 
“when once ho is interested in a subject he 
can never Iraio it alone It will soon be his 
nnnPs turn, I can aBsurt you ’* 

“Quite trno 1 exclaimed Bmoy * So be 
ivarniHl beforehand' I havo got my auntie 
lain in life, and self acquired, too ! Since 
I’ll* lieen chented of lifr for all these years, 
1 must make the most of her now 1 ' 

knamlamoy i, looking towards Ixihtn, said 
with a meaning smile ‘ Our Bmoy not only 
knows bow to get what ho wants, but ho also 
Ins the art of taking good care of what lift 
gets I Don't I know liow lio values all of 
\ou like some ttndreamt of good foTlnni ? 
1 cannot till you how happy I nm that he 
should ba\n come \o know your people— it 
lias made a difTirtiit man of, him, nnd lit* 
knows it I ' j 

lyilita tnwl to make boOio tt ply to 
tins 1 lit sht was at a loss for words, 
and Wcamt so confused that Sucbarita 
had to com to her rescue with “Bmoy 
lan seo thn good in even otii , nnd so earns 
tho Ught to enjoy the best side of his 
Is, lhal's due to his own n» rit, tnoslly ” 
ifotl r,” interjxiseil Uinoy, “the world 
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4oe3 not look on your Bino^ ns cjoito 
tha jiileresting creature to deservu all jonr 
imping on him ! 1 ha\e olten wanted 

to make this clear to tob, bnt my ranity 
has stood in the waj At last I fetl I can- 
not keep this damaging revelation back 
any longer J*ow, mother, let ns change 
the sttbiect ” 

At this juncture, Satisli came up with his 
new puppy, his latest acquisition, in his 
arms On seeing what he carried Han 
tnohmi shrank back in dismay, entreating 
him “Satish, mj dear, do take that d<^ 
away Do, there’s a darling ” 

‘ It will not hurt jou, Auntie,*’ evpos 
talated Satish “It won’t even go into jonr 
room It will be qmta quiet iI jou will 
just pet it a little ” 

Hanmohitii ino\ed further and tortUer 
away from the nntoncliable anioial, ns she 
kept imploring him “Xo, my dear, for 
g«5dness’ sake take it away ' ' 

Then Anandamoji drew Satish towards 
her, dog and all, and taking the puppy 
in her lap, said “So voii are Satish 
are yon, our Dinoy's friend 

oatish saw nothing tmreasonabk in 
heioff called a friend of Binoy's and said 
“jei'’ without the least dithdence He 
then stood staring at Anandamoyi who 
explained to him that she was Binoy’s 
mother 

Sucharita admonished her brother saying 
“llr Chatterbox, make jonr protiati (o 
mother,” whereupon Satish made a shame 
faced attempt at an obeisance 

Meanwhile Slistress Baroda armed on 
the scene and, without taking the least 
notice of Uatimohini, asked Anandamoyi 
whether she could offer her any refresh- 
ment 

“1 have no scruples about what I eat ” 
replied the latter, ‘ but I won't hare any 
thing now, thank you Let Gora come 
back and then we’ll honour jour hospitaliU, 
if we may ” lor Anandamoyi did not 
like to do anything, which might be con 
trary to Gora’s wishes, in hia absence 

Baroda then looked towards Bhk^ and 
said *Oh' Binoy Babu, so you are hen, 
bao I was not aware tliat yon had come • 

■ I was just going to let you know 
that I’m here, with a sengeance’’ 
answered Bvnoy 

‘l\fll, you gave ns the slip yesler 
day, though an invited guest 1 \\ bat do 


yon say to joining ns at breakfast uitliont 
an insitation ^ ’ 

•That only makes it all the more 
inviting,” said Biiioi “A tip is alnays inorei 
jolly than the usual wages ” 

Ilnnmohiiii was astonished nt this con 
versatioii Evidently then, Bmoi ivas in 
the iiabit of t4xking meals in this house, 
and over and nljoie that, here iias Xnanda- 
moyt too, who seemed to have no scruples 
abwt her caste She wns far from pleased 
at all this 

When Baroda had left the room, she 
ventared to ask diilidcntly “Didi, isn’t your 
husband — ’ ’ 

“My husband is a strict Hindu," replied 
Vnandamoi i 

UarimohiDi ivns tlinnderstriick, and 
shoued it so plainly that AnandamoM had to 
explain ‘Sister, so long as Society seemed 
to me the most important thing in the 
world I used to respect its rules, but 
one dai God revealed Himself to ms lu 
such u wiy that He would not allow me 
to regard society any more Since He 
liimseif took away my c.istc, I have ceased 
to fear what others may think of me" 
\nd wbal of \our husband’ ’ esked Han 
moLini none the wiser for this explanation 

“Me iiusband does nbt like it,” said 
Anandamoy i 

And year children ' ’ 

• They too are not pleased Bat is my 
life given to me merely to please husband 
and children ^ Sister this matter is not 
one which can well be explained to others 
He alone understands who knows all I ’ 
with which Vnandamoyi joined her hands 
lo silent salatatiQQ 

llarimohiiii thought that perhaps some 
missionary lady Lad seduced her towards 
Christianity, and she felt a great shrinking 
from her, it heart 

ClIAITLI 16 

Labonya, Lolita and Lila would not leave 
bncharitA for a moment And though they 
helped her to arrange her new home with a 
great show of enthusiasm, it ivas an enthu 
BUSin which served only to veil their tears 

AU tl ese years bucharita on v-arious pre 
Kxts, had every day been doing some little 
semce or other for I’nresh Babu, arranging 
fVoweTS in his room, kei,ping his books 
and papers in order, airinjj liis bed clothes 
with her own bands, and when Lis bath was 
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ready, coming to Temrod him about it Nei- this day o£ jout backaliduig fro™ the 
ther of them bad e\er looked on these litUe troth which jon have so long ^^protesse , 
things as anything special is indeed ft day of mourning for us .'ii„ 

. But BOW tint the tune was fast approach Sucharita unde no answer, bat tne 

mg when they would come to a stop, though discordant note jarred through the harmony 
the same little things could as uell he done which had filled her mind 
by others, or even loft undone, the dilTetenoe “Only one’s own conscience can teli 
that this would make kept gnawing at the who is advancing and who is backsliding, 
hearts of both remarked I’aresh Babu “We often needlessly 

'Whenever Sncharita now a dajb came exercise ourselves, misjudging things from 
into Paresh Babn’s loom, every little thing the outside " 
she did would assume immense propor- 
tions for both of them Some oppiession at 
his heart would bring forth a sigh, some 
pain in bets would make her ej ta brim over 
On the day on which it waa ■settled 
that Sncharita was to move into her 
new house after the midday meal, Pureali 
Babu, when he went to lug room toi Ins 
morning meditation, found flowers already 

arranged before hi» seat and bucharitu .... 

waiting for him Labonja and Lila had Lolita, came away alone on the steamer with 

thought of all \n\nig thmr prayers logelber BmoyBabu?” persisted Haran. 
that morning, but Lolita had dissuaded Suchinta Jliished nnd Paresh Babu re- 
them, knowing how much it meant to plied “'iou seem to be labouring under 
faucharita to be allowed to share their some excitement, Panii Dalo, and it would 
father’s devotions, and tint she must b« not be doing j ou jnstico to ask you todis- 
Bptcially feeling the need o! his blessing cuss these mattors in this itum© of mind ” 
today Lobta did not want the presence llnran tossed his head “I never dispuss 
of others to disturb the intimacy of the nnylliing excitedly,” he said “I always 
commaniou of these two Xvwe a due sense of responsibility for wliat- 

Wlien at the close of their prayers oyer I may say , so y ou need have no qualms 
feucharita’stearsoverflouedjPareshBauusaid * ' » 


Do yon mean to say that you 
no misgivings for the future?” asked 
Harm — ‘and no cause of repentance for 
the past ?” ' , T> , 

‘Panu Babu,” replied Piresli Babu, 
“J never give place to imaginary fears m 
my mind, and as to whether anything has 
happened to cause repentance, that I shall 
know when repentance comes” 

' Is it all imaginary that your daughter, 


* Do not be looking back, my child Ifavo 
no hesitations, but face bravely whatever 
fate may have in store for you Go for- 
ward rejoicing, ready with all your 
strength to choose the Good from what 
ever may come before yon Surrender your- 
seli fully to God, accepting Him as your 
only "help, and then, even in tU© mid^t 
of loss and error, yon vtiU be able to 
follow the path of the Best But il you 
teinam divided, offering part of yourself 
to God and part elsewhere, then evjjrj- 
thing will become difRcnU Afay God %<» 
deal with you that 


on that score' What 1 said was not meant 
personally I spoke on behalf of the Brahmo 
bamaj, and because it would have been 
wrong for me to remain silent Unless 
you had b(.eii blind, you would have seen, 
from the one circumstance of Lolita travel- 
ling alone with Binoy Babu, that your family 
13 beginning to dnlt away from its former 
sate anchorage It is not only that it will 
give yon cause to repent, but what is more, 
it will bring discredit on the Samaj ” 

“ If censure bo y oui object, such outside 
view IS enough but if you would judge, you 
must enter into the matter more deeply 


n.>?;iu;Lr2:"s; 

ma Siiolmnln, lo-a.y to IraSl T;’^“S-'«''“l™I»opto^Wu5inaW5 tSiess 

unj trfmg. o[ resmUnint, bt.ua t “ .“*5 . 'o" ■ to™ bringing 

-Iih gontle ootilinl.tr liim onU.dor. into Hio family circle, who arc 

. Har.,, at once'. all, nil I ’"''“"K •« ■>™B «'™y from , la tradition. 

•air and .aid 1,1 a .oltmoioico'^ 4011,001. F"" ‘ S™ '■"» f™ tl>oy 

•.Binarita, livve actually made you drift away t” 
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“I am afraid, Pana Baba, >va do not ate 
eye to eye m these matters ” Tliera mis a 
shade of annoyance in Paresh Babu'a tone 
“ Yon may refnse to see, bat I ask Sncha- 
Tita herself to bear -witness Let her tell us 
whether Biuoy’s relationship -with LoliU is 
only an external circumstance Has it not 
penetrated deeply into their lives’ — Lo, 
bncharita, it won t do for you to go away , 
you mnst answer me, first Thu matter is 
a serious one ” 

“J^o matter how serious it may be, it is 
none of your business 1” answered bncharita 
sternly. 

“Had that been so," said llaran, “I 
would not have given the matter a thought 
much less insisted on talking about it \oii 
may not care for the Samaj, but bo long as 
you are members,jhe Samaj caunot help pass 
mg Its judgment oh you " 

Lolita suddenly rushed in from somewhere, 
uke a veritable whirlwind, sayiug 'If the 
Brahmo Sainaj has appointed you judge, it’s 
better for us to be out of it altogether’’’ 

‘ Lolita, I am glad you are here,” said 
Hannas he rose from his chair ‘ It abut 
Tight that the charge agaiust you should be 
discussed in your presence ” 

bncharita vras really angry this time, and 
her eyes Hashed fire as she cried • Hold 
court in your own house, Ilann Babo if lou 
i. submit to this right 

which you arrogate to yoarself, of insulting 
people m their homes — Come, Lolita, let o$ 

e® 

But Lolita would not budge Lo, Didi, 
she said “lam not going to run away I 
am prepared to hear everything that Paou 
Habu has to say Come, sir, what is it yon 
were saying 

Haran was at a loss how to proceed, 
meanwhile Paresh Babu intervened Lolita, 
my dear, Sucharita is leaving us to day '\\ e 
mi^ not have any wrangling this morning 
~rana Baba, whatever onr faults may have 
been, for this occasion you must excuse 
ns ” 

Haran was reduced to solemn silence 
Ihe more Sucharita sboned that she would 

have nothing to do with him, ILe more ub 
stioately did he become determined to secure 
her for his own It was because he had not, 
e’ren now, given up hopes of her, that Sueba* 
rita s impending departure with her orthodox 
aunt bad made him feel desperate, hnowtog 
that he could not follow her there 


So, today, he had come with all Ins 
deadliest weapons ready sharpened, prepared 
to force a decision that %cry morning He 
had been sure that his moral shafts would 
go homo every time He had never dreamt 
that buchnrita and Lolita wonld make a 
stand with no less sharp arrows out of their 
own qmser 

But even his disappointment nt the 
actual turn of events had not made him 
downhearted Inith — tl at is to say Haran 
— iup«t win was not that his motto ? Of 
course he would have to fight for it, and he 
girded up his luins for a renewed struggle 
troin that day onwards 

Sucharita, meanwhile, had gone over to 
her aunt and was say ing to her ‘ You must 
not mind Auntie if I take my meals with all 
of them to-day 

Uanmohtni said nothing She had 
thought tint bucbarito had come entirely 
over to orthodoxy , and moreover now that she 
was so ludependeiit by right of her own pro- 
perty, and was to live in a separate house, 
llarimoliioi bad hoped that at last they wonld 
be able to have everything their own way 
iobe did not at all like this sudden relapse of 
Sucharita e, and so kept silent 

Sucharita understood what was passing 
in her irnud 1 et me assure you Aantie,” 
she said ‘tint your God will be pleased at 
this He who IS Lord of my heart has told 
me to eat together with them all to day If 
1 don t obey Ilis command He will be angry , 
and I fear Ills anger more than yours " 
Ilarimoliini could not understand it at all 
bo long as there had been the necessity of 
submitting to Mistress Baroda’s insults 
bncharita had joined m her orthodoxy, 
sharing m her humiliations ^ow that 
the day bad come for their deliverance how 
was it that bncharita did not jump at the 
chance ’ 

It was clear that Ilanmohini had not 

fathomed the depth of her niece’s mind 

perhaps it was beyond her altogether 

Though she did not actually forbid 
Sucharita, she felt unnoytd with her ‘ Where 
did the girl get tins shocking taste for 
impure food ’ she grumbled to herself 
‘ Vnd she was born iii a Brahmin home 
tool* 

Then after a short silence she said aloud 
‘One word though, my dear Do as you 
please about eating with them, but at least 
don t drink water draw n by that Warer 1 ’ 
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“Isn't'itj’llmf got ”P, "le I'ouU repmt her resolve Tor, 

OOw fnr vi r^Ll i?,,,” it l'“d oorao to Um JMSS, (hat tl,B IhoOjM of 

A?'* ^ jou}Qiir tiulk (e\crj Bino} had tnken couipleto possession of Ler 

it!!!/ 1 » .1 mind If sho lieard Ins >oicoln the room below, 

iinrimolimj sojts opened >\ido in nstonwli- her heart uould begin to beat faster If lie did 
mont as she said You tnke iny breath oivaj, not happen to call for t«o or three days her 
water A\ith milk,— as mind was tortured AMth injured pride She 

If the same rules npfly to both ! ’ - . 

“All right, Auntie,” said bucharibi, laugh. 

“I I'on’t take nni water from Ituiiidiii's 
hand to-dnj But let me >\arn jou tiiitt\oti 
had bettor not forbid Satish, because then 
he -VTin be sure to do just the opposite ” 

“Oh, Sitish 13 another matter," obser\ id 
Hiirimohini — A\ tro not the stronger sox 
pmiltgcd to break all rules mid osndo all 
discipline, imposed e\en bj orthodoxy ? 

Ciivrrti 17 

Ilaran bad been on the Mar patli 
About two weeks had passtd einco lliu 
day Lolita had aocoinpatned IJuio> on the 
steamer to Calcutta A few people had 
already heard about it, and more had been 
coming to hear of it in the usual course, but 
now within two da} a the news spread like 
a fire in dry straw 

Haran had exphinod to man} people how 
important it was tp check this kind of nidi 
aidual misconduct, in tlie interests of the 
very structure of Brahino family life 'Ihis 
did not pro^e a difficult task, for it is ahva}8 
easy td obo} with alacrity tJie call of truth 
and dut^, when it prompts us to contemn 
and punish others’ transgressions And the 
majority of the members of the Sama^ ^>ere 
not deterred b} any hesitations in joining 
Haran m the performance of this painful 
duty with due enthusiasm These pd/ars of 
the sect did not even grudge tlie lure of the 
conveyances which took them from Louse 
to house in order to proclaim the danger in 
which the Bralimo Samaj stood if this kind 
of thing were to be condoned 

In addition to tins, the nens soon went 
the round — with embellishments — that 
Suchanta had not only turned orthodox, but 
bad taken shelter in the house of a Hindu 
aunt and was spending her days m worship 
ping idols making sacrifices, and indulging 
m all kinds of superstitious austerities 

Meanwhile, alter Snehanta’s departure to 
Jier own home, a great struggle had been 
going on m Lohtfl s inmd Ever} night 
when she went to bed, she lowed she would 
never own defeat, and every morning when 


Would then contrive to send Satish to his 
friend’s lodgings on various pretexts, and 
when Satish returned she would try to worm 
out of him over} detail of what Binoy had 
said nnd done when he was there 

Ihe more uncontrollable grew this 
obsession of Lolita’s, the more anxious did 
sho become with the fear of impending 
defeat So much so, tlint she sotnetimes 
oven felt angry with her father because 
he had not put a stop to their intimacy 
with Binoy and Goro, ly^mes 

An} how, she was now fully determined 
to fight to the bitter and, feeling she 
would rather die than admit defeat She 
began to imagine all kinds of wa}S in^ 
which she would pass her da}*? She even 
thought that It would be tjuite possible 
for her to emulate the glories of some of the 
Turopean women of whom she had read, by 
devotion to a life ot philanthrop} 

One day she went to I’aresh Baba and 
said '‘lather, wouldn’t it be possible 
for me to take up teaching work m some 
Girls’ School f” 

I^resh Babu looked in his daughter’s 
face, and could see tliat her e}es were plead* 
ing to be saved from the hunger of her heart 
He said soothing!} “Why not, my dear? 
Bat IS there a suitable Girls’ School ’’ 

At this time there were not many suitable 
schools /or s!t?ionff!i there were one or tnv 
elementary institutions for girls, women of 
the upper classes had not taken to teaching 
avork “Aren’t there any then ’’ ’ asked 
Lolil-a with a note of despair 

“Not that I know of,’’ Paieah Babu had 
to admit 

“Then, father, couldn’t we start one f ' 
pursued Lolita 

‘Tlrnt would require a great deal of money 
I' am afraid,” said Paresh Babu, “and also 
many people to help ” 

Lolitv ind always thought that the 
diflicuUy was in mustering up the desire to 
do go^ works,— she had never known before 
what obstacles there could be in the 
fulfilment of such desire After a short 
silence she got up and left the room 



Taresh BaLae^t there trying to fathom the 
cause of this pam at his beloreJ daughter's 
heart He -was saddenly reminded of tlia m* 
BrnuationaboutBinoy.madehi Haranthe other 
flay Hearing a sigh he asVed himself '‘Haro 
I then indeed been acting miadiciously t * In 
the ca«8 of any of his other daughters it 
would not hare mattered so much, but to 
Lohla her life was something verj true She 
could not do things Lj halves, and her joys 
and sorrows were never half real, half 
imaginary 

That same fibon Lolita went over to 
Suchanta’s house It was hut sparingly 
furnished A country made thtrrif covered 
the floor of the principal room, oo one 
side of which her h^ was spread and on the 
other Eatimohvni’a , for, as her aunt did not 
use a bedstead, Sucharita followed her 
example by mahing her bed on the floor in 
the same room On the wall hung a portrait 
of Paresh Bahu, and in the next room, which 
was a small one, vms Batish's bed, with boohs 
and exercises aod inhstand and pens lying 
scattered about in confusion on a table 
against the wall Satiah himself had gone 
to school The house was steeped m silence 
Harimohini was preparing for her siesta 
after her meal, and Sucharita, her loose hair 
hanging over her ahoqlders, 'vas seated on 
her own bed, with a pillow on 1 er lap, on 
which rested the booh that she was deeply 
engrossed in reading In front of her lay 
several other boohs 'SlTien slie suddenly 
saw liOlita come into the room, Sacharita 
shut her booh m some confusion, but iinmc> 
diately lier sense of sliame it:>elf got the 
better of her sliame, and she reopened the 
book at the page she had been reading 
These were volumes of Cora's writings 

Harimolimi sat up and cried ' Come in, 
come ID, my little mother Don’t I know 
how Sucharita’s heart most be aching for 
the Bight of you 1 She alwajs reads those 
boohs when she IS sad I was just tbinhing, 
as I lay here, how nice H would be if ouo 
of yon were to come round, and here yon 
are ! Yon will live long, mj dear I’ 

Lolita at once plunged into the subject 
which was uppermost m her mind, the 
moment she had sat down fehe said 
‘ Snchi Didi, how would it be if we started a 
school for the girls of out neighbourhood f ’ 
“Jnst listen to her 1 ’ exclaimed Harr* 
tnohini aghast hat will yon do with a 
school 1 ’ 


“How could we start one, dear ? ’ ashed 
Suchariia “Hho would help ns? Have 
you gpohen to father about it ? ’ « 

“Both of us can teach, surely ! ' explained 
liOlita, “and perhaps Labonya will join us ” 
“It 19 not only a question of teaching," 
oboerved Sucharita ‘ There'll have to be 
rules and regulations for nianaging the 
school , we must have a suitable house , 
secure pupils and collect funds IV hat can 
girls like ns do alwut all this 

“Didi, jou mustn’t talk like that*' 
exclaimed Lolita “Because we hare *been 
born girls, are we to wear our hearts out 
within the four walls of our home ^ Are 
we never to be of any nse to the world f” 

Tlie pain that was in these words 
found a tispoase in Snohanta’s heart She 
began to revolve the matter seriously in 
her mind 

“There ore plenty of girls m oar 
neighbouthood," went on Lolita ‘ Theiv 
parents would be only too pleased if we 
offered to teach lliem free of charge And, 
as for a house, we can easily And room 
for the few pupils who are likely to join 
at first, in tins very house of yours So 
tlie money iiuislion would not beany great 
dilBculty' 

Harimoliini became thoroughly alarmed 
at the idea of all the strange girls of the 
neighbourhood invading the house for 
their schooling All her efforts were con 
centmled on regulating her conduct and 
performing her religious ceremonies, accord- 
ing to scriptural injunciions, carefully 
seclnded from all chance of contamiuation 
And she was roused into making a definite 
protest at this danger of her seclnsion 
being violated ^ 

Sucharita said “You needn t be afraid, 
Auntie If we get the pupils at nil, we can 
manage quite well to carry on our class 
downstairs We won’t let them come up to 
worry you So, Lolita, if we can but get 
any pupils, I am quite ready to join you " 
‘There 9 no harm m our having a 
good try, anyway," said Lolita 

Harimoliim continued to grumble mildly 
spying “IVTiat makes y ou always want 
to do as the Christians do my little 
mothers ? I have never heard of Hindu 

gentlewomen wanting to teach school 

never la ay life I ’ 

From the roof of Paresh Babu’s bouse 
a regular intercourse had been kept up 



“Panu Babn 13 up m arms igainst this 
Bcnool of j ours,” replied Sadhir > 

- “^\Tiy asked Lolita “Is it liecause 
doU are worshipped lu Didia house, or 
what ?’• 

“Not onl} that,” began 8udhir, but stop- 
ped short 

“^Vhat else is it then ? * asked Lolita 
loipalieully “Won’t you tell rue 
_ ‘0^ t It’s n long story I ’ eraded 
ouahir 

“Anything to do with my own short- 
comings 

When Sudliir still remained silent, Lolita's 
face flashed angrily as she exclaimed “Jly 
^nishmcnt for the steamer incident, I see I 
iheres no way, then, of atoning for indis 
cretions in our Samaj —is that the idea * 
So Im to be shut out from alt good work 
m our own community I That’s the kind 
yon hare adopted for »ny moral 
uplift and that of the Samaj, is it * ’ 

oudhir tried to soften the lodictment by 
saying “It’s not quite that What they 
nfraid of IS, lest Binoy Oabu and 
his friend might gradually get mixed op m 
this school work " 

This made Lolita angrier still “Afraid ? * 
she retorted “Why, that would be a splendid 
* ja lack for ns ' Do they think they 
could furnish ns with any helpers, half as 
cooMtent ? ’ •' r ■ 

“res, tliat’a true enough," faltered Sudlnr, 
confused by her excitement ‘ But then, Binoy 
Bahu isn’t—” ^ 

‘Isn’t a Brabmo, 1 know,’’— interrnpted 
^lita ‘ So he IS taboo to the Brahmo Samaj I 
1 don’t see much to be proud of in such n 
bamaj ! ’ 

Sucharita had at once divined the real 
reason for the desertion of their school b\ 
P**pd3 She had left the schoolroom 
without a word, and had gone upstairs to 
oatish to prepare him for liis ensning 
examination 

, Lolita found her, after she came 

rack from SadLir, and said “Have yon 
neard what has happened T” 

^*^^**^*1® replied T have not heard 
anything, but I hare understood, all the 
same ’ 


HavtnUjoii s?en liow'cpimly father snffers 
everythmgj ’ ^ 

“BuC^^avli>,I^jdi^’’ ^yjtesfvlated I olita 
“It has oftrfnP«fciaei.6iJn^hat ono puts a 
premium on eTir”BJ'”sufrering it without'* 
protest The proper remedy for evil is to 
tiglit against it ” 

“ W ell, what kind of fight ivoiild you put 
up, dear f” enquired Sucharita 

“I haven't thonght about that yet,” re- 
plied Lolita “I don’t even know what I 
Ime the power to do— but something cer- 
tainly most bo done Those who can attack 
mere girls like ns, m this underhand ivay, are 
no better than cowards, no mxtter how groat 
they may think themselves to be But I 
am not going to lake defeat at their hands, 

I tell you,— never I I don’t care what trouble 
they may put us to, for showing fight ' ’ and 
she stamped her foot as slie spoke 

Sncharita, without giving any answer, 
gently stroked Lolita’s hand, and then after 
a little said ‘ Lolita, dear, Jet ns first see 
what father thinks abont it ” 

“I’m ]Qst going to him,” said Lolita 




snii t'wk liolita by the hand as she 

fnll f quietly suffer what may be 

> for there is no disgrace in snffering 


getting np 

As she came near the door of their house 
Lolita caught sight of Binoy, coming out with’ 
downcast face On seeing her he stopped 
awhile, as though he were debating with him. 
self whether to speak to her or not, and then 
restraining himself, ho bowed towards her 
slightly nnd went off, without raising his eves 
to her face •' 

Lohta felt ns if her heart had been 
pierced by burning arrows, and entering the 
house hurriedly, she went straight to her 
mother's room There slie fonnd Mistress 
Baroda sitting at the table and apparently 
trving to give her mind to an account book 
which lay open before her 

^roda vras quick to take alarm at 
Bight of Lo itas face and her glance at 
once fell back on her accounts, the stndy of 
which she pursued with such zeal that it 
appeared as if the family solvency entirely 
depended on their being properly balanced 
Wita drew a chair up to the table and 
sat down, but still her mother did not look 
”P At last Lolita called her “Mother ! ’’ 
ir -J . u complained 

Baroda, can t you see I am— ' and she bent 
lower over her figures 

“I’m not going to di:.tnrb yon for lon^ " • 
said MiU “ I just want to know one thin? 
Has Binoy Babn been here ? ’ ° 



JiQDr.iiN nmnv roii jui.r, m3 

«itt. tlio girl, on tlis roof, of ll.o noigl,. So ulion il.tr Umi Hint ii.rse ctlj wr'e 
iiouring liotisM ilmro wr, l.oiM>»i.r, one rondy to leicl. w.tlionUnl.ng i.nj fpes moi'J 
of)jlnclo to tho nrogroM of lalmnc), pormls noro only loo deligiifcd ^ 

M ^ f”" 

quistUvo qtt»*njon9 wluch th(») djd not 
refmn from i\^\inp, ns to wiij tfjo 
of Parosh nilm’a fnmilj, ^\^lo had grown 
Fo Ing wero not iit mnrrnd Lolitn, in 
fact, for tins r^son, mtlior avoided those 
roof'lo-roof convorintious 

Labon\a, on tho other hand, was the 
most enthusiastic moml>er of tJmsn tmetings, 
for she had iinlioiindfHl ciiriosits m regard 
to the fanul) historits of her neighhoiira 
Ilor afternoon nt In him, under th« open 
skj, nlule engaged in doing her hair 
on tho roof terrace, wore well attended, 
nnd nil kinds of nans pssseil hotneen the 
neighbours b} aortal sersice 

(So IvobtA entrusttd to Labon}a tho task 
of collecting pupils for lu r intended school, 
and whnn the proposal was thus proclaimed 
from tho roof-tops man; of the girls showed 
great onthiismsin In tho wnantinjfi Lo)|ta 
began to make read; the lowir room of 
Suohnrita's house, sweeping nnd scrul hmg 
and doeorating it with great tagerness 

IJnt the schoolroom remained empta 
Iho heads of tho noighbounng families wore 
furious nt this attempt to inveigle their 
daughters into n Ilrahmo house on the pre- 
text of teaching them 'iho; even regaroed 
it as their dntj to forbid their daughters to 
hold an; further communication with Pnresh 
Pabu’a girls, nnd not onl\ were the; thus 
deprived of their os enmg airing on tho roof 


terrace, but had to hear n great deal about 
*tb.ew Braluno friends which was not exactly 
complimentary Poor rdibonja, when she now 
went up m the evening, comb in hand, found 
the neighbouring roofs peopled with the elder 
generation of her iieighbonrs, with not a sign 
of the younger, nor of the cordial greetings 
which she avas accustomed to receive from 
them 

But Lolita did not stop heie "There are 
quite o number of poor Brahmo girls,” she 
said, “who cannot alTord to go to the Bethune 
school It would be doing them a service if 
we take charge of their schooling,” and she 
not only began to look out for such pnpils, 
but asked Sudhir to help her 

The fame of Paresh Babu’s daughters 
accomplishments had spread far, id fact 
*wlmt was rumoured far surpassed the troth 


aor; 

imdfl ft fair start avith about half a dozeh 
pupils, and sho ivas so busy discussing 
with I’lirtsh Jhbti nil the rules nnd arrange 
menla for her school that she had not 
single moment (o gno to her own thoaghf^ 
She 09cn Ind n hot discussion witli I/ibonyi* 
ns to wlint kind of pnres Bhoutd be giier' 
nfter tho ovnmmation at the end of tbe jear ,» 
nnd ilso ns (o who should be tbe examiner 
Although no love wns lost between Lnhonyn 
nnd J/nmn, ;et Iynhon;n was under the spell 
of Ifnmn’s great reputation for learning, and 
she hnd not tho least doubt that if he were to 
assist in the work of tho school, whether by 
tenching or exninming, it would add greatly 
to its glorj But Lolita would not hear of it 
She could not bear that Ilaran shonld litre 
nn; hand in this work of theirs at all 

ShortK nfter the start, however, pupils 
began to dwindle, until ono davthe class iras 
nltr^ether empty Sitting m her silent 
schoolroom, Lolita started at ever; footstep, 
hoping against hope that it was some p»pd 
turning np nt last, but no one came When 
llins It came on to two o’clock, she felt sure 
that something had gone wrong 

Lolita went off to the hoii«B of a girl who 
Innd quite close Iliero she found her pupil 
on the brink of tears “Afother would not 
let me go,” she cried "It upsets the house 
80 ,” ovplamed the mother lierself, without 
making it nt all clear what there was so 
upsetting about it Lolita wits ft sensitive 
girl, nnd never cared to press anyone in whom 
she saw any sign of unwillingness, nor even 
to ask the reason, so she merely said "If it is 
not convenient, then win worry abont it ?” 

At the next house she went to, she heard 
tho real reason “Suclianta has become 
orthodox,” they blurted out "She observes 
caste, she worships idols which are kept in 
the house ” 

"If that be tho objection, we can hold 
the school III our own house,” suggested 
Lolita 

But as even this did not seem to remove 
their objection, lolita felt sure that there 
must be soinething more behind it f'O with 
ont going round to an; other houses, she went 
home, sent for Sudhir, fend asked him 
^•Tell me, Sudhir, what is it that has renJJy 
hapjientd f ’ 



“Pann Babn is iip in arms against this 
echool of jours,” replied Sudhir -s 

*” asked Lolita “Is it oecanse 


ir-iyen'tjoii lion-^c]i]nilj fatl^r snlTers 


^0^3 are worshipped m Didi a hoase. 


what ’ 


'Not only that,” began Sudhir, bat stoiv* 
ped short 

“AVhat else is it then ? ’ ashed Lolita 
itnpatieutly. “Won’t yon tell me ?” 

“Oh ! It’s a long story t’ er-uled 
budliir 

“Anything to do with my own short 
comings ’ * 

hen Sudhir still remained silent, Lolita’s 
face flashed angrily as she exclaimed “ily 
^nishment for the steamer incident, I see I 
rhere s no way, then, of atoning for indis 
cretioDS m our Samaj, — is that the idea * 
DO I m to beshntont from all good work 
in our own community ! lhat'a the kind 
of method you bare adopted for my moral 
nplitt and that of the Samaj, is it f’ 

Sudhir tried to soften the ludiciinent by 
saying “It’s not quite that What they 
are really afraid of is, lest Binoy Baba and 
ms friend might gradually get mixed ap in 
this school work ” 

This made Lolita angrier still “Afraid 


juii ^een non-cpimiy latijer snllers 
eyerything J ’ ^ 

“But'^obtjl^ldi^” ^sTftostutated Lolita 
“It has oftdrPtf*€iii^_i 5 _m^^dl; 

one puts a 

premium on eyir'TJy’' suffering it without’ 
protest The proper remedy for eril is to 
light against it ” 

“ Well, what kind of fight would you put 
up, dear?” enquired Sueharita 

“I haven’t thought about that yet,” re. 
plied Lolita “I don’t even know what I 
haso the power to do— but something cer- 
tainlj must be done Those who can attack 
mere girls like us, in this underhand way, are 
no better than cowards, no matter how great 
they may think thenisplves to he But I 
am not going to take defeat at their hands 
I tell you,— never » I don’t care what trouble 
they may put us to, for showing fight ! ’ and 
she stamped her foot as she spoke 

Sueharita, without giving any answer 
gently stroked Lolita’s hand, and then after 
a little said “ Lolita, dear, let ns first spa 
wliat father thinks about it ” 

“I’m just going to him," said Lolita 
getting up 

As she came near the door of their house 
Lohta caught sight of Biuoy, corning out with’ 

aownaiat. f'lee Dn •aomn i.r ... . 


■OiA 1 1 a ®f>gricr Still “Afraid ' Lohta caught sight of Binoy. comiD< 7 o»f 

ItroU^'l®! '^7' be a splendid downcast face ® On seeing her he stoS 
S® “1 ‘bey think they awhile, as thoagb he were debatfne l.th ^ 

^ “ A ttM 

, restramiug himself, he bowed to-navila i,_ 

confi ®»o“gb. faltered Sudhir, slightly and went off, without raisine Jm pv®' 

confused by her excitement ‘ But then, Binoy toWlace ff '‘*3 eyes 

uabu isn't—” » «.i 


T ,**^^®*^ ® Brahmo, I know,” — interrupted 
^Iita ‘ So he is taboo to the Brahmo Samaj I 
1 don’t see much to be proud of in such a 
oams] I ’ 

Sueharita had at once divined the real 
reason for the desertion of their school by 
P“P‘ls She had left the schoolroom 
without a word, and had gone upstairs to 
Datish to prepare him for his cnsainir 
examination “ 

^ere Lolita found her, after she came 
took from Sudhir, and said “Have you 
hearf what has Imppeneil !” 

Sueharita replied ‘I have not heard 
.eg, but i have understood, all the 
same ” ’ 


•JtedM.S"' ”” >»5»5.»lUh»r 

Suc^rita took Lohta by the hand as she 
fall f Rnietly suffer what may be- 

» lor there is no disgrace m suffering 


Lolita felt as if her heart had been 
pierced by burning arrows, and enterins the 
boose hurriedly, she went straight to her 
mother's room There she found Histresa 
Baroda sitting at the table and apparently 
trsing to give her mind to an accoGht book 
which lay open before her 

Baroda was quick to take alarm 
8'gbt oE Lolita's f.cB sod her gIa„o, 
once fell book on h,r nccounts, IbS jtndv of 
which she pursued with such zeal that.: 
uppeased .. ,f the famlj. solvenoj- entisel ‘ 
depeudod on their being properly bilanced ^ 
^hta drew a chair up to the table ur.A 
sal down, but still her mother did not 
up At last Lohta called her “ilother V 
“Wait a moment, child,” complamaj 
^roda, can t you see I am—” and she 
lower over her figures benfr’ 

“ I’m not going to disturb you for 
»id Mita “I just want to know one 
Has llinoy Baba been here ? ’ 
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Without lifting hei ejes fiom the acconnt 
book, Mistiess Baioda suid ‘Ves” 

“ Wlnt did j on saj to him ’ ” 

‘Oh, that’s T. long ston " 

“I onU ^^nnt to know whothei }on talked 
about me ot not,” persisted Ijohta 

Seeing no means of escape Baroda tlireT\ 
down her pen and, looking up, «:aid 
child, '\a did* Ifnren’t I seen that things 
lia\e gone too far — e^p^vone in the Samaj 
IS talking about it, sol liad to gnehmia 
\^arnmg ” 

Lolita flushed all ovei with the shame 
of it, and the blood mounted to her head 
“ Has father forbidden Bino^ Babn to come 
lieie anj more ? ” she asl ed 

“Do joii think he liotlieis his head about 
all these matters ’ ” replied Baroda “ If he 
had done so, all this need never have hap- 
pened ” 

“And 13 Panu Babu to be allowed to 
come here, just the same ?” pursued Lolita 
“Just listen to her 1 Why shouldn’t Panii 
Babu come ?” exclaimed Mistress Baroda 
“Then why shouldn’t Bino) Babu, 
either ?” , , 

Mistress Baroda drew the account book 
towards her again, and said “Lolita, I 
can’t argue u ith j ou 1 Don’t worr> me now, 
I’ve got such a lot of work to get through ” 
Baroda had taken the opportunity of 
Lolita’s absence at hei school during the 
middle of tliedaj, for calling Binoj to her 
and giving him a piece of her maid Lolita 
would neaer know anj thing about it, she had 
thought She uas now tlioroughlj upset to 
find that her little stratagem had been dis 
covered She realised that the peaceful solu 
tion she had tried to bring about, was no 
longer in sight — rather gi eater trouble loomed 
ahead All lier auger was directed towards 
that II responsible husband of hers hat 
a plight for a woman to ha%o to_ keep house 
avith such a dunderhead ! 

Lolita went awaj w ith a devastating storm 
raging in her heart Going downstairs she 
found Pafesli Babu writing letters m his 


loom, and without anj pieliminarj she asked 
him point blank ‘ i utlier, is Buioy Babu 
not avorthv of miMiig with us ?” 

Paresh Babu understood the situation 
Ho liad not been unaware of the agitation 
against Ins family which was taking place in 
their Saniaj, and lie had been g^mg ft nous 
thought to tlie matter Had lie not suspect 
ed the natino of Lolita’s feelings towards 
Bmojfhe would not liaie taken the least 
notice of wlnt outsiders were sajing 
But, if loie foi Binoj had grown m 
Lolita’s heart tiun.lie asked himself again 
and again, — what was his dutj towards 
tnem? , , 

This was the first lime a crisis had 
occurred ni Ins finul} since he Iindojenlj 
left orthodox} to embnee Brahmoisin *-0 
that, while on the one hand apprehensions 
and misgiungs assliled him from a'* 
on the other, his conscience, „ 

alertness was warning him that just as whe 
iMiunglii! original rpligion Iio 
to God nlone, noiv in lliis limp “f 
lie elionia once ngnm place llie trutli otove 
all social or priidentnl considerations, ana 
tlieiewilli will tlirougli . 

So, in answer to Lolitas question. Par 
llabu said “I regard Iliiioj as a « j 
lino man indeed Ills cliaracler is eacellen 
and lie IS as cnlliired as lie is merer 

“Goar Babu a motliar lias beea to see ii* 
twice witliiallie last ^ 

after a briol silence 'So 1 *'","^'"^111' 

taking Siiolii Dull along, and return lier call 
IWsh Bnliii was unable to girt 
swer iminediatolj, for lie know ‘''’f , 

time, wlion oserj moienient of Hie r 
being discnsoed, sncIi a sisit ,l„i jo 

to the scandal tint siirioiinded tliein 

long ns lie saw notliing wrong 111 , , 

he ronia not forbid it, so 1,0 said H r'k 
3 ou two go along I would bate 
if 1 bad not bten so bast " 

^ To foiifiriunlj 

TramhM Ij W W rrAIiSON 
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THE SECEET TEEATIES 

E VKIA in tli« month of Jlnj-, 1018, 1 had Asiatic Turhej wi ra to Iw defined liter, and 
goner from bantiniketan to Delhi m these were to he rtcopinseA hj Kusau m 
order to meet there Jlahatuia Gandhi, relorn for her own territorial g'lins, (iv) 
who had been Burninoned, along with other The eacred places of Islatn were to be 
Indian leaders, \i\ the Viceroy, Lord Gbelms* protected, (v) Araln-i was to he placed 
ford, for a liar Conference under an independent Musaluiaii &o%ereign, 

It -n-as the most critical time in the whole (\il the neutral rone m I’ersu, which had 


straggle, becanse of the recent disastrous 
defeat©! the Allied forces on the western 
front and the entire military collapse of 
Ilassia Daring my journey to Delhi 1 hap- 
pened to read, for the first time, a full report 
of the secret treaties made between the 
Allied rowers in the earlier stages of the 
war These state papers had been unearthed 
bj the Hessian teiolotionatj leaders, who 
had found them hidden away ui the archives 
of the llussian Foreign Office The resolu- 
tionanes had promptl} pablisbed the whole 
«t o! dooumeiits m Moieraber 1917, and 
I only caine across a copy of then m a trans 
lalion form at this date m 1918 

IV hat I found out in detail from them was 
as follows — -Vtlhe end of the jear 1914, 
•nter Allied negotiations had begun Early 
in the year 1913, the flassian Foreign 
31inister had handed over a signed Jlerao 
randumtothe Ilritish and french ambassa- 
dors claiming on beliaU of the Russian Gov- 
ernment, as their own share in the spoils after 
the War, — Constantinople and the Dardanelles, 
the islands of the Sea of "Vrarniora, together 
) with the islands of Imbros and Tenedos and a 
large strip of the Asia Minor coast The Bn- 
tish and I renoh Governments ofiicialh recog- 
nised and accepted these demands of Russia 
in the following terms — Both the Bri- 
tish and French Governments wonld agree 
to the Russian demands, provided (i) that the 
war is won, and (ii) that the claiou made 
by France and England in the Ottoman Em- 
pire and m other places are satisfied 

The British and French claims were then 
Set forward in due order Tltev demanded 
10 that Constai tinople ms to be made a 
bee harbour, (ii) a free passage lliroogji the 
, otraits was to be given to merchant ships, 
(ill) the rights of England ind France m 


been previously arranged between Kossta 
and Eogland, was to be brought withm the 
British sphere of inHuence 

The Russian Government, under the 
Cjar, immediately recognised these French 
and British claims as valid, and thus the 
first steps m the I’urtition of Turkey were 
taken in secret 

When Italy came into the struggle in 
191 >. a fresh division of spoil was secretly 
made by the Allied I'owets, which went far 
beyond the (jiiestion of Constantinople and 
Asntic Turkey f irst of all, with regard to 
the Partition of Turkey itself, Britain now 
defined her claims as including Mesopotamia 
as far as Bagdad iiud two harbours on the 
byrian Coast, Haifa and Akka I ranee was 
to aciuire Syria Cilicia and U'estern 
Kurdistan Rnssia was to have Trebuood, 
Krzetouni, Bulls Van, and feouthern Kurdi- 
stan ( bee Vppendix at the end of this 
article) Italy was to obtain a Urge stretch 
of territory, which was rich in coal, m the 
province of Adalia, m Southern Asia ilmor 
She was also to receive nen territory ad- 
joining Brylhraea in Eastern Africa and to 
be allowed a free hand lu Abyssinia 

This Italian Treaty ended with the 
following significant words — ‘•Tlio present 
Treaty is to be kept secret” The same 
TVe^ty also placed, under the Italian Crown 
large territories adjacent to Italy in Europe 
Albania was to be practically partitioned 
Istria, Dalmatia, the Gulf of Valoiia and the 
Adriatic Islands were to l>e placed under 
Italian rule The etiect of this part of the 
Triatv would be to hiiul oier to Jtali 
con'idmlde di»tntts inlabiteil 1 irgely or 
exclnsiiely by blars, Vlbanum "ind Greeks, 
against their will and consent 

Sir Edward Grvy, on bthaU of His 
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Britamuc Majestv, Bigneil tlu3 treaty in its 
niitiro*’), nnd tlio i roucli and Knsaian 
Foreign Ministors signed it also 

Other secret ^Irt-vtios wore inado lilor 
during the course of the AVar By one of 
those, m return for certain concessions, 
Shantung >\as handed oiier to Japan 
Poland was loft at the mercy of Cranst 
llassia There is still some uncertainty as 
to the exact extent of Pngland’s commit- 
ments with regard to tho Saar basin and the 
llhine houndarj on tho western front 
Probably it had been agreed upon before- 
hand that tho Saar basm was to bo annexed 
by Prance 

Kouinania received other large promises, 
b} secret ngreeniont, before entering tho 'var 
1 propose to deal in this article chiefly with 
the Partition of Turkey, because that ivas 
the outstanding fact which confronted me 
for the first time m Delhi m Maj 1018 llie 
dates of these inter allied secret documents 
deserve special notice The whole series ot 
them actually began before the end of the 
lear 1014, soon after the Allied victor; on 
the Marne The first instalmeiit of them jvas 
completed in the jear lOlo The mam Allied 
nolioi, of what may be called treaties of 
annexation,” had been determined on, as far 
as Turkey was concerned, early in the jear 
1915 This policy was continued in all Mie 
later bargains , , 

Puturo Ilistonans will place on record 
how the world was deceived A wave of 
idealism swept orer England and SootlMd. 
and even Ireland, m spite of internal dis 
oontenl, in tte Drst } ear of the irar, owing 
to compassion for Belgium and the in „ 
nation hansed by the ruthless oppression of 
an nnoltending people Tins power of nnited 
sacnrice ivas at its height during those early 

dajs of the war Tho leading statesmen of 
England fostered and encouraged it, by 
3aring that the war itself was a war of 
liberation, that no nnnoiations b' ‘’“"‘•"f® j 
were contemplated, that Britain had 

come into the war from purely dismterested 

Now, wo have ascertained from hard cold 
facts which cannot be disputed, that when 
onr statesmen wore ."y'fS .“‘Sg “"y 

r" smaing'treatmLfnlnrJ 

tiiSves^s 

apply foice to weaker nations m order to got 


Uiom iniai.r tlnii saaj against lliLir__own 
Will and con«tnt 

Uho dtcotfc practised upon tlit Indian 
pooplo at tins time by responsible statesmen 
was no loss great than that practised on the 
pooplo of Groat Britain and Ireland Ueh 
uito promises were given at a very early 
date, imraodislely after 
into tho M nr against tho Allies, that, at the 
end of the War there lie no inter- 

foronco on tho part of the Allied Powers, 
oitlicr with the IIoI, Places of Islam, m with 
the Klnlatnt For after the entry of Tartoy 
into the war, in November, IJII, ^ Irao 
Bitnalion had arisen for all 
who regard the Saltan of Turkel as their 
Khalifa nnd pray lor him 
their mosques Ihe question of 
allegiance It once presented itself “““f” 
form How could tliey light against their 

consciences were bnly relieved by 
repealed promises, made by ‘I*® fte 

the Khiinfat would remain “ „t„le 

war Without these promises, their woo 

outlook upon tho >|'”gsle 'J’f „nile 
different They understood by them ffu 

^sra AVt tirprcple of seu^de^t«rj 
mination would be 1016, Uiey 

oettlemont Finally, m J the Fn®® 

had an eaplioit statement made hy 

ogam and again, had carried '^'hey number 

among tha Mnsalmaasof India 
70.000.000, and their questioned 

to the peace of t Tl.=y 

XprnoetMearfor.h._^ 

S«o fful ye^ .^.1 

rrance, to Bast -ifrioa, to “ jl,„t 

other war areas the Khalifa, 

SSafwaT with &i.ani and had acta- 
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allj dechreiJ a jthi I calling upon nil rnthfiil 
loUoavers ol the Prophet to hght agiiiist the 
Allied Powers, the Indian ^Insalrmns gaxe 
all the support they conld to the Allied 
cause. They did tins, simply because tliej 
had been assured by tho Viceroy himself, m 
the came of the British Govercment, that the 
Khilafat would not be interfered with at 
the coDclosion of the war Let me repeat, 
they did the most ditHcnU thing m the world 
They fought against their oivc Khalifa on 
the side of those whom they regarded as 
unbelierers 

Yet all the while there was in existence 
hidden away m the archives of each foreign 
office, a series of secret treaties, destroying 
the very basis on Avhieh tho sovereignty of 
the Khalifa was founded There were trea 
ties already signed, which partitioned farkey 
almost as completely as Poland had been 
Wrtitioned in Kurope a century before 
Only the neforeseen event of tfie Rn«sian 
IwTolutiou brought to light these deeds, 
done in the dark 

I am writing this present article oo board 
tlieB Jl S Kaiser \ hind Tta>eUing with 
rae on the same boat is a ifohammedan gentle 
man, who is not a Sanni, but a Shia Be 
IS taking his son to England to put him in an 
Eaglisli School IIis faith in the Eoglisb 
^ple remains onbroken He still loves 
England with a pe(.ahar affection Bat he 
“U learnt profonndly to distrust the word 
of British statesmen after this great betrayal 
He states that Indian Mnsalmans had freely 
given men and money to the Allied cause, 
in those early days of the war He stales 
also that he himself Lad placed literally all 
he possessed in the world at the disposal of 
the British Government, believing that his 
own religion would be respected, and that 
the AUi^ cause rras based on righleousness 
and truth and the fear of God He actually 
recruited by his own efforts 4 000 recruits for 
me Indian Army on the basis of this faith 
But notbiQg that has happened in recent 
Indian history has ever shaken Ins confidence 
mote than the betrayal of his own Musalinan 

E iople by Britisb statesmen and the entire 
ck of the fear of God, which made them 
So deliberately cheat and tell lies m order to 
Win the war 

To return now to mj slon about the In* 
UQu A\ar Conference in Delhi, to which 
imhatma Gandhi bad been suimnoued by the 
Viceroy, on behalf of the King Kuiperor 


Aslhiic alreadv related, on my joarne; to 
Delhi, I bad seen for the hrst time a copy of 
the secret treaties Cert'iin vague rumours 
find reached me before about them, but it 
was 10 an edition of the London “Nation” 
that 1 had first seen the full report and the 
translation of some of the original doenments 
themselves As far as I was able to judge, 
the summary of them m the “Nation” and 
the translations made were reliable and 
genome They bore on their face the tokens 
of their veracity Therefore, when I had read 
them through, they came like a staggering 
blosr, to me I wished, from the bottom of 
my heart, tliat they could be proved not to 
be authentic Bnt my fears were roused to 
an extraordinary degree, and I conld not 
set them nt rest 

Thronghont the earlier jears of the war, 

1 had been troubled, like most people who 
thought seriously, with many doubts and an 
xi-ties about the origins o* the world straggle 
Above all else, I bad been exceedingly un- 
happy at England’s increasingly close and 
intimate entente with the despotic Bnssian 
Governtment ander the Csar, which was the 
most reactionirj Government m the AVest 
1 knew a good deal concerning the sinister 
actions which had destroyed the indepen- 
dence of Persia It was on these actions 
that the entente with Russia had been 
orginaliy founded Therefore, 1 hud from 
the very first gravely suspected, that en- 
tanglements With Russia had been a mam 
factor m drawing England into the IVar 
The military rulers of Russia were no less 
arrogant and unscrupulous than those of 
Austria and Prussia I feared greatly that 
the righteous emse of the Allies had been 
compromised by them 

All this had before weighed heavily on 
my mind But it had been vague, indefinite 
and inconclusive Here, however, in these 
secret agreements, was something that was 
not vague at all, but horribly tangible 
and real Tho hand of Russia was visible 
from the first in them as a predatory 
power B hat gave me the greatest pam of 
all was to realise that my own country bad 
descended down to the level of these military 
dictators in agreeing to these treaties of 
annexation 

I was staying at Dt,lhi, along with 
Slahatma Gandhi in the house of Principal 
Rndra ^^e discussed together these secret ■ 
doenments, which had been pnbliahed in the r’' 
/ 
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“aNation’ 1 c mid inidorsluid, ns eniU as 
possible, after reading tliuin through, that the 
great ball>.«fOf tlio Indian ilusahnans ^voitld 
consider, when the^ had read them, that 
they had been bronght into the war niider 
false pretences lor the Klulafat ^vis not 
onU interfered with b> these compaels 
its basis >\as undermined 

On the next day, Mahatma Gandln, went 
to Viceregal Lodge V ith his usual promp 
titnde he hnd immediately asked for an in- 
terview, in order to put the question to 
the Viceroy himself, hat do these secret 
treaties mean 

He asked me to walk with him to Vice- 
regal Lodge and I uxiited impatiently outside 
at the foot of the 1 lagstaff Tower, while the 
intemew took place "W Iren ho came hick he 
told me that ha had immediately challenged 
the Viceroy with regard to this apparent 
breach of faith The Viceroy had urged in 
reply, that “Judgment should be suspen 
ded” The docamonts had been received 
from tainted sources, and any guilt of British 
statesmen had not been proved \\ hatever 
might be the verdict hter, after the whole 
matter had been Hiially tested, the one thing 
that had to bo done then, at that critical 
juncture, was to take the larger view of the 
struggle, as a great world conflict between 
right and wrong, and to get on with the vvar 
This, as far as 1 can tecoUect it, is what 
Mahatma Gandhi told me concerning the 
interview, as we walked home together 

The next morning, I had to see the Vico 
toy in person and wlien I met him and dial 
lenged him, he used with me the very same 
arguments about the secret documents not 
being proven and about the necessity of get 
ting on with the war Ho also spoke about 
the larger issues of the struggle 

Mahatma Gandhi thought over the whole 
matter very carefully indeed after his inter 
view with the Viceroy He asked my opinion 
abont the gennmeness of the documents I 
told him, that I was afraid they must bo 
genuine They seemed to bear the marks of 
genuineness upon the surface But sudi 
was Ills unbounded faith at that time in 
British integrity and such was his respect 
for Lord Chelmsford perBOiially that lu 
spita of lus doubt nhont tlie secret docn 
inents, he deteimiied to go forward and 
to treat them ( ns the k iceroy Inl said ) ns 
non proven 

On looking back now, I am ready to ac 


knowledge with dttp ngret, timt I did not 
siiiUciently attempt to set fcrwird before 
'[iliitmu Gandhi the piobibility of the 
ffi nuiiteat>ss of the documents Indeed, 
I haidly tnrtd at that time to face it 
loyself In my own mind, the wish was 
fatlur to the thought, that there might 
still be a loop hole left for prov ing the docu 
ments to bo irntriistMoithy The skeleton 
of those Secret treaties remained in the cup 
board of inj mind I had hastily opened the 
ciipboird and looked at the skeleton inside 
but I did not care to open it again When, 
Iito III the year, the tide of i/ctory turned in 
favour of the Allies, then, in the excitement 
of those days, the matter almost passed away 
from my own memory altogether To 
Slalmlma Gandhi, as far us I could follow his 
process of thinking, the whole question bad 
been decided once and for all to his own mind’s 
attisfaction at Delhi He gal's the Allied 
statesmen, ns it were, the benefit of the doabt 
and never thought further about the affair 
till the war was over 

Out Nemesis ever follows upon the path 
of wrong doing, even tboogh with -.baiting 
Btep<> \Vhen the Armistice came at last, ana 
the peace terms were to be decided according to 
the principles of self determination laid down 
by President M ilson when Germany had laid 
down her arms and placed herself absolutely 
helpless m the hands of the Allied Powers 
then the Piiries begin to wreak tbeir 
vengeance upon Europe for the lies which 
had been told The secret treaties were 
brought out one by one and laid on the 
council table of the Peace Conference 
at Vers lilies, and their payment in full 
was demanded At once the injury to public 
honour and public trust became manifest 
to all They were the Apple of Discord at 
the Conference which made righteous peace 
impossible 

One of the strangest of all strange things 
in those days of moral darkness which 
obscured the face of Europe, was the 
fact disclosed by President V lUou, that 
these docuneuts lad not l>een shown, even 
to hiiji, when America entered the war 
Apparently he had not understood the 
disturbing /act of their eustcJfCe, whew 
ftp II ad« 1 !•» gr at appi.nl for a peace 
«u*(tl nentoiitlu- hues of spIMetorminaiJon 
♦rarlv la the vrar l*Mi) and liid down his 
famovs iourteen Points J-ven when the 
Armistice was declared on the basis of Uiese 
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by tliD military masters of Germany *■ That 
story IS too well tnown to nceJ repetition Bnt 
it IS also trno, that while this was being said, 
oar Ministers had on the anvil, at the same time, 
a senes o! engagements with our Allies, -a hich 
committed us to schemes of territorial conquest 
on an nnprecodoated scale for the increase of our 
own 4od our Allies' dcmintoos, often at the 
expense of smaller nationalities all over the 
world No doubt, Mr Asquith a phrases wore 
elastic enough to cover that, or almost anj thing 
else Still, the fact remains, the public were 
given to understand that none of the Allies 
would demand terms of peicc without the prior 
consent of the otheis while m private that 
consent was being given beforehand to demands 
involving a vast scheme of world wide conqnest 
and a considerable disregard of the wishes of 
small nationalities ’ 

These words are not too severe to "lioiv in 
its true light the betrayal of humanity winch 
the conduct of the Buropoan Ins be 

tokened This betrayal Ins come home to 
India, as to other countries in the Past, 
with & peculiar bitterness of distrust Up to 
times wuioh are still recent, the word of an 
Englishman was treated with a certain 
respect because of the people and the race 
from which he came Cut that credit has 
now waned, even to eclipse, owing to gro3$ 
breaches of faith which have been perpetrated 
during the IVar Only a short time ago, I 
asked an Indian gentleman,— whose family 
was well knot! n for its ancestral friendship 
with the British rice,— whethei, in the event 
of another war in which Fngland nas lO’ 
volved, there would be ain response from 
India ills reply was itself a portent lie 
said to me “Kiigland inaj get mercenaries 
still m plentj from India, but she would not 
get a single volunteer ” So deep had the 
iron entered into his soul 

My intention in writing this article will 
not be fulfilled, if it is regarded as only 
drawing n moral from the treatment of India 
during the war In my mind, all the while, 
has been rnnning the solemn note of warn- 
ing, which the subject brings, concerning 
the baseness of all war, and every war, and 
war itself "War is hell" is not a litorory 
phrase It is a fact ^ , 

India, if she had been in Fogland’s place, 
or France’s place, ns a protagonist, would 
have been demoralised bv the same atmos 

phero of bareness, winch war always brmi^ 

m its tram Ko one. who knows personally 
thecharactcra of the I oghsh rulers, — men like 
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Mr Asqnitli and Lord Grey,— could doubt for 
a moment, that in their private lives they 
are men of honour and integrity Yet it is 
men like these, who, under the stress of 
fierce, blinding nationalism, combined with 
an evil tradition of secret diplomacy m the 
fcisL descend to acts of deceit and 

untruth 

The clear, cold, naked fact appears to ba 
very slowly dawning upon the more advan 
ced and cmlised peoples of the world 
through bitter, agonising experience, that 
War IS not a glorious thing at all, hat a 
liideons disease, which from time to time, 
like some poisonous £pidemic, infects whole 
peoples and nations and leads them on to 
tiiternecine slaughter 

While thus laying bare and open the 
faults, which I believe to have beonconiinit 
ted by the statesmen of my own race in the 
late war, I would thus express, before closing 
this article, my faith ns to the future I 
believe, with all my heart, that a way 
will be found, throngli fill mistakes ana 
failures, by which the old friendship 
between India and Fngland will bo rcslorea 
ondor healthier conditions tlian those 
prevailing to day But this can only come 
to pass, when Fngland has been ohns 
tened, and India has learnt self resnect I 
believe also, with all my heart, that the 
human races, in Past and West, nr© not 
drifting furthernpart in spiti of nil outward 
appearance to the contrary, but in reality 
are drawing together in ft now spiritual 
relationship, which is closer than all politi- 
cal tics 

SiEz 0 r A^DRK1^S 

APPENDIX 

Tbt following translation of two of thoMvrft 
ngrcemonls was puhbsl cd in tho 
OnanltaH On ^furch C, I©]© 5 ley may h© 

taken ns n spccirncu of tl c*»o documents as • 
wJjoIc 

SrEu ASP Piitfnsc 
Aa a rcsolt of oegotmtions, wl ich took 
tn liontlon and FctrogKul m tbo Spring of 1 In, 

(he Allied Jlnbsh Freoch and Jlussiaii Oorvn 
ntcnla ramo to an ajyrccmenl ns rrj,ftn!i to© 
future delimitation of U eir re»|>ecH»c fon« of 
influence aiil terntonal acqnniliotts In Torlcf, 
na well as tie formation fn Aral la of an 
pendent Arab State or m n of Arab 

fetatea Tie j,cBcro! princt|lei of aj,rre!aeDl 
are as follows — 
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Ru«sift obtains tbe provinces ol Ef?eronm, 
Trebuonil, Van, and Bitlis, as n-ell as temlory 
m the Sonthem part of Knrdistan along the line 
of Mnsh Sert Ibn Omar Ajnadzie Persian frontier 
The limit of Ilnssian acquisitions on the Black 
Sea coast vronld bo fixed later on at a point 
lyms TTcst of Trebiiotid 

i ranee obtains the coastal stnp o! Syria, the 
vnajei of Adana, and a territory bonnded on the 
South by the line Ainlab-hlanlin to the fntnte 
Russian frontier and on the north by a line Ala 
Dach Zara Egm Kharpnt 

Great Britain obtains the ^kinlhem part of 
Jlesopotamia, witli Bagdad, and stipalates for 
herself m Syria the ports of Haifa and ALka 
By agreement between h mnee and England 
the rone between the French and British 
temtones forms n confederation wif Arab States, 
or one independent Arab State, the rones of 
tnfiaence m which are determined at the same 
time 

Alexandria is proclaimed a free port 
IVith a Tiew to securing tho religious 
interests of tho Entente Pavers, Patesline with 
the Holy Places is separated from Torlish 
Territory and snljeeted to a special regime to 
be determined by agwemerit ostween Russia, 
France and h oglsnd 

As a general rule the contracting powers 
undertake mutnally to recognise ll e concessions 
and privileges existing in (emtomes now 
acqnireil by theta which exi«ted before tho Bar 
They agree to nssnine such portions o! the 
Ottoman debt as corre'pood to ti eir respcctiio 
acqaisition 

The DxRuxvmEs a>d Prssu 
Confidential telegram of the hlinister of 
Foreign ASaire to tlo AmW'ador in Pans 
(? London ) Slarch 7, lOlh, No 12G5,— 
Referring to the memorandum of the Bntish 
Govemsaent f Embassy ?) here of 'Mnrcb 12lb 
will yoa please express to Grey the profonwl 
gratitude of the Imperial GoTemment for the 
complete and final assent of Great Britain to the 
•olntion of the qnestion of the Straits and Con 
sUntmople m accordance with Rossia’a desires 
The Impenat Government fully appreciates the 
sentiments of the British Government and feels 
certain that a sincere recognition of mntoal 
interests will seenro forever the firm fncndsl ip 
between Russia and Great Britain 

Raving already given its promise respecting 
the conditions of trade in tho Straits awl Con 
ataotinople, the Imperial GoTemment fees no 
objection to confirming its assent to (») the 
establishment of free transit through Conatanli 


BOpIe for all goods not proceeding from or 
proceeding to Rnssia, and (ii) the free pasoge 
throngh tho Streita for merchant vessels la 
Older to facilitate tho breaking through of tho 
Dardanelles undertaken by the Allies, tho 
Impenal OoTcrnment is prepured to eo-opcwito 
ttt inducing tho«a Stales whose help is considenid 
nsefnl by Great Bntain and France to join in 
the anderiaking on reasonable terms 

The Imperial Government completely ehatca 
the view of tho British Government, that the 
holy Sloslem places mnst also in fntnro remain 
under an independent hloslem rule It is desir- 
able at once to clncidate, whether it is contem- 
plated to Icavo those places under the role of 
Turkey, the Sultan rctamiug the title of Caliph, 
or to create new independent States, since the 
Imperial Government wonld regard the separa 
tion of the Calipbato from Turkey as very tJesir 
able Of conrse, the freedom of pilgrimsgo must 
be completely serured 

The Impenal Government confirms its assent 
to the iDiIosion of the neutral rone of Persia m 
the Bntish sphere of influence At the same 
time however it regards it as jsst to stipulate, 
(hat the distncts adjoining the cities of Ispahaa 
and \erd forming with them ona inseparable 
whole should be secnreil for Rossia in new of 
the Russian interests which havo amen there 
The neutral tone now forma a wedge between 
tho Russian and Afghan frontiers and comes np 
to tho vciy frontier line of Russia at SaUager 
Hence a portion of this wedge will 1 ave to 1^ 
annexed to the Russian sphere of luflacnce Of 
essential importance to the Imperial Government 
»9 the quevVion of Railway construction in the 
neatral cone which will require further amicable 
discnssion. 

The Imperial Government expects that in 
future its full liberty of action will bo recognised 
m the sphere of influence allotted to it, coupled 
in parlttuluT with the right of preferentially de 
veloping in that sphere its financial and economic 
policies 

Lastly, the Imperial Government considers it 
desirable simnltaneonsly to solve also tho pro 
blems in Jfortl em Afghanistan adjoining Russia 
in the wnsQ of the wishes expressed on the sub 
jeetby tho Imprml ilinistry m the conrse of 
the negotiations last year , 

„ - (Signed) Sixovorr 

uestdes tl ese papers there were many others, 
especially one which may bo regarded as the 
most imporUnt of all namely, the Treaty be 
tween Great Britain, France, Italy and Russia, 
giving the terms of Italy s bargain, on coming 

into tiiA tt *r ” 
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THE CONTEMPLATIVE LIFE 


“To PCOitN oruonxs iuk uiorroc*! cats ” 
—iLtllon 


I NDIA Jms lately pa'iscd tlirouj'b a period of 
great strco^ and storm , a tidal >\ aA o of poll 
tical enthusiasm, the like of nliich has ncACr 
hceu 6CCU bofaro has swept o\tr tho tnliro con 
tinent, and the minda of our joungmen were so 
uusetUed that many of them loft their schools 
and colleges and turned polili<.al agitators 
Fired by Iho noble ambition to scr\o their 
motherland thej sincerely belieicd that this was 
the way to make her groat, and attain national 
success There was none to remind them of R h 
Stevenson 8 warning that nohttes is perhaps the 
only profession for which no preparation is 
thongiit necessary The spirit in which Gokhalo’a 
Servants of India Society went about tloirnork 
is the right spirit for oar young men, ambitiooe 
of political success, to follow My object to day 
wifi, however, bo to place before tlie rising 
generation of my countrymen, not necessarily 
stadents, another ideal of conduct which in many 
respects is the antithesis of llie one they ha\c 
hitherto mostly pnrsned, and on winch our 
national success depends not less than on 

^ It is not alwaj s remembered that ‘the true 
test of civilization,” in the words of Fmersou, 
“is not the census, nor the sue of cities nor 
the crops — no, bub the kind of roan tho conntiw 
turns out.” If we only think of it, we shall, 
with Wordsworth, be struck with tho hislono 
fact 

‘How much the destiny of Alan had still 
Hung upon single persons’ 

National greatness, then is the sum total of 
individual greatness, and as Longfellow has 
well said, 

“The heights by great men reached and kept 
• Were not attained by sudden flight 
But they, while their companions slept. 

Were toiling upwards m the night 

It may not bo possible for all of ns to be 

ceniusea or great men, but we may all try lo be 

Slrthy of being thoir humble 

as Jolm Morley says, “Not only the well being 

M the many, "^but tho chances of eseeptmnal 

are highest, in a society atcrage inter 

est, curiosity, capacity are all highest 


There should, therefore, be greater deterniina 
tioniiitlio individuals composing the nation, to 
1» grcal As Emorson .sys, “lulcli yojr 
to a Star” More men among us shooW un 
take diflicult tasks, and they should take heart 
from the thought that 

“Tasks in hours of insight will'd , , 

C“" >» ““"S'' flSliw A «.W) 

And in or>Ier to cnll.vlle this 
ness we need not embrace a wide i 
action 

“H yon nonlil liolp lo ■ni'1‘8 «>» ''"’"B 
Begin al homo , ll.ere lies a lifetiM 

Goctlie’a famous linos slionld be onr motto 
“Like the star 
That shines afar 
Witliont haste 
And without rest 

Let each man wheel, with steady sway 
Round tbe task that rales the day 
And do hiB best 

We should not care too much for success 
“Not failure, but low 

As George Eliot a'T,ng’*'to the 

man ought to fear IS faihng .fn garly 

purpose ho sees to be best -niares effort, 

mcoess i. otton d.sasfrons " , „ dml 
mliilo diftonlty stimnlates, “^"'‘.Toibbon) 

longo that aronsos dormant pomom fG 

•Laurn to limit yourself, to rontem J 
„lh some dofinite Ib.ng, of 

work" 'I. .”4e™ IS action ■» 

the JoHTnal Inttme „t^_ lreat purpose 
slight but it may he done to a g at p 

ani e""oWed tlerefore.’ says Buskin^ 

form the small tilings that you 

they will W o^er St.menS, 

to perform (Bright; We are popular 

andthcro is too great a ^®V^®^'”£ndcncy must 
applause among us ^onfs.’ 

be ngidly checked We long fo S , . 
snyall ft.ck, “and for IhmV, 

coild mak« something of onr me, a" 
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if tre Lad not sncli email, sordid cares and tasks 
IVe ask for heroic duties, Lnt tlie duties that lie 
to our Lands are heroic The so called heroic 
occasions are, after all, often easier, and there 
fore less heroic, than the commonplace trials 
that daily tell the staff of which we are made ” 
Bot whatever the task, great or small, we set 
oat hands to, we should never lorget that "life 
13 too short for aught hut high endcaronr 
(E IN' Wileos) As P J Bailey puts it, 

“We live la deeds, not years 

He most lives 

ho tliinks most, feels the noblest, acta 
the best * 

^latthew Arnold speaks of two duties 
‘ Of toil unsever'd from tranquillity ' 

Of labour, that m lasting fruit outgrows 
har noisier schemes, accomplish’d in repose. 

Too great lor haste, loo higli for rivalry * 

The best work is always quiet noik — ‘A 
roan who lives right, and is right, has moro 

f iwer in his silence than auollier has by 
u vTorvls (P Brooks) Carlyle speaks of 
‘ the uoblo sileut men, scattered here and 
there, each in his omi department silently 
thinking, silently working whom no morning 
newspaper makes mention of ' They are the 
salt of the earth A country that has none or 
few of these is in a bod nay ’ It is to these 
men that Taylor alludes when lie says ‘ the 
world knows nothing of Its greatest men. Si 
lence, ’ says Carlyle, “ is the element in which 
great things fashion themselves together that 
at length they may enieige, fulliormed an I 
majestic, into the daylight of life, which they 
are tbeneelortb to nJe ” John Jlorley calls coUec 
tedness the reserve of humanity against tho 
days of onleal The cry now is that we should 
turn our attention to constructive work Rnskin s 
advice 13 to the point la this connection To 
do as much as you can heartily and happily do 
each day in a well-determined direction with a 
view to far-off results, with present enjoyment 
of one a work, vs the only proper, the only esson 
tially profitable way ” To ent a figure before the 
world is the aim of most people even with regaid 
to matters which call forth the best that is in 
ns. But in the words of I merson it ehonld bo 
our constant endeavour to be, and not to seem 
Abte of contemplation is not wilbont its 
moments of divme discontent A* the Mababba 
rata says, fiial W_^ — discontent is at 

the soot of all success It is when a man begins 
to tire of a life merely of the senses that be 
turns inward within himself eiplorcs tl o hid len 
wealth of tho soul, and formulates somO noble 
aim, for not to have aims, as Browning has it, 
m^kes it impossible to bo great at all Tho strife 


after realization IS hard, the spirit is williag but 
tho fiesh IS often weak, and there ore frequent 
spells of dejection Nevertheless, the stmgglo 
braces oor nerves, wo gam a step from wbicli 
the serene heights, where all strife is at an end, 
are visible, and the vision stemlies our drooping 
spirit, and once more we start for our goal witli 
renewed vigour “In what docs a great life 
consist ? ’ asks Alfred do Vigny and he answers, 
“ m making the conceptions of youth the achiev e- 
ment of nper years ' 

“ Tell him that when lie is a man 

He most reverence the dreams of his youth “ 

Tliese dreams may lie commonplace enough 
provided they are of the right sort, and greatness 
consists not in heroic visions, but, ss has been 
well sail in taking the common tliinsS of life 
and vvalking truly amongst them 

TUe man of eouteinplaticn is not a Diogenes 
in Ins tub oblivions of all that goes on aronnd 
him As Ella Wheeler Wilcov says 
When mighty problems face a startled world 
No V Idle man is neutral Uiglit or wrong 
His tliougl U go forth assertive, nnafruid, 

To stand by bis coiivutious and to do 
Tbeir part 111 shaping issues to an end 
• ••••• 

• • • • * to stand 

Without convictions in a worll which needs 
Constructive tliiuktug is a coward s part ' 

Again 

‘ To eit in silence when we should protest 
Makes cowards ont of men The Iinman race 
Has climbed on protest 

The ideal of the man of action, it must be 
mdmilted, is not the same as that of the man of 
coutempbliou They are cast in different 
moulds and yet the world las need of both 
As Diderot says ’ there 13 little enthustaBoi 
where there is much light , enthnsiasm is nearly 
always theemotion of a soul that 13 more passion 
ate than it is instructed yet a thicker, who 
looke at things in the dry lial t of reason, may 
be an enthusiast on bohalf of his ideas his 
enthusiasm fails only when it is put to the hard 
test of action But as M Stepmak says m his 
introduction to Tnrganev s Eiiflin ' Tet he is not 
an impostor Uis enthusiasm is contagions 
because it IS sincere and his eloquence is con 
vincing because devotion to his ideals is an 
absorbing passion with him He would die for 
them, and what is more rare he would not 
swerve a bait s breadth from them for any 
vrorldlr advantage, or for fear of any Iianlship 
Only this passion and this enthusiasm sprint 
with him entirely from tl e head The hearf, 
the deep emotional power of human love and 
pitv, lay dormant m Iiim withnll their w 
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nesso<», nB<lin /ind tlio nioii of Ins fifnmp lu 

other wonla, tlio men of the gcncrntion of 1^0— 
lia\o ren^orcil nn heroic serMcc to tlicir connlir 
They incnlenleil m it the rolipion o! Iheir ideal . 
they bronghl in tlio seeds, ■nlnch had only to bo 
Ihrorrn into tlio mirm ^irrow of tlieir naiivo 
soil to bring forth tlio rich crops o! tho fatnre' 
Tins, in tho region of idoa-j, is tbo eeryico irbieli 
tho thinkers render to futnro toncrations of Ihcir 
conntrymcn 

‘In all tho chief matters of life ire are alono,* 
says Amiel IVonlsiNorth speaks of tho ‘self 
sufficing poner of solitndc’ Iho tiro Iiiglisit 
poots who ha%o hiul tho fnllcst sympathy with 
rnrol life, eoliliide, and nature, and uboio best 
poetry was inspired by theso tliemea, •were 
Cowperand Wonlsworlh * 

"0 fnendfy to tho licst pnrsnits of man, 
Fnondl^ to thought, to Mrtac, and to peace 
Domestic life in rnml pleasuro pass d , 

Scones formed for conteniphtion. and to nurso 
Tho growing seeds of wisdom tliat snggcsl 
Dy ciery pleasing imago they present, 
JlefIccicoflS aacli as mehorate tho heart. 
Compose the passions, and exalt tl e miml 
• ••••• 
Hail, therefore, patroness of health and caso 
And contemplation, heart consoling jots 
A nd harmless pleasures, in the thronged abodo 
Of multitudes nnknown , bail, rural life * 

Coirper 

But thougb the contemplative life is to bo 
admired, a id forma tho subject of the present 
discourse, tho need of social intercourse for man 
is not to be ignored 

"Sfan in soeiety is like a doner * 

Blown in its native bed 'tis there alone 
His faculties, expanded m full bloom. 

Shine out , there only roach tbeir proper use 
(Cowper) 

Who lu Cowper’s estimation, is the happy raanP 
“ He Is the happy man 

Who, doomed to an obscure but trangnil state. 

Is pleased with it and were he free to choose, 
Would make his fate his choice 

bo overlooks the world 
She scorns his pleasures, for she knows them 
not. 

Ho seeks not hers for he has proved tliom 

vain 

He cannot skim the ground like summei 

birds 

Pursuing gilded Jlios, and such ho deems 
Her honour*, her emoluments, her joys 
Iherofore in contemplation is Ins bliss. 

Whose power is such, that whom slio lifts 
Irom earth 

She makes familiar with a heaven unseen 


And shows him glories yet to bo revealed, 
Not slotliful he, though scorning uiiemploy d 
And ren^nred o/i as ageless, stillest streams 
Oft water fairest meadows, and the bird 
That flutters least is longest on the wing 
• • • • • 
His warfare is within There unfatiguoi 
Hjs fervent spirit Jahoars There ho fights, 
And there obtains fresh triumphs o’er him 

self, 

And never withering wreaths, compared with 
which 

Tho laurels that a Ceasar reaps are weeds 
Perhaps the self approving haughty world 

Ilcccivcs advantage from his noiseless hours 
Of w Inch she little dreams " 

(Covrper) 

But the solitaiT life most not he mistaken 
for iho life of slothful e ise 

“ Absence of occupation is not rest , 

A mmd quite vacant is a mind distress’d 

• • • • • 

Thought, to tho man who never thinks, may 
seem 

As natural as w hen asleep to dream 
Bnl reveries ffor human minds will actj 
Specious in show, impossible in fact, 

Tuoso flimsy webs that break as soon as 

wrouglit 

Attain not to the dignity of thought 
• • • » • 

A mind unnerved or indisposed to bear 
Tbo weight of subjects worthiest of her care, 
Wiiatevcr hopes a change of scene inspires, 
Jlnst change her nature, orTn vain retires 
® (Cowper) 

Solitude IS not meant to exclude the com 
pauy of eelect friends so necesSary to stimulate 
the mind to healthy activity, holh through s;m 
pathy and opposition, and tho interchange o 
ideas 

***I praise tho rrenchmau [La Bmyere^, his 

remark was shrewii— 

How sweet, how passing sweet, is solitude ‘ 

But grant me still a friend m my retreat, 

■ft horn I may whisper— solitude is sweet 
Wordsworth speaks of 

that inward ejo 
Vi Inch IS the hlisb of solitude 
and of 

that 1 lessed moot? 

lu wlucli tl e burthen of the mystery 
In which the heavy and the weoiy weight 
Of all this unintelligible world 
Is Ii<»litaned —that serene and blessed mood. 

In which tl e affections gently lead ns on — 

Until tl o Li-oath of this corporeal frame 
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Aud EN en ihc motion oI onr hnroftn Wo<x\ 

Almost sQspEoded, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living sonL 
While Tilth an eye made qniet fay the power 
Of harmony, and the deep povi er of joy. 

We see into the life of things ” 

To a contemplative mind libe Wordsworth a, 
feature is not the inanimate thing it is to most of 

“ For I liwe learned 
To look on natorc, not as m the hour 
Of thoughtless yootb , bnt hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad mnsio of humanity, 

Nor harsh nor grating, thongh of ample 

power 

To chasten and aabdee And I haie felt 
A presence that dtstnrbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thonghts, a sense snblimo 
Of something far more deeply interfescd, 
"Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns. 
And the roand ocean and. tho living ait, 

And the bine sky and in the mind of man 
A motioa and a spirit, that impels 
All tbinkinB things, all objects of alt tbonght. 
And rolls throngh all things ” 

Eogeme de Gnerin, in France, and her more 
famous brother, Plannee, were kindred spirits 
to Cowper anti Wordsworth in England “The 
country, and nothing but the country, says 
Eogente, “suits me The following from Man 
rwe la m the true Wordsworthian vein •• Every 
time we allow ourselves to penetrate into nataro, 
oursonl opens to the most moving impressions 
There is something in nature, whether she is 
say and decks herscllason fine days, whether 
she IS pale, grey, cold, Tainj,as inaatumnand 
winter, which stirs not only tho eurface of the 
sou), hot also its most hidden secrets, and swaLes 
a thousand recollections that Lave apparently 
no connection with the outward view, but which 
doubtless carry on an intercoorso with the soul 
of nature by sympathies unknown to us To^ay 
I was conscious of that marvellaua power, while 
lying in a wood of beeches breathing the soft 
■pntig air ” Dnt no modem poet has sung so 
eaqumtely otthe universal life flowing through 
nature and man as our own HabindrSDath, and 
the serene beauty of some of his poems tranquil 
use the soul hke prayer Take, for instance, the 
following from the GitanjaU 

“ To day tho Summer has come at my window 
with its sighs and murmurs , and the bees are 
Paying their nunislrelsy at the court of the 
flowenng grove 

“ Now it IS time to sii quiet, face to face with 
thee, and to sing dedication of life in this 
silent and overflowing leisure” 

The contemplatiie miud is the disciplined 
mmd, which is not to bo swayeil to and fro by 


every passing gust of passion It must bo & 
mind attuned like ordsworth's, who «vys . 

*'3Ie tins nnehartered freedom tires, 

I feel the weight of chanco desires " 
Solomon says, “The eyes of the fool arc in tle- 
etvds of the earth,” and tho advice of the wise 
man is, “Dwell at home”, i e, with yourself. 
Colendge says on this 'Alas ' the largest part of 
mankind are nowheitJ greater stringers than at 
home ’ He speaks of three treasures, love and 
light— 

“And calm thoughts regular as infants’ breath ” 
To attain that supremo gift of the gods, 
perfect tranquillity, a repose whicli no wordly 
cares can rnflle, one mnst 

' feel within 

home source of consolation from above, 

Sweet refreshings, that repair his strength, 

And fainting spirits uphold 

(Sliltoa) 

Dot Ibo ttia ojiilevivlalna is not merely a life 
of placid serenity “The one who takes suffi- 
cient time mentally to form his ideals is the 
one who is best adapted to the strennons life” 
(R 'll Tryne) Ideas, it is well forns to romem 
ber, have a high economic valoe Ideas, whether 
those of art or science, or those embodied in prac- 
tical npphaiHes, are the most real of tie gifts that 
each generation receives from its predecessors 
the pnisnit of ideas is not less real in the high- 
est sense of the word than la the collection o! 
facts (Jlsrshall) 

Nor should we be discouiaged by the insigniB 
caoce of onr individual contribution to the 
worlds stock of fruitful ideas ‘He that 
IS faithful in that which is the least,’ says 
the Bible, ‘is faithful also in much ’ “The 
commonest lot may be transEgnred by the 
love, the patience, the sweetness we put into 
it Thou canst not choose thy task, 

perhaps, but thou canst choose to do it well 
Those canst not do what thou wonldst, yet thou 
canst do bravely what thou must” ('VT 31 
Salter) “The aids to nohle life are all within,” 
says 3[atthew Arnold One of the best aids to 
judicious self-edncation, “the power of Concen 
trating the mind vigorooily on a serious subject 
and pursuing continuous trains of thought’ 
can.accotding to Lecky, “only be accomplish^ 
by the lodividual himself acting in complete 
uolation upon his own nature and in the cham 
ber of his own tnisd ” At the same time, w'e 
must not forget that it is the busiest men who 
find most time lor eiceptional work outside 
the range of their professional duties “The 
art of wisely using tho spare five minutes, the 
casual vacancies or intervals of life, is one of the 
most valuable we can acquire ’ (Lecky) 

The man who lives inconstant romniniuoii 
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with nature, docs not require any external aida 
to enjo^ ment 

“Sound needed none, 

Nor any ^ oico of joy his spirit drank 
The spectacle sensation, sonl, and form, 

All melted into him , they swallon ed up 
His animal being , m them did he live, 

And by them did he live , they were Ins life 
In such access of mind, in such high hour 
Of visitation from the liMng God, 

Thought was not, in enjoyment it expired ” 

(IVordsTTorth) 

Sir "Walter Scott sings that 

“One crowded Lour of glorious life 
Is worth an ago without a name ” 

But men of Wordsworth’s turn of mind 
behe\o that 

"the gods approxo 

“The depth, and not the tumult of the sonl ” 
The c'^sential thiug is to live nobly 

“There is 

One great societj alouc ou earth 
I he noblo Luiug and the noble Dead ’ 

(Wordstvortb) 

“And man being made in the imago of God, 

“the godhead which is ours 
Can nevei utterly be charmed or stilled ’ 
(Wordeworth) 

“Man, if be do but live witliin tho light 
Of high endeavours daily spreads abroad 
His beiug, armed with strength that cannot 

fail ’’ 
(Wordsworth) 

Ho who *13 privileged to breathe m solitude’ 
acquires 

“Fresh power to commuuo with tho invisible 

world. 

And hear the mighty stream of tendency 
Uttering, for elevation of our thought, 

A clear sonorous voice, inaudible 
To the vast multitude , whose doom it is 
To run tho giddy round of \ain delight 
Or fret and labour on the plain below ’ 

(Wordsworth) 

This dislike for the muUitade — 

13 , ftccording to llio Gita, one of the cliarac 

tonstics of the wise man 

The scholar whose daj 5, as Southey puts it, 
are past among the dead, leads a life which is 
not Jess austere than that of tho religious recluse 
who has always been honoured lu this county 
Plain living aud high tlimking must always be 
the mark of the true scholar 
“Knowledge, metlnnks, 

Should be allowed a pnvUego to have 
Her anchorites, bkc piety of old j 


Men, w ho, from faction sacred, and unstained 
By war, might, if so minded, turn aside 
Uncensured, and subsist, a scattered few. 
Living to God and Nature, and content 
With that communion Consecrated he 
The spots where such abide ' ’ 

(Wordsworth) 

Here is a picture of the contemplative scholar 
drawn by tbe same hand 

“Books 

Were ready comrades whom he could not tire , 
Of whose society the blameless man 
Was never satiate Their familiar voice, 

Even to old age, with unabated charm 
Beguiled his leisure hours , refreshed his 

thoughts, 

Beyond its natural elevation raised 
His introverted spirit, and bestowed 
Upon bis life an outward dignity 
Which all acknowledged ’ 

We admire patriots but far higher admiration 
IS due to the martyr to truth 
“Patriots hav e toil d and m their country’s caa«c 
Bled nobly, and their deeds, as tlioj deserve, 
Receive proud recompense , 

Bat fairer wreaths are duo, though never paia. 

To those who, posted at tbe shrine or truth, 

Have fallen in lier defence A patriot s blow, 

Well spout la such a strife, may caro ludeod, 

And for a time ensure to liis loved laud, 

The sweets of liberty and equal laws. 

Bat martyrs strnggle for a brighter prise, 

And will it with more pain 
• ••••••• 

Ho IS the free man whom the truth makes free 
And all arc slaves beside ’’ 

(Cowper) 


"Tie l.Bio.sni of tlio eciolar »od •™*’' 
eekor.’ Morley, "« iol loss 
ko lieroum of lie mao at arms 
.olhiokotnlUholtho piegres! of ' 

nea to tie mareh of miml JO the ewlds gJO 
amts, savants and Ilishis 
•‘VnTrafriniy tlirouch slnvDg 




e feel tiot lojoUJiily con micr bo soll!ei«»<'J 

innkfol to them. , , «ork 

Though Bohtude is favonnible to . . 

kJ tho acquisition of kiiowlcdgCo 
clI to remember that kuowlet ge is not tbe 
mo thing as wrisdom, and is onlj a m 

I cad, and not an end in it«elf 

Cnowledge and wisdom, far from f”/' -u 

Rve ofttimcs no connection- * 

I I eads replete with thoughts of other mci, 
isdom m minds attentive to tieirown 
Dowledgc, a rude onprofitAole mass, , 
“nicro malenal w.tl. which wisilom builds 
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Till EmooUied and squared and fitted to its place ‘ homan life 

Does but entuTulier T.totQ it aeenva to enrich Is but a loan to be repaid with use " 

Knowledge is proved that he has learned so (Cowper) 

_ , , , , much, “Thera 'is hut one thing which you have 

Wisdom IS humble that he knows no more to feaj. ,n garth, or heaven— being untrue to your 

(Cowper) lietter selves, and therefore untrne to God’ 
We abonld also remember, with Marcus (Kingsley) The outer trappings of hte being 
Aurelius, that “men seek retreats, houses lu the to fail off when man has learnt to retire within 
country, seashores, and mountains But it faiinself “The man u ho has begun to live more 
IS lu thy power whenever thou ehalt choose to senoosly within, begins to live more simply with* 
retire into thyself For nowhere either with more out ’ (P Brooks) To shine before the footlights 
quiet or more freedom from trouble does a man shonld never be our aim, bat to ino “as eierin 
retire, than into hisownsoul, parlienlarly when my great taskmaster s eye* (Milton), for “eiery 
he has within him snch thousbts that by look noble bfe leaves the fibre of it mterwoven for 


mg into them ho is immediately in perfect tran 
quiUity ’ Montaigne says the same thing when 
he observes that we carry our fetters with us, and 
that ‘ therefore it is not enough for a man to have 
sequestered himself from the concourse of people, 

It 19 not sufficient ta shift place a man must 
sreuester and recover himself from bimself 
(Flotio) It It perfectly true that, as Montaigne 
further observes, less wisdom is not required 
>n the managsraent of a private family then 
m the government o! a State Qis advice is 
that, we should etoro up our minds nitb wise 
thoughts which are wholly oars aud which need 
never chaoce with tlie change of circumstances 
Precisely the same advice is given by Buskin 
The way to attain peace vn the wonts of Buskin 
le “to make yonrseUcs nests of pleasant 
thoughts JTone of ns yet know, for none 
of us have yet been taught in early yonth 
what fairy places we may build of beantifnl 
thoughts— proof Against all adversity Bright 
fancies, satisfied memone*, noble histones, faith 
fal sayings, treasure houses of precious and rest 
fttl thoughts, which cate cannot distuih aor pom 
make gloomy nor poverty take away from ns-— 
houses built without hands for our sonie toliie 
in.” The mind is its own place, and 'there is 
nothing that makes men nefa and strong bnt that 
which they carry inside of Ibem’ (Stilton) 

The reclnse will be fortified by the thought 
that “they that deny themselves will be sure 
to find Iheit strength increased, their affection, 
raised, and their inward peace continually ang 
mented ’ (ilatthew Anrufd) Kenonnre, in order 
toeujoj— wawwtjlirr — says the Bpanishad Be 
moderate so that you may bo happy, — 

totuT 9 na1 Wiq— says the ^lahabharat This 
IS the golden mean, the noble mi Idle path 
of the Buddhists the Fpicorean rule of tem 
perunco aud tt e doctrine of moderation— 
the Gita 

“Let every man,’ says Silney Smith, “be 
occupied m the highest employment of which 
his nature is capable, anl die with the consetons 
ness that he haa done his best,’ for 


ever in the work of the world (Ruskiu) As 
Browning puts it, 

“All service ranks the same with€lod 
There is no last nor first ’’ 

“Ue who asks of bfe nothing bnt the impove 
ment of his own nature and a continnous noral 
progress towards inwanJ contentment and reli 
gions submission is less liable than anyone else 
to miss and waste life (Amiel) “A mnn who 
Suds not satisfaction in himself, seeks for it in 
vain elsewhere says even the cynical Boebe 
foncanld 

The ideal is the mould in which the real is 
ca«t, and so it is necessary for everyone of ns to 
have an ideal in life, for life la alwava adull 
grind to the man who thinks only of tbs grist. 
To the Buddhist, ‘self collectedness— that is the 
only true human dignity and those who con 
eummale this, they are the noble, they are the 
Aryas ( Paul Dahlke ) ‘ The devotion to 

•ometbiDg afar from the sphere of our sorrow " 
( Shelley ) is best cooducive to that equaiUmity 
of miod which to the Stoic was the highest vWao 
In solitude, as De S^nancour says, a man lives in 
all the ages It is only in solitude that a man 
developes a strong sense of the transitoriness of 
what IS really transitory, and a passionate pre 
ference for all that the human mind considers to 
be relatively permanent 

Buddha, Jesuc, and ^lahomed all retired to 
solitude “ far from the madding crowd s ignoble 
stnfe ’ (Grey), in order to derive inspiration 
and restore their spiritual health Va tolttl 
ttoetohim that is alone' is the cty of the 
worUl , bnt bvtter still would be the rejoinder, 
woe unto him that is never alone and con never 
bear to bo alone ' While Hamerton considers 
periods of retreat alternating with intercourse 
With the best minds of society equally necessary 
fur the growth of the mind, he obsen es “ Only 
la solitude do we learn our inmost nature and 
its needs lie who has lived for some great 
epace of existence apart from the tumult of the 
world, has discovered the vanity of the things 
for which he has no natural aptitude or gift 
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nnd at tlio same limo lie lias learnt Trhat j8 tmlj' Ported his audience to practise the asceticism 
goc^ for him " and devotion of the scholar “Silence, seclusion, 

The seeker after truth cannot hftv e the settled ranstenty, may pierce deep into the grandenr 
convictions of the enthusiast, and cannot there and secret of our being, and so diving, bring np 
fore throw himself into the vortox of Active life out of secular darkness the sublimities or the 
"With all the zeal and ardour of partisans lie has moral constitution" “ITe live inthefinnand 
to cultivate a certain air of detachment and aloof on the surface, — a thin, plausible, superficial 

ness, and “feed this mind of ours in anise existence, and talk of muse and prophet, of art 
passiveness "( Wordsworth ) As Emerson has and creation But oat of our shallow and 
it, “ He in whom the love of truth predominates frivolous way of life, how can greatness ever 
will keep himself aloof from all moonngs, and i . -m . 

afloat Ho will abstain from dogmatism, and 
recoguiso all tlio opposite negations, between 
whicli, as walls, liis being is swung Ho sob 


grow? How high was Emerson’s notion of the 
scholar's noble calling will appear from the 
following extract from the same address 
• “Ho must embrace solitude as a bride He 
must have his glees and Ins glooms alone His 
own estimate must be measure enough, his own 
praise rewanl enough for him And why mast 
the student be solitary and silent ? That he 
may be nrijuainfed with his thoughts If he 
pines in a lonely place, hankering for the 
crowd, for display, he is not in the lonely 
place, his heart is in the market, he does 
not see , he does not hear ho does not 
think But gd cherish yoor son! expel comw 
nions , set yonr habits to a life of solitude , 


mits to tlio inconvenience of suspenso and im 
perfect opinion, bnt he is a caiididato for tmth 
and respects the highest law of his being ’ 

Word^vorth longed for 

“a still retreat, 

Sheltered, but not to social duties lost. 

Secluded, but not buried ” 

Tho necessity of solitude is, in the opinion 
of Emerson, organic “Nature protects her own 

work To the culture of the world, an Archi ,,,^^3 ....o...- - 

modes, a Newton, is indispensable so she guards ^,jj faculties rise fair and full within, 

them bv n certain aridity If those had been bJee forest trees and field flowers , you will have 
good follows, fond of dancing, port, and clubs rcsnlts which, when you meet your fellow meni 
tre should liave had no ‘Iheoryofthe Sphere’ yQ„ rcmmarttcuio, nnd they will gWV 
and no * Pnneipia ’ They hod that necessity receive Ho not go into solitude only that you 
of isolation which genius feels Each must stand may presently come into public Sneh solitude 
on his glass tripod if he would keep his electri denies itself, is pnblie and state The puWw 
city " Befomug to the complaint that superior can get public experience, bnt thoj wish tie 
men are oxclnsive, Emerson says —“It would be gchoJar to repJaco to them those sineew., 

more true to say, they separate as oil from water, * i our. 

as children from old people, without love or 
hatred in the matter, each seeking Ins like , and 
any interference with tho affinities would pro 
clnce constraint and snffocation " Elsewhere 
Emerson’s advice is ‘ Keep the town for occasions, 
bnt the habits should bo formed to retirement 


divine experiences, of which they have been 
defmoded by dwelling m the street It is the 
noble, manlike, jnst thonght, which is the 
superiority demanded of you, and not crowds but 
solitnde confers this elevation ” At the same 
time, Fmerson is carefnl to add that “not insula 
uuw tion of place, bnt independence of spirit is 

Solitude, the safeguard of mediocrity, IS to genius essential Ihiuk alone, and all places are 

the stern friend, the cold obscure shelter where fnendly and sacred The poets who have liv«l 
monlt the wings which will hear it farther than ,n cities have been hermits still Inspiration 
films and sta'rs Solitude takes off the makes solitude anywhere ’’ 

^rPRfioro of present importunities that more bn j,ot polities alone, but “the cold spoil, the 

P and Catholic relations may appear Tho jneffablo prestige, of tho thinkers voluntary 
juuuo fnT- onda the 


and the poet seek privacy for ends the most death m Mo ’ (Ilmnphroy Ward), among an 

and tinnersal ’’ increasing nnmber of the coming genoratioiis of 

rouncus 
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wandorinfi-s IIp OoscvAe, Ciihnja ns nno 
fillod witli nn eoshtio Io\e of God, ulio 
would burst into tears wlion anyone tj-jud 
' nf . Jite Cnitnni’i*ljbag'k\ata 

of I rnd iTin p-„ ( IWT-I-.SO ) tl,o Cnitnnvn- 
canfSnirK of Krsin D5s ( born I**!? ) 
etc, are partlj iinnginatuo prodnctions* 
partly nctnn! iccoiints oi his hte 


religions of tlio world in oider to pick out 
from tliem tlie best tliej contained and erolie 
tuerofrom a pure form of belief In the end, 
iiowovftr, he came to believe that the whole 
sum of nisdom nos to be found in the monism 
of the Upanisads On the bisis of his study 
on the one band of the bolv books of other re- 

■ fi's-o-if T “VI , , Iigions and on the other of the time honoured 

HI int- rtn.l r.r.o/ tbo native Upinisads, some of which he edited and 

^In ^V«^l?r (1718.177>) tmnshted, he sought to reform the old brahma 

kJuigi and other reli- tiic religion, and in doing so became tlie found- 


gious poems 
woman m 


9 I here IS not an old man, not a er of the UrSlima simSj the nssombl} of 
iieiigaf, sais Or Dines CImndra those who believe in one Ood He did not con 


tj - . ' ''' — I. i.<iusQ wiiu ueiiHve in one i»oa ne uiu not- ‘-‘'■i 

ben, vvjio lias not been edified and comforted eider that he was founding anew sect or a new 
y le songs of H3m IVnsSd ohnrcJi, but that he wnssimply purging the old 

JJurmg the nineteenth century Hnglish national religion of India of all that was 
literature exercised a great infiuonce upon false Amongst itafalseelementsheinclud- 
the literature, ogpeGiall3 the prose literature, ed the caste system and the custom of 
oi^engal Moreover dramatic poetrj, which widow-burning, against which, ns social refer 
had been bat poorly represented in the mer, he led an active campaign IV hen he 
modern vernaculars of India, revived in visited iPurope in IS50 he ins greeted by 
Bengal witlv the liegmning of the nineteenth Jeremy Benthnm ns an admired and belovpa 
/°!^?A^tooo Krsna Kamala fellow worker in the service of hiinmnit} 

( lolO-lSoS ) m his SvapnaviUsa, strove Hammohan Boy was also a writer of no 
to improve the old popular yalraa, while mean ability His paper on the worship of 
others oonvposed dramas having a political images among tlie Indians, which was 
tendenoy Tlie first Bengali drama is the pobTished in 17fi0, was the first prose work 
KuIInakuIasatVasva of Hima NarayanoTarka- m Beng&lf He wrote m 1815 an account 
ratna, which was produced m the jear of the VedSnta-philosophy, and he was the 
ISfiG, and which is directed against the author of treatises both in English and Ben* 
Kulln brahmans, who make a business of gall on widow burning and on other social 
matrimony In 1800 Dina Bandhu Wilra reforms But, besides beinga di tirgmshid 


prose writer, he was also a poet, whose 
Bonge are still to be hoard m Bengal 

He ^va9 followed ns prose-writer and 
essayist on sul jects -connected with social 
reform by Akkhay KiimSr Datta (1820 IS^C) 


wrote the Nfl Darpan, m which he inveighs 
bitterly against the monopoliring control 
maintained b^ Englishmen over the indigo- 
indnstrj 

The greatest share in the development , . 

ofBengSU prose belongs to Il5mmohan Roy and Iswar Chandra VidjSsagnr (1820 1891) 
(1774-1833), famous alike as a social and Tho first novel-writer of importance m 
religious reformer and as a scholar and wri- Bengal was Baiikim Chandra Chntterji (ISJS- 
ter Born and brought up in n respectable JSS*’, who took as his model Sir Walter 
brahman family, Rammohnn Ro^ was well Scott and lias been called the Walter Scott 
acquainted from youth with the braliinanio of Indm 

it ils l.nnl.B Afl^or lf»trnin^ Rome 


rfilic7on aiid its holy books After learning Romesh Chunder Diitt, well known ns a 

s’ •- T, J l.« virp.la,. nn/V nnl if i«ii-i,, wnj /jJsO iho 


in Ins early jears I’ersiau and Arabic, he learned writer and politicjau, 
amilied las imgmstic knowledge to the study -author of a number of novels One of tho 
f hfl OnrSn and acquainted himself not c«il> most highlj esteemed poets of tho nineteenth 

Oi 6 * .f T.i«_ 1 i *1. »t<A <ia>ifnri'_liir iriftfiv. inr?»o/T. fipfrT In lia fliA 


■with tlie monotheism oE Islam but with the 
mvslio teMhings of the Pwtsian anfis Later 
he stndiell Bodjhismin Tibof and ChtjsLa- 
nitv with Christian missionaries In order 
to V able to read the Old and New Testa- 
nioiita in the original, ha was at pains even to 
learn Ilohrew and Greel Finding "o «•“- 
faotien m the polfthewm of Jndia,_ho eotjnm- 
'if to no Jo: 


contary — by many, indeed, held to be the 
greatest modern poet of Bengal— is Hichae! 
Msdha aSfidan, n convert to Christianity 
A warm friend and follower of RSmmohan 
Boy and o promoter of Jus noble work was 
Ihv3rkfln2tli Tagore, wbosi son Devendra- 
nSth ^gore (1818 1005) joined iJie BrShma- 
Stitaii ■‘Was organizer He 

^ imberof passages 





TAOOKK IK ISUIAS UTKltATUKK 


UkeH frutn Ut L’patitiLaili, tli« tod? of 
U« MaUitllrata ajid tUiet Lod.*. 
which tni^’ht serve thu UrSIitna ‘'smlj a* a 
tasM for Its coTjcsjnn of faith, Thu coo* 
fmton of faith consists in a Iwlivf to 
Brahman ns tlo onijr God, ot'-real and 
Iwtftcl, ih**^ irreator of tha VfotU, thsosgli 
worship of when alone saltation m this world 
and the nut can ©Haired, — a worship 

which consists in lose uf God and tn doin;; 
worhs pleasing to Him Tins lielief, it will 
!)*> se^a, is liasvd aj«n R thorcoghljr Indati 
blending of the monism of tho Ifpanishads 
with the theism of the IthSgavad'gilS, and is 
therefore— unlike the more radical branch of 
the Brihma ^^amlj that arose order Keshnh 
Chandra Sen— cooscrvutire and national 
AUhoogh Derendranlth lagore did not rc' 
«rd the UjBinisl ads RS feiwih d, ns orthodox 
brahmans do, yet ho held that thij were 
•acred )x>o1cs worthy of Oil sencration in 
which tho aoarcc of all wisd;tn srts to U. 
soticht 

ItabmdraniUi Tagore, ton uf Uevettdta* 
nSlh Tagore wat leirn in lefll In 1895 
l^inesli Chs&dn l>att wrote in his literature 
of Bengal “Vnd lastly Itabiiidra Satli 
Tagori, yrmngest son of tho lenirable 
IVbendra Katli fagore, has distinguished 
himielf in {vietry, drama and fiction, and Ins 
matchless songs are sung tn esery cultared 
home m Bengal " Tlie JkmI had long been 
famous in Indus when m 1012 an fnglish 
translation of Ins little t<ooV, (fiUnjali, 
appeared .and drew attention to him in 
harope also , and a year later, in the autumn 
of 1013, he STBS awarded the Aobel I’rize 
His poem*, dramas, stones, novels and other 
prose works, translated into fnglish pod 
Herman, are spread o\er the whole face of 
the earth 

To^y llabindranilh Tagore n to be 
reckoned amongst the greatest of lbo«e 
world-poets, the pure haman clement in whose 
works appeals to us so strongly that what 
si'ems most foreign in their experience iden- 
tifies Itself with onr own Vet ho is veryr 
far from being iv cosmopolitan po< t He is 
Indian to the cores his characters are ludtan, 
the spirit of Indu breathes eserywhere iii 
his poetry, lus tales contain genuine descrip- 
tions of Indnn life, nint we find the time- 

honjured v.i',d miflnlio lx th in Im ixn-tns 

of a rehgii m ntil mystic iiatun and iii kis 
lecture on t\ e j hilusoi by of leligit n BpeaV- 
mg gcneraHy, tvl may say that it is hw 


fat! er*s vien of lift- ai cl Uio worll, tcgetl cr 
with the spirit of the UrlliRA-saiil}, which 
meets us m thefo lectures and which rt^cises 
•och perfect expression in hts ffwlry 

Passages from the Uponishids formed jsstt 
of the diiine service in (he household of 
J!abindranlth*s fathir, and tho philosophic 
views of tho poet have their icjiir foundation 
in (he nj^nishads end tl eir teaching as to 
thi unity undetlymg all being and every 
cosmic pfocosT ife assures as ngaiu and 
again that we hare our (me being tn God 
and the kosmos and that (lod, the soul and 
th>i world am in their essence identical 
Tlifl highest &tu\ of the tout is to attain to a 
consciousness uf its oneness with Brahman 
Dnt this end is not to be reached by meins 
of ordinary knowledge The understanding 
cannot lead us to a consciousness of our unity 
with God Tho Iiunian soul cannot compre- 
hend <»od It can only joyfully surrender 
Itself to Uiin, lovingly embrace Uim and ID 
liecome completely one witli liiis And as 
in the case uf Knbir and other Indnn j>o<.U 
who hate written of Ihu nisstio lote of (lod, 
so with Tagore the upnniiliadic doctrine of the 
All^iiu IS blended with (he thciim and Ihakli 
of the Illnnmdgitl In his poems the poet 
cmi^cires nts soul to a vessel which God is 
cuntinnallv idling Hithlifc,or to a (lute into 
which God IS continually breathing new 
iiieludKS Or bo sings of how “the sainu 
stream uf lifo (hat runs through my veins 
*iiight and day, runs through the nurld 
and dances in rhythmic measure;’' and Iiow 
this same life shoots up through the dust 
with delight m a thousand blades of grass, 
and leaves and tloweis 'Ihi* fmlmg of union 
with tl e whole unnerse finds its must (< iich- 
ing exprossion in many o! his wonderful 
rjiildren. UewpMwl. 

IS the answer of the mutlier to the little 
child's onestioii ‘Uhere have I come 
from f v\ here did yon pick me upf’ 


II Djy hearths its ilcsiro, my 


**Sko iinsH(.rvd 1 all crying, half Isoghin,; Bod 
clasping the tnby to her breast 
ion ecru hi fden ii 
dariiiig 

Yon were m the dolls o! my clillhuods 
games 

In all my loias an I my Jou», in my Iifi, fn 
Hie lifu r Oiy m tier you 1 iie liusl 

5 onr I ill. e » (Iiksh 1 lx n ivl in niv i< iill.ful 
ludl^liUn,.! n intlo-kyKf n Ito snnrih 
Heavens first ilarling twin lx rn w 
light, yuu lave Uoulcl Jouh t! 

i 
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of tlio V oriel d lifi.', nul-'tl'is.t yon have slran led 
on mj IiLirt 

As 1 gi'^a on jour f ici,, mjstcrj ovctwliclm^ , 
jon, >\lio bclon^' to all li”' o become mino 


In another ol these poems the httlo child 
that has passed away comforts the mother 
saj mg tliat it would lil e to become n breath 
of air m o~doi that it might caress her fore- 
head, or a spring of watoi that it might hiss 
her ovci and oier again, as she bathed 

“ II jon he awake, thinking ol jonr babe till 
late into the night, I Bhall sing to you from the 
star«, ‘Sleep, mother, sleep ’ 

On the slrajmg inoonbearas I shall steal oxer 
j our bod and lie upon your bosom a hilc you 
sleep ” 

Hat Rabindranath Tagore, like his father 
and like Kahir a fow contanea befoie, was 
a free thinker who did not adopt blindly all 
the teachings of antiquity The ancient 
floeia of India taught that the higliest good, 
final salvation, 13 to be found only by relm- 
quisliing the world , tint the Sannya^m, ‘ha 
who alone ronounce*,' alone can leach God 
Tagore loiiouncod this idea in the most 
emphatic manner He seel s God neither by 
abaiidoiu ig the world, nor by means of 1 oga, 
nor bj means of ceremonies, but he seeks and 
finds mm in Ins home and in his work 


"Loa\o this chanting and singing aud tolling 
of bca Is Whom dost thou worJiip m tins lone 
ly dark coraoi of a tcmplo w ith doors all shut 
Open thine eyos lud sec , thy God is not boforo 

• Ho IS llioro where tho tillrr is tilling tl o hanl 
eronnd an 1 w liero tho path maker is breaking 
stones Ho is avitli them in sun and m si ower, 
and hib garment is covered with dust 

And not only is God with those who toil 
in tlio sweat of their brows, he is nl»o to be 
found with the poorest and the lowliest 

“Here is thy footstool, and there rest thy 
feet where live tho poorest, aiil lowJicst,and 

1 on I try to bow to thee, my obeisance 
cannot levcl. down to 11 l depth wliero thy feet 
rc>^t among t’ e poo*TJst nul lowliest nnd lost 
His love songs and his poems about child 
ren in which ho reveals a power of insight 
\Tto the thoughts •’nd feelings of children 
und w omen sue h few w orld potls hart possts 
Bcd show that i 0 IS m clo o touch with tl o 

world, and tiles a lenmUrcst ui lU i s 

activities 'ihis IS also shown by bis novels 
andslonts, in which be gives realistic ties- 


cnptions of Indian life of today, sketches 
men mid women from the life, and brings 
to light such inward struggles ns only a 
can fully sympathuo with who loves this 
world of the “groat and ‘small,” as he says 
m Ins poem 

“Now comes all the world with mutual love, 
All tho my riad many of thia earth, 

Smiling, embracing into my single heart 
Lovers enter, and here thoir love looks mee , 
Children stand nnd gaze, and gazing 
None on tho earth remains, myheirtfiow^ 

Already m the lyrical drama 
wiitten in his younger days, he show ^ 
clear understanding of the problem 
men’s life He has here produced out ot a 
more or less roughly sketched 
hfahabhSrata. a poetical 'Lu 

lofty conceptiou of marriage as real comm 
nit/ of hav^g Its 
perishable b. auty but m perfect ^ 

high above the ideal of marriage to be lo^na 
in most Indian poets { 

logo-e is indeed far removed from t ai 

contempt for oomen and for tamiy 
wLioh we meet witli bo “I*®" i” J tl,e 
poctrj of Imln, Bpocnlly m I''" 

Boddiiist monies An cmplmtio r p 
of tlie oscotie idcel is to IJ® "j Me 

poem in winch God Iiimsett "PP"” t jj,,, 
who wishes to become on ascetic ogmst ' j 
liotred oflito which ■'scelic.sm impl.« - 
ogam in n lively eoiig „over 

tlVo worda. “No, my end 

ho on asoetio, rvhateter J°" ”'*L^'t,i’, tlio 
m the drama “Sanjasi, or the Ascetic , 

ascetic evciaiois m I break my 

“Lot my tows of Sonyjsi go si„p, II is 
slot Olid my nlms howl rl.o stole 
world, which is ciossiiig g .o,,, oiwo moro 
let It take, mo op odsm. jc* , „ .Lnteil to seek 
the pilgrims Ol. tlm '“’■"rkr“op‘h» 
safety Si ewimmi.ig olooe, amfm ,„i|, 

of tho sun and tho stars, to p ^ 

Ins glow worm's lamp I am freo 

from llio bodiless cJ tiin of t o Nay 
SeV:-^L.“ektTe!rlf«Tkoows..s 

“’“uotllahi.idrc.ikthTnEore t'il”b 

unites the old world ho 

the fidvaucvd Srird^ of .Hj 

ngvril^ the gre it world Jl“' „nct iit«rn 
in a spirit fill icmovcd Iroi 
of tho Indian , < The Sacrificp” 

probhtnof wnrinliisdrama me 
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SOME POINTS POE STATE MANAGEMENT 
OP EAILWAYS 

O rrONl-KlS uf bUtt niaim„Lnic»t in Imlin iirc Khh Lniciciit tlmn companv nniiaped 

])oint ont timl tlitn, is little tlilTtrtiifc In. niilnAis Jiionkrlo niitlcrytiiiil tins point pru 
twetn liicstAlL inniiA^etl lincsnwl ilio cvui l*trlt, it is ncrtfSArj" to form a clear notion 
pany mnimjfiHi ones in Iiulia This ilw-i n I to tfic pioper test of cillcicncy llmtte«tia not 
nro^o tlml uUte niana^-cmcnt ^Mll not yald to U fooml ricnl^ in !bt proportion of norUc? 
lictter rcanlt^ in IiitorL tliaii it iias yiiMed III Ific expenses to gross cHniiivs Crities of slate 
past Slate inntingcininl in tins conutr} Ims inanAgLiuoiil wouM lioriplitin saying that the 
iittlicrto lioon pnictieallj nianagcoient by tbo proportion of working expenses to gross earnicgs 
Ilnilnay Boanl, wlucli jxiescsscs large powers art on the wbolo fonwl to bo Ingbcr nnder state 
nnl over wlucli the Itgislatiirc Jias been able to management than nmlcr company inaiiagenicnf 
cxcrci'io lilllo tanpiblo control Tlio legislator!) Bot aincieiiry is determined by other factors lu 
w now invested with larger powers and iii fo addition to the one just ruferretl to, and of these 
tun, it will exercise greater inflocneo on the other factors the general level of rates charged 
work of these agencies that may be nspoijsiblo and the iJmracter nnd quality of the services 
for the lulministratioa of milwaye Stale rcndtrtsl by the mil roads are ll e most import 
management may, thtrefore, Iw expected to yield ant And if it be true tl at, while the propor- 
belter resolts in fulort In this coimcctwn re tion of working erpeuses to gross parningsare 
fereoce moy nscfully bo made to the operation higher under state management the general 

of the Commission system that wivs m vogec level of rules cliaiged are lower and the character 

for eomo years in ^«,w Zealand 7u l6o7 the and qoabty of sci vice ore U-tter omler that sys 
conservmtivo Government m New Zealand do Um, theD the ciiticiiui of the impououtsof state 

etded tobriDg railways tinder state nmnagemeiit management loses its point Tt is to rate mak 

(md put them nnder (lie control of a Commission ing ami service then (hat attention may a<e> 

of three mombcni appomtcvl by the Covornor folly be directed 

These Commissioners during their tenure were How to make rates tl at will bo both just and 

as much beyond tbe^rLAch of the people as tlio practical is one of the most difficult questions 


managers of private Bad toads llio result was 
that the roads were run (or profits rather than 
for service , tho rights of sliippcrs and labor 
were disregarded hven puWic «afcly was 
poorly cared for — all for tho bake of a good ba 
^c 0 sheet The Commissioners wore honest, 
there was no corruption, no secret rate making 


that can confront a railroad management 

Prtiaie luilroads ns aiole act on tho principle 

of charging what the truQic will bear, while me 
state 51 stems act ni ^Diieml on the principle o 
iimking tiie lowest rates tl at will yield a reason 
able margin over the expenses fora fair com 


V.1V.- - - r- - -. -- , ‘7 pmson it is necessary to take a period of norm^ 

or favonnlism among shippers bat they lookwl conditions The table gn on below infers to rates 

at the roads from tho standpoint of pniato basi ^ ,a ^ war period of normal conditions 

ness only According to t rank Parson, a com an,t ,s talon from the published writings of an 
petent American writer on railway matters tbo Amoncaa author-— 


& Zealand record for the pericd under Com 
mission system shows “that abnonn^ or ficli 
tious public control or control by officers represenl 
ing a class interest and beyond tho reach of tbo 
people may lead to results tu many respects 
Mite similar to those allaiiied by private owner 
ship and operation In 1894 tbis system was 
abolished and since then New Zealand lias pub 
lie ownership and operation ujidtr the direct 
control of tbe minister responsible to Parliament, 
and New Zealanders are satisfied with tie re 

suits . , I t 

Opponents of stati, management in India fui 
tber point out that the history of state mana^ 
railways outside India would seem to show that 


Country 


Great Britain (private) 
United Statei. (private) 
Germany (State) 
Austria Hungary (State 
mostly ) 

BcUmm ('vtalt) 
Switzerland (Stale) 
Franco (mostly private) 
Norway (State) 


Average 
tou mils 
rate (m 
cents ) 

J50 
7S 
1 iO 

I'iO 

I 

d 

1 o5 
iC 


Average 
passenger 
tulle rate 
(in cents) 

2-0-J 


1 1C 
76 
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Railways in SiritierUnil hate to eneonnjcr 
diCealtes trlucli are pecoliar to {bo coantrjr 
The aaera^ ton mile rate id tbe pnrat* rail 
majis of ll e Fnite«l States is no ilonbt shown to 
be lower tKiiu anywhere eW Hut ntnUr tbw 
^enenl aaera^ rate lid htUcn nanj llin^s 
which depnve li of all Ti^ht to Ik* nw m com 
panson with 1 oTOjiean rates, ami a ficrraan rail 
■war Comimssion winch aisiU-d the Unileil ’“'UtM 
at the time to which tl e rates ptacn almae refer 
declaml that the Vnile-l states rates were m 
neahty ( or '• times as hi,;U as tie Oemnn rates 
on the same Roorls lor lie name distance 
Hating reiraial to these eonsi lerations, it wiU l>e 
admitted that the table giron alsave shews that 
on the whole rate mating in state roads is more 
laronrable to tie nobhe than that in priaatc 
ro^s 

The advantages of state roAiIs m rate mating 
are rtdl {greater m this that discnmtnatton m 
rates which is *o widely prevalent iii private 
rail rwul* awl wUieU ptwlaces aach an adacrae 
effect on the natnral dislnbolion of in<iii*try is 
wdaewl to the Tniairoom in state voads. This 
has indeed l«on one of the cl lef considerations 
tnftaencing decMious in faannr of state manage 
Bient in every coontry winch has repiv-ed pn 
eata nanagement by state management Frank 
Fataon, the American writer qooted aliose say» 
*^berB n nothing like out railwny favonntisni 
in any other coantr) 1 very where m Cermany, 
Renaiark, Belgium, Anstrii Hungary etc, I 
fonnltbe Government railway# absofolely free 
from unjust discriminations The aamc is true 
o! the (lorcrnment railroads in the Anglo Sason 
countries of Anstrnlasia an-l Sonlli Africa. The 
reasons are that nnder the state system the main 
motives to discnmination are eliminated, that 
much fuller publicity IS possiUe and that rail 
way managers arc employed, by an autbontj 
that are opposed to discrimination, whereas a 
private employer works for private profit anl will 
approve and promote the managers if he wins 
that, whether Ihroogh di«frimuiat«>n or not 
^‘OivynnitwhTiiIiTwdt* nre nrfi ni'ftA* 'inodofafi 
men whose economic interests may lead to 
d seriiaination 

One of the test# o! gorrl service is lie 
measure of asfeiy ensored by tie railways, aod 
the following table prepared by the Amenraa 
Writer quoted above throws light on tho 
•abject — 

Preportionof passengers LiUed and injured 
lo the total number earned and the propoHion 
of employees fcillcil and injured to the total 
amnber employed (1D024) 


Conutry 

Passengers 

Killeil lujnivd 

1 m 1 in 

Fraployecs 
Killm Injured 
1 III 2 m 

r .5 

l.O’.r.in fit fit 

."Klf- 

22 

Crt Bniain 

S.ftTI.OOO 4 t >000 

TV 5 

l*S 

ftcrmnnr 

11 , 701 , r.t din 171 

i.in 

461 

Aii<triA 

tblM.Kl ni.“i7 


VW 

Ilongary 

[),n>,w 


3 i >3 

I'raiicc 

sji'OcrM i»r,.*ooo 


I 5 j 5 

''wit/crhn 1 

l.»,JS 7 ,el. MOb »0 

1070 

42 

Denmark 

IM ’,0151 o.loT.OOO 

— 



\ ictona 

_’0 000,000 JOc 000 


__ 

‘i Anstralis 

0 M 7,000 2 VX ).000 

— 



This tohic shows that rniliray 

journey 

is on 


tl e wl nlc aafost in the stole systems, that it i* 
more rtangeronsin tl e private system of Great 
Rntain arvl most dangernns in the priratc sjs 
lem of tl e I into! ^tote* The most of tha lines 
of the french sjstem were private at the time 
referro*! to I ere 

In (his connection referenco IS invited to the 
quotations given below, particularly on the jwrt 
of publicists awl legislators who prefer state 
r*ynlii$ m ami priiiite management to state 
managPTTient — 

(a) ‘The Ie«sons of the English system of 
private railways wilK competition and Fatlia* 
menlarv regnlitioii are that powerful railroad 
interests Kft in private control cannot be eatisfae 
torilv rcguUte'l by liw Forever 00 years (he 
J ftglish I’arliamcnt 1 a* striven to teeura safety 
to stomp out discrimination, prevent ezcessiie 
charges an I control the czerciso of railway 
powers Tl e result IS a degree of safety inpe 
vwr inilceil to Hint in the Cmted States, but by 
no means suporior to tl at attained by the state 
vailways of German} and Belgium Discnmina 
tion anlevcessive ratas aro still in abundant 
eviden'vj and a general dissatisfaction is bo great, 
that Acworth, the "lassiral f uglish writer on 
railway Buhjects from (ho railway point of view 
anl one wlio is not a lioliever m state operation 
and oancrehip, toll the writer a few months 
atav. tliai. ‘niiiA nnt nf. twj. »j<>su}Jm •«, 'hrvih, 
Britain wonll vote for public ownership of 
railways if tie question were eubmitleii to a 
vole to morrow ’ ' —Frank Parson 


“In judging the railroad policy of Belgiom 
(state system) bv its results all must unite in 
admitting that they are in many respects extra* 
ordinanly good Tl e passenger rates aro 
lower than anywhere else m the world except 
perhaps on some hast Indian railways The 
freight rates aw mneh lower than anywhere else 
in Forepo Nominally they are about the same 
a# in the Lnitod States.” — President Hadley of 
Tale university, a well known American 
fconomist and one opposed to state ownerehm.^ 
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(o) Pat5l?53??ffces rendered bj tlio state sjs 
tem in Ne^v Zealand 

“Raih\ay constrnction is so arranged as to 
be most vigorous m dull seasons, taking op 
the disengaged labor that might otherwise bo 
unemploTed helping to balance and steady the 
market and enabling the state to build its roads 
at lower cost than i£ construction were mainly 
earned on at times of industrial pressure and high 
prices In the firraer’s bnsy season work on tlie 
ratlu’ay is slacken-'d so th^t men can go to the 
farms in the harvest time when extra hanls nro 
needed there Roads are used at cost or less to 
redistribute the unemployed and to settle the 
people on the land Workmen nro carried to 
points where their labor is needed and, if iieces 
sary, tbeir fares arc advanced and they may pay 
them back to Government from their earning* 
when they are able to Children m the primary 
grades of education are came 1 free Concessions 
given to older people and teachers also 


funds, etc By theso Rn<i other mesos lley 
nsnally contrive to control nonimatiou^, so as to 
pot many men who ara m rsil road psy orotW 
wise aJTccted with a railroad interest, in tie 
legislature or in oSiee, and at least they can pn? 
vent the nomination of men likely to be nnto 
gonistie to the roil raads or too indt-pendeut rf 
them Frank Parson 

As regards the p^n ate system of Great Bn 
tain the morals of 1 nghsh railways are ly no 
m^aiis ns lofty ns their rates The ah enca of 
conscience was notel veiy early m their his 
toiy, end tho condit on has hecomo clroaic 
The r ilways have alvvajs hal great inJlnenco 
m Pftrlianiont Tho landowners who one so 
much to the radnais an 1 are so largely inte^ 
cst‘'l in them constitute n laiga portion of I'otn 
Houses Tho railnavs still have a largo iiumlx-r 
of till ir diicctors 111 Parliament an 1 otherav'ha 
arc largo share hollers They cannot of conr*v 
controllagislatioii completely but have sufficient 


Hew Zealand thus subordinates lower forms of influence to Le^p Parfi ament from passing any 

wealth to the higher ’ Frank Parson drastic legislation and to geenre such raodiff' 

Opponents of s*ate management contend that tion and amendment of anti railroad bills 
state systems are specially amenabla to political mvko thdm comparatively inocaen*’ Frank 
mfluonces Let us see whether this contention Pineu . 

18 correct and compare the private systems of On the other haul, in the stale system of 
United States and England with tho state CeroaDy, political Influenco does aut enter luW 

systems of Germany from this point of view tho administration nor into the cinplormeM^^ 

(it IS to be borne in mind that tlirougboat Hus 


dtsenssion wo have been dealing with the pro 
nnr conditions of ft normal period which no 
have deliberately chosen for comparison as tho 
post war situation has been a more or less 
abnormal ono) 

United States “ In tho United States rail 
roads have for many years done their best to 
control the Government of the states and cities 
so far as they come in cent vet with (ransporta 
tion interests and for the most part thej have 
succeeded How and then a nave of popolir 
sentiment has overcome their influence in Jegis 
Ktive bodie«, as dnniig tho Granger moveoient 
in tho TOs and the Roosevelt movomont m 
1J?03 7, but in the long run tho rail roads bavo 
been able m large measure to control tho 
nomination nud election of members of legisU 
turcs and of national congress 

“Tie Governor of a great state saya, ‘the 
railroads will buy up a legislature just ns they 
r load of mules And they will 


men The spoils system is unknonn m 
many No member of Parhaiuont can 


friend or constituent work on the stafo nda"ap 
through pelihcal influence 1 he men must qua 
iify by passing Civil Service etaminatiou 
railways Uio absence of political inflaenw 
tho administntion of rra>sian railwavs i* a ” 
bntedby Prosilcnt Hadley of Inlo bnnereiiy 
to the superb organisation of the Prussian Uin 
Servicof And Profc'sor R A 
lliehiglcst ruhvay aiithontios ‘ 
Transportation dcpiitment of .*!,® Ji . n 
Univcraitj School of Lconomics till * 

Coiernor La FoBole called him to the Railway 
Commission of 11 i«consiii says r iIb 

“In ll.» iin.Iiji.) Ara nrai Mn’O ” 
woid. llio rm sran Iliilniy" 

“tlllnolm polihM H""- ™ P” , 
nosalisilizel newspaper', no par'l^ in pa 
barci«% no rake or* , , . 

Opponents of st ife manac|T*'JCnt , 

bavo rofcrrcd to tho temponry state cenfftil ol 


hnv nn a car load of mules And they will bavo referred to tuo icmpomry MKb 

buv elections too if need Lo Rot as a rn/o they railways m the Vnited ‘ ^,.^,1 prt 

do not have to resort to bribery and corniplion bshed as a v ar mcasuiv "’“y ismtrol 

and can rarrr their purposes by milder 
methods They retain leading lawyers 

flud politician* ns conn'd or make thorn stock 
holders or not infrcqncntlv directors or officers 
They pack caucuses and conventions, set ai lire 
tho press influence merchants and manufactonwa 

< . <1 . .. ’._A _c r.iT-ni-ii ni* Itn tnnr> nt thf-lr 


ssuiv niul I avc qui iiAi 

auJent Ilanliii-. in conlcnnation cf 
If stat- control las pndored tLc dee « 
which Pres trot Hanling altnlrte to it it « / 


wbicb Pres trot Hanlinji - 4_.^ 

at least l>e nrgctl tl at tf e r»w svstcin » ^ 

iToi.. .“J I I « 1 » nl's’nl ln‘2, 


{)V°t]ie^CTOnl ol Bpwral laTora or tho ft?ar of tbrar Inrlhttr point out tint " 

raarnbnpt«l.lr.!.nt,o» to ™ri.r“ Srtloto la» >ol !x-.» ootooct"'"' 


Withdrawals, make largo contnhutions to psriy^ 
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Aslmtosb JluUioiji’s Post Graduate 1 acuity of 
Arts Prof Panelianan Mitra aunoance«l Ins 
“disco%ery’’ in an article entitled “New Light 
'from Pre lustonc India” poblislied lu the 
Indian Intiqtiari/ for Prof D R 

Bhandarkar, >i a ,ph d , supported Prof Mitm s 
tlieorj 111 tlie follow mg words 

“If there is any scepticism still left on this 
point, it IS completely dispelled, I think, by two 
iieoliths Ijing in the collection of the Pre histo* 
nc antiquities of tlie Indian JIuseum The ere 
dit of perceiving their impoitanee goes to Mr 
Panchaimn Jlitii who is perhaps the oiil^ 
Indian scholar of the pre histone archaeology 
of India While one day he was engaged upon 
inspecting the pre histone artifacts iii our 
Museum ho suddenly lighted upon these neoliths, 
which he rightly inferred to he iii3cribe<l with 
some characters He forthwith liastene<l to my 



“A colt of greenish stone found m , 

row in the Indian Alusenm Irom Air 
AftilMh 3f<vil-»nrr Ai/irr Ji.l lU” 

Vol ill, Orienlalia — Part I, plate 
facing page ^0^’ 


olf.co room ao.l pl«cnl 11 cm l«lorc i»o for cr. 
m,n.l.oii One of tl c« y rcrlmol, . nit of 
orccmrli i.loi.<! fonn 1 lo A.nm j* >*■"" "PI? 
noil) four Idler., tm of ol.ieli nro e«"el'r 
nrallir to ttm» of tl.e pre hi-tone rli. meter, 
of ipppl. IV. nmy t.- n'on fn m « rompi.r.-m to 
llve tSe poMi.lveiflr I'e F I'elno ... . rerrnt 
nnmFcr o( vV.r.t.o A.. I «Ut f. dronpo li 

?h»lO e, l.•ve«ll 1»'.. eo..nrd.d l.r oim nm 
imooo.M""'. ■" .otlopn'l'.t”"' 51 . 00 ." rp. 

r.net....n 5|.lm tl;". .''"'X' 

.".enptlon. of the neol.tlile pennl in tl'O 


tion of the Calcutta ilustum which ha-s lioen 
studied liy Ur Coggm Brown and Prof 
chandra Das Gupta for over 10 years, and 
Prof Bliandarkar, who vras then the Snperin 
tendeut of the Archaeological Section, Indiaa 
Museum, lent his weighty support to the discov 
ery of this young scholar Great was the 
astonishment of the Oriental scholars "hen 
Prof Bhandarkars announcement was mvte 
public For some unknown reason, pliotogreph* 
of these two neoliths wero not published till 
1022, and a little hml whispereil moor cap 
that when Mr K P Jay aswal nttemptcil 
see these two neoliUis. Prof Bliandarkar re 
foseil to show them to him and took reloj. 

liehtndrwl tape to justify his action 5^,.,, 

At a recent meeting 

of Bengal, held on the 5th Juno f " ' 

Ramaprasad Chanda has P"' 
that the inscription on "no Srkar 

winch has Wen taken by Professors 
and Mitm to 1-e similar to the prehistoric cliarnc 
ters of Fgypt, IS really a date m Amh'O 
numerals wS?i was sprntc!i«1 on the J 

most probably on Sf I ea 

Calcutta Museum This date is PI li " « 
roversevi It could not l-e a» a da^;^ 

as Arabic niimemls. and / of 

Icarncl Professors of Calcutta ' 1. 

the Department of Aris ) chose *" 
down, the Icanicl 

astounding news of the Tlf^ 

made by these two learned ^ ,, I* 

*nppos«<! inscnplions which arc 
thousands of years old, were ly 

in a Museum which hal , . <rjj 

pencmtions of lmiue.1 

Announcement of the discovery „„ 

inp on these two ..^P^^'Xtta 

conncctevl with tho Calcutta 

has now been provevl 'X ” , ‘'discorery’ 

wr'^mT l.o.mnn.11. 1 " 

Iicc" pmvi.1 “4 .ml '^”"1.'" *' ’ 

coTcries made I y ProfM*' (»nuto»le 

talculU ni‘V"«‘> ”1.1 1 oaten.. a«l 

Department of *'ris are of tl i« n»re". Vnre 

discoTenesareevtolInt to 1 1 »,! |re.*c‘ 

Cl-neelW- -pcecl e, ll.n;rsl. 

of I! e Pre" ti'id J fave 's* 

loth «f Slek erj.fw 

ILemooopdy ofKJr Asl u^o*b Me^^ 

fubyect 


SOME SCCLITURfS EilOJI THE ET\II DlillHcT 


MbenProf DevadalU Ramaknslina DItan 
Uarkar appeared la CalcnlU, it became aecessan 
far him to jost.fr hw ei.stonce hj trumpet 
J.lasts auTomicn- l.is disco>enes The discoaS^ 
of nwlilln^s inscriptions is one of these announce 
meiiK The learned Professor’s aslonndin* 
discovery of the Sdver Scroll Inscnpt.oi. re^miJ 


ing the jafala of his patroa Sir AsLnfosIi 
MnUierji still remaius to be published Let 
ns Lope that it mil form a volumiaons memoir 
of the Areliaeolopical Department or one of tlio 
nbiqnitous publications of the Post ^'raduate 
Department of Arts of the Dnnersitr of Calcutta 
KALA PAJIAD 


SOME SCULPTURES FROM THE ETAH DISTRICT 


Bi C MKHTA, I 


N ® a part of a monolithic scnlp- 

lure which is particularly interesting in 
V‘® «««•' detaileil repre 

compact *Und stone not 

on a li The central p.lUr is mouDtcl 

Ut,«n iv*i '* the ropresen 

li 'f” ‘*""1 rk»ll«' n re 

111 line* At tlie bottom of tbis Iinoar 
duel! to* l“‘«* reprereut tbe 

oreJ '*" 7 ,‘»S,oJtlio «tored i,.to, poured 

Ibubufti, 1 1, ‘ V ‘““S"" «' *re und 

ral™ . '*!?'* re • prej.ug 
SbJTod t*'""“'«reu, on tbS 

a-Biii column respeotirely The 

S)wn“p to reprerent the well 

known Pu^n.c story of the Jjotuhnga 

Abe story is narrated in NivediU and 
^marewamy’s itj/ih, „f ,u HihIum «».f 
“P°" * time there was a 
airpnte between Brahma and V.sbnu regarding 
an^ ™®"t» ‘J'o"' ensued an 

between ns twain [says 
en^J^re Then for the 

„ =2 enr contention there appeared before 

2 I'k* 

bemrere.re consuming fires, without 

cnb^Lla “ or enil, incomparable, lodes 

tl on« I ^ hO"'"e'^d by «ts 

to know ir* *I^®t ns forthwith seek 

thon ^ j'* "^ss^nree 1 will descend do 

r'^ thy power* Tlren be 

a ^‘^® * mm'ntamof blue coHynum 

PoiDtdxl ^idtli, with white si arp 

short tusks, long snonUt] loud ^rooting 
and nln victorious strong incomparablt. 

*^pWed beW ior a thousand jeare he 
P®d thus downward, but fonii 1 no base at all 


oftlie L>nga,i Xleaimhile I became a siVad 
white and hery e>eil, with wings on every side’ 
swift as thought and m the wind . anil I went 
upward for a tlioosaod years, seekiD'r to fii ’ 
the pillars cn 1, but Jouml it not'* Then 
return^ and met (lie great Tislmu, weary an 
astonished on hts upward way * • *' 

So far as 1 am aware this is the firet and onl 
reprerenUtion of the JjM,uoa hitherto know 
or published Though it is but of little ocstheti 

merit it is undoubtedly of Jmportanee as a land 
marl 10 the history of the Saivite revival I 
le difficult to assign it to any particular period 
because tl ere can be no doubt that the seluptur. 
and the etone are not mdigenone to this part o 
tie country The reprerentation of I .,Ci and 
Drah,.a on a full blown lotus lu an unusnal pos 
tore wool 1 suggest greater antiquity for the 
sculpture + On general cona.deratiL I am 
however inclined to put the sculpture al^ui *1 

aul Satcu i a , I ot/.^r minor rrh 
y« Mr »yrfc«» by Sir U C Bhandarlar ) 

^o i Thisisanonlmury sand stone sculpture 
re b.gb rebel reprerenb, , „j„, P 
W.™ Tb. •>re»l»n .re ,o„”. 

what uneven and tl e sculpture cannot !,» i . i 
“'ll" 'It Ti eBgSrei 

ou llrewbole .t, io»l t.i ™ 

cerbun .moniit ol ,l,»ee,. .ll.cbreg to.llot 

• Sto page , of J/ej, - „ 

Kmbire Sb„l„ lOIb Also peg, 73 Ip f." 

re .I™,'.'"””” " P"”*"'/ l'» Post.re rfopiej 
re ebwtreg or re .rcberj and t! e obvious rclson 
lor Its »lopl,on worship „ berans. .b?„S 
c^jlralren „ H,. e.sei.rr both ol de“ T 

and ol areberjr I am not aware ol aiiv other 

Bcnlptnral representation of J7W/ifj„ , ^ 
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*5cnlp(urcs rooiid in the Eliih District— Figs I 4 11 


tl'OiTi Ihe onl\ hgiire which lias been execute*! 
srith feeling aud siiieeiiij is that ol Y«ndi, the 
B'xcred ball He is portra}c<l ns stnuOiiig in an 
ease Attitude with the right li.g« slightly l>ent 
aud tlirnst forward, nffeelioniitolj li«.king the 
palm of Ills divine master The ditiicult pose uf 
the head has Jiecn successfully rendered 

Unfortanately' tlio lieuls of Vishiin aud bhiva 
have been mutilated BrahmS Hlands on a 
lotus leaf and liolds hi'< vaiious attributes of a 
rosary, a sicnhcial Kdle in his left, the jar and 
A lotus bud III his right hands respecinclj }Ic 
is dressed in a dhoti reaching right np to the 
nukles The hair IS ticduinkiut with a curl 
flowing on either side of the ncik There is 
nothing rtmarkalilo about tiie hgwtv of 1 l•'7^nn 
He holds his attributes of a discus and a conch 
in the right hand, a mice m tlic tipper left and 
the lower left hand m tl i 1 uru hi or boon giving 
posture respectively He wears a gmlle rather 
motlcrn in nppcarinco, the «a''nd threnl and 
an clabomte garland mitlniig right up to Hit 
knees, tiesKlcs the usual (iniaincnts round the 
neck and the cars Ihe figure of Afiii i would 
appear from the oriianiont m the loft cur winch 
IS charnetcnslic of a female tignre to f>e that of 
Yarn'^iirnm He hoi Is a {wine r) pit in the 
right and a uiaeo in the upp r left unit n nwiry 
III the lower left haul n-*j>iftiich Jhinppr 
right arm is mutihitwl Tim JfHu/irulMor the 
garland of skulN •• IsaiitifalK wnnight Ftc 
garlanl iH j( uuhI I r a reali-tm r«pre inlnti m t f 


skulls in the centre and in llic position wlicW 
the VrfW passes oier the cll)0«« 

riio distinctly loose drapery of the pnticipd 
figures and tho nicclinnictil erQdcne’'S of exoco 
tion of the sculpture as it whole would lianllj 
leave auy douht about the origin of the scolpturv 
in Jttte medtaeval Itmcv ArtistiCRlIy tJesculp 
tnrv, m of but little importance Rniliml ami 
Vishnu are cacli pnivide! with two chauri 
Imarcrs, one male and one female, while Shiva 
has his "Namli and an Httiiidaiit wield mg a heavy 
club 

d This IS a scultpure in tie stiff ati i 
foimal stylo of the mediiiov tl times and uhvioiKly 
rcpreaciits the /»<intu iiiearimtion o{ I 
Tlio centml figure is SitA standuig on a 1 dns scat 
and ItolliMga lotus fliwcr with some unop«e>l 
bud's attached to n stf>ck in her right 1 an i Tim 
left ami is let down in tho 1 «iwf» or Imon gitmg 
posture witti the lotus emlilem carvctl on Hr 
open palm show mg the high « rigin of f f c rgow 
She IS mmplctrly dntpal frem Imatllo fmil am* 
thefilJsof her drapery can K distmctly «w!i 
pisstng fmnt Mtinl tiio leid over the arm* 
down to the ankhs. k large lotn* aureole sor- 
roanJalnr hi ad on the top of whi<'?i am imcn 
living (wo heavenly spirit* Uantifnlly' 

•with all their sensuous gram and act hen al ligi » 


‘ W Ian /<rraii i 
tiro hairls 
;« Op eit 



Sealptorl esoand m tbeEtali Ifistrict — tigs III, A V 


aws Ono of the Byiug figures is oairjnng a 
garUnl lloth of them are draped op to iht 
*iiVfcB 10 tight fitting garments The headgear 
of Siti IS to be noted and resembles the one worn 
by the female fignre m the Ajanta frescoes • 

On the left IS a female monkey attendant and 
^ the right a male hgnre, Vwth beanng chauns 
Oa the right of Sita ts the hgnn of her l»0Td 
wearing a nimVms of the same lotus design He 
^ars a long dangling garland reaching op to his 
knees ^5^^^ yjejjjlaees and a Rinlle the 
mace and something nhich cannot be identibeil 
bat which looks like a clod of earth ai« seen in 
his two left li incls The obj‘‘cts lu the other two 
raiim t be ascertained on acconnt of partial rontiH 
bon On t! e left of intJ is tlie seieii JnxaleiJ 
Serpent King nh i incarnated himscll in the form 
of Lakshiaana the yoon.er brother of the hero 
of the Itamiyana He hoi ts conical objects m 
both his low er hands and a mace in the upper left 
•kith the male hgnres are dre«sed np to tl e knees 
■ind are ewh attended by male ami female 
whisk bearers Aesthetically the scnlptore is of 
out little imporlanco Imt is useful as oideoce 
•n tl e history of the reviaal of the cult of Kama 
Which took place about the lltli century t 

bee I'lale So h \janla frescoes published 
by India Society, Iioudon. 

t See page 47 of 1 omJ »ou»r» i» <I S,„i-a 
"‘‘I tiiuur rthjiuu^ sjt/’in/i lySrR G 

l!l andMkar 


Ihe nicclaiiual formalism of the acnlpture, 
the nature of the draperies and tl e common cl a 
racter f the jonellery, all point to the late 
mediaevul times abcut the Idtb centnry during 
which O e baa relief of the incarnation of K%ma 
was pnxluceil 

Ko 4 Ihia slandiu^ image of V ishiiHis one of 
tlie moat beautiful aculptuixi, in the rounil that 
1 haae aeen in this country In spite of the 
mutilation < f the arms and the feet, irhaiever 
remains IS «vugulaily beautiful The conception 
of tlie (iivme guardian of the uniicrse has been 
euperblj rendered w vth n vestramt and n power of 
generalisation rare in Indian art Tlie work is 
obawwislj tlie creAtiou of a master miiid at ea«ie 
Uilh til the world of i leas as well as of mechanical 
technique Look at the luaguibceut repose of the 
face the beautiful moileUing of the hgnre the 
elaboration of the ornaments and the Airihi and 
it moat U, acknowledged tliat eiery detail fils in 
with tie geneial conception of tl e figure The 
eyes uK half cIowkI (nimilita)* and the facial 
eapiassjoii IS one of intense contemplation 
Ibere still lingers, howcier, just a suspicion of 
joy and beatitude characteristic of laoi/ota 
Ihe mukuta and the nimbus which is partially 
mutilated and the dangling earrings are elalio 
lately caned In the central decorative design 
of the held gear — the kinta — is to lie seen a 
design of the Iwn face with |>earl tianis 


' V il Cwwi 


s V.rr r 
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The tlhiift Is indicated Lj a few sinnoc^ 
lines aLo%e the exceptional!} well execotod 
and eldhorato gmlle It nonld appear tual 
the loner garment was worn during lie 
Gupta times in a fashion slightlp differetl 
from that pre\ ailing to-da} The dh ‘It was 
cosemlh} thegmlle ju'^t round the waist. 
It would appear to ha \0 lieeii customary 
to ha\e pendent thaiiis liangiug from tie 
waist band The'-e chains were «>'e^ 
oxer halfway by a second knot of the 
dhoU passiB ' behind the body in the sh»^ 
of a knot or karhha The garment cxlenci^ 
up till about the knees ami is indicatwl 
by a faint line in the charaLtcristic MpM 
fashion The design of the band "dh its 
hanging iliains inter eoimcctoa I.y smaller 
chains of the bead design is singulwij 

beautiful and pleasant in appeannee lue 

designs of the mukttJn of the n.mh^ ^ 
the armlets, ami tlic jewelled . 

al!>o exceptionally hue U would 
that the garland cliarneleristic of 1 ^ 
was worn round the shoulders and <">2 
to the A yiirus 1 he lion fate. 
of royalty, is also to be noted in the de k 
of the armlets , , ,^i 

Hie superb poise i,,,n 

shoohlers, the slim ronml body, tie 1 « 
like waist, the jewe 1^ Strife 

ear rings, necklaces and the 
the elal«mto nimbus, and tight hUi . 
droporj.*all combine to 
fully liariiiomons and beautiful «P 
lion of 1 uAaa, tin. divine P« IS 

can be no tloubt 

of rwswih fit IS one of the J” , j 
of the C®pta pcrics^^ 

3lathura school oHirt.sts ( J ef 


tliura scmioi HI v 

Uliaralpui' qnKmi-s 'lh« 

Ho iJll, oonl»ro_ TI,o f "-W';;- „ „ 


rhytlmic flow of line ami * 
ot 11.0 opir.lool Pli-*! “'•» I”'"* *' ' 

.ti,o.,o.,u.iy,,.,n»..>.^,,'i; 


The Head of Vishnu ( Fig V ) Found in the Llali pontury i ‘w C'Tbstroft 

District rljjtJ n„c flow of bw « 

r»shii« IS wearing two pearl necklncts with 
Bi, intcrxcn.ng one of diamond round Ins neck 
w hS, is marked with tmttU, the three lines 
dL iotmc high and noble birth The warl leek. 

Inpps are tied in a beautiful knot of thread, the 
Ss of which are denoted in lines on either s.de 

within Sf last ‘S^«Tnelwe‘''Tl.e 

7" Vtaj.r»"o J« poT.t joo.llo.nn.™ 
r.o»nt.Io' moll. "J-"-'". V'^ 

lol. «o'j " 'J , I i„ ,^o l.on,, 1,0 1 ... » Borelol 

r„7u„‘'.ir™.:ir. 11.0.0. o,.o 

to 11 o loll 


'Dcd 


Xo 5 Thisisthel.eiwloJ 
CM^crod als’ul , ij© *•* 

1 he froat.nc.ll of the head an liters 

similar to that of the 

dexa de^nlarialsne .T',” ^raXtl-.i-gh 

attituloof intent I ,*,1 , f U c otlcr 

perliapsqniloas laautiful »,vi ! exp'^*" ” 

image, is still uiiproMiic * compbtdy 

«f epintnal aI«tmcliHn and 

• pent an I the face isgrncioosrs**'"®’ * 

. V A ‘.m.l!.. ''■(. 7 ’"”' 
t Tl. 'r,',”n. -o.;'™ 

the simliw.: r°r'*» 




SOME SCUUMUIfFS ErVlI DISTHICT 


17 


Tlie > 1 IS mncli less formnl titan m tliai of 

tlie prevttns scnlptore AestbeticAllj ilte head is 
certainl/ I«aati(al, though not of tl o same deRreo 
of excellence as that of the figure of V3stti)e\a 
and 13 obviously s creation of the Gupta period 
Ao 6 This sculpture must l>e entitled tbo 
redding of Uma ilahfthirini 7 he principal 
figures of '?&ira and his consort are carved in bold 
relief almost in the round Tbo upper frieie 
depicts the marriage procession nth drummers 
bating the drums in various attitudes and ^andi 
carrying the divine pair in front The various 
(tumos and other members of the Oljmpium an. 
caned m lor relief in separate panels lu the back 
ground of the principal aeUirs ‘>hirn and JV/i 
fail I identify Innio, the god of death, niiing 
a bnSalo, Aortitcyo on his peacock seat, and the 
•jsvc!J»^>M,»»Vavri'K\s •Muvfv-jnwjb tA rJAraVivibeA 
complacency The eculptnre is sopporte*! on a 
pair of jars and Ibero are various formal designs 
ofgnfBns and rearing horses on the tiay pdas 
tera. Mith the exception of and Parni 
in bold relief, the Sgnresof various deities are 
all indifferently cartcil and detract consideral>l> 
from t> e general effect of tl e ecnlptore by their 
over-crording 

Trui, the daughter of the Himalayas, stightl) 
best from the raist in consonance with Indian 
idea of feminine beauty, IS depicted as a loselj 
maiden basbfally looking nth dom cast eyes 
to the Lord of the Universe and her divine con 
eort SI e rears jewelled eamnogs armlets and 
a girdle and a teautifol garland The figure of 
L'md IS dram in strict conformity nth the wleal 
of beauty as laid down hy the classical Sanskrit 
rnters 

Sitirn stands as a handsome yonth foil of love 
and joy and yet with an air of detachment cha 
rwtenstic of tl e dmne ascetic at having secured 
the jewel of womanhood His garland is no 
longer the garland of skulls but an elaborately 
caned jewel necklace extending below his knees 
This latter ornament would appear to lave been 
in vogue from the earliest times down to late 
mediaeval times. His matted 1 air with Boring 
locks on either side of the neck is plated in tM 
shape of a royal diadem While -Pdria/f iseo 
vered right up to the ankles, ilafdlera rears 
nis loin cloth up to the knees 3Iah3dev» has 
come down from his high pedestal of asceticism 
to the level of a well attired and bejewelled 
bridegroom wooing the lovely daughter of llimS 
laya in the usual way He has not disdained to 

K t on jewelled necklaces, armlets and an els 
rate girdle round the waist The sacre<l thread, 
too IS gracefully tied in the centre The 
IS so disposed as to look the union bond of the 

this 'hall bud eye indicates bliss and rejoicing 
(See page 24 Coomaraswamy s) ‘Tlit 3/imw «/ 
Oirfsre , Abhinaya Darpan 



,l„ine couple The Bowing dress of Pdrrnti 
vith hanging tassels in the rear is also note 
q^rthj The artist has lavished all Ins efforts 
o,, the two principal figures w I ich are quite good 
ijj. themselves but the general effect of the 
gpifipture IS marred by the overcrowded OIj m 
preen exhibited m tlie background in low relief 
I ,tO aid Ifi/escor have been rendered with a 
feelius of refinement and ease and the sensuous 
untliues of lioth the central figures exhibited 
without any appearance of effort 

Tbo looso drapesy, the formal and PnrSme 
ropception of the scnlpturo and the absence of 
preportion in tl o disfribntioii of spaces as well 
tl e sp ritualitj characteristic of the best pro 
^gctions of the Gupta epoch, incline me to assign 
y,is sculpture tu late medineval times 

Tl e position of Parrati and Slid on the rigl t 
of their husbands but to their left as viewed 
w the spectator in front is to bo noted It is 
presible that the artist intended Silci and Pdr 
with their 1 usbands as viewed in front 
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* [Hk!" Ill Hii fi'iloiriu'j htuyiinti n trill til litTil Jlniffnli, Hiitjltnh, (riijaratt, 

Ilm.h, Knunrir., Mnhtjnlum, Mnntthi. tW/^ili, Oruja, Piiujithi, .Viri.f/.i, Tumil, Jelugn and 

fVJii iWir^mi^r. i-ri. luaU, -rhi.l aiut ci.U.q. t.xt h,^) t ami Ihrir iinni 

. . ^ ‘ ‘ . . .. #1 - . j I. TAy rpreul il 


I riJii r* j-rii IhiiIm, hrlml mill colhQi hxt inn } t amt iiirtr num i 1 

nml h'tfitf, rritnntu ij inmi i tur iirlitliK, itiltlrr*Htii, rie , tnU not In tioln'fil -/»«■ Y 

nnir.il Ji r niinr ir.U n.J h ,i.hi„irt..l.j.,l mir nmj qto rtr» rthltng lliirdo aimteTt< 

Tht rtnitrofamilirfs m u..t mutrnnh .1 IhnJ ^ rUitl.i h to our ojflrr, mhlrff^l to 


Th rtnitrofmoihrls m u..t ,,iutrm,l. .1 /W/.X.iWfc. to our ojflrr, mhlrff^el to the 

AM.inmisr liirutar, l/n Ihiult Ilm. irrr. ll.r IJ. mjnli ll. iutr> r. rfr , ara>r,lnig 

the ^i)rritiri*tiiilhifiK-rirtiir>'iittiluttiei^irill hr qnihli*hril -~I dilor, Jl If J 


Ll.niO«r IN Imia Hj /' '* Knihminurli 
Jutr PiilUrheit bg toj rr \ , 1/<i /ni* 

yViO- At S 


TliH M A pnmplilet of <- ptj:<"* "‘lli time 
nppenilicis oI ctniui ntufiitirH oflep*r« l<n»fr 
n reprint of RftK Ic-- on tfie pnill* m « f fa pn>«\ 
in Imlm tilmh tlic nntlior o«iitnlmtc«l to ftrtmn 
jonnmN in iloniliA) ninl Minlmo mllimtlc lust 
fo«r}riir« In it tlie niitlior lm« niaiU «n cniti 
o^t Rppcnl to OoNcrnincnt, to tlit Mi'-nioimrj 
ori;ani«AtioTi» in IiiiliA aikI to tlit people of tlit 
country in ficiieml to iiinko a n ml inwi tffoit 


country in .0 

nml adopt -on^H and mentis for elicckinf; tie 
spread of tlic disease nnd iiltimafclr dninv it 
nnlot llio conntn He eneii n linef history 


spread oI iiic disease mm nuioiakw'j .......v •• 

out of Hie countrj He gnes n hnef history 
of the disease and its progicss 111 fimiw and 
America and of the measures ndoptcil tl 1 re to 
fiuccessfnlh emdieato it from the soil Ihc 
author refers to tl.t action taken hj tl.o I nitcil 
States of America to got nd of leprosy from tho 
rhilippines hy tho estahlislimciit of a hptr 

eoloin 111 the island of Qtiilon 

As stated hy the Conhn ncc of I‘ O'* the only 
solution of the Leper Piol km III Jndmlus iii 
the N' ISC, humane and eompk te Signgation « f H t 
a.sM.od I.por r«jm il.o 1 calll.j <™n.nn.t, 
Tho qnostioii of .egrognlioi. ol lepom I OB heon 
engaging ‘l'» attonlion nf Government » 

met Irom time to time In cona.der H o 
nroUem and demo pmet.eal jneasnre. for .la 
Snlion Besides the question of rmaneo tvhicl. 
has always proved to he a great stnmbliog liloek, 
t ha. a eomple. social aspect which r^mres 
;e?”lchcar1.sndl,ng H adequate funds am 


axailahlc, there «ould “o ",Sa 
gating the ‘ !?hv 

mClH UptrA^ of W been 
nn Amendment passed in 1*^-0, and | 
n« It now stainls, any Ijeggar sliowine’ 'tjg 
« f thedi'Cnse at any of iti stages is am 
to fonetl figregatinn Hot tho qnest 
well to do h jwrs presents almost nn .1 

Jl" ilihiculii m vieu of tho F'" " 
and poJitirnl conditions uhicli p^o^nll m Ini »• 
Howexcr, e\eii if the pnuj^r 
ecn.plcteli isolated Z'V'" 

a great adtance will ho made in ^„,ps 

disenso under control The author ng 1 ^ 
uinm the Goiernment to S and 

in their aiinnal budgets, both . „nco 

Im|«?rml. for tho coiistnietion and mamfen 

of a lanter immbor of asylums and for 
oignnisation of colonies or ”],] Le 

able sites where tlie leper “nd m 

segregaled and made to “peal, 

pence for Ho rest of aanlriUlum. 

to hisown eoiintryuien fur Jiheni ^nj 

t.i supplement the Government g j 

suggeifa that the of t k? r P ^ 
abater alxvut one sixth of th 

and tie religions nuthoritii.3 . 'j^dja ,>liero 

and mosques jn various 5),onld 

most lepers eoiigregatef^erb gn jg tie 

1« nsked to contribute iioerauy 

General Fund rni<ed for the J and 

iiug and maintaining lepem „od 
Settlements There is ^ed by the 

the noble and humanitoiiaii v' concen 

ilirtiimto Trpris on the Govern 

traied the sympathy and suppo ,t 

ment and tie public of India 
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111 Tlti^lihli, SiiiisKrit, and Norne^iiu, nud ono Indn to Hindu art and sculpture, from Ilinila 
of them, iS'moh Hm?*, %\oIumo of TOcms pul»- unilication through bufisni to womeus 

lislicd by Jlessre "Ntncmillan Co, lias alrewly tim\cr«ttic9 and marriage reform, and on cue 

been fa\ onnibly noticed m tins mngwine llio and all of these snljects the author has some 
cosmopolitanism of the nutlior is displayed not thing very sensible to saj, displaying iru 
only m Ins vieas and opinions, hut in tlio knonicdge of the problem m all its bearing 
ciiaracters introilncei in the boob, belonging Huny of Ins letters may bo called shot es y 

ns they do to almost all the progrcssixo nations, in winch a thorough grasp of * 

and countries of which tho author stems to Fastorn philosophy ^ i„--n,n(T 

baxo intiiuato perpoinl knoulclgo ( 1 nxncc, ancient as well as the most up to ‘*®, ® 

Lnglaiul, IccUiid, Scandinaxii Japan, China, awl the result i« presmited to us , 

Jaxa, Northern India uiclndmg tin. Himalayas ), and excellent rnglisli Some o ns po p 
tho plxccs from which liib Iwol s Imc been and vignettes, e g that ’ ^,t}, 

published ( Kristianm, Stockholm, liomlon. New sapenor merit, and man} of 1 1 po 

York, Loipzic, Alvdxl m Nonvay ), and tho which the hook w » i..i,r,ua'»8 

langncgos from winch oslracts (with transla- poetic * Vm' u medium of 

tions ) ara made in the boob (Greek, Froncli, and a command over a 

German, Norwegian, Swedish, Italian and of expression nxre in a foreigner loaches uf 

course Sanskrit ) . The autl.or. from his mt^atc 

Such cosmopolitanism might bo apt to Bcngab life, especia } onarter The 

suggest a persoualiL} different from that of appears to ho a ”^t‘\e Swami, naked, 

the genuine man of learning with a message Twmtnre The absence 

to dehxer. and there are peculiarities whicTi, sitting in the £„ few will 

here and there, may lend colour to tliat view of an .i,. -ntire book, yet many 

The coming advent of Pnibliu Jagabandlio— earo to g° tl,g various lettew 

whoever ho may be— is confidently predict^, a" reference to the hook 

as a sort of Sfexsiah who will deliver tho in regard to proper has been 

world of all Its woes Fantastic cultural filiations wooH mtwoorthrM 

diuwn from philological analogies, rommduig almost f Jiben is thoroaghly 

one o! Pococke’s In ham Oreect, a boa^ very anlhrr oossesses an intimate know 

much in vogne in tho eighties of the last ^jaliomedanisro, Confucun 

ccnlnry, sonieliraes met <v,th , my.l»r.on, f ' .11 oI them .m 

Bpuitnalistia and Yogic phenomena, c g l«^ Xto Mund Tlio object of the book, so far 
sending of dreams to mflnence the ^ Le have been able to discover, is to erode 

hinted at suggesting a belief in snpornatoml as wo have been aoie^ ^ „n,p«thy for the 

processes of doubtful validity highly iuUnre and customs of ancient luma and o 

Simances, totally divorced from reality are Indian the va^J 

introdnced , passages like this are ^ J^wbacks In his social system and 

met with “You will ho 1' W/" of iTfVand public activitio's which lonely vf 

our Yogis utilising tl^ir ^ .{J remedy it India is once more to recove 

mins’, go to Si*, other ettromo ' Be «o Hi.r.Btr or Eolcli.or it ItolA 

rtheist^ Unless the Hindus become "tbe>®t ispu Coiiiaxt 

Sir attention will not be directed to thw ^ ^ Bat, i. I 31 ^ /"/.mU We 

I f! they will never learn to adjust their li>c^ QJIre. Price Ji> 2S net 

In the ronditions of earthly life In Pre Bntish Indix, LJuealion was f»r 

V keen keen m doing, not dreaming ndvancod than inmany a Clinstian country. 

Parts of the book are thus a ennoM village had its school or mxktal 

®“^T,rT.amby aiumbleanda medley of bimw pjncation was intrwlnccd, not m a 

magic and mvstic ™*lcn -port of generosity, bat after nearly a 

duo allow 8 dcldieration and mainly for the mano 

pecnlnnty 0‘ 1 , ^ occupies abont ^ ^ f jj paijdorks to ran tho ndaimmtnition 

^ce the balance that remains f«7“7 biwnches Again. Inl.tns them« vcs 

one tenth of tli , *** _ 41 « nioneers in tl o introduction of J ngbsh 

aesetw '■ol'’”’" ^letlsr«, 11.0 l'™''',”' rSm^l'O" H o ir...a. Collog. to talcnlt. 

In 11.0 quoot.ono Ih.l »« "3'to to.,, hotoro Jl^.nl.y poBnod Wo 

11 the socio politic ^ ’ CQgjgty from Eugenics es . favour of > iigbsh Julncation. 

a commoo script 



^EVIE^\S NOTICES OF BOOKS 




wiUl* found in Ibis nell pnnlcd and bandsome* 
ly bound book, wbicli is a repnnt of a series of 
Articles first published lu the Huhru Jirri'P' 
and nldeb must then hare altmetetl 'the atten 
tion of its readers. Tins little book will ser%c to 
correct many current prejudices and erode 
notions, both among edoented Indians and 
Europeans, regarding tbe birth and growth of 
Eoglisb liducation m Indi> 

Fspiue in A'Iv Ho" Ml ciMC BT ir A 
lloow or C< >n.!,>,i0Ns lij U V Tefrf»»,jr P 
Price St 4 

Tins 11 a reprint by the Paniui Oftce, Alli 
labadot Torrens s well kiionn book, which was 
first published lu Ktigland in lb72 The writer 
of this review has a copy of the second edition 
procnteil at great cost from a secondhand book 
seller The book bas long besn out of pnnt, an I 
ae may well understand why nobody in VngHnl 
Mould be likolj to come forward, in tlicse days of 
reaction, to republish it for as tho ftltcniitivo 
tills ttaij rays, it is a record of confe sions and 
llioy are sure to put even the fire eating tmi’Ciial 
wt to tjo hlnsu The Paiimt Ofiice has done 
A public serrico bi undertaking tic reprint 
The type IS bnl I, and the binding is escclicnt 
To quote from tlie book ts oiioocessary, for 
no writer on Indian politics has faded to 
tap this mine of information, and oratois have 
Monied t1 eir speeches by extracts from the same 
■onrw Torrens bad a vigoroo* aggressive 
etyle, admirably suited to Ins subject. No nritcr 
or speaker, no ttitnot or poliliciao, moarcoontr) 
can afTon] to do without a copy of tins book, and 
now that this reprint las been i ausd, he will 
hai e 1 0 excuse £ vt not possessing one 

IVLITICTS 

A ili'Toar or Lind Temse in Et i.vni> 
Py J (7Wi, il 1, Ph P, Frinrijnl Inaiiti 
C<i?7.'gc, VytnwriW* A*ir, AJiijrinTar 4 
t.V,C,dcM7fa 

After an extianstiNC study of all exisltng 
Mlhonttes Dr Glumh bas written a bistorj of 
Enjlisb land tenure which deserves to rvnk 
With tl e best productions on tl e snbjeet 
Ecgiuniug with the communal irgamsation of 
the early Snxou inert 1 e 1 aa tweed II e growth 
cf private property lu IuirI in Fnglanil ti rough 
the gncecs^ivo stages of Saioiv and Jfonaan 
yle to the present state of unqualified ownership 
The condition of the people under tl e different 
•Jslems ot tenure tl eic good and bail potato, 
have nil been fatly discnsscil 1 iiongb not « 
sapporler of private tmidlonlisui in tl e al«»tr»et 
be Gl (n,b l<elH.\es it to lave liceu the srslcoi 
most smtalle f r Lunland and to have eonfirrrd 
gi^aler bcuePts on tn~li»h agricultare than 
cither coiiimumvl ownership ir pcoeivi t pro- 


pnetorsbip could bavo done At tbe same 
time, he IS nut against the public appropriation 
of 111 mruetl increments lu laud values in tbe 
interests of the nation 

The bonk IS indeed much nioro than a 
history ot English land tenure , it is really 
a history of rural England and of English 
agnenlturs from the earliest times to (ho 
present day It is not a mere compilation 
either Dr Ghosh is not afraid to have opinions 
of his own and dees not hesitate to express 
them, where necessary, even against those of 
long established anthonties on tbe subject 

ECONOMICtS 


The Bi ine s DirEcrorv of Inpia, Ecejii, 
Axo CtTUOX voR l''2S PulUtlted ly liwwu 
Direttvrj Ct > , ‘ Ananni Frees ntiilJiuyi,' llailras 
This IS a very useful book of reference fur 
bosinessmeu and a very good medium of 
advertisement Chief towns of India have been 
trcited amlcr different sections, souctimes with 
short introductory notices about their origin 
imt oljects of interest Tie book deserves n 
good cmolitioii among the public taking an 
interest in cuntsicrre, industry ai d trudo of tie 
country 


A K. onosE. 


Till Rfi N (F Lkw Fj 0 JtnarejmJasa, 
I ttnafnf ) I icc Pv i trvif o/ (le Thcein^fiiccl 
''Kiel, PhU tied Ij Tlieosop^ntal Piilhsl my 
ittns* 1/yo , U / f Prii-e iltums li (ndy 

Tic sub title uf this booklet is “Baddhistic 
Cssars It ‘contains ei.;ht chapters viz — > 
(i) The Reign uf Law (ii) Tiie Inner Bnler 
Jramorljl (ui) Self reliance (iv) Gantama 
tie Buddha (v) Rack to the Lord (xi) The 
Mysticism of Baddliisini (vn) The l\ay in 
BmTdhisiiD an I (viu) the Great Soul Heresy 
Popular but superficial 


Sarrcne op Great Tarnis it ’VTat farec 
Pnbhtletl Bj the T/evihical FubUshtny 
Atjnr, J/o fro* Fp JTO Price Fe l-i 
(tinnnl*) Jte l-S (cl *IA) 


There arc fifteen cl aplers in the book 
nnvler II e followiDg I eailmgs— ( i ) Practical 
Tl cowvphy, « u ) God s Place, ( ui ) Tie Law 
of Rebirth ( iv ) Action erd Reaction, f v ) 
Attitude to All Religions, ( vt ) Steps on 
tie I^lhwny, (vn) feome Effects of Tbeo 
sophy, ( mi ) Broil erhood, ( is ) iLtematioual 
iSDi, ( X ) BegimmiK*, ( xi) Constitution o£ 
Man, ( xii ) Our 1 arpose in I i/e, ( sin ) 
XWb, { xiv) Self Dedication, and { xv ) the 
Ligl t II llimgs 

An exposition (f Tlieosophi Ongmaliy 
pabtisbcd in the supplement of Acic Ih ha 

MAHE. cm lEA ruo u 
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A Shout Hi'Tout a JUrititj LittrATici niifjlit lo adtlctl js one of tlio no« 

Ji>f M K Jl t AmttnH* 1 1 thr imnortjijl of th{*e It is upoken l>r nearb 

JktreiiUf* C0mnitt<to,trr, Htnxh .S/ /«• rttfUthnt mtlli It Im# Ih.ch cultuatul ocr since it 
} ^ Ihf Auth 1931 I'ji JOO-i-titt Ilf 3 timk its pnsiiil sliapo m llio Illh— litl* ctn 

tnnes, nnil tnulilions of litcnirj cnlluationpf 


rf I . I 14, 1 I » , , , inncs, nnii inuiuioiis oi mcnirv cuiii»o»>v.. v. 

11,0 nr,t «ork ,1 1 „sl|,1, 11,0 ,u .jool, .oj j, c Aport Iron. lEo .mporUoco ol lk« 

4. .uoh piv.nlo trim ootoolo S «l,«m,l,i„, „|,o Im, .ntnnsic »,criU o! .I« 

,.,|0 inlon, led in tl.o Jinn, 11,1 lonsooso nn.1 Its 'j|,„ l,„i„„cnl InlWn (Poirlitolo' 

litcrnloro, ,, ill rcmio il , Jill, ndromo Tlio Jlnmllii nn, i, unions tl„„s m Iiiilinii lUcmtoK 

n»I. onsn il. iiisoplioii, an Hie nnll.or nlnlrn in i|,s‘s„„, portions oI .Vnmadov md 

111. prelnoo, Io n jysonlion lit tlio Inl. Jlr T„l„n,m, Jlnl-loilmiir mid Sliriillinr, n-lii'k 
Knmonl, Cliumlcr llnll, nliilo lio prmio ,|,„|r „„i,to,™rtn cl«al,s™ m Iivlin. 

minister of narwlti that tliero sliouH Iw hternr}- JUnitln lias a series of liisloncnl memoirs m 
liHtoncv., m Kiiplisli. of tlio \nrHios mixlefn nn»sc ( /IjAAnw ) wLicli are a SF^ml 
langnajes of Imlm. lo mnki «p for tlia «aiit of \l*J,nm8litra, anil wJucIi as liistorical literatorc 
Knitaljlc text iKXika for llioso Inilmn Lnuersittos Ihj eomp-vroi! only to the Sinitiiji* of 

nlilch woalil clioose lo intrrKluet tlio Iinlmn In no otlior Inn^ongo <clii)lnrs seem 

modem laiipna{-ci into tlicir ciirncuU, ns «cll n,„4lp smi, pcrsisrent efforts to bring 

08 to cnnlilo wlncatwl in-oplo m India to know tlio plnlosopliy of tbo Vwlanta to tbe Acrv dwr 
eomctliing about tlio imtionni litci-itorcs of tlic inavts Tlio oldest books m Marotin 

conntrj Mr Dattsowii little l>ook on ‘Tlio hto expositions of tbe Dliatneail Gita , and tie 
Litcmtnre of Ilcnpnl’ was first pablialiixl III 1677, Jwkaninion fibik’s book on He w®® 

and an ndinirablo prcxlnclitm It was for tbo times tcnnlnn. is one of Ibo best neenl works m 
Tlie>alno of little lia«dbook« of tins t>po m jfftnitlii II is in tbo ballads, in tlio pw® 
aidiriR tlio Indian cdncatcil cominumU Inform mtmoirs, find in plnlosopbieal compositions tiiai 
some idea of iJio cnlturo and tliouglit and licanly tb© littniry genins of the Jlaratba race seems 
enshrined in tlio Aanoiis proiincial Inn^ma^es f© j,n\o ©xpixsscd itself best . , 

cannot bo too inucli insistol upon hTctllcnl Marathi bus been singDlurlr ,„j 

Insloncs'of Kaiiarc«c and Hindi litcnitoiv Imio ^ Jangonge, liotli by tham 

already appcarctl in tbo Itteit in* of /»./«<» .Vro-a fomgii scboliin«, since tbe gmmnmr of •' i**' 
of popoliip Imiidbooks on Indian history and Canjv, publislied at Semmporo in ib^i' ^ 

cnltoro, w Iiicli ft Iwd) of enligtiteiieil Cbneliaii written, (not to mention ft ® 

missionaiie^, wlioIiavoappn.ciH(e<l Hit pcrmniicnl Koiikani dialect by a llomiin Catholic A 

aaloo of the cnltnral borilago of India, bnio with written in Ib-tD ) Marutbi possesses one 
tlicir resources ftiid tbcir orgimisatioii mango t|,o i,pgi Uictionaras of any Indian - , 

rated for tbo benefit primarily of tbo Indian Molcswortb and Condys 5"'^* , V^Oe 

reader, nnd forlnnatclj, tbe«c lmii<n>ooke aro tbo Grammars of Kaialkar, Josbi om* i,, j,g 
prepared m most eases by ackliowkd^ul nro ©xcecilingly go«l , rmfessor Jules ^ 

Bocciahsts, w itbout that > nropcan nnd Christian on tl e formation of tbe Jlaratlii iJao„ « 

bms wliiclv missionary publications on lodian preneb (Pans, IHHIW) b«s , 

topics loo often manliest, oral least nscil to becomo a classic work , , „i -i man 

do so A very useful Pniner of Tamil Jndo Aryan linguistics , and Vinaj a ^,r »j , 
Literature by Jlr JI S Piirnaliiigam Pillai DIy,>c8 ilahrintfldm firae^ral ^ lest 

(Madras, ( IPUk ) w before tbo public for some gocoiid edition Poona, 1019 ) >3 ono '•* * 

vears Mr Jbavens ‘Jlilcstoucs of Gujarati i,tpnir\ bisloncs in any Indian langaa^c „ 

i, lemluro’( 1914)1, ''Oil n”'' ''8 Mr K.dk.rm jl'T^ I„d,.n 

l,«,oMr Kn<ll»r„i'»Ix.ol. JWll.. lilclnro, rt„det,b .„>1 lo>5r» ot 1„, I, «M, 

winch lias already iecii pre'cnhcd liy tic i,aiigaaip,3, and also of all 

Uancrs.tj of Calcolta as a tort hook jiaralh, bcag.i g oat las book^ C, 'f„r\lio ™anlry 

forthoM A coarse iii ludian Toraacalars , ,,„bol of tho Btoa ag lo>« p,c. 

Not taking into consideration the sarions and ila '"'1”™ J" ,b° hfslory at tic 

local dialects hko those of the ranjah, Kajastlian ; * °[|,e M„„(h, langaV 

nnd Bibar, wliicb liavo iio(orierj rcstneted ) Maratiia people, i alpbabct, wbicb 

litcrarvvalne.andtbeabonginalspeccbesIiLeKol, its dialects and . .^y not know, 

fionTLd bo T.l^to Bnrma^^ « ,s ol tl e pWo 

‘’“■’■Sid tojiaio ten gloat l-aaag--W.' W 't‘h.“ M ' H lo,«or. , 


may be s 


sEiif^!; “fotitM K".-- - — 



rilK MODimK IU4VIKW tou M.\\ 1P23 


n frum iho of t!o Mitt trnj^ 

ofjxitrtrf An rlitwnl** laltl# i f runtcnls, Ik 
uttlw ttic rliipUr tnliancri It e o»efttI 

of tlic K>i V as R of irfi miT 
Tlr BtiOor IS n lust* ricnt ulnr of the 
iinjnY*»i mist sflax'!, nnd las •< w* fatl < f 

Sci\<> nnil p.itlos nn>t rlinm Itint it isnpHa 
earr/ aw»r Ins !T»*lcn«. lie appiats as mmli 
to tlin lienrl a» to tlic lieiul, nuiliu apiicnt is 
alwBja effcctne, for it is •wpp'trtwl I'/ tea>*m 
To n fool ir-avimr tlie i«rt,oinfiits l»y «I>»c!i li« 
tncsto flmclt lnsi*isjtinn mis not apprnr ftmtin* 
nnj; in every rase, tl'C ma-'s <»f 
farrs, fullest tcvrllier ly Islonons if'csirli fmm 
every imn^innlle quarter, raniiit fml to tell 
tlisir tnlf, vTliicli u llinl fn’m tlio shrevistAof 
ttic msl ilown to qnito mmlcni ilay», tlitre never 

lias liccti a !«nu* wlien IlcnTnl lias Ifen wanting 

m 1 CIVICS anti hemincs If tlio ilwlofli *ns none* 
times Hpoesr to l« l*r,?er tlian llie fart* arc 
calrnlntnl to Itfar it must lio Uinie 111 nun I tlmt 
the ilimlns liavo never K<.n !jt«tminns, an I a 
^^^»y tcfircncc or nllutioti, n Kvciul or n InnlitKm 
mar civo us fvivlilioiw wlncli 

l.atlmitstsl into ifio daily life of tl'« iwple a««l 
pcnrvatial it in sneli a manner as to escape pivnii 

nenl iwtuc Tlie value of sucli isolated allusions, 

for the Inslormn of Indm. mtli Ins itica/ro 
fctocii. of matcinaN. cannot III fact, l>o ovcrosti* 
mated llie autlior lias l.tv.Vui iicn Krooml, 
ivTid IS a piorccr m Ins t'cld ft is at eld in 
„|,icli llio ol inunj lAl«iiirers ii nwOcl. 

»iiJvli«loor onlliorljai acIiiohaI <iiylo UliJnl 
mild loiili our uiistiiitcdl mlniimlioii >ol oiiy 
' l,»d l.c iTiuJo lliodro.k of l.u dOcrCidoK cdJi. 
Iml 1.0 l.ud Itlt but liltio lor tlion. to ~IJ Tl.o 
nintor.«ld ddl.iob bo b»d orploro.! y '■ »“f'j 
ra.nslubiu!! roscurcli Iinto U-ou oollnU-jI «i»l 
iSt m tiUoo iMtb duob romol for bistonoHl 
Liuriico, tint Ills Idjok rrndd ikt » ronin.ro m 
^icli stop bi dttp wo nro led to tlio piilriotie 
conclUdion tlmt tlio iilbitk on tlio Ilon^li iwco 
In bistonina like trondo luid Jliirtiulap wns 
tobilh niijiistilieil Ilurkc 1 us sind tbit no 
mdlclniout involving u "bolo iiulion i«n ^ 
true and Uns book will conolnsncly proto to 
S fair niuido.! ro.idor tlint tlio.o wl.o ol.HW^ 
iLiIcil tlic Ben^'uhs as a timid race did M more 
out of spite and mulico tlnni fivmi a stiict re^n 
?°‘VruS -Wlicnever tlic iKcas.on lias ansen, 

ss=“'il;r.«k wT w'^iuon rff^;r.o'’s 

Totb'oroL;^.s»r-";;u7^^^^^^^^ 

r ii'-rr "flo'Ture" 

"T foT'’lrr.aamsrvc''sS«i 

MviuaWe " of tlio Bengali nation 

ol lie “P5’'“mLu, 0 d.lt.l«,n. th. 

i"„."rr“Novo.‘b“.‘r‘’d, l»i)doo..r.d U.t i 


“a rire mi vcnstilc, »o n'ceplivc, if 
live In a furcijTn nml unrongeuial coUoiv [si 
llie Bci ^*1J| i “luar vet surnrtie tlie worll 
Tills was katil principally cilfi to tr* 

inlvllectnal Kltainmcnts of llie race TIesatlier 
of tins Iw I I as tried to bIiow Hist given mit 
airft* tppirtumlies ntal doc cnfunppjirncnl, tie 
llcii.nvln nine also revive tlie martial p-evrsa 
of tlfCir f/rUnr», of winch a reliable accoont 
will Iff foDiid in tlic glowing pages of Ins wo 
A iisti »n into wlioso ears it lias been persi 
rnlli diiinnl lliul il Imd n. inurliul 
liiuliiV dll llie urenncd of mbUry !Ur«« 
I Iwkidl in il, nur will ovk ili rntird not to "do 
invult b) InJUTT , it bdv ftlo. voino , 

rtioldting «ml lo.mg it" muiil/ *"1“" , 
romipr Brnmlio.. of Il«ng«Iid » « 

U biglity dlimnluling miliiig, und it '1™““ 
ll.om to "tiuko otr tl.o tnervuling '"J"™''! 
...nwnnJing ll.ini on nil “fJ". ""V'l of 
ridling conlonl Willi punwiing ll.o B^^ibr 
tlio rare. Hr} "re roudn! b} It lo l'0"‘ ^ 
omuUlioii of 11,0 lioroic "'l■'tvomr..td of tlri 
oounlryniru m flic ^.st. tlio "utlior will <""'f 
till liiiuvolt nmpi} rewnivloil 

piDlioriiiti: 


J9JI /> .'i/ + f/ + r Tnnhf i 

citli several illnslmlions, ample ' gjation 
passages, d.ircrr-nt readings. ‘ J"** jong 

nm! prose ixplauation !" ruuinnS 

tbotigb mil cr ovcfwrougbt jimdi 

nn to no pnges, IS a nc'v tb.n« «« 
Lilcrulnro rjio bibliogrnpl y „» 

IS nviful in dutcrmining tho laWnr titk. 
tlic work „ j r 

b, the Ihmh UmnlUn BJamUtr OJJicc, ^ 

( ,fy I9JI rp JBS re 1 

^lllO abort stonoa are 'fi.e'reiRiDmi 

seven of wJt.cIi am original w d tbe^ « 

two are translation ‘ 

apwareiliii tbclndiaii Review ann 
(ifaratb.) Ibo stones are interei.tni<, 
etylc 18 simple _ 

Jh, « imfa «„„« 1 Si i« 

]} s \ tirma,2Soubai J p l~ ^ eit 

iho wonii 

llus. pampbet la Jungoig®, 

of command nsed lu drill Scents and 

Tins will bo useful for lie 
the4,tiieril btuclents 



UF\ IFW S i\D ^OTICFS Oi BOOKS 


Peek TO> !M lij r iit>’*xcari Pmil ‘Fan 
PnlUski’J 6y i? t& t lijilipiwKl D it P »rA, 1 ahia 
19 >J Pp 151 Prici 12 -t* 

Ibu 1$ a simp'c soci \1 pUj Tic songs end 
poems arc oltCQ slalTt. 1 tritii ‘Lnla vords and 
cannot always bo appreciatcil 

Vastxmana VinriLTiit ‘Fan SiatlaMu 
Siihnji iSr»c3«Mba Pp 20 Prtff 3 .!• 

Tins nicely written little booV ntU be nsef i) 
to tl Q students Throe poems are appciuled 
~ r\MV-> B\ l 


KAVAliE-=^F 

Tolu o-vlti or* JUkLAtt’cnooL JUnel-llvc 
Fy“Oii)i?n Pull tLftl b j t] f 1 iw/CKrFwiHo/j 
4sfTcta<t H Cangatore Gdj ( Xo 3 J Pp 15+ W 
Pnrf 12 

tTe haveTiiQcU pleasure »u requesting all 
loTersof Kaiurese literitnre to go through this 
book at least once ^Vorbs depictmg ran<lern 
Karnaiie people in a dign Ge<l mamicr are 
reallr rare lie ream tleme of tie book is 
to tbosr bow the present <!ar education of boys 
IS dirorccd from practical life Ihe dramatic 
element makes lliu effect all the more poaerfot 
Tba language employcil >$ unique an\ coal) 
bo unilcrstooi] eaen by laymen The get 
up and printing desscres Oientioa We nisli 
lie book mil mn soon into sCTetwl editions 
and l>e translated into oti er hngnage* 

A preface tii 1 nglisb by jlr C It Itelly 
aixt nn appreciation ir Mr James H Cousins 
also m bngbsh spc-ik eloquently of the Wial 
play 

e a isli the author etcry succc«s lo I is 
Mum -works should 1 0 attempt any m sioiilsr 
Strains. 

Kite tr llis IIolixi s Ssrt Srursnsvaa 
Acuibta — The Iib>t Jv iiv-rsc or biiais cti 
Mitt Pj .n . ru^i I i>! rfesiroi 
Friafi^J at thf Sire S $5/trhHlt Pnuliiy Prett 
tsWiraao lyflii rp.\lt-V7I Pn'el'* U 
The author deserres our sincere tl anks for 
bringing out Ibis work It takes us for a srl ila 
into a period when BnddUism was lie presail 
lug roligioiu We wish the writer bad given 
os some more -information n^nlirg the down 
Wi cl Btitldhi^ra and the rise of ‘Xasdika 
nWma The treatment of the other chapten 
IS quite good and gives a brief and compre 
“•O' VO ile-i of the 1 fe of Sree "ureshwar 
Arhsrja, S tve ^intarac’ ayya also h»« 1 1* 
^port onato p.art in tlw* pwipoc place Ow 
iwU inehnekl to kiiow uiorv. after realing tit 
»ort 

rat. 


GUJVK All 

Jt Tl Pj lira Jf'niiKiwft Itulpufram 
Tnredit printel at the J lan Jfamtii Frees, 
-ikmedaba I Fn«r orfr Pp 102 Price F<* I 
1923 


This IS Mrs. Bbanumati a second excursion into 
the region of Literature Tlio first was a transla 
twa (com Bengali Tim otie is a piece of original 
anting Its bnrdcu is to bliow np the present 
deplorable state of our society in spite of modern 
rdocation and conaeqncnt luUanced soci I views 
Jyoti tleberome is sold by her p-ireiits loan 
unsympatl etic plnloeral, la prefereaco to being 
mamnl to one whom si o loved with all her 
heart although poor SI o depicts the scenes 
between tins ill matched couple, mth a pen and 
ail intelligence which only a woman can do 
speciaUv mcominend lo tl\o wader one aueli 
g ei e at pages fro and S7, w here si e stands up 
against 1 er busbind nnl refuses to depose f il«cly 
against luges) ( whieli she was really intend 
ed to do ) and so cuodeon him as a thief Tl e 
whole story is very p.athctic and sympathetic, 
an I Its sptH lal ment lies in tie fact of itedes 
cribiag familiar scenes in appealing languago 


«it 49 Ufl^r«tr 9 C»fintirein 
flu If c late Ifn^oreyo 91 ri Jvcron Sinbsi, 0 IE, 
/r C 6 / / liir P,lU.)td Ij (It I, life 

firtjira'i ''itblit P ilnj Fniifcif at lie \irfiaj<i 
Site ir P w* Tl jci rnnf I Kirrf recfr Pp 52S 
Ptr I 2 ( fO>>J ^ 


This IS a triiisUtim of tie tloughts of 
I mperor 5IarcDS A Xntomnus from the bnghsh 
verei >n of George Long Having be«n made 
by a ruling I'rinco and nlsn presenmg tie 
pbilosophual spirit of tic origiaal it rerlAiiiIy 
deserve' more than pvvsing attention Jt w dl li 
foun I of great I elp to earnest tinnlers. 

Gv\wnGiEA«aiT(viba\i?lTT«=t> Pj ipatln, 
Mutib\it, Pjtel ry (Wr, ta (itijarat Pn^e-l at 
Of Foiaa lijoyi Fn»/i ij Pvt* Smil Ct^h 
cuerr Pp.23!i Price Je t i (IS23) 

Ihu IS a collection of the opinions of 
Malatma GanJhi expressed by him at vnnons 
places and in vanuns circumstances on matters 
pohltcal, religions social an I domestic Tier 
certainly read like so many ^s ^ 

ifoiiav Givth ( sfVTWuty) Pj S<nK Papyr 
rer-r Pp. 21 Price r*.0-i0 

Inti IS pimp'kt. Its actlorhas attemple,l 
t» eorapsre ircidents in the lives of Krishna 
ani ifvhalruaji Tie compinson is certai ily 
ingeni os an I tic S ni Unties are oftener tVan 
not far (etci nl 


Flutv itisu ( unutvu’j rTgrr ) Cj 
Ikttfi'reya Pilknahn-t KaMlar awl Aarion 



iHi. MonnKN RnviKu roit july, 192 s 


I)inil,(i<Jas Pankh Punlctl at the Natjuan 
Pnniwg Pre:,^, AhviciIabaJ Jhicl cardboard 
Pp 2 D 0 rcith un hiiler Pitci he 10 0 iJ 9 S 3 ) 
Tins IS an attempt to i*ecoustrncl nortliern 
India as it was m the past, eay before the 
Jfahamnmdaiis came tlicra It has ctniiiently 
sncceeded in giving in a small compass, a pictatc 
of old India, political, religious and litcmr}, 
nnbnrdoiied witli nn> technical notes We find 
it both interesting and inslructno 

Pif JIunerchaad l/c<7/inH{ 
Pniited al Ihc Saurastni Pnnhuj 
Popcrcflier Pp JSl Ptuc Pe 013 0 (1923) 
Iho title of tho booh — Desperate Ireland — 
IS cnongh to explain its subject matter The 
plight of Ireland and its striicrgle for freedom 
are depicted in Idi Meghani s inimitable style 


wo find entirely beyond the capacity of tlicse 
fof whom it 18 iiitondetl , nhilc still a fourth 
one, also foi children, called Dal Varta (^9 ) 

ft collection of ploasant stones by Gijnlhat 
sastains his reputation ns a puneyor of n'efal 
ya\CDilo literature, and incideiitally helps to 
preserve “floating ’ folk tales 

Bj Mnni 7*<7 »ki I'yayrt Prtnlfl 
af the Utnon Piinhng Press, AhineJabaJ ThA 
card board Pp 314 Pnee Its 3 0 0(1923) 
“TJiO Coiifinnntioii of Trnth ’ os tins 
purports to be, is an ansner to a book ^hicti 
was reviewed the other day by Pandit 
Heelmr Dns The Jfuniji is coucerneil witn 
showing that what the Panditji professes is 
mitnie and flio cliniges made by In™ o" 
Literature and society are unsustainnble 


Bif ICali/nn/i ViHtolbbat Pnoleil al 
the aboie Press, Bjnpitr Pp 393 Papet corer 
^PricePe 1-0 0 (1993) 

Tho Light of Giijarvt— these wonls arts 
applied to Darlnr Shri Gopaldas, who lias 
joined tho N C 0 movement and given np his 
principality in ICatbiawad This Iwk is Ins 
biography and focuses all incidoiits in his life, 
leading to liis present position 

^’cT’C 5^511 By Thalhn harayau Vttanjt 
Pantel at Oe Vasatit Piiulmg Picss, Ahmeilabeul 
(lallen bonhied cloth e ler, illuslralel Pp 316 
PneeBs 3-4 0 (1923) 

The paradox of an Aspasia being virloons 
and a married woman, the reverse, is Imndlotl 
by 3Ir Thakkunii this volume in tie shape of 
four stones which are more or less translations or 
adaptations and winch have appeared sejmraloly 
in Gnianli nows'papers Iho writer has an 
nitimato knowledge of the seamy side of lift and 
its problems, and lienee able to do justice to 
them 

Asia no Usitahxvi ( gfininn Dj 

JimiKin Hankitshna Vyas, B A Printed at the 
UtHon Printing Press, AhmeJalad CMh emer 
Pp 96 Price he 1 4 0 1923 

if Paul Richards book translated from 
French into Enghsl. as ‘ The Dawn over Asia 
,s well known ilis inspiring lectures and enconr 
acing messages ai-o translated into Gnjaiwli in 
this book the income from the sale of which is 


VRilT ^*il Part II Bj ^ ^ 

Printed at the Saianeah PitniingPilss.Bha^^ 
Papc! coier, Pp S6 Pnee Be 04 0 (J923-) 

This history of our country is a fontinuatiw 
of the first part, and gives a 8«ef«» 
shorn of dale*, cle , thus making it pleasant 
for study 

Katiiu\i4ii Sjiiittj, Fart II , Bj 
JWaram.i BmiM al Ih! BamtmJamBntmi 
Press, Bajkoi Paper corer P} * 2 * 

Be 100 (1923) , 

The Literature of old ^»th.awad, co«s«ti^ 
of Dohas and Sorthas and otherpoetical diakgow. 
requires to be preserved This is an , pj 
that direction , though it overlaps tbo 
some others, still there is some 
ground also, and as such it has its use 


AfARATni. 

jrAnAIUSTBA lTlltl«A iflNMIil 
mow Tiir IfAiirvrrv figes 

•Ip/e PHlhskerChitraslintaP-^ss, Fnnia 

310 +S Prico Bs 3 . „i i nil 

lime lias sorely come for *Y’fi them ocl icvo 
notions oboot the Jluhrat^ oiertliosob- 

mentsbytho immense ” 5enal un 

lect by the ftbiiudance of now ma , .,p 

Jarthed dnnng tlo 

nntinng efforts of soveml the pU 

have unsparingly devoted tbomsc ® j *„ig 

riotic work of 


to be used to help tho Asiatic Levgno ‘^“ '®‘^* ?®’i*f»«rfl°sanail<. decisions 

Ibe Gujarat iidyapitha has sent us two sthool thousands of original inaVirg 

hooks The fir*<t and second Gujarati Reading of Courts, ballads public lof 

« 5 orie 3 w Inch are both thonghtfully prepa^ n«^ them 
1:™ of e«.l t. cl,.n™n A {b.rf 
small book calleil “Prayers for Cbillren 
( wra ) by MamW Vamabhai Patel. 


arts, ballads and poems, uv , 

ovailablo to the to 

students of limited 


ts of limited these 

buy so many costly "t^iTfotended ta‘ 

materials of history. Jlr Apto ha* »“« 



HKVIKWS AM) NOliCF'i OF BOOK'S 


pobliali bandjr compiUtton» n itli Rnnotations, Ac, 
11 e prc-iint ^olamc, which is the first of the senes, 
IS rich with precious extracts oii important sub 
jects like the condition c‘{ JlBharashlm in pre- 
Swaraj dajs, war in defence of Indepeiid 
esee, disniiion and its evil con^equmces, tbt. 
ifahralta Kmpire, the antO'hiocrBphjr of the 
lUnstrions ^fahratta statesman, Xana hamaM*, 
Ac The \aloe of the l«ok is considerahly eit 
haiiced by maps, pictures and the glossarj of 
words, Ac. Hie \o|amc will make an esrelloiit 
companion text book on ilaln-ntta history to U. 
used in High School-, espeeialh National ni,»h 
Schools 

V i APTC 


TAMIL 


. X»ls)H(iN li j AV«*An«»ln>y .Siiri 
fj ti’>«iii')f</Aini PhIUAuiq //«««■, 
S/rc't, .S vranW, Jfnifrn* Pp r-rt 
tftSO 


M.I pHlh>hr.l 

?), Irniapi^tn 
+ 170 i'nn 


The book before ux is wriUer. m a fairlj 
elegant and simple style and bears the mark <>f 
nloiiess wuL winch the author faced his jail 
hfe at Cnddulorc 

The hero receiies the best treatment in the 
bands of the author who has nothing but prai-e 
for eiery thought, word and action of Ins hero 
excepting that of his putting away of Jose 
pnine 

The hook IS oITtred at a cheap prict It ■hool I 
“ud a place in the shelf ‘if even mtnitii 
Tainiliiu 


Mxkvthv fixMiin }1»4 Ji/r nnil J itih»»ij- 
“y hn^hn/jrauiij .Sirm<i C m PnlUnlH 
33, Inil/tpaii} ^Irr'l, ‘^uri-iritf */«/»«» 
2‘>9 JV.o Jit 

The work before os treats of the hen>« life 
■n a classical way ss worthy of the hero The 
^yless, ns wswat with the awthor very simple 
The several incidents of the hero s life depicted in 
these pages arc both charming nnil juspimig 
His latter day actiiitics arc sufficiently cvplainot 
•n detail, •un). fnr.ii. *hn- mn»i. •nM]rp.ss'»/i. 

portion of tfie work l.iery patriot of Tamil 
h'adn will do well to have a copy of this Gospel 
of Truth and Iiove 

SiccniDxvANTHA SiTAM Pj .Snlmuinnin Siia 
( ^ic<n7(intfronani/<i| Puhli’f'il hy •'n flalkn 
Jlnlhna Snrgurfi Pool PipJ, Pork iiom, J/oifros 
■Pf m Price Ac 120 

The author is a famotis figure in Cowgresa 
eircles ever since Ins conviction in the linne 
..^ehy sedition case This work itself is the pro 


doctionof his kisurc liours in Ccntml Jail, 
&alein 

The Buhjcct-niattcr of the liook is ‘Practical 
Veilantu*, as the author calls it, and is done in 
a iouvcrsutiouftl form hetween tlic liurn and 
Ins disciple The style is very simplo and ism 
its best colours w here his ideas aliout untooch* 
ahles reflect those of Greit Swami Vivelananda 
I veil men of p<v»r ntUinmcnts would It ini* 
inenscly iKnclitiil hy iv riading of tins work. 

Maihiav v\. 

'I KliKGU 
Sakidv a TtJr-JU Smtl 
This IS a delightful novel coiisisiiug of thirty • 
two interesting chapters in winch the young 
author tfescribcs qwvte imlmary mciJtnts of life 
ninl weaves them into a compact, interesting and 
vkiiglitful story the style is htcniry and idiom* 
ati< The author suiiccds from the very begin 
■ling of the Ule in nttnictiiig the render's attention 
and maintains this inteiest till the very last 
page T1 V plot '* well conccweil, the chaTactets 
are well ilepn te<l ami the author, witliout being 
toodidnctic vocvecds iti imprinting upon the 
rcniler s mind the dangers of Jcaduig an avaricious 
aii‘I vuions life ClianJramauli abandons Ins 
friends and nUtions, squiindcrs Lis ancestral 
earnings aud U<omcs a prey to vice Ramant, 
the darning girl sncrecds id nltitnately rolling 
himawiiy f<rn finiidfu) of glittering coin and 
while on the point of liviiig sacrificed ns an olTer- 
icig l« mititr Kiili he IS respuctl hyayogi, 
who altinmtvlv rest res him back to Ins wife 
an i wins him runn 1 to tlio path of hunonr, 
justice and 

n ItAilVCIlAMilA lAC 

URDU 

SiiiMT Hvva 'Irant'atel hy Sycif d/o^»ici7 
Unm hnUnti Piiblitheil hj llaira AtlVtah, 
t/aAaiH>X ,\ay>r, /-Hctnoic Pnce lie t 

Sialiat Hava is an Urdu translation of “ live 
Weeks tn a Baloon ' by Jules Verne, the well 
known I rench novelist He.i.s.famnna.kir. ‘nfnv 
dneing a new method of putting some scientific 
tmth or other in his novels Aenrty all his novels 
have this pecolmrity 

byed Mahmud Axam I'uhmi has translated 
this book into Urdu most sucitssfnlly His trims 
latiou IS almost literal, hut the lieaiity of Urdu 
tangnage is always picserved lie has taken 
farther pains to attach explanatory notes, w here 
tie thought weees'ftry '1 heso notes, I hope, will 
prove very helprul to the Urdu leading public 
e if. Ji. 
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A FLOWER OF RAJPUT CHIYALRT 


BLRGADAS RATHOR 

I How AiRWOzin ALiENATLt) THF R\Tnois infant of two vears only, and liis snzeram 

i ., , , , occupied the kingdom of Jfar^nr for the 

N in earlier number of this i?riieir * I present The new Afahirana of Udaipur 
h'i\etold the stor^ of how Onrgadas too weak to insist on Marwar being 

Rathor, the son of Ahharija Jaswant phced in the hands of a Council of Regency 
Singhs minister Askaran, had rescnod ,tg noble« So, tlie hmperor's 

Jasw-int’a heir Ajit Singh from the clutches troops continued to hold the chief towns 
of Anrangrib at Delhi, taken liim to n safe j,nj strategic points of the State and its 
refuge on Uount Abu, and, assisted by other government was that exercised by the 

devoted clansmen, had for two years fought Mughal officers posted there 

against the Alughil occupation of ^^a^wa^ J or Vanrar, therefore, there was no peace, 

Then as his ally Udaipur grewfamtenn its Rathor patriots remained in a state 

efforts undei the new Alaharana Jai Smgh, of war with the alien rule imposed on their 
Durgadas had ( December Ib^O ) instigated coimtn They occupied the hill* and 
the Emperor’s son, Muhammad Akbar, to deserts and every now and then swooped 
rebel and make an attempt to seize the down upon the plains, cutting off convoys 
Mughal crown \\ hen that attempt signally and trade caravans, capturing weaklv iipW 
failed ( 10th Januarv, lOSl ), Durgadas had Mughal outposts and rendering the cuUiva 
most chivalrously es orted the unhapp\ tion of the fields and traffic on the roads 

prince through every danger to the Court mipo'^sible except under the 

of tlie Maratha king Sliambhuji, who alone die imperial garrisons ^o wonder tho 

in India could dare to harbour the Enperors f-^nime was constanth present in Jodhpur 

enemy ( Ist Jane, Ifiol ) So long as Akbar a„d tbe Rathor bard records of certain 

remained in India (up to October 16*^6 ), ^ ears that ‘ the sword and pestilence iinitea 


Durgadas staved with him, promoting his 
interests, reconciling his occasional differ- 
ences with the AIai*atha Government, and 
acting in all matters as hts guardian and 


to clear the land " 

A generation of time pa«sed in Mnnva 
in ceaseless conflict, captures and recap 
But the resources of the Fmpire were 


chief minister I have given a detailed superior to those of a small desert F® 
Instorv of this period in the fourth volume of raraged by perpetual warfare J"”.}' I 
mv IlUfon/ 0 / Anrniio ih, cli 4-1 and 4S lists could draw their supplies from y'® 

This junction between Shambhiiji and the parts of India , the Rnthors had no 

rebellious Akbar alarmed the Fmperor, and supplier outside Being a clan 3 ’ 
he made haste to go to the Deccan in person coildnot replenish their 

after natchiiig lip a peace with the Maharana the Mughal sword fvmine ^ » l.u 

( June 1031 ) Tins peace ended the war «h,Ie the Fmperor Sti'^T^n^Lnal 

so far as Mewar was concerned but not in India to draw upon The Rathor 
respect of Mirvrar Irne, one of the eondi opposition 

tioM of the treats sra- that when ijit Singh gioiro weaUt “">> f ^,3 „ot been 

would come of age, the Fmperor would nttrition, if only the jj.p 

recor-nise him as a vassal Raja and tnipeml plunged into a more -erions ®°^' 
maSabdar, ns his father and grandfather Heccan which drained a 1 h>s resour^ 
had been But Apt Singh ira, then an The .nihta^ sitna.™ m 

'ol’n!' rest:"!.:" ctilS.n to 



\ iLOH>'u or uUi'tr cnn vuh 


hpr*«iitary throne aft^r Aurang- 

a>V* death 

II liinrrY TSVK^ or wxic 
The hiitorjr of th^-se 27 year* (1* SI'liUT) 
in JIarwar falls into thrct welW* fin* <1 p» no*!* 
irom IfiSl to IC''7 it wva a p»*oplti'« war, 
caase their Icinij was a child and iheir n\ti inal 
Itfodt-r Durgadai was al sent in theD-ccon 
The Itathor jwonle fought under dirf-rent 
captains, group i>y group, wi’h ri) central 
anthofity and no common plan of action 
excent to attack the ilughals wherever lhe\ 
ciuld This desultory warfare afforded manj 
examples of Itathur hravtrj and d«\oti n, 
hut its military effect was nothing inor** than 
to keep the Mughal garrisons tn constant 
alarm and to make their occiipilion of 
Marwar financially niinutis The patriots 
might capture a post, hut it would U- imm* 
diately re<«stablished bj a fresh Moghal 
force, while th« thinn«'d Ilathor Inndshad 
to lieu to the lulls and slorse then n>«> 
however, kept up the struggle, renewing 
their raids yi ir after year 

It was rather an advantage to the 
lUthors that at this stage they had n> 
common leader, liecause a pilcficd fatti* 
of all the forces of the trifie with the 
lifter armed and better organised iintwrialisti 
*rould have led to tlieir decisive defeat and 
prevented them from raising tliolr heads for 
a generation to tome, whereas by adopting 
gnerilU tactics they wore out the Moghals 
and minimised the disadvantages of thiir 
own inferior nuintitrs and etimptninl The 
numerous eponymous septs into which the 
Ifalhorclan was siib'divided, each stippli'd 
a ready mado liatlation of soldiers, self con 
tamed and organised from birth 

The second stage of the war l*egan in 
1687 when Uurgudas returned from the 
I^can, and Ajit bingli came out of the con 
cealment in which his infancy had Ix^en pro* 
tecled and nurtured The success of the 
Itathors was at first brilliant lleinforted 
by the Iladas of liutidi, they cleared the 
plains of ifarwar and, sweej log onwards 
f^yoiid the limits of tlitir own country, they 
raided Jfalpura nnd I’lir Mandal (1687^, 
and even defeated the subadar of Ajniir 
(16fK)) and carried tlitir ravages into Minnt 
and the west of Delhi Put they could not 
recover their country The Fmperor I ad, I yr 
the year 1087 conquered the last of tli« in 
dejH ndenl Vingd jms of the Deccan, and two 


rears Ittir slew the Maratha king and took 
Ills s-aptal Iluniig lb''**, liLK) and 1C91 
the Muriithas cjutd not recover fruit these 
blows, and {he Knjwror had a free 1 iiid 
Moreover, in the Viry year l(Ja7 in which 
\jit fsingh and Durgadas ap[vared togith r 
at tlw bead of llm national fore* s, an esc* p 
tionally ahl« and eii*erprising officer named 
Shiijaet Khan became governor of Jodhpur 
on Whalf of tin h niperor, nnd held that off cm 
f»r 1 1 years, during which hi* succxdcd in 
maintaining the iluglial hold on ^farnai 
though Auratig^ih's inert asing t iitangltini nt 
in the D ccaii made it * impossible for him tc 
Sunil a single solcliir to ri itiforco ’ * Ins ngeni 
in Jodhpur 

III KiIVS'h (lOVLKSUCNr oV MAtWlt 

Ip (> this liar (IfiaTi, ihu fiiijdartcl 
Marwar had Iw* n nddts! to the subndan of 
Ajiiiir lint Vjmir » is n small tiroviiici., 
govnrntel hi n tlnrd rati nolle witli a poor 
iiKonie and small army llHnci,tlj(i \jniir 
suUadtr (iutut Klmn) i< old not toin) with 
ihe Itniliors with Ins lurmal nisourirs Hut 
MiujitlKhan in udditi ii 1 1 thii fiirijdiri of 
Murwar held tin sul idari of Otijrikt,~onH 
of ill** tJir*e greil fronlier provinces of tho 
Mughal Lin} m and famous in tliovudavsni 
a recruiting gr tind < f brave soldiers (fi«/*fnr* 
khr ) 'shiijiet Klin’s contingent nn<l in- 
some were much largi r tliaii tlioso of thu 
Ajmir subadar and heiilso kiit w how to put 
them to th«i best use He alwny s ke] t his re- 
tainers to their full iiumlnr nnd was promjit 
and 'piitk in Ills inuvenienis lie iisid to 
•pend SIX months isuiiittiiiies light) pviry 
year in Sfnrwar and tlie other six in (Iinrat 
llius he succeeUd III checking the Kntfiors 
w hi II it came to fighting, while hu made an 
uiiderst Hiding with tin in, pay ing them oni 
fourth of the iinpnnil custom dutii s on all 
merchandise if they spirtd tlio traders on 
the roads (U S8J i Ins w ns nnuti i r form of 
the rlttiith, which a few years nflcrwiirds 
many Mughal offittrs in thn Dtccan, con- 
scious of tiair own helplessness ni d the hop* 
iessness of succour from tiu Ktnpt ror, were 
to pay to tie Mnratim roving I aiids ns a 
yearly tribute 

Hut from the year IfibJ onwards tin 
imps rial forces m the Ueccnii I igaii to ftel 


• Anrai;,/il 8 
Stijset Ktanttr 


reply 1 1 an appeal f 

r.f I M> ,1 lU) 
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tlie increasing pressure of the re\ired 
Maratlia po>\er under Itamclmndra Amaiya 
(Regent), Dlnna]i Jada\ and Santaji 
Gliorpare, and the Emperor began to look 
out wistfully for some means of ensuring 
peace in his rear in Rajput ina There was 
another and a stronger motne working with 
him he must secure the surrender of his 
grand daughter n ho had been left with the 
Hathors by her father Akbar in his flight 
soon after her birth Ihis girl nas now 
thirteen and Aurangrib’s fainilj hononr re 
quired tint she should come to his honse 
before attaining the age of inarrnge, which 
for a Mughal princess was usually fourteen 
He could have made an honourable and last 
mg peace and turned the Rathors again into 
devoted allies, bj restoring Ajit Smgh to all 
his father’s territory and rank But a strange 
obsession, or more probably religious bigotrv,* 
presented to makej Aiirangzib cling Mindl> 
to the soil of Jodhpur He higgled like 
a Jew and waited for some turn in the 
die of nar which would enable Imn to 
keep the bulk of Matnar and especially 
its capital in liis own hands and delude 
Ajit >Mth a small tract as jagir Negotia 
tions inspired bj such a motnewere bound 
to fail, though a truce was secured to his weary 
army during the year (1092) through which 
they were protracted But this fanatical 
obstinacy or obsession, born of unlimited 
power and old age, was relaxed In 
wiser counsels, and at last lu 1696 h© agreed 
to restore a portion of Afarwar to Ajit bingh 
in return for the delivery of Akbars 
cliildreii , , , n 

But in 1701 Shujaet Khan died, Trince 
Muhammad Azam succeeded him asgoaernor 
of Marwar and renewed hostilities with 
Aiit, and the third stage of the Rajput war 
of independence beg-in, which after much 
bloodshed and recerse on both sides ended 
m the complete breakdown of the iiiipenU 
policy of greed and the final recoyry 
Marwar by its national ruling dMiasty (1/00 
This was the just consequence of Mnglial 
insincorily ntid unscrupulous opporlumsm 

• Ue srsnlc 1 to ili.menil er M«ru »r ami thus 
was to to no 

?“VS"r. lu .l.<coatmtrf Huai .sot It a ca.p..o 


IV DuECM'i-' IN AlArwAR, It)S7 169o 

A\e now turn to the history of J)argai3a« 
Ills return from Maharashtra (IhbT) grea r 
stimulated RathoractiMty, and happily J«"t 
then thev gained a Taluable ally Dnrjan »-a 
Hada, the leading vassal of Bundi on being 
insulted by liis chieftain Innrndh bingfi (a 
loyal feudatory and general of AnrongziOj 
armed lus kinsmen and retainers and >=eize 

the fort of Bundi bv a sudden attack failing 
on It like thunder and 

historian graphically describes it I e ‘ 
came over to Marwar, ®Lrf 

Aluknnd Singh Champawat (a ; 

and strengthened t!ie Rathor national army 
with hi 3 thousand 1 orsemen of the Haca 
clan 

Tl.o noited liatliors »nd Iludas hiving 
shnglitered or driven uuaj "lost of h 
JIuglml outposts in Varivar, innde n darnig 
rud into Hie imperial domiiiioiis in 
«illi n vast force of liorsenien, ^ 

iiidDurjiii Sil 
and Eeiriri, collecting n rich 
ineiliced tlie capital Delhi 
that a force of 4000 reB»>“ ''“Yw 
sent out ogoinst them from that citj 
armed witliin 40 miles of ''‘".“Ss 

ed on encounter, swerved awaj to w 
Sarliind. and linallj returned to ym 
'tleanlim. Inayet Kliaa, the fau^ar of Jod 
pur, had issued a ith Ins ow n ‘"“f j 
Siein Diirjai. Sal evaded him and m.^I.ed 
to Vandal, intending to sael “ 

of Baiijaris (trivelling grain de 
dismounted in the viciiiitv mushets 

liiiii and a the fanjdvr of 

began J«st then Dindar Khan ‘ of 

Maudal, and Raghunatli famg ^ 

Vnurodb Hndv, arrned ^ 

imposing a contril ution o P* 

la moo Dirgadas gained a eonspltoo,^ 

sacce'S 1 o routed and drove bnck J 

larKlan the nei. BO'd^Ylhe V.r«-.r 

Mnce who hid ^ " nnd disturli- 

frontier Hi hipt np pln Miiul at oeeiipa 
ing the part, of t arwar IJ^miYsife i ' 

Ir^ellTr^ " hirlhri. i.ig ..tnV.on ratted 
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Sliujaet Khan,* the new governor, to the 
scene He very tactfully won over many 
of the Rajput thaJiiirn and jjattnirats bj grant- 
ing them on the terms enjoyed by 

their forefathers, vrliile others he recommend- 
ed for waHsafi and J« 3 »r on the condition of 
their serving under his deputy Kazin Begin 
Alvrwar By his friendly policj and p^ite 
dealings lie turned man;) of the Ratbors into 
allies and inspired them with ardour fox 
the Emperor’s cause Kamal Khan defended 
Jhalor against the Rathor raiders in the 
south, Kazim Beg with a stiong force was 
detached towards Mairla to suppress Duigi 
das's ronng bands in tint quarter, while 
bliQjaet Khvn himself took post at Jodhpur 
for some time For the protection of trade, 
he bound doxvn the carters and hired piotlers 
( such as owners of transport camels and 
ponies ) of Mairta in security that in future 
ihej would transport goods to Oujrat through 
Udaipur and not by way of llarwar t ( Miral 

Thus the year IQOO ended without 
disaster During the next jear the 
ilughals enjoyed respite as the Rathor 
national atmj was diverted to Mewar ni 
order to assist the 'Maliarana Jai bingb m 
loeeting the rebellion of his heir Ainar bingh 
and all the leading nobles of that Slate In 
idW also, there was truce in Marwar, as 
baS Klian, the gorernor of Ajmir, opened 
negotiations with the Rathors for the snrreii 
der of Aklvr’s daughter, whom they had 
been nourishing since her fither’a flight in 
1681 But nothing came of the^e overtures 
as the Emperor was not jet pteprred to make 
anj real concession to Ajit Singh &o, the 
war was renewed in l€yt Ajit Singh, guided 
by Durgadas look post at Bhilvta* wnd 

• Sliuiael khan was primarily swhaclar of 
t'Qjrwt and. Ill ml lition faijitr of Marwar In 
t'e latter couutrj lensaallj L,oierneil Jv means 
'■a Upwlj —Kazmi Beg {\\ 16'»t) kituz 
^liwati id lo n 1 , ''Iiaikh Jlnliauiroail /ahil 
I np to 170M, Jafar Quh lusuf(1704 llnrslil 
Vail and Jafar khan He fort of Jwthpwr 
wa< bel 1 1 j another oR cer, called the ^iTi fir 
t It was proliahlj at this time tl at he pro 
®«ed It e Itathors one fourth ol tl t cnslom 
““ties on all goixls that they spared dnnn<* 
P^s'a.'e through JUrwnr, as Teal tells o« 

* The Persiau ttst rea Is T A f R o wl ich I 
«ke tn l,e a„ ero r fir either Blllir* or 
Rl-iniaal 


caused trouble But Shujaet Khan soon 
hastened to Marwar, and a concerted move- 
ment by the faujdars of Jodhpur, Jhalor and 
Siwana forced Ajit fanigh to flee back to 
the hills, after Akho Balia, who met the 
Mughal attack, had been defeated [ Jfiraf, 
340 , Tod 3 

V Tat svbVouvTios ov Avrasg/ib’s 
tilL\\DbVl.UlUSR »r DLIiOAOAS, 1696 

But here tbe Mwghal snccess ended 
The Situation in the Deccan had now become 
so serious that the kmperor could not spare 
any troops foi a decisive campaign in Raj- 
putaiia Moieover, with the growing youth 
of lus captive grand daughter. Ins anxiety 
to get her back increased Ihe negotiations 
for this purpose which had failed in 1692 
were renewed in 1094 but this time they 
were entrusted to the vble and wise Shujaet 
Khan, and though protracted through the 
Kmperor 8 niggardliness they bore fruit 
in 16% * 

bhojiet Khan emploied as his intet- 
mediarj in this ifTatr the liistorian Ishwar- 
das a N igar Brahman of Patan ( now in 
the G iikwar’s teiritorj ) who Lad been em- 
ploved as a revenue collector (eAijdaror 
<unu) m Jodhpur and had made many 
friends among the Rathors He has left a 
graphic account of the restoration of the 
son and daughter of Akbar, which we quote 
here, as the evidence of the chief actor m 
the scene 

kkbars infant son Buland Akhtar and 
diughter bafiyat un nissa had been left m 
Maris,.! with his Rathor allies, as the child- 
ren were too tender to bear the hardships 
of bis flight from the country in ICSl 
Durgadas placed them in charge of Girdhar 
Joshi in an obscure place difficult of access 
Tliej were brought up with every care not 
only for their health and morals but also for 
her education in the Islamic religion 

Viter IshwArdas had repeatedly approach- 
ed Durgadas, the latter, who had wearied 

• On Hill Jane ICDo the kmperor sent a 
shtie RHiueil Shall Deg fiom bis Court to go to 
Shnjoet Khao to take charge of Akbar s dan -hter 
add bnee her away If this girl was named 
*-itiyat «n niasa (as Ishwardas says) tliea she 
was, mareied to Prince Khojista AkI tar, and 
died of fever on 1 Jalj 10^9 and was boned at 
Vaisalure I north of Dijapnr ) in a tomh hqi|t 
for R«. 4i0 



From Bn ol I Pa nf g K ndly le t by S Vr<-aj 
^jpnt peasantry w thont see ng anj c t or ’rl o eouW sj eaV onl^ the Kajp t pato s 
^°nrt, Or talk ng witl any cnltured person He b t J I IJ Hnd Akl tar felt over 

“ a not eren know the H nd sthan langnage come v tl slyness ! ke a co ntr; youth sud 
Anrangz b was al ocked and 1 s Co rt ras denly b onght to a hrge and pol shed c ty 
nnittsed to find a grandson of tie Lmperor Moreover he 1 nd been taught by h s 1 fe 
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among the Rathor nationalists to regard 
Aurnng/ib as a sort of demon and the relent 
less enemy of Akbai and Akbar’s family , 
and now he was to be torn awaj from the 
protectors of his boyhood and the comrades 
of his youth and delivered over to this veij 
Anrangzib He thought it the wisest ci arse 
under the circumstances not to open his lips 
at all but to pretend dumbness, like the 
clownish new son m law of the Bengali foil 
tale 

[He was, however, gradually educated 
and polished, and lived to be emplojed in 
the Couit, close to the Emperor’s person, in 
charge of one of the ro 3 al sealsj 

When, after surrendering Buland Akhtar, 
Durgadas armed at the portico of the 
Audience Hall, m the Camp at Brahmapon 
on the Bliima, he was ordered to he ushered 
m unarmed, like a prisoner Without a 
moment’s hesitation or objection, he took off 
Ins sword Hearing ot it, His Maje8t> 
ordered him to enter with his arms on As he 
entered the impeiml tent, the finance minister 

Rnhullah Khan advanced to him, tied liis 
wrists together with a handkerchief and con 
ducted him to the Emperor was a 

theatrical action bj which, in Mughal times 
the offender had to beg the 
and soothe the rojaldigmty] 

^o■»^ graciously ordered Duigadass arms to 
Cr imtied, appointed him a commander of 
8000 horse (nominal rank), presented him 
with a jewelled dagger, a gold pendan 
string of pearl- and a^'a^jed 

]?.m one lakh t\^ 

treasurj (Ishwardas, 10 

VII Sfcond IlEioLT^or Ajit am» 
DlK0^t)^s, 1701 

This reconcilmtion mil. D,.rg»dn5 t».k 
1 1098 hutnithin three aearsof It 

«^. 1 r.ren into rebellion a second time In 

s°". r"‘,jirjs?]''’ut.rarj'eXr 

l'„ng.Vl"« nv«l.^d 


Prince JMuhammad Azaui Shah, was laiighty 
and imperious He was ordered hj the 
Emperor to send Durgndas to tlie imperial 
camp if he could, otlieiwise to kill him 
so that lie might no moie instigate Ajit 
Singh and the Rathors • 

Muhammad Azam summoned Durgidas 
to wait on him at Ahmadahad, the -eat of Iiw 
government One of his officers, baljir 
Khan Babi, undertook to arrest or murder 
Durgadas at the Prince’s darlar I rom Ml 
fauidan of Patau (a subdiMSion of biijrat) 
Durgadas armed with his retainers and 
dismounted near tlie village of Kanj on the 
Sabarmati river, close to Ahmadabad t Un 
the day fixed for his intervieu, the Irinces 
Loops were d.a.vn up lU readinoss on Ha 
p.etext of 1.13 going out on a a„d 

Ln AH till, mansabdars posted there a 
Satdar Khan mtli Ins sons and reiainer 
full, armed, attended the d«r a Jh 
Prmeearn.ed there and ‘’'T’ ,,,, 

Durgadas to he brought to I'"", 
preceding dsy had been a daj “I ' , 

So./,.) with 'jnm, Durgadas 
meal before going to the *rbor 1 
arnaal of aouriers in “'"“Xcli rakd into 
usit excited Ins suspicion, ivliio i pass. 

haem, ..hen he heard 
J’riiice s troops being d TJarpa 

Therefore, ..itliout ai il 

das set fire to his tents „,|l, 

..ninedialel, rode awa. towards Slariia 
nil Ills folloners , • j, T1,P 

A Mughal force gave g,,J„ 

lust moiintid among till III, ,t,o ^fiicltne' 

coni, I, gent. ..rgmSd.en 

on the road to fata,, I m. 

tlien 111 the Erst I loom ^ „ llioiit a 

‘It IS a shame to leavo n b^ , j|, ,vj,ile 

„ound I et me bar the „nd 

.ouescape ’ ^ o.,jr, r rearpnnnl m 

aas killed ...th the lia J 
resisting the Mughal., j alui niniiia 1 

sido Sifdar Khans son and 

. . i . r ll'i b” 

jctulM s Tire I oftJrfmr''" 

M thu^ .IP-cribod in ^ tl e »*’" 

.Thclclh.h na.Li.l ^ 

l«w Ajil [l _i Ajit wi- 

AcconiMtr to t e nnjp..l l«»n Aj 
f„mJocH.pt.rl.y Ir.no<- ^ in P- 

.t Tie clJ, i I ft,.!.- i>-rt» 
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took horse for Jodhpur, expelled Jufnr Qnli 
(the deputy fiiijdirof the citj), and took 
possession of his fnther’s cipitil A® Ajit 
entered Jodhpur, the ^fuEjlnls fled, leaving 
their property behind , the} were slam or 
made captive Main of them fled in the 
disguise of Hindus, to escape the merciless 
retribution of the Rajputs ‘smarting under 
26 years of oppression, ^fairta nas e\acna- 
led In Mnhakam Singh, who fled mounded 
to Kagor Sojat and Pah were regained 
The fort of Jodhpur was purified mth 


Ganges uater and till i lea\es Ajit Singh 
was crouned Maharaja of Mnrwar [Jfirnf 
397 , lod II ] 

Dnrgadns s life’s task ^vas thus crowned 
mth success Marwarwas freed from alien 
rule and placed under lier own kings onw 
more He was afterwards banished nra 
Ills estate conflscated by his iingratefn' 
master, hut this fact did not affect tee 
hiitory of Jlnrnar 

JVDUXVTH SA.RK\R 


GLIMPSES OF INDIAN INDIA 

1 THE NIZAM’S DOMINIONS* 

J FLLORA AND ITS K^’^ IRONS 


D\ St XIHAL SINGH 


E LLORA is rather less than 100 miles from 
Ajanta, ns the cron flies Tlie wa^ lies 
over the Deccan plateau — the road 
vhich the conquerors took when the\ swarm* 
ed in from the north Prom %>hnt competent 
engineering friends ^Mtli knowledge of the 
comitri tell me, a modern niotorable road 
could be constructed qnite ensi!\, and with- 
out incurring heavj cost, because there are 
no great engineernig difficulties toheoier- 

^^Mlien I fir«t went to Hyderabad earl} 
last \ ear, the hope was held out to me that 
I would be able to motor from I Rora 
Aiauta, and Lack, if 1/° cho*e Sir 41i 
Imam, who was then the Presidint of IIis 
Exalted Highness tl.e Nizam’s hxecutne 
Council-an office not quite the iquivalent of 
Prime 'Ministership, because that Ruler re 
fii-ses to ha^e an} more Prime ^Imislers— 
tSd mo thaJthe road would Le read^ h. the 

• The first article of this ‘^ruN dralm? 

iAi„rHis Lxaltel Ki^hnc«s t? o Niram, 
the cap Jlftrch nnml'cr of the Mwlcm 

while the second article, dcalii g 
Jlo Lthor. lo Ajanta. printed 

intlolla) nnmber — hddor, M it 


time I ptoporpd to (-0 over it Ilr. 
filed n date 111 taliicli liiiie Iii> 5 ’“'“' 
drive over tlie finislied rend, and 1 wms 

’ "unfottnrintelr’ tL Fates decreed otfiere 
„ire AMiile tlie bool, to write vvliieli l bad 
gone to II.,den.bnd, was nearing “"'P'"”,; 
bir All Innm’s sKr cfisbed I””" | I 

to tbe enrtb vrltl, n 

Imd, op till tbeii. tend Olilj in , 

ennnes vvbicb brongbt nlmlit 
belong to anotber cbtoiilcle , 
con-e^mnee tbe rood to 

Vjnnta rentnined iinmotorable, 
mile an enceedmglv rtatanlons »"d 
means comfortable journew. I 
nnd pnrtlv bv niolor, ta male tbe trip 

loo" ed^"’.|icb Vnovi 

,V,Uo„"'r f, a;"’™re tbe 

:n,Tct".e^b.t'Li,ders - 

hur«t upon my ri«ion with dnmauc . 

“'as tbe car "“yf a' .’I'tm “ 

S"’b„rre; a” SU? o'? water owing to .be 
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Int r r ^ It! « of Oiand llnl) Ellora 


liot weather, but m the mon 
soon a raging, tumbling torrent 
I’resently I should ln\e seen 
the eminence from which 
the proper season, water would 
be leaping down m a shimmer 
mg sheet Just abo'e the 
gorge I should ln\e seen 
stretching a hill, rising rather 
abmptly from the plain in a 
form ^ety much re«embling 
the jonng moon, with botli 
horns facing the setting sun 

one had told me of 
the spectacular effect this 
approach held ui at< re foi 
the visitor 1, therefore went 
from Aurangabad, past Daula 
tahad and Uoza — with wli oN 
places I shall deal later — and 
after what appeared to be 
rather a perilous descent down 
the side of the ghat suddenly 
found nijself in front of the cive — to 
use the term einplojed the Tihihdit 
or District Magistrate of Aurangabad a 
Muslim gentleman as, indeed, are nearly all 
officials m Hyderabad with anj powei — who 
kindly accompanied me 

That prosaic arriral was rendeied doubly 
unfortunate bj the fact that tl e car baited 
almost outside the entrance to Auilasa the 


Host woiderfu] evample left behind bj men 
\v| o possessed the imagination patience and 
skill to IWTu bare brown rock, into betuti* 
full) eii I eliisi ed saiutuanes which, I could 
«ee from whcie 1 sto d begin almost at the 
SOI them eatren itv of the hoin pt my right 
111 

\ ledge lan in fiont of these chambers 
with a little trouble and trifling 
expense could be made into 
a good road, enabling the 
visitor to go right lip to the 
end of the ridge As it was 
the lalukdar’s cJiai ftitr was a 
clever driver and managed 
to take the inotoi up a good 
part of the distance 

More tl an likely the visitor 
will iide m a tonga since there 
are no cars piling for btre 
and there are indeed, only 
one or two in the whole neigh 
bouihood for many miles 
round about jmately owned 
by Ctov eri mont officials in the 
Ivirum s service or armj 
officers 

Tl e cliaml ers extend over 
a distance of about a n ile and 
1 tjuaiter and are eveavated 
from rock which is of a 
pecnliarK hard character, 
about half waj up the slope 
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^Ihe Buddhist shrines, t!ie fir^l to be cut 
occupj the soivthorn extrunitj, tlie Brahmar/ 
ical temple«, <ome lo or lo i» nunilet^ 
negin about 40 jards nortJi of the Ttu Tfaf-- 
tlie list to be exeanted b} the Buddhists— - 
and the Jam temples are at the northerh 
extremity of Sicns moon cre<cent —as 
,the desout speak of the bill in irluch tho 
chambers are situated 

It IS impossible to give n detailed de<crip 
tion of the Pllon rock cat temples iinlp«% 
one were an artist architect dmuglilcinni 
and engineer combined B\en in (lint uii 
probable case the d4«cnption aoiildhnteto 
be accompanied b^ so man^ plan< sketches 
nnd photognphs tf each detail, m order to 
conrey even a partnl idea of the art and 
arcliitoctnral beauties and constructional 
wonders of the collection of sculptures that 
itnould require an eiic) clop cdia to do jns 
ties to the subject All that one can dare 
to attempt is to set down a rough impre sion 
of the place 

Ihe ormmentafioij is so laiisb e |ecnll> 
in the chamber® cut in later periods that 
m some of them it is to be doubted if sia 
square inches of surface hare been left unde 
corated Images bas reliefs single figure® 
groups, animals, bird®, fiowtrs conventional 
designs, coier mils ceilings and pillars in 
profusion which is nothing short of bewil 
dering In some places there is e\idence 
that originnlh temjiera jwintings eM®ted 


It IS possible to Irace lie 
of linit nnd the tpix 
ing and waning of ere faith 
or nnother b\ reference to 
the iinngpa m the rarioo® 
temples — muIlitudesofBuddhas 
in all the conrentional atti 
tnde® in some nivnads of 
Ifmdn gods nnd godde' es in 
their manifold aspecis in 
others — and endless statues 
one verj much like the other®, 
III the Jam temple® 

The oldest chambers ®np- 
po ed to date from the miJdfe 
of the fourth centnn AP, are 
strange to saj, known ns the 
Dherivan or low ci®te« qaar 
ter®, and were nctmllv, in 
later dajs occupied excln®irelr 
br Dhern There is nothing 
of par Jcalarmteresttothesighi <eerjn them 
Ther ore small as compared with «ome of 
the others, and «erred some os monasteries 
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ind others as places of worship The art 
stndent wiH, howe\er, find much to ponder in 
the forms and sculptures 

The Sutar ka Jho}ii ra, or “Carpenler’s 
Hut,” IS the first chamber of great si/o in 
the ttuddliist group It is supposed to haae 
Wn constructed by Yisivaharma, the Ar- 
chitect of the Gods, who is also credited with 
haring luilt the temple at Dwarhaatthe 
bidding of Krishna Ills image is enshrined 
withm th( temple at Ulora which Itears his 
name, and he, as the patron eiint of carpen- 
ters and masons, is worshipped bj the niein 
bera of those crafts to this day 

The ‘Care’’ is built in the form of a 
cathedral, with a high, vaulted roof which 
is carred in ribs to resemble wooden rafters, 
even the heads of the nails being indicated, 
and long rows of pvllarft e'ctendmg from the 
entrance right to the fur end of the chamber 
where the linage is enshrined 

It IS generally belieted that the small 
Mried figures orer the entablature of the 
pillars are hbenesses of ^ iswakartua s 
favourite servants who helped him to ex 
cavate and to embellisli the temple He is 
supposed to have taken thst means of show 
ng his appreciation of tlieir faithful services 



lew of Suiai Ki JIioi pri, Ulvra 



Inlcri r Vie v of Sutur Ki Jl onpn 1 Ilora 

placing then images where, from century’s 
end to century a end thev might look down 
upon the glories of the temple they had 
helped to cutout of the heart of the hill 

The etupendclnsne^s of tins chamber 
stuns the iisiUi It is rlC feet dee;, 41 feet 
III width and it feet in heiglit IV hat 
labour luusb ha\e boen necessary to excurate 
the thousands ui cubto yards of rock, in the 
d CJ3 Iwfove modern explosives were known— 
nul wliat skill to excaiate them so that 
wlieiever it was necessary to have a pillar 
or an image, tbe solid ro'-k would be left 
from which tlie object could be carved! 
J verj particle of stone Lad to be chipped 
awaj i>y hand 

The Di Tl nl and Tut Ihul especially 
represent a gigantic amoiint of expenditure 
of energj I he former is not, as its name 
signifies, two storeys m height, but was so 
named because it was originally supposed to 
be 80 , until a third floor was unearthed The 
litter was, from the start, known to have 
three floois Ihese chambers are more like 
huge mansions with doors windows, and 
stair cases l)ie lirst floor of the Do Thnl 


ExU^lor^ 
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Battle Scene in KniJisn 
and tlie top floor of tlic T,n Thai nre 
elaborately decorated 

Befoie KaiKsa all other chambers pale 
into insignificantc Once one lias grasptd 

the details of construction, tlie wondtr oer 

increases , . r »i 

Jmogino a luige pit scooped out of tli« 
an of o hill, oi't JOO felt long, 1 >1' f'*-t 
iv.de mid 107 feit cliip, 4 iMuntingot 
least 100,000 cubic jards of solid rook from 
the heart of the inountiuii luiagioe that In 
11 , 1.6 scooping out the ,il umssos of rmk 
liaio hen lift in npproprnli pin. •, »■ d 
„hlol. 8nh.ei|iiontll hnio loin slmieil into 
llfesl/. eloplnnts ling, i,nigis,o,n] nmn.molh 
monolithic pillars, all meant to /‘t 


Boclk Cut Temple nt rilora 

images hare 1 ten defaced 1*} nig 

until there is sc«im l> a P” J^t 
rtimining nml Jtt ®“‘' „d,nirnlion 

that the htlioldur is Idled ,1 „ 
for the skill of th, artists o 
II, ,t mil giio jon o f“ dee 

Knihsa IS like To apprtciatt nil iN 
30U must su It forjours.ir Adj -ct 
fail ^ 

'vranj aril tie tradnion- '’o" 
the eonslriiclim of the ™''‘/ Hmdai 

Illora Onostorj,l.l.,i.d h} man.' j,, 

las It that thei „]„„alrr 

Pindasa-, of M K;„I„ . 

loiktlmnork to plew ,?i,,|,™rril< 

who was n rehtmnniid fritiult 1^^ 

Bt^siri list! at tin work mijehtha^^ 

Lr:.i:naVo'’',";i»g a ,""..3 
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breaking at tlie end of tlie 
l^g uigbt The\ etn]ilo\ed 
^HWTikarnn, the architect of 
the gods, to design it Bhiiua 
famous for his strength, was 
the principal worker AMien 
the temples and rnouasUries 
were all completed, the fi'e 
brothers were sint to spread 
the ntas of the miracle a\hich 
had been a'roiight, and 
millions of per«ons flocked 
from the furthermost corners 
of India to behold it 

Another storj has it that 
Eeloo Raja, w ho flourished 
O'er a thousand jeara ago 

whose father’s terntonea were 
at Elliclipore, in modern 
Hjderabad was suffering from 
an nicurablo disease, so that 
his body was filled with 
•“Kols He dipped a cloth 
« a sacred tank near the ' 

Timgeof Fllora and, rubbing it o'er his 
was speedilj cured So liapp' "as 
M over his miraculous recover' tint he 
»« about Pvcavating the temples as an 
dpressmii of lua gratitude and pielj 

Ahe Tliislim tradition embroiders tins 
the statement that, haamg com 
pleted the rock cut temples, he was so pleased 
fk that he proceeded to construct 

e fortress at Daiilatabad upon the same 
piiaciple, hewing a hill nil round until it 
was . completelj insulated and a mass of 
scarping lie then, it is said cut a siili 
wrrnneau passage bUneen the fortnss at 
AJi'UataUid and the temples at Ulora 
^ opening mto thi Dhnrma Linga lemple 
,, Vj*® the incidents in connection with 
® lushni invasion of the Deccan maj haao 
earing upon tins subterranean means of 
communication Ihe wife of the Hindu 
Diogath, as DuilaUbad wis knowo 
those dais, had been taken prisoner and 
off to Delhi to the harem of the then 
1 Muslim Fmperor ^he pined for 

daiigJiter, and an armi was sent to 
eogath to fetch the girl to be n companion 
o her disconsolate motber She was how 
, so carefully hidden bj her father 

‘Actress that it "as impossible for the 
how hands on her One day, 

'* 1 a parti of soldiers, wandering aim 

T through the Lllora ttmples, came 



'"itis MoiHing Ccrem uy 
«,» in One ot the I hnml'ers at Lllora 

up>n the l‘rmce*8, accompanied by tin 
itlendaiit and at onte earned her a'vni to 
j>m her mother iti captniti 

\U liat* it am siieli passage has to day 
been lost but the tridili m remains, even to 
the extent ot iiaimtig the ‘cave’ which 
formed the Fll ira outlet 

The temples ina»t ha\e come into ex- 
isteiue ns the natural sequence to the 
growth of Buddhism In the larliest dajs the 
bhikkl<if< to whom was entrusted the task of 
porpeloatiwg the knowledge of the Law, met 
nnnnilh in the rniin s< asou, 'vhen it was 
dithenU i.r impossible for them to tra\el 
about, and compared notes and discussed the 
intricacies of their scriptures which were not 
then 'vntten, but were communicated by 
word of mouth So us to be ns secluded 
from the world ns possible their meeting' 
places were m natural caves, in remote 
pUces in rnaints at the foot of winch roaied 
nwuntaio totTeut«, cutting off the approach 
of human beings Vs the faith spread, it l>e- 
came necessarv to hare hrg«r assembly halls 
than the natural caies provided, «othe\ were 
enlarged, and others were cut As time went 
on and U iddhism became the religion of the 
kiap nwd nobles, tbe craftsmen connected 

with the various courts rivalled one another 

ID dtcoratmg the monasteries and temples 
cut i^he living rock Time sped oniyard, 
nnd limduism managed to absorb Buddhism, 
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Jftnt ijp'ures in IJiimoshnar Ci\e Mfori 

and ihe nraliinans decorat«fd tlie older 
tomplea and tlie nener ones whicli tlieir 
doToteea e\ca\aled with elalxstate otna 
mentation The structures and stntnir^ at 
Fllora, especiall} of the later periods are 
diatjncth DfaMdnn m ciiatacteT and sucU 
inscriptions ns CMst are nil in Knnnreso, 
shelving that the craftsmen were hronglit 
from the south to execute the norh 

A"! 

The road tending from tl e clmtnbera in 
the hill side to the top of “Sn-i’s moon crest 
IS steep Almost nt Once, ns }0U ascend, nil 
view ot the wonders of FUoia and of the land 
scape surrounding them is blotted out Just 
for a moment you see tlie tops ot the pillars 
of Kailasa as jQu pass the pit m winch they 
bale been excaiated — and tl en oijJj the 
memory remiins All too soon tie car 
dashes along the crest of tl e hill and on 
into Rora — into another woild as it were, for 
the relics of Hindu India are all left behind 
and jou find your'elf surrounded with llns 
Ijm memorials, reminiscent of the days when 
Aurangreh made thtgpartof tie Deccan his 
headquarters and lived, died and was buried 
there The tomb of tl at great Emperor is 
plain and unostentatious Ifiich more preten 
tious are the last resting places of some of 


the saints and noblemen buried round about 

him 

'Ihoonl^ modern building in Roza is the 
(fiiGst House which ilis Exalted JJjg)ine<'s the 
^irnni maintains within a stone's throw of 
the great Muglnl’s graie, for distingaisbed 
persons w ho \ isit this spot under the aaspiceS 
of Ins Goiftniinflnt AVell furnished sup 
plied witli modern conieniences to cheer tie 
traveller «ho tarriis in tins histone spot it 
stands on the top of n high hill overlooking 
tlio country for miles round about— an ex 
cilfeiit point from which to sally out to (his 
or that point of interest m the viemitr 
\ II 

1 he road leads out of Kora and on to 
Paulatabad — which fort is one of the most 
wonderful achievements of the builders of 
anciewt India Rising abruptly from the 
pl/iteaii, the rock ts chiselled, aronnd ti e 
whole base of tlie hill, up to about 150 feet 
from tlie plain, forming a smooth, perpendi 
cular wall impossible to scale 

Jlie defences were designed with the 
greatest ingenuitj The enemy had to 
through four walls, one within the other, and 



carcoplmgus of Aoniigzeb nt ftora 
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ft mo'll In fore reiclittii’ the 
h>U itself Thnt, howeier, wis 
onl} preliminary to re-ichinp 
the real fortifications 

tirst of all there was a 
hftg narrow passage excarated 
out of the interior of the 
mountain, ever ascending 
ontil the upper woria were 
cached Here and there m 
the course of this liinnel 
which was about 10 or li 
feet high and about the same 

notn^r of feet in niUh were 
small trapdoors with digits 
of steps communicating with 
t^he outer ditch, and sudden 
holes and chutea from whuh 
mterlopera were «ent «cutlling 
down to death on the rocks 
below Tlie opening at tl o end 
of the tunnel leading into the 
'’PP*' fortress waa kept c \ er 
by an iron plate on wlml 
ft fire waa kept burning ts 
names blown to an intei $e heat 
air blown in through an leniig cut 
of the rock ‘bn 
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jr gt il le to till ittuk by 
» llo lays Ml to tie 
tiroigl an unkind prank 
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Alftmgiri JJo<?qoe, Auringibi-l 


of Fate Wlientlie neT\s ^ns brought Hint 
the JIahomcdnn hordes 'vere npprontlung, 
the Hindu Raja sent out men to bring m 
provisions to stook the fortress ngninst a 
siege Thej cnme upon a number of bags 
full of what the^ took to be corn, abandoned 
b^ their owners upon learning that the Mus* 
lim army was nppronching iliej look these 
bags into the fort aid carefully stored them, 
relying upon them, for food in time of stress 
When the> were opened the} were, howeier, 
found to contain onl} «nlt, and the Kaja was 
forced to surrender rather than see hi> people 
perish Irom starvation 

YIII 

‘ Soon after leading Danlatabad, the 
minarets of Aurangabad come into sight 
It looks lery gorgeous from a distance, hwt 
on nearer approach it is found to be but 
the ghost of grandeur tha^ has fadtd and 

of the architecture in Anrangalod 
w disappointing in the extreme rnke 
Aurangreb’a palace, for instance There is 
not a single distmgmshing feature nlmot it 
to inspire awe or ndiuiration Interest 
attaches to the old mosque alongside the 
nnlace. where the great Afughal ruler u-ed to 
8.t and to cop} texts from the Koran, which 
sold in order to make his bring with his 
0^1 l and, since be bold the .deal that oxer} 
man. whether king or comniom r, ought to b« 

roU->..ppo'l'"K '■’’‘‘"'f ? 

otJi«rs*for'» IttxiirloMS hxeltliocKl 

- In Iho grounds snrtound.ngAnrniiKi-b a 


inl-ice rvns tl.e controlling nppinliis for rag i- 
Inlmg llio snpplj of irntor to ririons pirts 
of tlio cit\ . It ms simple in tlie eilrcme Hi 
pnllliig out 0 plug here nnd '"'er m? ' 
there, the flon o{ nnter ms fh'PPa'>„ 
pert of the cnpilol mid slirted in mrtl er 
This sj stem of iv-iter-worls nns eo”’'™?',' 
originall} h, Itnlil. Ainhnr, nnd extended I J 

Au?nngrih Ti, rough the centi,r.e..t roTi^ 

n plenteous Hon of nnl« f" the 
who tool It for gnnted tin' H '«! " l{ " 
rnenon of n-itnre^ The reseri mrsiv. re nln.i s 
just full enougli-iieier ,e"'{'f' • ’’"f,' "li-ir. 
lion mg '1 hi 1 ivere snpplii d fr nn In H 

oiitolnliioli the nnter Honed 
streniii unless tiirni d ulT nt the 
station in the palace grounds 

Intiu me, non of the oldest iiihal*'””' 
or hnonn to th. m , hr nonl of 
from their fathers or f,''"'''''*''" roM 
nind Ind heeii n fcit) oFfouiitiin , 
mis .pouted s.lier 
J„ the long, or press lined 
to the tomb of Auruiigri 1, s fnv 
There had, in the old del*. '",„L„„r 
for grinding enrii, ''“rheJ Jr,d,ig’TroiTi 

supplied In I"ean3 0f“'l'»‘'"“'7. Vlirge 

olVrgeHiiI. lines breed ‘^i^re it 

noodon ri serruir, “ho“‘ , ’ ,mo„ tin 

ground, frOrCrrhnien i! „m|,J 

mill Tl,en,ertnr,. from ''V'iU ,.Tr"i-' 
n.re cut n httle d.sisne, n.'lrr 

Iars!.elo..solh»t in d.siiiiJ>e« t"" 
assumed main form* ^ ^ 

TIm lugimeri ^ ‘ , „„d coniral 

haxnloaedto r^''' ’ 


GLlMPbKS OF INDUS' ISDIA 


Highness the Sizani, to try to tnco the 
source of water CJioosing a ruined water 
jnUv, he sent down a suboidimte to 
walL underground through the aqueduct 
A partj of engineers occotnpamed him 
above ground, mapping the route as 
indicated bj the man below, who, by 
tapping upon the pipes leading to the old 
man>boles, as he went along, was able to 
indicate the course he was taking At last 
he reicbcd the end of his quest, w Inch proved 
to be a huge reservoir cut m the mountains 
between Aurangabad and Danhtabad It 
was conveyed bj aquednet to the bed of 
astreaiu, through which it percolated into 
another aqueduct below ground Here and 
there it rose to the surface, making its way 
through a laier of cliunam, which purified 
It and htiall} rising through the pillars to he 
discharged into th- ciderrs above ground 
ihe real show place in Aurangabad is 
the £tbi 1 < Mu'p irti the tomb of I/aurania 
Uegum \«rarg/ebs faiourite wile Built m 
iiiiitalion of the iaj Milnlnt Agn, it is much 
cheaper »w coostruction and so licks the 
spirit of tint Inf fi’M iirir of Indian firt that 
while It ini\ «eem a beautiful stcuctare to 
A atur Tower at turan^ilsd pne wlioiia» never seen the original Iroai 

T1 e SjbtLDi Ilf ilistrjbutui^ naler lo tl t. City which it is copied it ipjieors pitiably tawdry 

was IjilroJuccil h) Malik Amber aidhIaUi after giziiig upon the la«t resting place of 

rated by Aorsngseb aud is htill Working* MuniU/ Mahil — Shili Jehan’s beloved vrife 
ToKlsy 

so IS to produce nnusinl e5ect« There While tuost persons know something of 
^as, for instance, a mosque not 
far from tlie mill, in front of 
whiclv were 19 lirge fowwlains 
supplied with water from a 
cistern near b' Ihej were so 
constructed that the water 
thrown out bj them a«sumed a 
-it, •cwiuift Wran, Vwft 
Was accomplished by fushioniiig 
the mouths of the spovvts in 
d^erent shapes home di' 
charged the water in »H four 
directions at once Others «ent 
“P graduated columns of water 
rising slowly and assuming 
or concive forms 
wthers, again, threw out water 
which fell in transparent sheets 
Afiwjears ago when the 
*appl\ began to tall, it occur- 
red to ^Ir 1* A Bhaviiaoi, 

Oce of the few Jl mdu engineers ij,t„ K* Maqb iru» at Aarao^ahad, Constroctfd lu luutalioa 

tmiloyed by Hir T-,salted of tie Taj MaLul at Agra 
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Tlio execution is, 
rule, very lino. TlietC is to 
insUiico n scries of groups 
representing people P'W'f 
for deliverance from some 
dnngor ivliicl, tbrextens-^ 
sort of pictorial litany. 1 
nro so well conceived and 
nerfecflr exeented tliat on 
S telUt a glance the mea- 
ingoftbe aWcaii represenW. 

One. for i"»‘a"“l,™C™ 
del.ioranco from Hi. m™” 
of fire, another l•7;»"'‘3 
others from attach .jp 

elephant or lio"-. r»*' “ ! 

is agroiipslioaingtlie 
Lilg?d IlSing to .S'"'*;, ; 
ofnohiW jjing I" 

I— which is abont w e 


•Wealing in a Workshop at sktirangaba.l i'ep" Vhich' £ 

tlio rock-out temples at Aianta and r,llota, carried oil >>y the _ dtead^ ^ 


enrried ofT by the , , gbows a group 
Another interesting women, at 

of devotees, both men 
orslnp. , found 

Hero and there t temple* 

indicating *'-1 |“VTn oS- " 


tiio rocK*cui leinpifs 

comparnlivolv fow know of tlio cbamlKre cut 
hi tbo rock «t Anrangnbad, which are pro* 

Imbly tho Inst to ho ('sXcnvntcd in Indn. 

They show o.xcessivo ornaincnt.ntionnnd over- 
elftbornto attention to detail, as conip.ired 
witii the earlier temples at llllora, and thus 
bespeak degeneracy '? [||® 

gonernl bodypolitic, CsXpressing itself m tho 

art of tho day. , • , » r i .» 

These temples are cut at a height of about 
800 feet in tho hills about a mile 
the city walls, which rise about /OO feet 
above the level of the plain. Tl>^y bore aiid 
there on the hillside for a distance of a m o 
and a half, in three distinct groups. fhe 
approach is by way of a path risiug above 
the gorge in which they are situated. 

The sculptures at Aurangabad more re* 

sembletheornameDtatiouat Ajanta Ib.^ ^ 

Ellora. They are more illustratne oj fo.thful followers 

or traditions, and less mere images o g P come to praj 

of images. «=== 


inaicniing imt* colour, 

one time coutnmed " go ruthless* 

is imiiossible to reconstruct them, 

ly has time obliterated tliem. 

X 

JMenlism is belching 

into this old city. Tull e';;”;;?*!, pleins 
forth denre smoke, *''®f • ° ts of inosque* 

where once the graceful ■ • important 

need to meek “P^wl” wldeH* ‘‘t 

Jtnslim centre. Tl'® i,„„as to 'votk 

cotton mill sum“i°"'"S, yy„rzei,i wnicmS 

d.owin the vcice of the M that 

tl.. fsitbrul followers of I 


INDIA AT WOELD'S TEMPEEANOE CONVENTION 
IN AMEEICA 

Bi Dl.. SUmilNDKA BOSE. 

V LiaiTin. SlAll UMXXI'em operiitioB, 




IN'DIA At ^\OnLDS ThilPFiilAVCE COWEVTIOV 
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Iptaperance the total consumption of nlcoholic 
liquors has been vastlj re<3aced, and the 
caseiof cliroiuc alcoholism are being rapidly 
eliminated 

According to a vetj conietvalire estiioate, 
prohibition at the present moment is nted 
as a 7o per cent success Tt is a great tic 
tory for temperance And if the super ped 
diers of bureaucratic lirer pills did not hare 
such a peasant like suspicion of new ideas, 
India, heartened by the experiment of 
America, would in all probability haTe ad 
opted a prohibition law with ‘ teeth in it, 
and be in a fair aray to solve the liquor 
problem 

The brow of prohibition law ofliceta in 
the United States is not, however, an 
troubled They are confronted with two 

f srsistent ditficnUies in enforcing the pro 
ibilion law illicit distilling, and smugcling 
The untiring, relentless crusade which the 
gorernment is carrying on against the illicit 
“booze” makers will soon wipe them out of 
axistence There is no doubt about it The 
leal menace to strict prohibition is tlie illicit 

a ers from the outside, notably from 
Canada Emanuel Shinwefl, member 
of the House of Commons, stated in Parlia 
ment a few weeks ago that heavily armed 
armadas of rum runners are sailing fre 
qnently from British ports, carrying whiskey 
to the United States in defiance of the 
American law ‘Ships fijmg the British 
declared Shinwelf, ‘ are armed and the 
Blasters sign crews to smuggle rum into the 
United States It is understood by the 
seamen when they yoin such a ship that the 
undertaking is hazardous and full of adven 
tare When a voyage is successfot the men 
are given a bonus ’ The cunning rascals 
ha\e reported to every device that human 
ingenuity can invent to evade the prol ibition 
jaw, and smuggle the prohibited honor Of 
late, the Canadians ha>ebeen caught smug 
ghng alcohol even in peroplanes I 

Urunkenness is recognized in America as 
a serions public danger, and if many years of 
esperienee in this country afTords any basts 
for drawing a conclusion, I should say that 
level headed Americans are determined to 
put an end to drunkenness It was there 
fore, \erj significant when the eleventh 
invention of the W orld s W oman s Christian 
Temjierance Union met the other d{iy in a 
six day Session m tl e city of I'iuladelphia 
to hasten the annihilation of King Alcohol 


The prevalent notion in Asia that “the 
Christian faith is a friend ard defender of 
drink” IS not entirely without a foundation 
It was only last week that the «elf righteous 
Christian nations of Europe notified the 
* contemptible infidel ” Turks to modify 
their prohibition laws, so they will not inter- 
fere with the Christian liquor shops in 
Constantinople Whether the Turks will 
ultimately be forced to exempt from tbe ope- 
mtionottle prohibition law fifty odd grog 
shops, run by the representatives of four 
Christian natiods and backed by their respect 
ire Christian governments, remains to be 
seen In the meantime every sincere effort, 
on the part of the Christian women of the 
West to proie to the world that their own 
Christian countries are opposed to nianufac 
lure and export of liquors, is commendeble 

Theporpose of the present article is to 
tell briefly something of the convention of 
the World 8 Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union at Philadelphia, and how it served 
India 

The Womans Christian Temperance 
Luion as is well known, is an international 
organization Its members pledge themselves 
to abstain from all alcoholic liquors and 
opium and to secare temperance ” for God 
aod home and every land” The Indian 
membership in the Union according to the 
latest report is 3 148 This is more than 
three times that of China, twice that 
of Germany or about half that of Japan 
And It 13 interesting to note that none 
of the official delegates from India were 
Indians The women who claimed to 
represent India, were foreigners They were 
chiefly the natives of Scotland and England 
In the case of Japan and to a certain extent 
China they were represented by their own 
nationals 

The report of the eleventh convention of 
the Temperance Union, although held in 
America was printed in England I wonder 
why from the tiny accounts scattered 
tlirough this report one gathers the impres 
sion that temperance — mainly under the 
tutelage of foreign missionaries — is at last 
gpreadnig m India slowly ‘ This is the 
dav of opportunity for our great organization 
Naturally, nowhere is tl ere any reference, 
even by accident that almost the whole of 
the Indian nation has already declared itself 
ID favour of absteiunce and that liquor is 
forced upon India ugainst her will 
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Thu fornml roport on ht Inlf of InJji w is It is ostinintcd that I, '>00 tons are produced 

pri«ttit(d hi ntcrtinn Mnr^ J CnmpIwII, of tier; jrar in tho I'orld Of this amount 

ilio Lucknow ])tntonL‘«s Home Slio Ims mort tlinn 1,000 tons art manufactured in 

hefori) her naimi this modest Ugc nd. m italic India nloiio, where the narcotic curse enjoys 

capitals “World's Organirtr” Ab mdi- tho ‘kgnl" sinclion nnd “moral” support of 

/.niiim 


mo JLgni b iiioiiuii aim aiufai au^ijiu.w* 
tho goi eminent India is now a great opium 
constiming country , htr consumption being 
yOO.OOO pounds a year At tins rate, India 
will soon ho a nation of opium shres 

Opium has htcoine a world Tneiince, and 
for this Indu is chiifly responsible Tim 
CIS ili/ed nations, unlika Indi i, have already 
outlawed the dope Neiertheless, as ** 


Slio Ims 

ler naimi this modest Ugc nd. in 

vipitals “World's Organirtr” Ab mui- 
entno of tim mental nttiludo of tho ‘ World’s 
Organizer'' to India, h t mo nnolo a sonttnci 
“I am ahlii to tlironicle," siio fhslitd into 
( mphnsis, “that not oiico iindi r Ilrilish riih d 
territory has a single micting lx on cancilhd 
or forhiddin, and only once in nctrUin 
iiatiio stfitu in the *^onlh was I nsktd not to 
speak on timpirnnci ” Do you see the outlawed the dope J^eiertlieless, as tuere >3 
jKiint? Of coursi , she did not mention that an iinininso overproduction of Indian 
when Her Iliglmtss, the Uegiun of Hhopal opium, the organized hands of Internationa 
issiiid a proliihition idict for her domtjiion, smugglers and ptddlers have found it easv 
the goiormnont of tliL Viceroy “adaised” the to Hood the world with the 
Itegum to revoke the dry idict, roojMn the With sueli hnsea as the Straits Settlemen 
grog shops, nnd make some inoiu-y out of the and Hong Kong as open markets or seer 
misery itf the people Htr onlightintd smuggling htadqiiarters, the Indian opmm 

Ilighiuss lud, howeier. tho cotiragt todis illicitly markettd .{ 

rigard tho advice, and adopt total prohihi lm\i> hot n both at Straits Settlements 

tion in her State at the sacrifice of an annual Hong Kong, and I eptak on "’1° 

roMiniu of four to five lakhs of rupets ation us well as on 

IherewnsnotuwordvaidintheW C 1 U of other ohsorvers ®P’“ " 

report about this noblo example set by the one country— Indu i5ho 

Ilegiim for the Lnglish riiUrs ol India Oh, with all serious slndcnts oj, ^ 

no* Miss Campbell, who proudly wore a inaintam ^OP® 

decoration gnen% the Knghsh government cated ‘ ^fe Jom m 

in India, evidently knew on which side her way will the world be sale irom f 


Realizing that opmm is a “ 

national question, the Chinese representatire 
Wellington Koo, introduced 
Councilor the League of 

restricting the cultivation of poppy to leg^^ 


bread was buttered 

While the deadly Scotch rye whiskey is 
reigning supreme in India, Miss Mary J 
Campbell, ‘the world’s orgain/er at £240 
a a ear Ins taken considerable pride and 
comfort in nssuring the I'liiladelplii-J con '“‘"“‘"'E 

volition thnt the poison of the Scotch nhishoj ra-ite ““"‘'S'i'X jo"® „t ,(, heel on the 
13 “offset” hy “the love and pinjers of eivty °„i 1 passed tl.e tesola 

tliousand Scottish women wlio wore the demon aope ffhe Coon 1 P 
little bow of Willie ” Wliat a wondetfni lion X^ie of Nations, 

disco, eryl I call that a sheer strolo of Assemhly^rf ^ the^ Le^B g 

«'The conreiition not onl, tooh rrp the /astri and on^ Mr Camph^^^^ 

question of liquor, hot also of oP""” “ l! ,vSI, tl ey ^ald that tho eating of 
dope, as it 13 sometimes culled over here they „eee,s,ty and IS very 

The United States has drastic larvs against opmm 8 a medioa^ jtoreo4r, the growing 

r,'”’ dlgrtdatmnr* “r"‘"wn on't .;^t »[,j;-/;P 2 lriicrwluAh. ratVof 

Soral and phjs.cal, and are treated as “^, 1 ^, li; rte felehrated Impeml 

Xdical authorities are of the opiMon J»"Yi‘".?tL‘t°”rUm ™d Hm Mhng.on 

tor all the medicinal and scioiitieo pniposes moasiy oy 
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mate” use of a pornicious liabit-formiiiPdrnir 
^otouIr that, hut tilts coiintr} Ims the oHi- 
ctal declaration of the Fiighali go\triiineiit 
tn Indii that “opimn js paifjtularh suited to 
thol.istoni ttmperament”_n point of mow 
utterlj rejected bj medical opinion of Europe 
and America Under the circumstnucos, the 
American people have tarr,t.d an opium war 
direct to the United States Congress It 
passed a resoJnhon hai month calling on 
President Harding to take steps towards 
concerted international action to driiethe 
narcotic curse from the larth 

Thfi Congress resolution asserta it to he 
the “imperatue dutj of the United States 
government to safeguard its people from per* 
Bistenfc ravages of habit forming narcotic 


drugs,” and adds that this can be accomplished 
only bj eradicating the source or root of the 
«\»l “ttlijoh IS soleh due to production many 
times greater than is necessary for strictly 
medicinal and scientific purposes ” In the 
hope of achieving tins end, the President is 
requested to urge upon the London govern 
inent the immediate necessity of limiting 
granth of the poppy and production of opium 
evchisiv efy to the amount required for medi 
cinal purposes 

The American government has prohinited 
liquor, and is now engaged in a mortal com 
bat against opium 'ihe viceroy’s govern 
ment, on the other hand, is the “legal” protec 
tor of opium and liquor 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


[ J7ii» section iu/cuded for the rorrerlton t>f tnaerurane*, errors of fact, errtmfov^ 

tievs, viisiejireseninliona, c(c , in the onqinnt roKtnlK/io«», ond edilonah jnibhshed i« Ihts 
Renew or in other jinpcM criltetunq it 4« tarioiis opunone mot/ reasonabli/ he held on 
aame subject, thi^ section tr not meant for (he airing if *ueh difftrcuee9 of opnntm Jf, owing 

to the ktndiiesi of our nuiiieroua eonlnhntoi^, we ate aluaga hard pressed for rjitice, entice are 

reguerted to be good enough alwai/* to be bruf and to see that uhatecer thei/ write i» ^tncflj lo 
the point No eriticnjn of reiieu< and notices of bool* uiU he pnblidted — Editor, ‘'The ifodein 
Eeiieic " ] 


“Hindi and Urdu ” 

In the June number of TJ e 2Iodem Fettetc, 
Babu Synma CJfiftran Gangufi fas teen' very much 
upset by a sentence in ti e note i eaded ‘riidiaii 
first on p 047 of tl is Review” In conclusion 
he says ‘ I now believe that no rcconcUialiou 
between Urdu and Hn di is possible I do not 
believe it It is very possible to mabe a recoi 
dilation between Hindi and Urdu Ue tditor 
of The il ulern Peuw is rig] t in <fayijig ILat — 

‘ There 13 in seme respects a conptsite Indian 
culture, e g, incur vernnculur literature, Urdo 
and Hindi not differiig in essence but in script 
It seems that Syama Claran Babn las not 
taben the troul le to «tndy tie history of Urdn 
literature and has no touch -nith the current 
Urdu So 1 e I as come to a urtng conclnsion 

Prof Jlav Alnllcr m his Sciincc of Iiai 
gunge, ’ page 77, says — “nindiistl am (i e , Urdu) 
IS a branch of a living speech of lidia springing 
from the same etem from VNlucIi Sanscrit sprang, 
when Jt first assimied its literary independence 


Urdu IS of purely Indian origin and is tl® 
mixture of various Indian dialects Hs three 
fellers — Ta, Dal, Rfia have been borrovred ttom 
Indian afpf abets , 

The structure of a largnnge depends mamiy 
on two tliirgs— grammar and vocabulary JVuw, 
let ns examine one ly one tl e points of acre® 
ment ai d difference between Urdu and Run ' 
Syania Clmran BaLu I nn«elf adm'f« /*“{ 
Urdu ai d Hindi do ogree in tl eir gn.mmflfie®' 
structure Now about tl e difference m tl e 
vocabulary , ,, 

Urdu las a very interesting pnralieJ witii i 
history of our Bengali hternlnre L’*"® 
tl ere are two scl cola of writers in tJrao i 
old school, represented by Jloulnnas lenrr 
m Arabic gonernlly lorrow Arabic and "ersi* 
words wl Be to tbe new scl ool belong <I e group 
of English edotaled writers IbeMouianas 
nsiiig Arabic and Persian wcnls made Lrou 
foreign language nrd (be i cw gererali^’n m»' 
a revolt against this Arnbinsed and Persianis^t j 
Urdu Tl ^y gave Unla a purely Indian colour ^ 
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••nd tvppenT'knt'D AWul Ileliin Sh'»tar, tl>e 
BanVim of Urdu, aiicl '^foulaIla Hah, the nation 
al poet, maj ho called the leaders o! this mo^e 
toeut inUrtlo 

Syama Cbaran Babn’a illostration from 
“Khirod Afro* is not correct Khirod Afrnz 
IS tie typo of the old stile It is tl>e ‘ Sitar 
Bauaias” of Lnln literature It besrs no re 
eemblance to the modern djrda Tvrilinjjs Anj 
page of a Urdu school tert'0o<M. mil Lear mo 
out 

There is a greali deal of difference in style and 
roeabnlary between ^ idyasagar and Robindra 
Hath \idyasa!»ara stylo is genemlly Lnonn 
in onr literary circles as ‘^’idyasaRari Unngala 
and the rrntings of Probodh Chandrika and 
Sitar Biina%as may easily bo transformed into 
pure Sanskrit 

I shall now try to pro\e my argument hr 
footing two different sentences — 


‘ hfti Wi elv mwli i p^is"! Kisi fcm 1^ v 

gor Le liamsay a me ralitha tha ’ 

[ KLirod Alrnr ) 

'^Moi Visko snnao — nia jaiiam ki satin bai 
kantm Li nalit — Klmhl to mera bhai Iiai ’ 

( Tlio ‘5uh, Jlay, I'lJ 1, p 25 ) 
The difference between these two sentences is 
%ery clear Not to speak of Hindi speaking 
people, any Bengali reaxler who does not know a 
hit of Lnla will easily understand the second 
sentence It has a great closeness n ith Hindi 
and Bengah and thewords snnao, ma, yanam, 
sathi tneru, bhai arc purely Indian If the sen 
Unceqooted from the ‘'nfi were written in Nagn 
character, it would become Hindi So I support 
tl e l-ditor and sny agiim that there is a compo 
site Italian cuUnre m onr leriueulur litcratnre 
( Lrdu and Hindi not dilTermn' m eg«encc I nt in 
8<ript ) 

5foH»}tJMP AiiBiti CiiniriniP\, u *. 


GLEANINGS 


Long-eared Infant Rabbit 

An infant rabbit with unnsunllj longer? nn« 
**hibiteil IQ soaenil exhibitions m rnglami and 



Long eared Infant Rabbit 

has secured soieral money prizes lie price of 
this peenbar infant rabbit in an anction sale rose 
op to R« 5C0 


Latest Circns Stunt 
A bicycle race arourd tl e banked aides of » 
wttoniless la<ket is tl rilling German aadiences 
Centrifugal force holds the riders to tbe traek 
■s the basket is raised from the stage floor 

11 



Latest Circus Stunt 


Qlass Models of Marino Life 
Afleryears of practice, Herman Jfueller, an 
exceptionally skilled glass blower has produced 
m glass wonderful facsimiles of tie sen. life that 
clings to old wl arf piles or that lies on the 
bottom of tf e sea off the coast of Slassachnsetts 
lie reproduces every form of marine plant and 
animal life, and after blowing the glass he colors 
it in faithful imitation of the natural tints 
In addition to its beauty, hia work baa real 
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JtcpnxliKtion^ of ^Inruio rintit and Antmnl 
Life Klown m Glt^s, that aro Porfcot 
l’HP0iinilc9 of tlic Original 

Bei 0 nt>ne %aloc, and his rcpnHlurlions nro 
on exlnbition ui tic Ditrain nom of the 
Atncrican Mascum nf Xalnni! Ifistor^r, m New 
York Citj Tlio only other bpociincia of the 
kind that in an;^ va^ cominro uith hia aio llio 
remarkablo glass flonors m tlio PchUcI; AIu 
seom of Nataml History, at Cainbrulpe 


Is Rainmaking Biddlo Solved ? 

Of all the marrelons achicvcinciits of motlern 
scionco there is none that otTors more dratnatir 
possibilities than the recent ama/ing demonstm 
tionof tivo scientists n ho claim to be able to 
make, at will, ram by precipitating clouds, or 
sunshine by dispelling fogs 

Dr Wilder D Bancroft, professor of physical 
chemistry at Cornell Lniiersity, and L hmncis 
AVarren have actually succeeded in ^annihilating 
clouds and precipitating Snow by spraying them 
with electrically charge! sand at JfeCook Iield 
in Da} ton, Ohio Iheir efforts unlike those of 
other experimenters, have been based on chcims 
try rati er tl an meteorology 

H0'\ Foo IS DrsiFLiFp 
AVithiii siK months Biiicraft and IVarrea 
expect to complete further experiments that will^ 
establish in the minds of the skeptical the pmcti 
cabilitj of tl eir process behind tin, shadow of a 
doubt 


Ihe fng dihpolliiig operation is compiraliioljf 
atfitpic llritlU, jinlunrcd Find is carnetl aboie 
tho rlciuds b} airpliine, the sand is clectnciillj 
chanjed ns it issnes from norries, and is sprayed 
on tie tlonil T) c suiid causes particles oimois 
tun to r« uIlscp or combine, niilil the tiny drops 
form one lag drop Iicaiy enough to fall 



Doctor noncroft J ,jrpull 

.f drops of w ater too small to fall nnfler i y 
if gravity 

FtfOTRIcaLT Chakofp Sa'D 
Drops of moisture in 

rom coalescing either ly “or hy being 

lly and t! ereforo spelling act! 

„/aredw.th a Rim with 

lU n gelatin capsule bpraym. 
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How scieotists pnp<i<« to (oanatactnre lootU and niinfai) TIetirt plate trailing sp&rkutg 
.^^tiieonae, condeneee tbc soot and touisluie laden nr into a clou ) b> ecattenug electric 
thatges The second p1a‘ « twrns U IS cloud »ot< tum bj sp-asing it with 
etectncall/ cliar’^ed t>st d 


positively charged sand mil eaose tiegatnely 
«1 arjtvd drops to combine and also will remote 
tl e blifi of air around the drop to some extent 
The large drops fall and carry down wJlh tletu 
many of the tiner drops j ist as the coarser par 
tides of batter fat in Bulk carry Dp many of tl e 
hner ones wheu crcfliu ri»es 

1 1 e new process sprays electrically clin~,ed 
sand from alio^e and the thicker the clood Ibe 
more ram will be ptoducixl with tl e same amonnt 
of saml f cperimeats at tlcCiok lield show 
thatwith HI poands of siud charged to loOOO 
VI Its % cload coveriog two squire i iiles can be 
di’is pated in less tl an ten miuntes Morh I etter 
resnlu are exported with sand charged to srflOOil 
volts and with a more eHicient cl ar^ii g cosrle 

^tificial preeipitativn was first artomphsl ed 
|n Noiemlicr, lo-’l acc rdiiigto a statemint made 
hy Mr "SS arren when a flurry of snow followed 
the spraying of a cloud with charged sand binco 
then a great many lest flights haie Wen made 
and no cloud hss been able to resist (be sandblast 
attack made upon i( 

In addition to dissipation eristin*’ -louds tie 
tcienti ts hi pe to cleir tie atmo^plire of lirgo 
smoky cities They propose to do this first by 
paling foi, clouiis be charging the moisture 
‘‘lehatnio jlere wltli clectruit' »i 1 O en nsii g 


the fan I Host to precipitate tie clonds thus 
forraeil To con len«r tl e foggy atmo«pl ere into 
clouds they pix pose to produce negative chaihes 
in tl e atmosphere liy meansif electric spirka 
issuinv from a mut t tnde of wire antennae trailing 
from the plane Thi ensuing proce's of dissipat- 
ing the cion Is »- formed is by spi-iyuig the 
ne^atiieti cl ar^e<l dn phts with positively ebarg 
el iiniKt thus ciasin^ tie two to combine and 
form huge diops 

''urb ft discoverr I as a psi chol gical value— • 
an application t every dar life 

’So far evperiroi.nU made by Rancroft and 
Warren lave been highly successful but thus far 
of coot e tley are still experiments However, 
they are planning other tests w itli heavier clonds 
for tl c next tew mouths 

Sir Warren has a tl eory that precipitation 
will be earned from cloud to cloud br a “trigger 
ftctioa wherein electricity generated ly the 
falling sand and ram w ill cause more to generals 
in adjacent clou Is and thus ■^et off tie entire 
Leavens mneh in the manner of a lori'^ 
fuse Doctor Uancroft doubts this tieorv but 
tl e next bi^ experiment': will be cornet! out over 
the ktlantic as a sufeti pncantion 
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Hooligan Fisli Burn as Candlos 

lla%c you c^er u<*cil ii fisli for a ciiwUu I* 
ProLnbl} not, unk-’s \ou lm\o spent pomo 
time m llio 1 nr Jsortli or on tlio iiorlliern Pacihi 
Const llul tilt Alaskan “aounlou^h ’ mil tell 
urn tliat tliD finest food lisli in tlio norld may bo 
li^jliled and biirtud — tail up — ^just like a candle 
Olio of lilt most piiliircsquo mdtislries in 
Alaska IS tlio linrvcstnig of tins nmisiial smelt 
like ftsli, called \nrioiKly Miooligan,’ “oolican,” 
“liollican,” and “candle, but correctly termed 
“oalncbou," nhidi is Smash Indian for candle 

Xow, picture to yonrself 
a clear, glacial stream mud 
mg through hills topped by 
rugged white momitains 
On the mossy rncr Innks at 
every bend of the slrenni 
rise plumes of smoke, mark 
mg Siwasli encampments 
Inch camp H a scene «f 
mtenso activity In dugout 
log innoes at the waters 
edge Indians wield scoop 
nets, bailing up the silver 
horde of ' hooligan hsh from 
the choked river I aiiher 
up the river bmk boys teiui 
huge log tiie» tl at I ave Wen 
built upon rock piles Close 
to the tires are deep trench 
like pits to which squaws 
and children carry bivskets 
of tisli 

■\\ hen the first pits are 
filled llie work of rendering 
out the oil — a task that falls 
to the old men— begins 
Across tlio w aist of a cniioo 
that has been thoronglly 
How the “hooligan deanetl, are place«l healed 
{i«h is turned in pocks from tie fire Iho 
to a candle The placed on the hot 

dried fish IS im rocks give up their oil 
paled on a sticli ^^Inchdiipa down into tie 
and the tail i& canoe 

lighted yyi en a canoe has been 

„„ , ,, 1 o^i.nnii ’ oil IS allowed to cool, and 

filled, tho 1 ooJigai This is tl eii 

Tl e hooligan j q,, j_„Ke the mimon 

“teo". ”.,1‘ to .t. .OB ... •• >.»• 

for candles and H'®, ,t makes ft 
When flavored with wild Oerne 
Ifcctable dish 


Eloctnc Mummification 

Tlio long siuglit art of preserving the human 
form after death m neirly lifelike aspect, jms 
appvroully licaii ncliiovcd in a scientific metlioa 
developed by an etpert embalmor w ho, a si pioneer 
m this held, has devoted years of tjiongbt and 
pvtient investigation to the work Ihe me i 
not only promises to afford a means of perp 
tnatin' the illnstrions dead more successfully 
than the Egyptian mummies, but offers possi 
bildies for the disposition of the dead in i 

ways that introduce none of the objections o 
oniinary burial metliols nor ,,t; 

in many other modern inventions ^ 

pl.j, ll.» Imd.nB pari .n ll.» apparatni ..tore 
tliuboh IS stcrili/el and doliydrated 7 

Z ..I.cr. the orBan,.,... 

poe.l.oi. ran oa.sl Iho by 

rpporlnmt} t ■ la>t f»r anspmlod 

the uppl.CBlioi. ol eleclnuty 

of te.ivms »PP">" “ Sne 

under Hie elimulatiun nction of 

'“^he npparoins 'vhieh has been 
.1 small co'fl by the V”'"*" ^h.^ 
outward appearaneo of a snreophag 



Lketno Jfnminifcation 

,.,t. o! , chamler ','''','‘'1, "Sf ptoS 
copprr table upon wli „! f r tie contact 

^fftahie form. , '™' ”nn.l re n-<s ' ' 
^.thtlebody ,L tleuppcf 

nnnnter o! rontar 1. el .nl 

faceofflebodv through the body nt 

an electiic current p H,„g np stenli*n f? 

wany different points j”]' ,i e res.siu«>:« 

t, on due to tl e eat electroly tic action 

offered ly the body, and ,HS»ille tl at 

tlatieducestle nioKtnit It I 
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t!i« itenhzation H fy t^ie bivuLinff 

Bp o[ online Kilations into elilonne nml cnnotK. 
s-xU, Iwth Active nt'^nluatioa B?eiiti Mettrie 
niLiUnee anit» placet] Iwlow the taHo to the 
ehvmtief eapply *!!itioii.il hent, an 1 An exhaoot 
tan ch&n^ev the atmoiplere in U e c] nnWr at 
regolar intervals T] c electneal control Jevirev 
pToTule for re-^hlion of tie tefn{H.ralare awl 
tttnnil hy meMin o] re<l oi^na] Ivahls at <1 an 
•Urm bell as vvell as rt-cor'linj instrornints 
Tie k-st nprin the nans baly was aitncs«*’>l 
by persons of aatl only, ai»I the} were ■orpn-tC'] 
to note the aWnee of any iliscoloratwii one *• 
the fnetlioil, anil that tie form show pi so lit(l<i 
spparent sbniika^e, altlionsh tl en. was a 
Vws in weip'ht of alsjul one fifth 

Quarter Million Stamps Form 
Mosaic 

It to> L JlO.COO rancilieil p/sta„*<. stamps 
and a generation of Ul< r to conipiLte a novel 
ttosa e, entitled "Pluhtelia, by fteictielt, an 
•ftut of Teplits, Cieeho SI JtaCia 



Of 210,000 stamps coloring tins mosaic, 
Amencan stamps form the poppies bihI 
ilritish aviation stamps the sb} 

The pictnre, portraying a woman gatlering 
poppies, contains a rollecti III of postage stamps 
Jif all the nations of the world— a wide variety 
■sMng necessary to obtain the desires! color 
'omt inatioiis ilaiiy atainps more tlan 100 
yeiirs oil Were nseil Aniencaii aUiiips formed 
Ui© poppies wink Untist aMatwn stamps made 
°P the b]ne skj back groniid 

Tlie inosaic I ns Wn iiisnresl against ? 100, 


OfW, an! sets Iicllin the ^^•»v Vurk Costoms 
Ilunse for s< verjl months after its arrival in this 
coontiy becanse pu one coal 1 U* ^ und wl a could 
place avvluatiin < n it with any degree of ac* 
mracy, li lung a nniqcr work of urt 

Action Photos of World Fronts to 
bo Flashed on Distant Rcreona 

3kti i( piciurvs of w rid events, brvadcnvlisl 
ly raliiatil ihn'wn iimuUaitinusIy on stn-eiis 
III all parts I ! tl e worll immediately after the} 
happimsl 

This M thc^ndictinii of hrancis Jenkins, 
a soccessfol Uasliiiigton, I) L , invent r Jeii 
kins has pcrlcclctl an apivinilus that trnnsmits 
pi t igraphs !•) wiftli»s lira distance of sevinil 
noUs anllii plans (d improve his machine fu> 
tl at m vies may 1» ecnt by twliJ at the rato 
of l< a McniHt 

U I cn this ast. iiisliing achii.vrnieiit is acmni 
plishisl It wdl l« possible to “ shoot ' m mes of 
a Wscliall k tmi into the rthir as it is playeil, 
by transf rniins phntie'mphic impnssions into 
nvlio waves ilnj, i pirk op this© ni/lio waves 
in fae distant utics aw>l trvinsh'rnv tl em Invfk 
again into pi tun s that ran la (lasi cd opon the 



ll<w l■asebvll fans soon maj walcli every player 
111 ever) pl«y hk the ganii. I* phofivniplied 
■n a distant city, broudciisteil by wireless, 
and thrown on an out Toor ecreoii 
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niftkc tlio foniKlnltoiK of liritixli Cn|>ilnhfni (]iroiip; 1 i cilucnlion nonitl ntiinniniimlh ren^c I 
lift* 111 it-* !u im* niii! lliniirtin^ tlie mmi of liopt*, Iiowoicr, tliat lio knows Jus pwpk f«r tw 

Htitisli Inlmur niul tiglitinini; tin* tontnilc^ well to nrccpt tlie Iwsis upon wliieli tlio tlieo^ot 

of our buckeni w itli our own lln^'irs liiclioj* Atiialgitmalin^ tlic niitrnja w ith onlinary scnooii 
colt of U xlilis oiil> rannol sliako tins ort«*po* * m ftninilcHl, and will refuse to play into the lisnus 

of tin reactionaries by giving a set back to a 
movement wliicli lie inaugnmled just forty years 

Uplift Work in Bnroda. *go 


^^r. fet Nilial hingli writes m Ifi^or* — 
“No Indian lias lalninreil longer or more 
•dcndfaslly for Ibo elevation of tlie niitonrlia* 
bles ’ tlinn tlie Malmmjn (mekwar of Hairxla 
lorlyycar* bnve gone In sitire lu tint nali 
sed in all its imkttl iigliiii*'S lit fml that 
tlin««inds of men, w«nien and » liildnii m Ins 
State known as luitvajas, |><.r»ons lieJonging to 
tlie last caste, wtro unjustly romli rniicil to 
grovel in ignomiieo and filtli at Hit- foot of tbe 
(•ocial ladiUr, not Uranse tliev bad I ecu coiiviel 
ed of any am but l>eran*o they bail I ton liom 
III a caste wbose 'toiieli was roiisidereil to 1 e 
•detding" and dctvrmincsl to <lo wbativcr be 
could to lielp tbem ” 

After describing the various idiicationnl 
and otiipr tnein? ndonted by tlie Malnraja of 
Ihroda, ilr Singh odds — 

“It IS Slid to conteinplato that this work, 
winch has done so much for tbe Aiitynms. appears 
now t()l« entering upon a period of rttrogros 
aion The dc»ire to save money is so great that 
olhcmU aro not htsilaling to apply {‘”''’1''; 

clovntion ol ll>o ">»'• 

State , r II 

“Small savin" would Iw effected even if oil 

r.r’i.i. 

?' lirn.o^o^.nt ■» pm^rt.cn 

♦n the suirit of manhood it has surem e in 
^ * n the antyaias continue, however, to 

ig.Sc”aod will not rest until their objective has 

^^^Tho' worst foes of the movement are the 

plea will nf liaviu" brought abont the 

subtle His Highness, thousands of 

result. fnd being, by mshnet 

miles away from suggest Th^ 


Tho Handlooin and tho Charkha in 
Kashmir. 

All nrticlfi contributed to Ifc//(irc by 
.Mhih I’lindit Clnndrika Trassda contains 
tho inforiwntioii tint 

“1 ho Imndlooni and charkha 
swing ID Kashmir ^S'Dolen fi’j/i’ei' am P 
an, largely made, though of an 

comparod With the olden day s T , 

of Kashmir deserves to Ixt widely ful 
the plains of India . „ . « nart 

‘The woolen industry ' asMits 

loops oortiDii nomlior “I “''“P Si t„tlon 
K.«il oliiollp, oral pro" »omo »>'"* 

.."Oil 'fl,o"omon ol tie ''"»S»,rP ”?« 
tl,o "ool «1«1 II'O oollon inlo l«rn in tlmt I'” , 
liont., nnil one ot ll.o mao M”” , "''“o, 

familj "ool" tlio linnilloom, largeb 111 l™ 

wlitll Hiero 10 no ontilonr "Orl on tlie la o ^ 
-Tl.n. Kasl.mir ““S'' wie. 

Ill oim roqniromoTitsnln] captrta ^ 

ornoolon.Nliioli find tt.olo "ay to almost ovw 
city 111 tlie plains of India 1’® * 1 ®® ^oce 
in/oslry lio. (1) ill tlio '•®“';«“‘‘® of 

111 Icisnro licinrs, and tlicreforo f'® ® , „ot 

oompotitioii "itli otlor mainifaulnro”®"" , 
oonii in , and (2) m tlie tl,o 

the husiiiess Almost eiory r„uill 

"oolmoro or loss, there heiog no oasts orgn 
of weavers or juliilms .,ii nf ehsrkl a 

“Our friends m the eould 

being economically bad if jampk 

persuade the village people to follow tl « 

Kashmir, tie question of ® n^ed be 

the charkha would not arise or 

Advised to work exclusively on the chakl^^ 

the landloom, but to spend Lj ,n 

leisure boors which are generally wftsieu 

“India did the same in the olden day® 
it nseid to export fine muslins to fe 

countries ’ 

Faith in Social .Tustico Lacking 
‘‘Bibliophile” quotes in ireVorca pass-ige 
from John Morlly’s Cnt.cal ilisceljanm, 
in winch that well-known nnfhor says that 
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“The scliool of \oItaire, the schcol of 
Eottsteaa, tUo schools c£ Qwcsnay 

Hontesqnien, alike energetically lamiliaris^ the 
public mud 'Kith a firm belief iti butaanteaMa 
and the idea of the natnral rights of roan They 
iBipicgnated it with a growing enthusiasm for 
social justice men had now risen up with 
a new linnger and thirst after social righteous 
ness This was the nohle faith that saied France, 
by this Sign she was uittorio'os Apeopleonce 
saturated with a passionate conception of justice 
13 not likely to fall into a Byrantmc stage That 
destiny only awaits nations where the spinlnal 
pjwer IS rigorously confined in the hfuids of 
castes and otticisl churches, winch syatematically 
auf/of their \eiy rocslitntion bnry justice under 
the sterile accnuolations of a fixed snpcrstitiou 
“Bibliophile" remarks on this passage 
“Hadtlie latter partot the above ertract been 
wntten with pointed reference to Hindu society, 
it could, not have hit off the situation more 
exactly. Those among os who would make up 
for their want of aincenty by loudness of prutes 
lion, should ponder deeply on it 
The same writer adds — 

“The,lfsct IS that our social conscience has 
yet to develop, m cpite of all oor talk about the 
untouchables 'IVitli most of ns, the agitation 
lor the remoral of ontoucbabdity is a mere politic 
al move, aweaponinonr fight with our rulers, 
who taunt ns with being not one nation but a 
coDgerice of nations, a tnei to win the support of 
the fifty millions of the depressed classes by a 
tho'sr of sympathj iTe forget Vicekanandas 
wamiDg, that great objects were never attained 
by trickery ” 


Can Bailing Sliips Sarvivo 

The rndwn ou2 Fasfenv ob- 

aerres — . 

“The sailing ship has been doomed lor a very 
long time ever sinca in fact steam esmo in to 
displace sails , and yet the sailing ship stiU Snr 
vires, and there appears to bo every possibility 
that it may continue to do so for a good many 
years jet Before the war, it will be remem 
bered, & good many five masted, square rtgged 
ships, built priucipallv on the Clyde, were on 
the seas, and were earning good money for their 
owners If a sailing ship could earn money 
OMing the period before the war, when every 
thing, and particularly coal, was so compara 
tmiy cheap. It goes without saying that in these 
limes, when coal and everything else i» veiy 
d«r, the sailing ship ought to have a very good 
Chance and vre belieio that a good nmny ol the 
ships, depending principally oa the wind for 


propulsion, are earning fan dividends It will 
be Vemembeted that there uve ft great many 
things that nre exported from t) e United Icing- 
dotn, awd from other conntnes, that do not 
su^er, either in quality or in price, by being a 
little longer on the mnd, so to speak , nnd 
it IS theso things that are handled by sailing 
ships It should be remembenl too, that the 
modera sailing ship is not the liclpkss craft she 
used to be in ft culm, or on » lee sbote, for the 
modera sailing ship is now almost invariably 
fitted with what is known as “auxiliary power’ 
The power, in modern times, usually consists of 
ft Diesel engine ” 


SupremacF of Fcarlossness 

In the opinion of Mr Surendranath 
Chakcaburty, as expressed m nn articla m 
Prabuddha Bharata 

" The conception of the Gita as regards ibo 
hegemony of fearlessness m the bierareby of 
Tirtoes IS in accordnuee with the hoary fra 
ditious of the Sauatana Dharma, which nre 
embeddci) in the “Essence of the Vedas’— tho 
Upanishads— out of which ae^ain, to produeo 
the beoulifnl imagery of Sri Bamaknshna, the 
author of the Gita has extracted, as it were, the 
sugar leaving behind the sand with which their 
ieachiugs are mixed vnre # uispt tnjftifh ’ 
(Thou hast reached fearlessness, 0 Janaka), says 
the Lpanisbad Ahhayam is here synonymous 
with hloksha vmV (Abbili, Ahhib) is 

the rianou caD of the Upvnishads It seems 
that it is this call of Abhayam and ibeir bold 
assertions about tho means of attaining it that 
bave exercised the greatest charm oa all men 
ifho possess etiungth Another memorable say- 
ing ot the Upvnishads which struck root in the 
vigorous imagination of the Swami Yivekananda 
who was ft man among men, w as * iniiwnin 
srwr (The Spirit is not attaiuable by the 
deficieut m strength) Th« perhaps explains 
the feeling of revulsion which the Upanishads 
ftwakea la the hearts of eetenading philanderers 
This also seems to explaia wl y it wne and still 
IS Mo favourite study of the Kshatnyas who 
excelled lu physical prowess and the Brahmins 
whoretellcit m intellectaal prowess 


Tie Training of tho Voice 
In the Edueaiimal iJemeic of Madras Mr 
T J Bhojwani pleads for the training of the 
TOKe He observes — 

“A good voice IS nn asset which eveiy man 
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Wprld’s Queerest Animal 


I Thfr strangest creature in the world— an 
Australian duck billed platypus— iccentljr was 



The only duck billed platypus that ever lived 
m captivity outside Australia Notices 
the bill and flat tail 


transported alno for 10,000 miles across the 
Pacihe and the American contiucnt to the New 


York Zoological J>ark There it h\-ed for 49 
ays, Rinaziug immense throngs by its pecnlir 
appearance and habits f 

The “impossible’ creature is declared to be 
a snrv i\ al from perhistoric ages It is a slrarze 
blend of mammal and water bml iiiesdorb. 
It has a great wide, flat beak attached to itJ 
fuiT) nose by a leathery cap Like a dnek lois 
it has nebbed feet which it uses in swiinmin? 
or svalkmg on land The feet are armed witli 
long claws 

It lays eggs — lots of them Vet strange to 
saj,at suckles its young with milk Illnesin 
rivers, but sleeps m burrows iii the banks R 
feeds on angle worms, grubs and very emnll 
shrimps 

The body of the little creature is coveml with 
heavy dark brown fur and iS about Ij fietlong 
Its broad, flat tail, heavily haired, is nseJss* 
sort of rudder in swimming 


IffiDIAW PERIODICALS 


Tho Indian Military Budget 
In the May Iiuhan Reneu Sir X* S 
Sivaswamy Aiyer eYommes the details of 
the Indian military budget His criticisms 
should receive the serious attention of 
the I inance llileinber of the Government of 
India He shows how lu some matters, tlie 
accounts kept by the military department 
are entirely fictitious 

“Tho Inchcnpc Committee recommends that 
tho accounts for manufacturing establishments 
si ould be kept on a commercial liaws Hie 
value of the articles pmluccd is always nssnintil 
to be equivalent to the workingcxpcnvesof ihc 
establishment 

“Let us tnko for instance, tha accounts re* 
laliiigto rt » (pnpo lOJ of tJu Huilgct) 
The value of the bmul Ininsferrcd to tho stock 
account is sliown to 1 e exactly cijnal to the total 
cost In 1922 21 with repairs cistmgalakh 
more than in 192 1 24, ami Hail cl nrgts, "tatHm 
cr\ and Miscellaneous charges costing Its 
4 J5,C00 more than m 1^2 t 24 t! e I akers setin 

to I avt been kept more I nsj dortfig I ”22 21 to 

make the receipts equal to tl e vxpinditujo of 
Its lOt'tOCO wliIeinU222l tl • same eslal 
Jmhmcnt is experitd to make « nh I alf tic 
quantitv of bread H tread K- tic valoc of 
irh IllAlsuas ri-qnind an 1 n i.snmtsl I r 


the troops in 1022 23, Jiow is the rtniaimlcref 
(he brca<l provided foriiil029 24 Bstbereis®” 

f irovision for purchasing it r* Moreover tl e «**!’' 
ishneiit ill l‘*2J 24 vvlneli was pKxlueuig 1»R 
tho quanfily of bread, has iiirnaml ly 
persons This shows ll o fictitious clisraetcr 
of the account on tlio icccipt side ” 


Nation-building 
Mr 11 C WaUer's ivTticIt* ow 
Jluilding in Ireland” iii 3/ip Iweiiy JAw '/ 
ImUa for June, is useful Jfo conrlndis 
with tho obscrvTition ' — ^ 

“Howorld at pre>>ciit kcmis to !« dnidr'l 
lictncvn bull ftps and di»tpoyvrs, audit is 
cinnuig more and more apparent that it re'joires 
gnater nl ifity , courage amt rcr«cvtra«ce m ii'r* 
altogclher higger men, to bull 1 than iMMlny, 
to make fieaco tl an to make war lleiof-ire 
<flnhini rraJly drpeniJs on wl ether wc have 
suflicieot men with tl e capacity for luil bug 
This npplii s to India also 

Tlio Season for tho Unlrersily 
Examinations 

In the Cain {<n for Jme Afr J‘ V 

I>«tlB il **TV«-a that t}cf*a« « during whKh 



INDIAN PEKIODICALS 


iheCalcattaTJmversitj holds its eTaminatioaa 
IS nnhealthy, and "says — 

" It w therelore obvious that uulesa «c are 
prepared to see the health of the rising genera 
tioa sliW more deteriorated, the University most 
be asked as a prelnaioavy step to alter its time 
for the main eiaminations to a part of the year 
less aicklj, less eneriating and less anxious than 
the present one We cannot forget that the 
eiatamations ate wot an end in themseUcs hot 
are a mere preliminary preparation for the rtno 
achievement of one a life work Bnt if ll e very 
health of onr young men and nomemslobe 
sacrificed m tins mere preliminary spade work, 
then xve shonld have no hesitation m crying 
‘Halt ’to this University Education and ask it 
to give place to something that will at least 
conserve their health and vigour and leave them 
fit far the discharge of the dnties of an onJmary 
healthy and nsefnl citiren We woold therefore 
ask the University as an earnest indication of its 
concern for the future welfare of the stodent 
community and therefore of the country at large 
ta alter its present time of the Fxaminntions as 
the first instalment of real Reform 

The •‘8htiddhi”Kovement 
Pandit Dharma Dera SiddbantalaDkar 
afgues in the Vehte Jluyo’ins for June, 

“thaktd hate those who belong, to other reh 
giops or who do not see eye to eye niChnson 
religious and social matters vs q^uite opposed to 
the teachings of the \ edas iVhat the \ eda 
means to say is that we shonld regard all per 
sons as onr friends ami then shouM endeavour to 
make them Aryas, i e to ennoble them because 
hy so doing alone we ran discharge onr dnly 
tovvards onr fellow beings as friends The Shad 
dill movement camei) on in this religions spirit 
IS certainly in perfect harmony with the Vedic 
teachings, bntifit is the ontcome of hate and 
V reveoge it cannot command the genome support 
of tfuth loving, religious minded people We 
must guard ourselves against the mere thought 
of increasing our numerical strength or of car 
tying on the movement with political considera 
lions. We must carry on the movement not be 
cause we hate any religion or corotnnnily bnt 
because we love our religion and honestly believe 
that every thing necessary for the harmosioDs 
development of mankHid is fonnd in out Holy 
Scriptures 

Sovereignty of British Capitalism 
in India 

. in the — 

“Imperialism, whirling in the misery of the 


post war pencil turned towurds its semi colonial 
possession of its vast three hundred million bohIs 
T he great Steel corporations of Hiriningham the 
Houses of Rothseliild and Co, the great Ship 
piog Corporations of Ineheape and Co, great 
Teatile corporations of ilanehesfer, moved tl eir 
puppets in the Government of India to find 
means of developing the resources of India and 
the Empire, of niidertaking vast schemes of 
constnictioti ‘Bccc^ary for the safety and well 
being of India ’ 

The representatives of British Irapenalisiji 
on tie Government of India faithfully carried 
ont the orders of tl eir masters 

The servants tf British Imperialism could 
not help ilanehester Textile Capital in any 
appreciable way Inlian Capitalism, helped 
with the sentiment of Swadeshism was solidly 
establislioit in the Textiles and could not be 
easily shaken But Birmingl am Rothschilds 
aod \ icLers succeeded The Railway Committee 
was established and iru# oslcd to find out many 
thiogs The Comoiittee found that almost all 
the Railway hues required rehabilitation if the 
transport system of India was to {anctiaa pea 
perly It was found that loO crores shonld he 
spent on this during the next five years This 
finding meant worlc for Rothschilds and \ ickers 
tor IfS crores of R-v of steel and iron so mneh 
work for Rntixh Transport Labour and Shipping, 
so much investment for British Bankers Sir 
Rnfut Itaar ( Lord Reading ) is not simply a 
Governor Cencm) He is a great Banker, a mem 
her and an influential one, of the greatest bank 
mg booses of Britain that have sunk milhoqx 
m the Balkan Corn 1 rede Egyptian Cotton and 
^ear hast Com and Cotton t>ir I'lijur Cover 
nor General was absolutely confident about rais 
iDg the required loan In a similar way, George 
lilojd the Governor of Bombay, found that 
Bombay required to be developed, started the 
Bombay Development scheme, lovolvii au 
c^oditnre of more than 7 crores and agam the 
orfers Boated to the Bankers and ilannfactnrers 
of BnUin It IS nlso found that the 

vawons native states have the desire to improve 
their condition and are finding themselvcsin 
loveof electrification schemes the various ports 
suddenly proved incapable of 
^ ® increasing commerce 

Their dry docks wharfs station bouses Tnd 

bridges require rehabilitation ““ 
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and woman liVes to possess, and nlUioocli it may 
not be the sole determining factor of hib or her 
success in life, yet it goes a long a ay towards it 
Ine\ery \salk.of life \oico pla^san important 
part A lawyer needs a good loiee to impress 
upon the judge and the jur^ liis clients inno 
cence, although he may not himself belie\e in it 
The teacher, the orator and the preacher re^niro 
it to be successful in their seieral \ocations 
Captains of laboui and industry have their task 
of controlling and soothing lalMur considerably 
lightened if they have at their command a per- 
Buasn e voice 

“A candidate for an appointment may bo 
prefeiTed by liis employer oi er others, simply 
because ho possesses a clear and redned voice 
which impresses the latter favourably 

You go out shopping You return empty 
handed tram one shop, but you come out from 
another, loaded not only with your requirements, 
but many superfluities The first tradesman la 
surprised at this, knowing that his prices are in 
no way higher, and his goods noway inferior to 
those of the other tradesman Bat he does not 
realize that his competitor has by his persnasue 
voice convinced you, perhaps against yonr 
inclination, about the eupenonty of his goods, 
hie exemplary lionesty and the urgency of yow 
requirements At a social function where 
everybody n ants to talk and to be 
hew sometimes a voice above all the " 

voice clear, rich and musical, that at once 
attention and commands profoun 
we have the powerful conversAt.onal.st who s 
listened to with almost bated 9re^‘^« r’^irliLn 
by the ‘^ift of Ills speech is able to exercise an 
almost fiscinatiiig influence over his listeners 

can be said of several other vocations 

Such being the case, the writer urges 
that , 

m life afterwards ’ 

Coalition botwoon Hindus and 
BuddLists. 


** Bmhmanio culture is esseutislly cMScr 
vative, to say the least of its defects It abuors 
proselytisiug whereas Buddhistic culture is 
world wide in its catholicity 

“So far as ‘Sadhvua’ is concerned bom 
Brahminism and Buddhism are based on t 6 
Yoga system And there is not and cannot W 

any difference between the two 

‘ Considering that a large nurnUr of oor 
countrymen are going abroad defying the 
of the caste system and the general decay m 
Blnct observance in Bengal owing to the inan 
ence of Vaisbnavisra and latterly of the Bratoo 
Samaj and the Arya samaj and 
Paramahansa movements ^ 
to submit that the time has come for the m^nw 
consideration of my countrymen 
distinction should be res^rded as uor exis 
in bringing the Hindus end Buddhists me 
tonch with one another ■, ^ 

For the sale of India's position ab^ thu 
t«M)n)flfheme«f at home m India 
Himlus and Buddhists has become highly des'f 

able 

Shortage of Labour Supply in 
ludia. 

For solving the problem of our 
iliortose, Mr B N GoUiale =“581=*'", 
following remedies in the ^y»ort. Fc 
Joxtmal , , 

“(1) The amelioratioo of the 
BCS and tliB romoralo! 

necessity In spite of the PJ^ ^rctcbei! 

and Jip sy'^P^tW expressed 
condition of tlie low castes op till 

nothing practically i golntion of tb® 

now, in the direction The ^l ^;i;;.„,tbe 
difficulty IS economic their own 

untouchables with the ms exponment of 

Svation For this 

startia;; factonea, “atireb “jj (j, , tnaL 

feVToruS t’dSr' r. 

ranitarlyrrheaeierposaiHs tforla 

■•(31 Ilanllj, San tniia »'■ 

.laiald l« dirarted la racra.t rrorUra Iro 
the parts of the country . p^^hamc- 

•S) The advanUges of JJ® « ® " tabbsh 

al and electric power m they are 

roents need not appli*8«®* 

being r*P' 
the use of 


But 


T„ a naoer read at the Dhamma Byha 
■a Calcutta, and pablished ra 

'*'“‘,5?, and Hw trmM BaABtal 

hmke, • 


by no less oeof®®*** pJ.oaU l< 

^ “(5) lAilly. ' nf fhill mortal 

token to dimmish the hi„bmt ^^^ 
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dr«n most l« pruSecli-d snci Ul^eii caiv uf Tliid 
work will Iw greatly faciliUtet] jf tlic worker's 
et&ndard of lining is raised ” 


Western Htisic In Japan 

Dr James 11 Consins comments tlms m 
ShatTta'n on Hie growth of zeal for Earopean 
tansic m Japan — 

*'1 gathered that this rcefiiit derelopment of 
entbosiasm for western mosic was not to mncli 
a renanmtion of tie todigenocs mnsicas the 
annexation of a larger means of expression for 
an expandjii" national eonscionsness The in 
etrnment an I methods of Japanese mostc are 
restricted and do not appear to offer scopo 
for development , tliODgh, as a believer in 
Ihedaly of every coantrr to achieve the utmost 
expression of its own caftnre, I harboor a eeeret 
hope that the atndy of western mnsic wilt move 
Ktne Japanese mnueian Id tom his attention to 
hisconntiy’i own voice In tho meantime Ihera 
u no ese denying the niosical conqaest of Japan 
by Loropo and America What the oatcome 
will be it IS not easy to prognosticate Japan 
IS sot only listening to foreign musicians, bot is 
plying, tinging and composing in the westeru 
nodes At present she is moving well with 
IS the circnmferencs of western mosical evolo 
bon, enjoying what has hecooio some* hat slate 
to Western ears She is/(j/wriny western mnsic 
while western tnasic is only traly itscH when it 
u ronning away from itself into new modes of 
espreggion — tie next of wlucli is practically 
certaia to ho derived from the hast ’ ' 


Iklgiom, Denmark, Norway, Italy ond China 
find their General ilaiia^crs on Rs 1333 to ICOO 
per month In the face of the>« rates of salaries, 
it IS totally wrong for tho Zmlial ofiicials to take 
the higher rates from tho Imlian tax payers, 
tliODgh their salaries may give only a small 
pefventaco on the gross earnings of Iha milways 
or on the total wages and salaries of the staff. 

“The large golf between tho salary of tho 
lowest snbordinate and (hat of the topmost agent 
IS very remarkable It sctaally demonstrates 
the nnsatisfaetory condition under which Indians 
are struggling while tho fnropcans enjoy tho 
tesourres of the country The Agent takes for 
himself as mneh as Lo allows to 3oD or 400 of Ins 
subordinates. Does he really need ns mneh as 
350 or 400 Indian workers do i' Thero is no sdch 
parallel in any other country in tho world The 
proportiou of the minimum salary of a subordi 
bate to the mmimnm pay of the Agent lu India 
IS 1 400 In other countries it is as follows — 


Denmark 

Italy 

Holland 

Norway 

Belgiom 

Iraoce 

Switrcrland 

Japnn 

China 


1 11 
1 .'2 
I 52 


'The All India Hailwaymens Conference 
hoe very nshlly resolved that no ofiictal ihould 
get moro tbau twenty hvo times tho mmimnm 
salary , aUowetl to a sobordmato on the Railway 
This IS more liberal tl an tl o proportion allowed 
lu most of the other countnes ” 


Railway Salaiios 

The following observations of Ibli Saheb 
Chandrika Prasad in the G I V U ihmlhly 
on the salaries given to the higher officers 
and the lowest subordinates m Indian Rail' 
ways will be found instructive and thought* 
TwrmlKrng — 

“Nobody expects, mneh less desires, that the 
superior officers should forgo their entire »i»la 
net. hat we desire is that their salanes 
bo fixed upon a reasonable basis, with due 
xegard to the conditions of India and in a 
xeoRonable proportion to the salanes and wages 
of the subordinates. From the tax payer s point 
o! new, it is sheer waste of public money to pay 
or K)00 ropees per month, to a KoDwiy 
Ag<*nt in India, when the Japanese Stale finds 
a quite competent Agent or General Jfana^or for 
the G0&2 miles ot its fetate Hallways on Re 1000 
r^r mouth only, or the Swiss Republic finds its 
top Railway oJhcial for Hs 1&12 per month, or 


Last of tho Triple Boycott 

I’rincipnl A T Gidwani, Editor, Jy* 
tnorroir, Bays in his magaxine — *• 

“ With the passing of the resolntioii to refrain 
from propaganda amongst voters in furtherance 
of vesolntion No G of the Gnya Cong^ress roiatinsj, 
to the boycott of the Councils the active pro* 
grsmoie of the Non co^iperation movoment is 
hnally euspended bike the boycott ot ecbobla 
and law courts. Council lioycott also remains only 
as * peper boycott The lightning programnie 
designed to bnng things to ft liead within ft year 
IS g^tt&Uy being readjoatetl to tl e needs of a 
protracted struggle Schools and law courts 
are not descried but ft number ot students and 
teachers and lawyers have detached tlicroselves 
from such institntions to build independent centres 
where the builders of To tforrow arc serv 
ing tie BimoUsneous ncetls of Culture and 
lifcedoiit. As an orgaoiraiion the Congress 
stands committed to develop these centres 
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As nn orgnni7'\tion 11 o Congress still 
stands committed to the pohcj of organiring 
the nation independently of the Conncils Tie 
policy of the Congress remains unchanged 
The suspension resolution now mahes it the 
orclnsno bnsincss of the "Working Committee 
to turn its attention to the constrncti\B, nation 
building programme Wo \cntnrc to hope that 
they will lose no time to tako stock of the silua 
tion and organize e\ cry department on a sound 
basis Schools scattered all o>er the cotrtitry 
arc crying for a co ordmatmg agency Will the 
Working Committee provide one ? * 

A CO ordmatmg agency for national 
educational inatitutiona la undoubtedly a 
necessity, and we support Mr GidwanPa 
demand in this respect 

But aa the leraoval of untouohabihty occu- 
pies the first place m Jfahatma Gandin’a 
‘‘conatruclire, nation building programme,” 
one would like to know why it is not even 
mentioned 


Mutual IndobtedDos3 of Hinduism 
and Buddhism 


Mr B Raghn\eadra Rao, p a , writes m 
JJrcryTnniiA i?eticir 

“The two religions luctl >ory araieably for a 
lone time, to their matoal adiantage and in 
fineiice Just ns tlic priraituc religion of 
Gnntivma was only n broncli ofthc nntowus 
Lpanishadic schools of philosophy, its Inlor 


phase of irahayanisra was no less indoU^ I'J 
the neo Ilinduism of the earl) ccnlanes bef re 
and after Christ, for its elaborate rituals, its fell 
pantheon of Gods and Aiigel«, and for Sanstnt 
as its vehicle of thought , 

“Nor w as borrowing one sided The tliwl 
1 ad frankly adopted several of the atlrac i'* 
and popular features of Buddhism 
of sacred trees and relics, images of * 

corircoiis processions TV ere first inslilulen by 
Baddhists and copied in toto hy the Brabniin 

E B Havel opines that the domes and cnpoiM 

over tho Snivit^jnipurc# aro the early 
parts of the Buddhist slnpis and dagobas 
than this, some of tbo Buddhpt . 

appropriated b; tie Hindus ^1.'°, 
of Gaya, was originally the Buddl a a 
Thotnnne deities of Jugannath were . 

shippcvl as tlic Buddha, Dharma and 
This chmar of appropriation by 
reached, wlien tl o two religions 
llindnism were declared to bo one and ” 
the Courts of Siam, Caml«ja. 

‘At the courts of Siam I, S 

Brahmins wl o perform state ceremonies, and a 
ns astrologers,’ though the majority of «r» 
people are profes««l Buddhists . * 

ilhin llio bonleri of 
anmmllollo.1 oioioplc. of rol.pjos 

I„r«n Arobaool.s) 'i’ll mhr 

Oms«, on.l Jtalmni'Iitn ' .K 

Uio Qaeon oonsorts dcificalftj etapaa 
ioibo lladJIm, II cr Kojal r” 

followers of Cither Vishnu or fan* 

ligions lolention in fx<rf#i» 
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insprcsaion that Mr T1 omas was mamlv flatter 
Jnjf tbc Bntisli Ue ha^p a feeling tLat tlio 
more intelligent sections of the British pnblic 
nave scn«e cnongh to see through the flattery 
ot this American anti that some of them 1 avo 
morel courage enough to demand the prohibition 
or this anti Indian propaganda film In tlio 
meantime, we shonld advise Sir Thomas to 
«nay more and acquaint himrelf with India 
to't^at’ with a view 

See also onr note on this film 

Christianity and International 
Relations 

nting on the above subject in the Ame- 
rican ^eneir Jlr Jerome Davis says 

c J* tJ'o famous declaretioo 

of Sherman’s that "VTur is help It this is 
Slonfy ,k ? Why not picture it as 
r.U J. hospital for on 

Vim. accompany him with a 

'* * operation of the 
‘^*“8«foos.type At the very 
.. '0 should teach that war is a batctol 

H'. ‘ to bo indulged in with 

ftn»i i!fi* shouts of joy, but only with sorrow 
i<iii , ®®^®oe While war remains, we aro 
^ stage of human relalious 

worn], we can recogoiic that wo have not 
i%At , ^s^mns toward our enemies We have 
simpathetically to understand (bem. 
»^opted a constructive policy towards 
sm Says a Rhodes scholar, himself coinff as a 
wsionary to India after travelliug tbrougb Cer 
““7; ^ the scientists aW the 

that they are estranged from the 
world Tlicre is little sympathy 
n them The Christian forces in the Allied 
^tions do not nse up and speak fearlessly 
the injosticesof the Versailles Treaty 
r.t recogniio that we have not 

. ‘“"’tian in our treatment of other 
^l.^“*tions Trade wad the dollar are still 
hn«^ compared with human brother 

The recent example of American ocen 
maw R®'ti and San Domingo, whatever 
Vip.„ nt *® . justification, certainly has not 
« T ot ‘hat term 

fourth place, let ns confess that wo 
the woernlly remiss in our treatment of 

*^0'^ unstinted toil helps to mam 
o lsisic industrial mechanism of America 
a wr,,ij relations let us seek to build 

lhBV.»-J° which there isafrank recognition of 
Wall® 7^®” ‘he truth, a real desire syinpatbet 
®“ honest eff^ to 
P so the Golden Jlnlo To recognize the truth 


of certain facts is to win half tie battle 
riothmgis so wrong in onr social onler that it 
cannot Ic changeil by people who are sincere 
truth seekers and honest troth doers ” 


What Black Folk May Bo 

E Bnrghardt Da Bois, the famous 
American author, expresses in Tlie M’orld 
romorroic h,s faith m the future of the 

Aegro tn the following words — - 

“Most white folk have a simple faith that he 
is always going to be too idiotic aud too ignorant, 
too tom by mfernal jealousies, to effect anv 
organiration which they need respect or fear 

I would not advise such white Ameneans to bo 

too snre of their assumption I haio always 
had a good deal of faith in black folk Batin 
twenty five years of active work among them 
they tw astouisl iDg even me, at the abilily 
tenacity end dogged determination with whicli 
^y are o^aniziDg themselves III ceonomio and 
social lines And 1 have a feeling that the 
results m these matters in the next twentv flro 
years are going to jar the complacency of those 
who are counting on the eternal esploitalion 6f 

cheap Negro labor and of those who think they 
t . problem by segregating 

It and then trying to forget it ' •' ® a « 

“The Traditional Policy of Great 
Britain ” 

Lnx derenbes “the traditional' 

La;?™' «"■<« 

“History teaches us that there is scarcelv a 
nation which, at one lime or another, l.rs not 
aimed at the political hegemony of Europe, if 
wt of the world But not one has done this 
with so mneh energy and continuity as England 
wsF^c .veof the particular parly m wAr 
To this traditional policy she owes her imm^,^ 
cobnial empire her mastery of the seat thn 
enomous prestige which she enjoys in World 
poW.es and finally, her financial l/d eeonom!^ 

‘ It has become almost banal to say that the 

solely by her economic lutercstr, m which, let 
ns not forgot, sentiment is allow«l no part ’ 

opinion he quotes Lord 

^1*^ Salisbury, at Jfanchester ,n 
1870. who ^ in 

has remained memorable — ^ woicii 
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‘Tlie Occupation of Cyprus v>hs merely 
following out the traditional policj of tie 
Knglish Government for a long time pa^t 
When the interest of Furopo was centeretl in iLe 
conflicts that were waged in Spain, England 
occopied Gibraltar When the interest of 
Europe was centred in the conflicts that were 
being waged m Italy, England occupied Malta 
and now that there is n chance that the interests 
of Europe w ill be centred in Asia Minor or in 
Egypt, England lias occupied Cj pros There is 
nothing new in the policy we do not claim to 
have anything new in our policy Our claim is 
that we follow the tradition that has been 
handed down to us, with but one very disastrous 
interruption, for a long succession of Goieni 
ments ’ . , - 

As a matter of fact, British policy for more 
than a century has not deviated from this vital 
and immutable tradition of which Lord Kalis 
bury merely reminded ns 

The reason for this policy is to be found 
m her changed economic life 

"Indrfstrialism enjoyed n vast deielopment 
and agriculture declined simuUanoously on 
account of the exodus of the country people 
who flocked to the cities and industrial centres 
In this manner England was transformed mlo a 
country which depended on the 
raw maUnals for its foctories ““I “j T™ 
ducts for the nourishment of its inhabitants 

•On the other hand, on the econmutopii^ciplo 
of barter, products were exchanged for prodnets, 
and EnslLd w»8 obl.grd to rol/ 

SrrSottotKS.‘i%erj;fer.t9a7^ 

° ^T1e\ev8tonft of Bntams wlonial ompiro 
.. Sdm ^ith lU 500 000000 

rorlrol of tlio JMitern>i>e»[i, In oni'r 
1“ I her line of communication witli 

Cbraltor, Jtolto, Cjpr.,, 

S Egypt »re t'"* 

Franco and Gormany 

'Ihu following commtntsof the 
,,„Ww on i’oincfrr'. clmrar.cralton of Ih. 

Oertnans are entertaining 

romrarr, «. f" I"*”'? ““ ' ' 


of moralities, IS tie most ciiteriaming aclir of 
the Furopeaii stage iraticc I e says hasino^ 
the Germans for nineteen hundred years aw 
thej lave not clanged 'Wans their national 
industty and peace is only ap armistice Iwlween 
wars It may be so But since the days ot 
Caesar Germans have been steadily crossing the 
Rhine, and the Slavs have been pressing as 
steadily into Germany from the east, until it is 
a fair estimato that there is more ml, old 
German blood in France than m Germany 
There is probably as much of it in Poincare s 
veins as in Hmdenbnrgs or Tirpitr s i 
may account for the military history of trance 
which has never been exactly quiet 
moralities are equally two edged The Germ 
he complains cynically repudiate t|ie 
obligations accepted at VermiHes True, an 
those obligations are based on the J , 
repudiation of the solemn 
ni^n by France when 

armistice agreement Crookedness and / 

are not vices peculiar to any nation, but uuire 
sal diplomatic virtues 

The International Woman Suffrage 
AlliftQCO at Homo 

«e iromoii Ciltzm name! tom of tte 
famous women who were 
sent at Home as delegates to the "'”‘^5 
gress of the InlernattonanVoman sulfrs^ 
ilhance Mile Tseng nnd 
the only Asiatio women nanud iney 
represent China, while four "7'" "7 

from EcvPt to show that in their count y 
too a new era for womanhood 1ms dawn 

Tlio Twolvo Groatost Womori In 
America 

The samo paper publishes 
list of the twelve grentist j^agae 

living as ascertained by the ^a 
of \/omen Voters in that continent 

Jane Adtlams ' piiloling 

Cecilia Beaux ftstronoroy 

Anmo Jump Ciinnon poIitt'S 

CamoChspmanCatt natural » 

Anna flotsterd Comstock >>s‘" 

Mmnio ^laddem Juke p,i»» * 

Sjomiso Homer jjj ,rcl'*r* 

Julia I/all rep austom/ 

yiorenco Bi’na *jBral»’a 

31 Carey Tbitna* . ftyiroei e* 

3 l«dha ^ an n«n»sel*ei art 

^\Tiailou 
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The vaTious spheres ol action ot these 
American Avomen, “Avho are judged to hare 
contributed most in their se\eral fields to 
the betterment of the world,” are to be 
noted 


A Japanese Letter to Premier 
Smtzts 

hir Shiga Julo, Professor of Geography 
at the Waseda University and Honorary 
ilember of the Bojal Geographical Society, 
last year addressed a letter to General 
Smuts, which shows that it is not only the 
subject people of India who are insulted and 
looked down upon by the South American 
whiles, hut the independent Japanese, also 
ha\e to suffer m the same way The Japan 
1/ayainie writes — 

“After relating Asrujua indignities goffered 
by Japanese in street cars ond motor cars in 
"retana, Professor Sbiga say* he went to Pte 
tona, talcing the precaotion of going motor 
ear according to the advice of the Japanese 
Coansol at Capetown Thongh ha was not 
armed with any Utter of inteodnclion to the Pte 
®i*r, hia card sent np with “ Uonortvry 'fember 
of (he Royal Geogniphical Society ” ( Jtc Shiga 
>s one of the too Japanese Honoraty Members), 
■eribbled thereon served him, as an “open 
sesame * 

“ The ProUtsov held forth on the treatment 
of coloured people in Sooth Africa and the insults 
which were lailict^ on the Japanese Ife loft 
Government Honso with the promise that he 
Wonld treat the matter at greater length in a 
letter nhich he purposed to wnte on boani the 
ship whieb was to take him to Oratil The 
letter was posted at Bio de Janeiro ” 

The extracts fioiu the Utter given below 
are long , but they are instructive ns showing 
the arrogance and the base ingratitude of 
the whites 

“It Was m the twelfth year from my Grst 
Vuit that I revisited Sooth Africa On the 
twoer occasion, the expression “luropeans 
only” was la evidence nowhere This time, 
howerer,! was surprised to notice “Europeans 
only” IQ everything and ^everywhere horin 
for myself, the Japanese Consol at Cape- 
Uwa, who was a fishing friend of mine on the 
Potomac in America, had done everything to 

E romota my comfort so that 1 was eoabM to 
jnd dirocuy on arriving and to travel. The 
Vice-president of Railways to the Cotnioon 
Wealth GoTemment also being informed of my 
**ii^ an honorary member of tho Royal Geogrtph 


icat Society, gave special lustroctions to the 
stations on the hues, with the resnlt that I was 
able to travel in Sontli Africa pleasantly enough, 
with a few trivial exceptions — such as being 
refnsed dinner, at a certain hotel at Pieterma* 
ntxbnrg But a fellow passenger — a Japanese 
and a first class passenger — was permitted tem- 
porarily to enter the country only after deposit- 
ing snrety money of £lb, and three Japanese 
ot^ials who were on the same ship had to give 
np tlie idea of travelling in the interior as they 
had not observed the requisite formalities 
Even (ravelling in South Africa is practically 
forbidden to Japanese in this way, to say no- 
thing of residing, leasing laud or carrying on 
commerce or industry In the vast regions of the 
Sonth Afncan Commonwealth extending over 
170,000 square miles (just twice the area of 
Japan inclusive of Korea) and tbs territory nnder 
its mandatory administration measuring diO.OCX} 
square miles, the only Japanese who are per- 
mitted (o pursue commerce are three m Cape- 
town and one in Ceres Of these, however, three 
had arrived in South Africa before the estah 
lishmenl of the Commonwealth m 1910, while 
the remaining one came soon after the event 
when no law against the immigration of 
Asiatics had yet come into force They are en- 
abled to cany on trade on tnSeraoce It le one 
of the most extraordinary things m the world 
that, despite nearly seventy years haring 
clapseil since Japan entered into comniereiat 
relations with Britain, Japanese shonid be abso- 
lotely forbidden to pursue trade m so vast a 
part of British territory ’ 


Then comes a passage which narrates 
what the South Africans owe to Japan 

“While the JapaDe^e in South Africa are 
treated m this manner, it may be well to reco! 
lect what Japan did for South Africa dnneg the 
war When the German cruiser Fmden was 
rampant and the converted cruiser Wolf sailed* 
about off the coast of South Africa vnth the 
Igotsumeudi, a ship raptured from Spam on its 
plnoderiDg course, the British transport Tyndar- 
eos was blown np by a mine near the cape of 
Good Hope, and cveiy British man-of war was 
withdrawn to European waters, and all manner 
of alarms prevented helpless people even from 
eleepmg at night, whose men-of war successfully 
protected the coast line of Cape Colony stretch 
vog over 1 200 knots and that of Kalal measur- 
ing 360 knots ? When the 900000 luhabitaats 
of the Seychelles and the SSO.OOO souls of Man- 
ntiQs were trembling for fear of a possible attack' 
by Geimaa menof war, whose vessels patrolled 
between Simons Island, Port Louis and Jfaha 
(the centre of the Seychelles) and defended an 
ocean space extending over 40 degrees longitude 
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Qud as many of latitude ? The 1,600,000 Eoro 
pcans inhabiting South Africa must still remem 
ber that they ivcro protected by the Japanese 
men of war Tsushima and NntaLa ’* 

The next passage describes what Japan 
did for Canada 

’ " I ivas not in South Africa then, but on tho 
St Lawrence in Canada, engaged in geological 
Tesoarch The Canadian Premier then slated m 
Parliament that tho Canadians were indobt^ 
to Japan But the people in the neighbourhood 
of the St Laurence did not understand what 
Premier meant So I was obliged to point out to 
them that the Pacific coast of Canada, meosur 
ing 550 knots, was protected by a single aooden 
man of war, the Rainbow (3 400 tons) ■nlneh 
was no hotter than an old tub, and that perceiv* 
mg this fact, Germany sent tuo commerce de 
etroyers, the Dresden and the Nuremhci^, with 
a speed of 28 knots' nn hour with the object of 
ransacking the well nigh defenceless coast of 
Canada But they were driven into and sealed 
up in the Gulf of Lower California, in Mexico, 
and the 6,000,000 inhahitaots of Canada were 
enabled to sleep m scconty— by the Japanese 
jaen^of war the Aeaiaa and the Idxtimo. At 
that time the position of Canada was entirely 
Itko that of South Africa and also of Australia 
In such intimate relations was Japan with tho 
three commonwealths uithm the British Empire 
'^Canada, Australia and South Africa'* 

England also had reason to be grateful 
to Japan during the war 

"Which country was it that did not draw a 
single penny from the Bank of England, when 
other nations eagerly withdrew from it, bat 
devoted her energies to tl o protection of Bn 
tain’a fioanczal credits ? Whose warship carried 
y C, 000,000 worth of gold from Vladivostok to 
London via Canada and saved Dnfaiu’a con 
.version system from collapse ■nlionit was id a 
most perilous condition P Winch country was 
it that made a loan Y 100,000,000 to fintam 
nt a time Vhen tho tTnited States refused to 
cue finanoml aid to Europe m observance of 
neutrality, and J P Jforgan A Co hail declared 
its inability to fulfil its engagements nlxmt loans P 
Y 100,000, 000 was not a big sum, hut just then 
jt was worth ten times its amount, ns is now 
ndmitted by the British auUiontics 

"I must content myself with indicating 
what Japan’s actions during tho war were like 
by quoting the sad but sincen, remark of the 


German Admiral of the Fleet von Tirpitz irlio 
said that the defeat of Germany was das to 
America’s participation in the war, but tlatif 
Japan had reranmed neutral, Britain would isvu 
had to submit to Germany before America joined 
in the war 

The contrast between even America’j 
and South Africa’s treatment of the Japan* 
ese 19 striking 

"What I ask of yon and of tho South Afncaa 
Legislature is nothing hard It is extremely 
simple and clear It is to have Japanese treated 
as men Ihe TJmted States is notonons fer 
discrimination against Japanese Even tbere. 
honetcr, Japanese armed with passports signed 
by the Japanese loreign Ministers and endorsed 
by the local Japanese eoiistil are free fo travel 
in tho interior, hercas m South Africa there 
is DO such freedom In Atnorico, any and eieiy 
Japanese is not a forbidden immigrant, as he 
13 ID South Afneo. In Aroeneo, Jspaue^ 
are permitted to pursno commerce aiw 
industry, hat tins is forbidden m Soot® 
Africa Japanese wlio have oneo bees p^r 
mitted to reside in America may remsm 
there indefinitely, wheroae, in South Africa, 
even those Japanese who have by special favour, 
been pemitteil to sojourn teiaporarjly /of • 
ponod of from six months to a year la eonsidera 
(ion of tho payment of iC 2o security siooe/ 
arc not allowed to reside there for more Ibaa 
five coD<iecDtivo years In tie Orange Ibier 
Colony, residence of more tl an two yea« » 
tabooed Not only legally, hut socially, thee® 
are lanumerablo instnuccs in winch the JapaBc« 

Id South Africa are not treated ns men by 
Europeans there Tl a State of Lonisuina in 
tbo Uniloi! States is well known for the imli 
foreign proclivities of its luhahilaDt*, and a 
largo luonument exists in New Orhans la 
jocatory of tho moaaacro of Ihe Itaban lo 
migrants by tho citixous Ifappening to be ^ 
a roraofo country viilage in I/oosiani oao day, * ^ 

got into a niiiway car which was emptj, 
out of (ho s(atioii oAicuiIs came ronoiDg a'»*r 
me, saying, ‘That’s not yours,’ and aAen mo 
to romovB from the car, which I (hen wobeW 
boros notice board *ior Coloured Passenge^ 
to another car, where there were (hrt'e wniw 
fellow poMongers In Soutli Africa, 
n nnnil'cr of JapaBcso otEcmts who were Wfu** f 
in a carfor I uropcaos were expelled 
car and told (o go to another car for (he coiJOfcw 
people " 
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German Submarine Atrooities 

How mnch of history con-ists of beg, pure 
and simple, how mach of Lalf-trulhs and how 
much of statemenU perfectly true, it would 
^ difficult to gay But that that branch 
considerable propor- 
‘’j ^®l*l«*rate falsehoods and of Wse 
u*ii ® 0^ Ignorance, seems serv 

probable For example, we hare been told 
Germans were 
^ ty of unheard of submarine atrocities 
"Qt wo now learn that nil this was mero 
,r paganda , as the extracts giren below 
•W A™«'can and Hrittsh papers 
dnn tk fairness, we repro* 

Ta! X’ i entire article on the sobject from 
■tAe iSoltoii of ^ew York, April 18, 1023 
No Rscobd or U Boat Atbocitics, A«se»t 3 Sim» 
Sfiml DuptUh la Thi rnhant 
cord el 3 *-rh«fe is ao authent c re 

the .5^*^ having been perpetrated b» 

Adm^'U"^" “S'* * Grrmm submann/ 

Sims told thef $ Angeles City 

■ccounts of the 'terrible atrocities mere 
Bt rih® propaganda '■ Admiral Sims said 

records and our o*n are filled *.ih ^ 
^dcd m ihl**" German U Boats commanders 
th^ ”"1 .1 'I'tiey could not tow the sh ps to safety 
»hms oT«K.“.Ir"^' "J'*'” ** rad o. not fy cihw 

P^‘ the position of the tnpp’ed vessel “ 

«•»« •maaing item from an inside 

of the New York Tnlnne of Apnl 4. where, 
to «ir. not oo. n,der S, tho., 

■“ ”! To'l 'to'lj Tot it 

distw^-k tjaMtion one of the most rmporiant 
Ji3^«,t which has appeared sixKe 1*>17 
are “«rits as a news story, we 

that It » *° jonmalistio reputation 

“eadlines than were girento any first 
Smi t>!»n tk»t3»r T.l 


I upon that day 1_. 

the ?,*ew eoBwnenl^ 

Vfnoredt,. J^orW it seems to bare been 

^^by thenewspapera and press associatioas 
t'C'^c’rcr, found apace, if 
Mrgtapb consfdvrable 
w from the Admiral a apewhes denosneino 
13 


the pacifists and urging a greater naral prepared 
ness for war 

The most amaring admission yet made by 
any distingaialied participant in thenar as to 
the lying Allied propaganda in re-rard to the 
naval condnet of the tJermans thus goes almost 
unnoted Some editors, wo are sure, will still bo 
afraid to print it, for fear of the Iioary charge of 
pro Germanism. 3fany of them will not see it 
Yet It constitutes tho gravest of challen'’es to 
the integrity and truthfulness of our “press 
Eierjbody realises that the columns of most of 
onr dailies were filled to overflowing with lies 
and poison propaganda during the war, these 
were inevitable coacomitants of war—lring 
de^it, murder and crimes of every kind ere war 
—but now that the war is over is there not 
manbood enough left in onr American press to 
fwrd the bistontal facts as to the great 
slrnrele? Ue ho^ there wag when Sir Pbilin 
Gibbs brought out his recantation, hig apoloev 
for bis part in the campaign of deceit and 
suppression which brought the United States 
into the wB^a campaign the Germans tried in 
vain by simihr metl ods to overcome and snrpiwa 
—for the press paid some attention to SirPhiWa 
confessions 

B.l m, ,t.l will oar ed.lon do abonl ih„ 
jBm.»rea ot Admiral Sim. ? W. Tenlora I, 
that they will ignore it, precisely as they are 
Ignoring many of the vital facts as to the 
immediato aatwedents of the war winch *re 
being labononsly dug out of the archives abroad 
amlthrow such a floo^f 1 ght upon the origins 
of the catastrophe What American dailAas 
riTea adeouate attention to tie wntings of 
lrofe<wr Sidney bay of Smith College P VVbat 
Amenron news^per has given senons consider, 
twn to the revelations at the Sukboml.nov Inal, 
to the disclosures in the Iziolsfa Sasonoy cor 
respondent of Poincare’, light hearted ant”, 
pationof the war ami of Lis itiachinations with 
the Eussian mibtansta.or to the other docu 
bght upon the fundamental 
q^tion of Germany s sole responsibility for the 

*“'**«•* were 

“.P ‘*‘® ^ •troc.ties, one 
wouW think that for the sake of their own 
desire 

tor the truth, the leading dailies would void m 
asking that Adnural Sims be oEcially ^^ed 
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upon to m&Vo (;ooi\ Iu< otnlcmont or tlmt tlit 
Dop.'irtmcnt join Iiim in nlnuttiii^ ti< 
slmru m llio vrhulc«alo tkeoit of tlio Alnorirau 
poople That »* what wo lliinV. iho Kituntion 
calls for hmiilcl^, «o do not qmto almro 
Admiral Sims's Mens It maj l>o that the 
conduct of the Germans aval nhsolnlelv mnccont 
with llio Ians of war, that thej usc»f the salt- 
marino as Immamh as Ksilors could lint wo 
cannot forgot Die fuss of life of innocent men, 
sTOmcn, and children on Iho l.nsUama and other 
passenpor ships, nor tho seamen w lio die 1 in the 
life boats of col land exjmsuro or went down with 
their ships If llinl is nil juslifiabJc m war, if 
no blame nlUvches to this mcthtxl of hilling on 
tho was, then let ns knoxc U— not mercljr that 
justice maj 1x5 done to tho Germaas, Imt that 
wo tnaj sec once more just svhat a dcvitish thin^ 
this war Kamo IS Lit us then join the tliair 
man of the naval romniiHeo of tho hnnch 
■Ptnatc, GuslAVi. do KcrKnerec, in not merely 
nrguiK tho scnippuiK of Imllleships Imt to 
moving to wipe out all navies entire nn I wm 
pieto For thc^ nro a sloncli in the nostrils of 
men ni lone as with them nro posuMo *och 
♦'lawful deeda” ns tho Gormans nad tho Allies 
perpotmtod on the hish seas 

Sometimes wo have begun to desMirns to 
whether the troth which was crushed to caith 
dunnKtlie ssar could over rise again As we 
behold tho absolnlo Ixshef that still persists in 
certain circles that tho Gormans weni just dev its 
m human form, os we hevr men and women who 
nndo themselves on their chnrchgoinp rofnsins 
to contnhnto to tho aid of the suffering and 
dTine children of Gcrranny and Russia >e^o» 
thov nope “those Hon and Bolshevik hnds vviU 
alldio--tho quicker tho better, as wo soothe 
streams of lying propaganda pouring into 
this country about Turkish atrocities— a new 
effort, almost as eagerly sw allow cd, to repent the 
exac^enitions of war time, we vvondcr and won 
aer whether in tho lifetime of any men now 
livinir the real inwardness of the w ar and the 
emit of all concerned will ever come to bo 
S or established We 

Silt even when men like Sir rii.I.p Gihhsv.,xd 
Admiral Sims turn stale s ovidonco, and the 
^bnes gno op the darkest secrets of capitalist 
jf^lnmacv instice will be done on earth But 
thoVdmfrai s confession gives ns fresh hope that 
the truth, the plain unvarnished truth, may yet 
come oat 

■Mennwliilo, we respectfally request a stMe 
the Navy Department ns to •whether 

people are entitled to know 


As for the LusUaitin ilisist^r, wo romem- 

Ixr to Imvn eettim nn American piper on 

ndvtrtiscmont given by somo Germnn autho- 
ritj to llio ofTict that thnt ship would he 
torpedoed nnil so giving nririoKr warning 
to nil intending passengers by it 

Next, we quoto two editorial paragrapi 
from TIte Irecman of New ^ork, Ms/ 

0, 1023 

Admiml Sims has bccnon the rampage again, 
and the world is somewhat “ 

an interview with a reprtsentativt of ** 

\ork rnt«»c, tho Admiral says m 
thnt the Germans lost the war bei^nse of Ihei^ 
Immnnilj, while tho Amenrans «framcdf™m 
adopting German tactics on the eca only ^ . 
America was not in Germanvs ^ 

prtss accounts of the ‘Icmbre “troclies 
nothing hut propaganda,’ m ,i»-{rin 

ml Sim Qlio American public 
atod with tho Idea Gorman 

froqncotl} finsl upon iho lifeboat 
ocenpants of torpcdoci! ships wer . pjj'JiBch 
escA^ , hut tl.e Admiral knows ?. 

CA.e * Gcnerollr,” l-c says, “tho 
commanders aclea in a humane 

some instances gave the and 

sols fowl and water and a tow ’ 

sent out wireless signals giving not 

Again ho 61} s, “Tliov [ the Oc 
go as for ns they conld have 'j'^whtered 
foclly patent to mo that if they Cj j 

the irews of merohanl Xu the ww” 


alien of American ^ ^ ^0 ^cro scared 

vient into the war hoenuse we 0 
to slay out"— so the ^ ,f we had 

the situation had ^en believed 

Iwen in Germany s plac , ^ tjorniuation 

that losing would to niikc 

of our conoGy.by Gormany 

that point— we, Admiral docs not 1 azard 

without waniing The 

an opinion whether the , lifeboats, and 

Stopped abort of the “helhng of ate 
thus sacrificed the l„g nnthontative 

mans did, happened ( he was 

testimony of what forces oper 

in command of tho the war ), and 

ating in Furopean happened, 

his opinion nhoot ® od peop’o who are 

will bo ^‘^oncertmg to thog^^^ methods of 

wliat Ibwyn 

has to say on the matter 
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Anul.tny tlaleiieni by AJniirul Smu 
pf iUt V h A JCacy 

Vdmiral Sinis, ilio i^ellkno^rn “fighling* 
Adnunil of tto Uailcd Slates Kavy, laade a sen 
satioiul spcecli at tbo Los Angeles City Clab ou 
ApniJ As reported m tLe Arir I'oril Tnbune 
o! Apnl t, be said — 

“Tbe Bntisli naval records and our onu arc 
filled ■wiUi j^ports ibowjng Ibat Germ in TJ boat 
cotninanders aided in tbe rtseoe of crews and 
passengers of sbips they eanb I! tbey could not 
tow the ships lo aafety, they would always, by 
means of the radio, notify ^ther ships of the 
position of the crippled vSsscl ” 

He added that there was no anthentic record 
of an atrocity el er having been perpetrated by 
the commanucr and crew of a German sobmarinc 
and the Press accounts of the “tcmble atrocities ' 
were nothing hot propaganda 

Mr C F Andrews’s nriticle moor present 
issue IS also another coomeotary on Allied 
trolhlnhiess dutiug and after the war 

Aq Appeal for a Uodical School 

^^e draw the attention of oar readers 
to aa appeal for help for the 3 fedical bchool 
recently established at Bankora, printed in 
oar advertiseicest pages ^Se need not add 
anything to it except that os all the provin* 
ces of India are anhedth) , we ought all to 
see that properl} equipped medical institu 
tions are established and maintained all over 
the country 

Deficit of Revenue a Precursor 
of the French Bevolutioa. 

As the proviDciaV and imperial govern 
nients in India cm show much in the 
Way of recurring deficits, md as the lesson 
of inch deficits may be learned from history, 
the following extract from Carlyle’s work 
on thft krench Revolnlion may be found 
Interesting 

* Uow singular this perpetual distress of the 
niysl treasury ' And yet it is » thing not more 
incredible than undeniable A tl »»„ juournfnlly 
true the stanibling block on which all minis 
ters successively stumble, and fall Be it 
Want of fiscal genius, or some far oil cr want 
tkere is the palpal lest discrepauey I’clwceu 
i^^ciiuo and expenditure a ilelwit ot rexenne 
yon must ‘chote tbe dificit, or else it will 
•wallnvr you ' This is tl e *tcn> pn>Me«n , 
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hopeless st.emiugly as the Equanng of the 
circle Controller jolyde Flenry, who sncceciled 
Aecker, could do nothing with it , nothing hut 
propose loans, which wtre tanlily filled up , 
impose now hires, unprudnetno of money, 
prMBctivo of clamour and discoutcnt And 
80 , towards the cud of 17bd, matters threaten 
to come to stand still Intal pirulysis iinade^ 
the'social movement aro wo breaking down, 
then, into the hi irk horrors of Xutiounl Bank 
mptcy*'— Bk lll.cb I 

Boktod Wisdom in Government 
18 Folly 

Tho following passage from the same 
work IS an illustration of how belated 
wisdom in Governments is foUj 

“Poor Tnumvirate, poor Qacen and above 
all, poor ^ ITnsband who means well, 1 ad 

be any hxe 1 meaning ' lolly is that wisdom 
which IS wise ouly beLindhand lew months 
fcpolbc«e tb«ty fisc ccnccsssccshwd filled Trance 
With a rcjuinn" w] nh mi^ht have listed for 
several years >t is onavailtiig, the very 

ueiitivii of It IS slighted Majesty s expre&s 
ordtrs set ut nought 

triumphs the Third Lsfato , and States 
Ceneiwi are become bational Assembly , and 
all irauce in«} eing 2r 1) «ni Book V, efi II 


Paralysis of the Legislature by 
the Veto. 

The same work illustrates how tho Veto 
10 the bands of the heod of the Government 
can paralyse the Legislature, though in the 
end tho latter as representing the people’s 
will triumphs — sometimes by undesirable 
means 

*Bel old, always as you tom your legislative 
thumbscrew king's 1 eto steps in, with msgicnl 
parslysia and your thumbscrew, bardly 
eqneexuig, much less crushing, does not act! 
lefiafter l«Io yoor thumbscrew paralysed' 
Gods and mcfi may sec that the Legislative is in 
» faisb position This poor Legislative, spurred 
and along into action by iv whole hrauce and a 
wl ole Lnrope cannot act , can only objurgata 
and perorate , with storm} 'motions , and motion 
in which 18 no tray with effervescence, with 
noise and {ubeiiioos fnry ' — Bookl, cb VII 

Ignoranco and Hunger Cause* 
BoTolutions 

Tbeie is jitTity of IgiiorancB and Hunger 
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in India ; and tliese m France, according to their appearance There 13 also a brisk 
i^arljlo, caasod the French !R 8 \olufcion trade jn obscene photographs The Catholic 

"K the gods of tins lower -\>Qrld will sit on o/Znifto is right in obserring -~ 

thoir glittering thrones, indolent os hpicoras' “Soxnal mama js rover the origin of civilua 
^ds, ATith the liNing chaos of Igooranco nnd tion, it is always its decadence Ever since a 
Hanger woltering nncared for at tlicir feet, aud intontioncd fool wrote books on iihat eveiy 

smooth parasites preaching peace, peace, ^lien 
Inere is no peace, then the dark chaos, il wonid 
seem, will nse That there bo no second Sans 
cnlottiBin in oar earth for a tlionsand years. Jet 
us nnderstand well what the Brst was and let 
Hich and Poor of us go and do oMcriMsc’' — Book 
HI, last chapter 


body ought to know and know, weiaiobcen 
flooded with a semi scientific sexual literatnw 
that would cast a blush over the face of a fiillr 
goat Every sort of pruriency is now freely 
published uuder the disguise of useful teaching, 
ircudian psycho analysis or ougenism, end the 
latest development of sexual mania is to intro 
duco moral filth into the schoolroom, in this case 
disguised ns pedsgt^y Zola was an unclean 
writer, but at >ast he was no hypocrite. It is 
difilcolt to devise protection against this sort of 
infection, booksellers stock their shelves with 
sciontific corruption , e\ en their book lists make 
nnlicalthy reading ' ' 

If, as suggested b/ onr contemporary. 
The comments of the Catholic Herald of jjarents will help, the home and the school 
India on tho attacks on the Bhck Hole can be kept clean 


Let us Indians also, Rich and Poor, go 
and do othericm than what ne have done 
hitherto 


Onslaughts on tho Black Hole 
Monumont 


Bionnment are not mere sarcasm and 
hnmour , there is tragic truth underlying 
the sarcasm and humour Is there not? 
Please reply after reading what that paper 


Report of the Water Hyaelnth 
Committee 

After a garbled account m a Governmeot 


°°^Th6 r»p33ted 0li3k0gbl3 on tlie HolWoIl S''i ? °l rkTnd\“ 0 

monnmonl nro » stud, in Sntionalisl llieatricls Hon We Nnirob Siiyid Jnmb All Chnndbnri) 
Hie monument could have hoeii smashed a of the findings of the Water y 
bundled times every night, and every Sunday, Comniitteo, the original report i 
bat then there is no crowd to look on A moif pabhshed, more than nine months 
armed with a sledge hammer pompously walks •*- - * ” 

up to the monument heading a crowd, aud a 
policeman arrests him and packs him off Tbo 
performance is extremely dull and silly, bat tho 
man with the hammer is looked at and ibinks 

himself a hero „ 

“Ynnit, mil long (Lssutna Europeans in „ pj„„tea by Goreriimanl, Ihe ‘Ptesident 
iceping n bold on Indio, for lie issl ainonnt of being generally regarded nJ ‘sofa to 

humble and obscure spade work required by a ion,i ^ Tn flin nresent case 

notionalist rov.yol mil mrer appeal to tlie onjm Ml'”' d the econ- 

orrHindn The organisation rollago .ados ‘I'® tliol 

tries and economic independence, the breaking omie life of , Xolyed that 

down of nutoucliability are abandoned, as soon tbo Bengal Legislative Conncil res. 

as they cease Cffi/nng scope for heroics end the Freiident shomd be Sir " ^ > , 

thoatneahty As things go now, the manufacture who was the acknowledged ._ij 

of kbaddar will soon be confined to Ohnslian whose recommendations the jwopio 
missionary institutions ” acceut with confidence Tho other meni^^ 


its submission But for our article o 
the subject m our last number, it niign* 
hvve been withheld from the public 
longer Ihe. history of the Committee 
is well worth the attention of the T^aolic 
Commissions and Committees are generally 


tlnolean Literafar© 


accept with confidence Tho other 
were nominated by the Government 
obiect of the Committee, to quote tiie 

Oovernniant resolution, was “to 

The cause of purity is in great danger tho spread of water b^cinth » 

In addition to English psendo scientific to auRRest measures for d' ^ 

books, we find from placards in the streets, 

^ fVom paragraphs in the Hiuduslair that f *f.i:^t“Ss 

Siny-imSar booL m Bengal, have made wepnnlthe.mportantpassagesm.taI.es 





lol 


“The normal propagation of the plant in 
Bengal is by stolons or mnners, and » sii^lo 
root can, in a feir months, cover so area of more 
than 6CO sqaare yards The Department o! 
AgncnUare in the United States has been 
carrying on espenmenls in tlio hope o! develop 
ing methods for eradicating water hyacinth by 
spraying with poisonons aolntiona of sodiam 
arsenate A report pobliabed in the Seunttfie 
Amerinn states ‘this spray did all thatconld 
he expected of it, hiU the Oo^rnmenl Enq\n^rt 
eonfetttd that ti evftU not iMp up tcUA the gn«i\ of 
IJte menace ’ Thedifilcnlty in extirpating the pest 
by the treatment o{ the leaves, eitner by poison 
or by steam, will be onderstood from the resalls 
of some drastic experiments earned oat in 
America in wliieU, quote the i^cteu'i^ Aotert 
ca I, ‘crude oil tau ipread tipan the walert and tet 
oSrf If iurnc I the (ope of (he plant cenj effect 
iC'/y, hit a neve groirth iprang up in a te-^A or «o’ 
The great difhealtiea lavols^ m tlie destcac 
tion of the plant are farther aecentoated by the 
fact that 03 exact ecienti&o tntcrmatMn u yet 
available as regards the life hutory o! the plant, 
theTarioea mwsol its propagatiao and effect 
ITS modes of holding it in check It is onlyafter 
Hveral yeaw of close mvestigation <io which it 
IS hoped diSeteot conotnes will collaborate ) 
that really effective mevaarei for eombatiog this 
ntoace, which threatens so many countries may 
bedeviled *’ 

In the financial crisis through which 
Bengal was and is passing it would have 
been criminal to have embarked on any 
^ste of tax payers’ money in wild achemes 
and in support of venders of secret remedies 
All the great triumphs of modern ecieoce 
hare resnlted from long and painstaking 
Investigations , and if the present diffi 
cnlty IS to be solved it must be throngh 
ratefni investigations nodeitaken by cotnpe 
tent Indian scientific men who would Iwt 
know the local conditions and who wonid be 
intewsipsl. 'n, *hf^, wi^ZarA nf, *11(07. nwn. 
country The Committee, therefore, recom 
mends the small expenditure of Ks 1,000 
& month for three years in Becnnng the 
services of three competent men The 
members hoped that as n result of investiga- 
*wos some economic nse would be found for 
Iho plant, by which the cost of operations 
Would be recovered Those who know what 
has been done in the utilization of waste 
products would realise that m this lay the 
true solution of the problem The Committee 
Was also unanimously of opinion that ‘ until 
^ew metl odt luive been thoroughlj tested and 
Im cost uorhed out, (he mechanKal method of 


foflcc/iijy h>j hand and htirniny or hurt/mj 
the tceea teas the most practical one for 
eondtUons prevatUnj in Bengal'' The pay* 
meat for labonr needed was to ba distributed 
among the peasants who were in dire 
distress through the spread of the pest 
No one bnt an enemy to liis country could 
have suggested that the money so urgently 
needed to combat the imminent danger 
should be wasted for the benefit of foreign 
exploiters 

The Committee came to the following 
decisions 

** Taking into fall consideritiou the various 
aspects of the subject the Committee come to 
tno important decisions first, that there is ample 
scope for detailed investigation into new me 
tliods of eradicating the water hyacinth, and that 
antil new methods have been thoroughly tested 
and the cost worked out the msehaiiical methods 
of collecting by hand and bornmg or bury lug the 
weed was the most practical one for the eondt 
tioos prevailuiS m Dsngal The second coneln 
Sion amved at was that whatever methods for 
era'iicetmg the pests are eventually adopted, it 
will lie alisolutely essential to insist on concerted 
action from all parties concerned The weed 
spreads so rapidly that any person who fails to 
act at the same time as his neighbour, will pro- 
pably be responsible for andoiog the work of 
eradication over the whole area as the presence 
of water hyacinth on his individual holding 
wonid oodoubtedlr act as a centre for reinfec 
tiou * 

‘In coDclosion tho Water Hyacinth Com 
mittee recommend to Goveroment — 

“ (1) that la view of the ffrowing menace, 
scicntihe iDVestigations bo undertaken m the 
first instaoce into the life history of the plant 
and its mode of propagation, and later on into 
the practical methods for its cUeeV. and the 
economic utilisation of hyacinth in vanous wars 
so that the cost of operations may, to a cetiata 
extent bo recovered, and for this purpose a staff 
consisting of the following ba employed foe a 
penod of three years — (1) A plant physiolc^tst 
td) a aabordinate officer of the Agncultnrat 
Department, and (J) an Agricultural Chemist, 
the total cost of these need cot exceed Rs IQOO 
a month 

“(II) That some form of legislation should 
be adopted which will ensure that concerted 
action IS taken when applying metlioda designed 
to destroy the weed lothis end a set of rules 
has been drafted which will, it is hoped act as 
a guide to Government la fully determining the 
form of legislation if this principle is accepted 
Maharaja K C Roy agreed on the gene* 
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nl principles, sabmitting n note of dissent 
only on the draft rules 

The recommendations of the Committee 
are definite and clear , they also laid down 
a constructne scheme for work from which 
ultimate success could be achieved 

The proceedings of the Committee 
indicated, however, that there was a subUo 
influence at work, to nullify tho real work 
of tho Committee, which was to make an 
inquiry into the spread of the pest and the 
beat methods of checking it It became 
abundantly oleai that the Department of 
Agriculture, Bengal, took an unaccountable 
interest m the adoption of Mr Grifliths' 
method, though the members of the 
Committee in their signed report decl^d 
in effect that spraying was useless llio 
members, however, w ere e\ ideiitly urged to 
express their individual opinions on the 
efficaov of Mr Grifiiths’ secret remedy 
This unusual solicitude must Im\e been 
most embarrassing to tbe members of the 
Committee, who could 
pronounce on hearsay evidence What tl ey 
appear to have -wanted was a demonstratioo 
bSora tho Committoo by 
Mr Griffiths’ or submission of the method 
to tho Washington Dneoau of Agricu tnra 
for a topott after thoroiigJi investigat on , 
but Mr Qrlfflths does not seam to hnvo 

“®7he‘CBn°ro?rar"en.bers, one of whom 
.vas Mr E^ans, Director of Agriculture and 
the immediate subordinate of the Minister 
rrra nf th« Deoarttneiit, were in favour 
Sty fg Mr GrTffifhs’ matiiod, while the 
o her^mfmbors were 

Mr Brans in supporting Mr GrilhUis 

s;^rw:S''t.rgr^-h ss 

conia nf “'p / the othe. Enropean 

ZZZ wt ‘'snppmJea the adoption of 
Mr Griffith''’ method, says 

'iLr/onr/'m'claa^g S 

„„ saormoa, amount o »no^ 

areas of hyacinth, as j j ^ j Sir 

^ it HOttlleatseUe 

Jugaihs ami greatly 

Thi bufk to be collected Tl e frtWem 

M Sicalmg Iho W.Ur 1 >.o.«lh » a re,, large 


ono and considerable suras of public money -will 
lia\e to bo spent if it is tohaio any cliauce^ o£ 
sncccsi ” 

So even if tho spray did not kill the 
plant, it would reduce the weight and lessen 
the burden to be carried by the poor ryot, 
and the philanthropic South Afiican won 
also share the brown man’s burden m carry 
ing the weight of gpld ! , 

The following members were 
ogainst Mr Grifliths’ method Kai Bahadur 
Nibaran Ch Das Gupta, Mtc, 
posed the appointment of 
the Legislative Council), Babu 
Chandra Chakravarti, 

Bahadur Maulvi Hennj 
who was “strongly against the adop 
the method by the Government ^ 

experiment”, and Dr Khambata, who regard 
ed the experiment he alleged 

Institute as convincing against t he ai' S 
claims of Mr Griffiths The 
extracts from tho Memorandum of o«r *» 
Bose, the President , 

“Tbe question relating to the „ 

tbe water hyucintb may be dealt with 
follows — , 1 TT Tie sciea 

..JpJhlT'U'lvrtr Z oS.encyo> 

i“S, the eeet of Mr Gr,a.|n; 
Bolnlmn u but an msijnihcnnl part of ^ 
e,pend.t»re .nvohed The gmwth of the w ^ 
le K donee that the eenlral S" . el„„ 

cached nnles, the -Pr*? . tw.l 

qnortero If » “hlary plant eecaj^l 

lent, .t wonid eoon ““'“P’L'ih mg 

close approach has to ho mad , . Mfeii 

apporatns oyer enormoee areas wh eh^^ 

dilhealt ef access It ."J ”a,t.„»o! to ell 

and eoetl, enperv.sion. paidM , 

these, a large amount wiH Bw^onment and 

Mr Gnlhthe for three J, tcrmol' 

the Bohsequent large po>“^t , 

„£h.eeocltllu.d The proved '“ “jer 

little or no edvanlage orer tie e. J 
.gectivo means ol deslroction o, 

'•Tl' I„.r,.wIlolhe er..n|.he aspeef”'",’ 
enbjecl, an olemenlar, ascent of 

cal Uotan, malee .1 jo''”'"''!’ 

“ % th-'" 

wh^o plant through this nscra^ h^ peisnnrf 
”, occ^nr ale,. «■" '«'e,’„„»'irn W* “t' 

brepra, htper mcnlo I a'e to er«l 

Inst, Into w.lh 'anon' j .tore 

S apphrat.on ol po-so" '''e" 
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WIicu applietl below tlis plant waa font»l killed 
iVs xn l\i© conTse oi a lew 

honrs Application of poision on the upper Bide 
bsd little or no effect The aboie proxes that 
under nalnrai conditions the poisoning nfihe 
IcnTes of the Hjaciutii rrould not kill the 
Bohmerged portions, fragments of which are 
effectne mthe spread of the peal The sprayed 
poison, again, will not directly reach the lower 
portions (Dbmerged as they are is rnnning 
water la aapport of Hr Griffiths’ elanas la 
qnoted a few tentstne eiperimcnts on the 
apparent effect pr«lnced by spraying Dr h J 
I Shaw, D Sc , the Imperial Mycnlogist, llins 
reports 'After sis days the plants trere dead 
and rotting ^lany of the dead plants became 
broken and blown away ’ Nothing is howeier, 
Saul of iihat ocenred by the Slicing of lhe»e 
broken fragments 

It would seem that no evidence of any con 
clasive diameter has been adduced which wool I 
lend support to h(r Griffiths’ claims SoentiBc 
considerations and results of experiments show 
ontkebther hand, the improbability of such 
dams being snbstantiated Under these cir 
eumslances, it would be inadvisable for the 
Government to lend support (and the resnlting 
advsrtivmstit ) to the secret ftaid of l£r Qnffilbs 
snUiling agieat expenditure 

The Hon’ble Xawab Saiyid Nawnb All 
CliandliMTi in hia resolxition anppotts the trial 
of Mr Griffiths’ method in aefiance of the 
weighty scientific opinion of the Committee 

The pnblio tbrongh their representatives 
In the Bengal Legislative Coancil will 
demand to know 

( 1 ) The reason for the predilection of 
the Agncultnral Department for the claims 
of Mr Griffiths, 

(2) If that particnlar course hnd been 
decided upon beforehand, why shonld there 
have been the farce of a pablic Committeo , 

(3) ^^bpthBT any money tad been paid 
to llf Griffiths and whether permission 
bad been taken of the Council for this ex- 
penditure , 

(4) If not, whether the flimsier is not 
liable for this amoont 

Thera ata other more xenons qnestions 
which would suggest themselves to the 
members of the Council 


^odolling Education on Genius 
“The world’s most argent need is not a 
new crop of geniuses,” says W’lllnm George 
Jordan m The F<mm 
i 


“What the wbrld does need most is a better, 
fi.ner,bto8AeTtypo of average men and women, 
with healthy bodies, eonod, trained minds, 
apintnally alive to the bigness of their lodivi- 
dual possibilities and the greatness of real lisirg 
We ne^ men and women trained to think, not 
merely to think they think Thomas A Ldison 
declares that 'most men never amount to much 
because they don’t thta!; ’ Prof irilliam James 
said that the average man uses only about one 
tenlb c£ hts brain Dr Llmer Gates claims 
that under usual circumstances and education, 
children develop less than 10 per cent of the cells 
in their brain areas ” 

‘ We need to tram the children for the seven 
lives they must live the physical, the mental, 
the moved and ethical, the social, civic, the 
aesthetic and emotional, and the spiritual 
Edocfttion IS cold, soulless, nmnspirra and 
uninspiring U is merely a complicated nnna- 
toral process bnsed on supreme faith m its 
cniruolomand its methods It never tests to 
determine if it is developing powers or tram 
mg the mind, bnt merely examines to deter 
mine the percentuge of its knowledge that 
remains uaevapomted We need a new ideal, 
a new inspimtion, a new philosophy of education 
This wiU found m Genius 

\\ hy ? Because, ’ 

“The geniDs merely shows on a colossal scale 
the fiowenng of qualities facnlities and powers 
that evist in rudiment or in mimature in all 
men Ihe diilereace is not of kind, but of 
degree From the feeblest germ of ability in 
any line, up through aptness, cleverness, great 
cleverness talent to the supreme maoifestatiou 
of unquestioned genius no new process enters, 
none different in kind from what wo nil use 
The difference is only in intensity, m perfection, 
■R degree of ilevelopinent 

fa const lermg genius as a model for e,ln 
cation we most goanl carefully against a po«si 
ble misconception It is not believed, in this 
view, that all men are boru with equal minds 
or equal possibilities or that by any training 
IQ the world they can bo made eqnal This new 
model IS sot a process that would take an aver 
age child, put it through a certain course for 
years and tom it out a genius It is believed, 
bowever, that if WB exercise the whole mind, in 
the spirit and m accord with ihe principles 
which the genius applies with supreme eoncen 
tratioa and intensity along one Uite of power, 
onr minds will be stimulated, enriched, broad 
ened, »n>l raised to their maximum of power “ 

Tlie following passage indicates wbal 
the writer means by exercising “the whole 
tnind” — 



“Tfie cliiM, ^foro being Tveakoneil by 

rDbborbnl auf] 1,0 looks «t xt, sraells it, puts U 
to Ins month to Insto it, places it near >!« car 
to listen to it, ami handles it and seeks to feel 
Its no, ghl on 1,13 t.ny A short time 

m school stifles the process forovor 

constantly analyzes It n-es the 
great ‘W; wonls-irho, w],j, what, nW 
•where, which and how These are the leir 
nonls every genina uses in infinite application 
Ho constantly desires like the genius to know 
the Jaw, principle or reason governing things, 
and ho sliovrs this with h,s staccato ‘irhys* 
He reasons by analogy , as the genius does Uis 
fund of knowledge is small and inadequate , the 
results, therefore, awroften wrong and ludicrons, 
bnt hisprocrj# is nltrays right 

“The child uses imagination to a degree 
that makes ns older ones marvel The child 
who draws a horse on hia elate puts into it 
iroacmation Inst as true in its essence as 
Jficnael Angelo pot into lus enhhmo frescoes 
The differejjco is only in degree Soeonldtho 
parallel of other powers be shown ” 


THfi MODERN RKVJRW TOR JULY, IP2S 

Investment Opportnnities jn India 


' Croatfon StiU Going On 

The 7nj«ircr qnotes the following from 
the writings of Dr J T Sunderland — 

“We are living in the morning of the world, 
and if we will open our eyes we sco the 
process of creation going Horward Probably, 
indeed, creation is going on more rapidly m 
certain important respects than ever before , 
because in the great plan of things, man by bis 
intelligence becomes a co worker with nature — 
that 18 , with God — 10 iasteiung it forwsnl 
The whole gronp of domesticated animals, yield 
ing to man eggs, milk, wool, and sen ire, were 
hijw poor things when first they came under 
man’s band, compared with what he— working 
mth God — has- made them All donhle flowers 
without exception, are 3fan’s work — I mean 
jfan’s working with God ^ PJnek a wild rose 
from a thicket, and then go and compare it 
with one of the splendid roses of onr gardens 
and yon will see how much Ifnn has helped 
Nature in the creation of beautifnl flowers 


John Marlow, B A , F, S S , F H Econ 
Soc , fells British investors in The ^Jhnancial 
Benete of Beinetca thut at the prescaf 
moment, India deserves espeomi attention 
The reader will presently learn what that 
means Speaking of thpse Indians who want 
Dominion Self government in India, he 
says, that 

“they aim at producing in India what she 
needs — at making the manufactured goods she 
requires, instead of importing them from ns— and 
of creating ID India an industrial srstem 
similar to our own, so that by employing her 
teeming millions m industry they can check 
famino nnd raise the consaoiing capacity of 
her population Above all, they hope to develop 
and utilise her own raw materials, her fnel and 
her water power, and from them produce fie 
goods which heretofore have como from vs, 

“In pursuance of this policy, they hare 
already definitely embarkeil on a sjstem of 
(oetioD, like the other Doiumions, and the 
Indian tariJI is likely to increase in height for 
some years, at any mte until these mdostnes 
which she considers essential have become firmly 
established 

“India already has abundant labour, aosl 
nw materials, and a limited amount of power, 
but both the latter need developing, and i^ 

*« here that thevtllhnre to turn teiu for htlf, 

( The Italics are ours ) 

The writer points out that rnilwnys will 
require to be extended, and that would 
present opportunities to British capitalists 
He liolda that the skill shown in the creation 
of the iron nod steel industry shows clearly 
enough that “the right sort of Indian is 
perfectly capable of developing, and 
sing, great industrial undertakings ” This 
remark is followed by a pass ige which shows 
how British capitalists intend to take advan- 
tage of the Indian tarjif 

‘ The tendency of the future in India will be 
to establish factories and power stations, etc , m 
India, registered in India and partly Gnancf'' 
ifrf rtcre tct7l heflenl^ of room for Unhia cityiM 
ond i’ntisA «i«a«ayertnJ experience In addition W 


tore in me creiiUOJJ UJ. urn* .w... -- 

“Nordoes Han’s creative power stop with 

material things Indred, the work of Creation J»e fndJn far,?, roll aXtff 

13 now going on perhaps most rapidly of aJk be financed w>th British cap.Lar 

no* ffi the world of physical Nature, bnt in the ^ * , 


nol m the worfa of pWsl Hate™, tat .» tie 
lijober realm of tlie mtellectoal the eociol, the j^,a„ capital’ ( Tlie italics are onre. ) 

pommel, tie moml. tta epiritoal ^ teg,. lata, o lie oWe lo 

— - fnistrste this “policy” ? 
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The writer niso points out tint th Inili'iii 
industrial de\elopnitnl outlinetl uLotb ‘will 
necessitate considerable local and municipal 
loans to enable the areas wberi such derelop 
ments^ take place to keep ahriast of tl e 
tiiues — which means additional opportunities 
tor British msestors Tie field for capital 
istic enterprise in the Indian States also I aa 
not escaped the ol sersation of tl is writer 
In fjuoting below anotl er pnragr»ph 
Jroni Mr JIatlow’s article, we draw tl e 
attention of Indian readers to tlenordsnt 
nnre italicised 

rrobshljr tie most importsnt de\el nmont 
Ol U e present moxcmeul IS to be foot in tK 

endeavour to f stcr li Imu Industrie, m In |.a 
” r' Ij Ur j , , 11 , 

»«d 

'‘f Itriliih Jrr,u OfUepaHi 

cnUrindnitnes cotton ant iron aro tie ones 
uicti are likely to dcTclop most rapidlT I ut 
Mneerns connccterl with tie pm-lnct on «f 
power especially hydranl c electric power am 

al’o bally nee^leiJ 


Muatapha Komal Paaha and Hia 
Wife at Homo 

contributor to tie famous 
^^^^itLIUiittralun, wl o nccomian 
.-ili*" o 'etnrii from tl« Uu 

kept a dm), from which 
.*[^1** l^cen pullisl ed iiitle afore 

sffld Irench paper >Se f,note n few pas 
“grs below from a translation ‘ 

After linns tlele«laraU- 
iMi Trlankia tie 

let' ' ilostapl a Kemal Ines Alone 

,, n ® peasants stop to cast enr ods glances 
procession of camsges Soon we are 
th^”**u* makii g Dor way 

Ifel T? ", ” t""'- ■>' 

liBnV s-olnnteera from tie 

“'r'- -5ni««nl „e„ 

M them and armed to the teeth 

elowe ns the Marslals 
atrl* k* bnilling m tic Turkish 

“‘l-flecamp pives ns a rlarmin,, 

Wl?,.! Oriental salon n tie mdlle of 

•nil 1* water A dooropens 

® "I® Ird into JI s rxcollercys oflee 
Pntr. *»r Lalifec Hanonm and tie 

y'n>'ter Haonf Fej- wl o i, to act », 
igtj_ prefer for tl e h ng1 si and Atcencan jonmal 
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Con,r«nt n tie lla si I 
» rt , n r »<. ^1 „ ever) word ns J e frneaU 
te lso, ftlei « 1 rkp) ai I of 1 „ J tpe,*^ Our 
Ulk.B Merruptel 1^ tl cnrrnal , f hmet I asl a 
t». "''"'Praks Inj^lsJand 
t.t.cl fl.cUv takes up tl o co.tersaton and 
g.se, ^nc icas cf 1 c, own about Iniley 
especial ) t e^ueston of Turk.al women tI 
ssertcl at fie in tl o dmiKroom TJemiB 

p o soico of tlo Turkish cam on could be 
hear I thundering tl o mountains round about 
.? 1 « Greek army was in full rolixat— 

notl ngconldstanl agaii st the siclorous ad 
janco of Mualapl a Kemal Pasl a at tl e 1 ead of 
J , troop Oie mor tlo Turk si cavaW 
r., 'i? Iriamplal entry ii to tlo ciU 

Latfee Ifanonn daugl ter < f » Smyrna notable 
was impat ently await ng 1 ke a true patr of tl e 
aiT sal of II c great renoral SI e 1 ad asked her 
Jailer to tJTer I ,m tie I osp.fal ty of I sown 
lone Che lersclf went to del ser tl o ii vita 
tion s|e del sere lit witl adm ring tim dity 
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Masit^jilu Keinal urcepltd «L A fuw h<.oU latci 
lio ORkc 1 Ijcr JjjuuJ ID iiiarnii^i* 

“Ikforo tl.o Mill, I cast a Imblv 

f'JrtHcc fiur tlio nmj'iiifirtnl j-ifts tImUieJiM 
rtctuid uftor lits \iclnr> from all partsotllio 
-tli« finest ciirpots, sahros wtUi goMou 


Iand~ 


• u.u— iMv i.iHJsi. curpcis, sanros with goldoii 
Inlts cnerusted « illi procimis bIodcs^ vinliiJ lo 
treasury of «(m\tnirs ^lglltlmd fnlkn dunnK 
oqr visit Tlio MiimIihI liimTCjf Je</ qb (n t/io 
diJor of )ti» liome ’ 


' Tho National Flag Struggle 

I'olomus Mas a jicdaiit, but IusikUici to 
Jjpertns vins not witbout valijt l/< nas 
tight in advising, “IJeivnro Of ontnuto ton 

quarrel , but being in, /kar’t Hint tbfi opposed 
inn\ bonaro of tine” So Nationalists will 
wjsh Mctorj to tliose who art) carrying on 
tho National I Jag striiggJu in tho ContraJ 
I’roMiices, and Ko^nlists will wish tluin 
dofoat Our attitudo was made cliar in onr 
last issue 'Wo cannot wish defeat to tht Flag 
>oluntper 8 , for, however trivial tho right 
tho> aro striving to maintain, their cause is 
lUst At the sam otime, we think the struggle 
18 causing wastn of energy and resources 
on both sides, and, therefore, wo should 
he glad if an honotirahlo settlement could lo 
srrircd at hy vrhich peace could be obtained 

In actual warfare, tho good general does 
not offer battle irrespectirc of time, place 
and other circumstances IIo carefully clioo<e 3 
these, if he can If his opponent tries 
to force him to fight at a place and tune 
which are inconvenient to him, ho even 
retires at tlie risk of being considered 
cowardly In blooJIoss political stiaggles, 
too, courage and self sacufice and willingness 
and ability to suffer are not everjthing 
Strategy, too, does matter livery occasion 
that oflera ought not to bo considered fit for 
a crucial struggle 

J he leaders of the Non eo operation move 
ment should consider what they will gam 
by victory on the present occasion No 
doubt, it would cheer up the drooping spirits 
of the Non co operators and make them more 
hopeful But will tins changed mood last, 
and what will it achieve f During the Prince 


dotii and such the “love” of jail life It was 
a sort of Met for thim But has tliaf 
fact undo \«in«co oporution prosper in Bon 
gal or nn^wliuru else ? Has the constructive 
progrommo made nn^ progress on account 
of it ? Aie we nearer real civil disobedience 
beciiiso of it f 

On tho othor hand, there is reison to 
think that, ns there was nothing doing and 



IGoras Sluho 

Mr and Mrs Eao GopsI Das Otsai 

the Gujarat Volunteers in tlie bationai 
I latr Stmgcle at Nagpur 

and what will It achieve r yurmg tne rrmce “fa fafa vtob co operation 

of Wales’s tour m India, the regnlar it was very dull the ‘..jgnts 

jails of Bengal could not make room for the camp, therefore, some Natio ^jag 
Congress volunteers— many jaila had to be im f /®lnSer8 AW do not 

prov^sed The boys had to be driven out of 

the jails and the gates closed from inside mean to say l,av,0g risen, 

^such was their eagerness for martyr tontionallj, but tho occasion j. 
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been man.feetea „i the countrj m taking 

the “antouohablee’ to the nuarters nroij^gl} "3 t“!7veEnacuUr sectio*!. of H. 

^ “ g?ect'‘ Vest goadnate Depa,t.nsnt ae a, whole a. 

attach greater importance to e^inbols 


Vost graduate Department as a whole I'as 
run on extiavagant lines, though some par 
ticnlai appointment or otlier inaj have been 
criticised Therefore, it was disingenuous to 
dwell on the meagre expenditure on the teach 
uAiw ~ - ing of the vernacuhtrs, as if that was tjpic 

In a letter to the Press Mr S.uilri acenses al of the e-ipend.tnre f'” 

\\ n..iT ... 1... t. ii.« Pr*.« sections The handsome and oiten es 


Mr Sastri and Lord Amptliill on 
the Treatment of Indians 


sections The handsome and often extras 

cant salaries paid in some other Indian Uni 
xeisities weie refened to to show that the 
Calcutta University salaries were low liut 

why are not tiie highest and higher salari 
of the Calcutta University professors com 


In a letter to tiie rresa ur oasin nccuses 
Lord Amptliill in hia reemt letter to the Press 
of laying down that lt^^as right witliin the 1 ni 
pire to treat Indians well oiliere they were few 
and ill -where they were many Mr Sastri says 
this is an amazing proposition from an et Vice 
roy of India and if Lord Amptbill s idea were jug i^aicuuka 
earned out, Kenya would bo singled out by pos paied withthe salaries received by uerma 
tenty as the spot wl ere British citizenship ^fofggsors (even before the war), Japanese 

found its grate and the principle of oligarchy pjgfggsors, and so on f In India, all othcnl or 

its most odious embodiment , , . „ Semi olhcial Unnersities pay higher sallies 

Mr Sastri concludes that Loid Amptliill . gg qj or m imitation of the hup 

apparently belongs to the class of men on wl om , 3 jp tlie white bureaucrat* 

pled»es are binding only so bug as they are P“'“ fnndard for com 

profitable —livder t, Syect tl bo . ice 


Mr Sastri’fi accusation is quito justified 

Recent Calcutta Uairorsity 
Senate Meetings 


ly^efoi e, ^tlie proper 

pinson I! not wlmt the other Indm 

bnirersilies pay, biit what i. Pf'f'” 

the oontinent of Europe, Ac , where the coi. 

of living IS higher than , ,01,^. 

Sir Isutosh Mookerjee also said i 
had heard nothing bnt calamnies 
tliie nniversit, againet the lo 0 


At a recent meeting of tlie Calcutta Uni 
versity Senate, Sir Asutosli Mookerjee eaid 
"He would nssuie them with all the eolemiiity 
that he could command that their work wae 
carried on on the moel eoonomioal lerme 
This IS not a fact Wo had asUd, ere this, 
several times in this -Renitt and Ibiitan 
definite iiiieslioiis regarding certain items 
ot expenditure, without receiring any 

g=™s,™,'M\h;rs^tTol°Cemge ^rtl^yriiiliarresear^i 

rSg’’abt;Vno"wmrt'orY-“..i ^r VrS'^.r"X;‘^ndS":h 

alt ..!rcm,.pl..n.ugly that “1^ 

the Unnersitj ot Oalculti, W-H-' ^ that there was no desire 1 ° "PF T|,„ 


this university against me . ijogt 

Department ” ihis is a false of 

papers have been full not of s i^ySir 

Jraises No one in Bengal is con»«d 
Asutosh and his henchmen a .. 
uanf'cntio than the editor of 

C’’" ■■{f-t'mSf 


that there was " ThU 

understand the work they ';««■« ™ of the 

13 an filled with 

dailies 'iTnim Umers.ty nnd 

laudations of the work of M e U 


C^ancelloT who imputed unworthy motnes 
Stbe critics of the Unuersitv very kindly 

""Srth’‘h. SrUmes y ,c. Chancellor wax 

^lonuent oxer the starvation wmges paia « -noiithh Jms soin(iiui‘=r i,i,.ireto 

E‘moaths ‘';-„X.rhr„'mr„?“drd U^iLersity V' ha. more -M, M;,,,,,,. 
or objection '' to demolish it triumph 

and then p^oc c ^ i,pj ti such a me 

£!f.hm,hl he'”riso?.edlo hoaest and 


laudations ot Um worK ui y , of 

o^en the ‘malignant ° i,t . „mlip 

amonthly has „ a ‘d.s.reto 

nantly/ shown •*“ So ^y-ork’ of M'P 

appreciate and iinderatand 

University uTh,,,, from nllqinrti rs * 

lave’Shver fulsomL nattery I om 

Il„M Ihe an'- 

speakers did. Mn« m'' 



^(m-s 


apprecialwl tlie good points of 
the University and its Post graduate De- 
partment It was ridiculous for them to 
gtre themselres airs of superior wisdom, 
altruism, Ac, and impute to tlie critics 
Ignorance, malignity, unworthy motives, 
iMppreciatireness, Ac The fact is, the 
University clique, to which ifr Basa » the 
want nothing but flatterv , 
they do not want honest criticism and dis- 
cnminating appreciation 'What is to their 
Iking 14 the kind of praise which quacLa 
t<estow on their own secret and proprieUrr 
There has l«en much pnffmg 
01 the ‘great' research work done at the 
UniTersity We have always 
Mmitted the genuine research work done 
here Hut the plagiarisms and pseudo- 
xesearches, of which last a specimen was 
nicently exposed by Afr Ilamaprasad 
Uhanda (one of Sir Asutosh’s favourites) at 
* the Asiatic Society of Bengal 

a on which our present issue contains 
contributed article, hare also been 
*po<ed by as That is how we have made 
enemies 

ft lin* never been the /«W^ 

01 the Umrersity clique And so one hods 
"0 contradictory positions taken up on the 
two days of the Umrersity Budget debate 

the first day Sir Asatosh Mookeriee 
opposed the transfer oflts 
from the surplus of the ( mrer.ily 
l^w College to the f«it-'r,i/y Fee fund, on 
‘he following grounds — 

11,-1 not framed on the assamption 

41 were entitled to rob other people of 

^e>r money The Law College was 5 m losti 
tionby Itself, deriving Its income partly from 
fJntr “nd partly from grants made I y the 

Government Tie Boanl of Accounts had do 
tliatmoner’^^o -ng>e fartL.ng of 

On the second day, 

J^lisfeendronatli 3 Iitiw com 
tion » ‘’i ‘ manipnla 
tren.r of money was 

from He Fee fund to tl/posl 
^“*“ 1 . .-when the former fuml was 
tiatiiii! tie demand He contenlel 

dnat» j the Tost gra 

under tl at department 

fei. criticism of the txaiis 

Mu1 .[“4^*’.^^' ^’rusad Jlookeriew 

d that the Univeriity ought to Itens- 


loa 


prded as a concrete whole and not part 
111* father. Sir Asutosh, al-o 
_.L ’“,^’^"'’''”ity was one entire institu- 
tion The University was one institution " 
very well If the University is one 
entire institution, the f nircr^i/y Uw College 
was certainly ruxrt of it And so, if money 
wuld be transferred, without robbery, from 
tie lee land to the Postgraduate hiind. 
the tame could be done from the d’iiir*'r»ifi/ 

Jaw College lund to the total funds of 
the Universitv But that would not suit 
Sir Asutosl/s r,f H,4 Iriday’s logic 
was good only for Friday, and his Satur- 
day s logic, thougli it contradicted that 
of Friday, was still good for .Saturday It 
IS not in this year’s budget alone that the 
Ln.reraily Law College lund has been 
shown ns one of the University funds , we 
have just virihed our impression that in tlm 
|«il, too Its funds wire added to the other 
funds of the Lnirersitv to show its toUl 
receipts 

The real reason for bir Asutosh’s indig- 
nation seems t> be, that in the years im. 
mediately preceding this. tl>e budget was 

I elated, It was not prepared and presented 

n time, oor was it balanced, whilst this year 
the ludget was both presented in ^due 
time and It showed a credit balance of more 
than eight thousand rupees But if there 
l» « cr«d.t Wkne, how con the Un.ier.ilv 
Oliver Twist perpetuwlli go on wanliiii 
oioro from tire people and LcBislatiit 
toancil So, writh tire help of a pliant 
iiiajoril. in tire Sonata, tire hal.nco of a fore 

thousands was turned into a delioit of more 
than a Inkli (It, 143ill, to beeaact)' 

. I G C Bose, who 

I troduced tho Bodgot, 'that re„ ,,, 

1. appeared to Inn, that It. 1,7 ,,000 duo to 
the evaminers as reinuiipration for the vear 
was not included in the Budget If^haf 
sum had been included the dehcits would 
have been double » here w, 11 the remu 
\ from ’ 

J“^e3«ry with 

/nadeof the critics of the 
IJiiven.ty being ,11 informed or misinform- 
ed If some critics have been on a few 

occasions il informed end misinformed ns to 

minor detai , that has not been due to any 

It. vr" i”" ■>”» 

ppy lU Minutes and Proceedings and 
other reports to jo.„nal,.|, „th,r for monoj 
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or as a matter of courtesy, as, for instance. 
Government does with regard to its legis- 
lative proceedings and many other oflicial 
publications It does not, therefore, lie in the 
mouth of any University officer or Fellow to 
tell people that they are not well-informed, 
"What have they done to make the public 
well-informed ? We wrote once formally to 
the Registrar to be supplied with Minutes, 
etc, on pajment, but could not get any 
Uherefore, wo ha\e to depend on whatever 
material we get from friends or accidentally 
bj post, though we try to verify our 
information 

So far. of course, as information goes. Sir 
Asutosli Mookerjee knows more of Unuersity 
affairs, c < 7 , of the three leakages of question 
papers during Sir Devaprasad Sarvadhikan’a 
Vice chancellorship, than all the critics 
combined, though the knowledge possessed 
by some critics of some matters is quite as 
complete and accurate as Sir Asutosh’s 
But Mr Bhupendranath Basu has been in 
office for too short a time to pretend that 
he 18 better informed than any critic 

The University could easily disseminate 
correct information regarding its doings by 
supplying its Minutes, Ac , to journalists and 
others If Minutes, Ac , are sold that may 
bring a little money into the University 
coffers, as more copies are printed than are 
strictly necessary Rven if a bttle 
expenditure were needed, that could be 
provided by preventing waste It squanders 

thousands of rupees— on whose authority, it 

IS not known— in printing and broadcasting 
pamphlets for purposes of “propaganda , 
which have nothing to do with the 
advancement of learning”, but feed malice 
and vanity We hare written before on 
this subject, giving definite f «!.l. 

latest example of this wanton waste of puh 
l,c money is the free broadcasting of o 
pamphlet of 94 pages, printed o" 
paper, entitled, “Impressions of the Ust 
SoSvooat,on ond Ideals of Vice slmncellor- 
shin” It contains the opinions of some 
En&ish daily and weekly papers and of 
feme sjeophants, paellsans or terror sed 
, jctims of fair Asntosli, on his last Convocation 
'aM «s and on the Ljtton-Moolerjee corres 
pondence, rrith the correspondtneo itself 
All Hii<i had preMously appeared in the 

Pit! should be inndetopni for smh stuff? 


Will he have the goodness to call for an 
account of all expenditures incurred in con 
nection with the printing and distribution of 
all such pamphlets ? It is out of the ques- 
tion, of course, to expect that they alone 
should be made to pay who profit by sneh 
puffing and “propaganda ” 

All sorts of obstructionist methods are being 
resorted to, to prevent University reform 
It IS not a case of popular freedom in the 
Unuersity lerstis Government interference 
So far as the latter is concerned, we have in 
detail criticised and objected to sncli sectmns 
and provisions in the piivate members Uni- 
versity Bills 08 may enable Government to 
interfere with the legitimate antonoroons 
functions of the University 'Hie real reasoi^ 
however, why Univeisity legislation is being 
obstructed, is that it may put an end to auto 
cracy ond pati onage One may rest assureu 
that Sir Asutosh Mookerjee will opF*^ “** 
Univeisity Bills to the best of Ins P® . ' 
unless they be diafted ^himself ora » 
bidding TJie reason for the sudden birth 
of his love of Assam is to be 
No reasonable man can or will ®PP®*®, 
legitimate claims of Assam, which we haw 

supported But the effort to make the tall 

wac the dog is ridiculous and farcical 

Ys for^tlie objection ‘''“I ^ 

Government is not competent to J'J ’ 
and the olternatiie 

fore, the Government ot India Sje 

late.’ the foHow.ng resolution o th 
in Committee, dated January 2J, lb- .P ^ 
by the Senate, will show how subservient 
inconsistent the Mookerjee majority m 

“Thai 111 the opinion of the "t, m 

legislation »8 undertaken for the rcc * 
of^he Calcutta U.nvemty, snd 
ehould be undertaken by Aiomhly 

Council, and not by the p pfToct to 

or the Council of State That 
tliisx.o«, tie C^emnicnt ofiml.a « 

mMt«l in take tl e ntcessary atepa to 

the Bengal liCgislatiio Council to deal 

But now tlio Biitno Senate dots not want 
the some Ben^l Council “ '’jj, jjasu 

o should be very 

for lus saying that it was J ^^ea 

public criliciainboveveri|l 

malignant it "Vf ’jjilher m (he 

it be ‘necessary f "riier * 

bad not Mr Bi-ii raid ‘thatbi^J t.g.ri 
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erce of public life hid taught him not to 
attach much lalae to criticisms’'’ If th« 
latter statement is to be belo >ed, wh^ did ha 
sp®nd such a large portion of his life (liefore 
Incoming a Government servant) in criticis- 
ing the UoTernment ’ 

The concluding paragraphs of Jfr nasu'a 
speech, as reported in The Slalmnuin, are 
worthy of support. Said he — 

“ It was a matter of *omo gnrpriHO that there 
wasnnta greater earreUtion of work. Lctween 
the Senate Arvl the post grndoate department 
In the post gnulaate department the teaching 
staff natorally were m oi era helming prcilomi 
nance, whereas the members of the Senate aero 
in a great minority He hail nothing to snj 
against the teaching staR as neadcmie men, hot 
they woaM forgive him if he said that he did not 
place implicit eonfidcnee in their basmcss and 
adimniatrativa capacity He aomehow felt aab 
jsct to rorrection, of coarse, that thst cnticisni 
wa* not altogether onjastiGcd and that it was 
time that they shoald meet that criticism 

" In the first place they ihooM put the Senate 
in a position fioancially of being able to exercise 
their control over the financial side of the post 
gradaate department In the second place they 
should asV the teachers to pat their onR hoase 
in Older aecotdiag to their own lights and to 
avoid as mach as passible any extraneous help 
It was essential ta their interest ami also for the 
edacation of the pablic to show tliat it was the 
Senate that really exercised control over the 
post graduate finances ” 

“ M haiever might be their personal feelings 
CT predilections they bad to deal with the pablic, 
which nltimatcly was their aoiereign aathonty 
They derived their rovenoe from the poblie and 
therefore it was fit and proper that they shoahl 
he able to place (heir facts in soch iv way that 
tie pablic shoald be able to come Ion clear 
jadgment on their work ’ 

IV'e beg Mr Gasa’s pardon for saying 
that we “attach much valae to criticisms” 
in the foregoing paragraphs 

Mr Chintamani on Farther 
Reforms Needed. 

Speaking at Nasik ou the 2-lth June, 

“ilr Chintamani urged the abolition of Pro 
vincial Liecative Councils and their replacement 
by Ministers, curlailnietil ot the pow ersloi Govern- 
ors, the stopping of farther recmitment in Fng- 
landtoT servwea nnder the control of local Govern- 
menu, the abolition of |irovinciaI cohtnbntions 
to the central Goiernment and the transforma 
tiou ol the Govenimeot of India into a body res 


ponsihlc to tin Legishitm* Assembly in all 
matters ot internal miniinihiraliDii 

*' Ht presseil (htit the power of certifKifion 
vested ui the Viceniy shoald, if it coal 1 in t be 
taken away altogelber, bo so motliEeil and car- 
taileil as tn render impoiKthle in the fistorv such 
a step as IjotxI Heading s ccrtihcation of the salt 
ta* As a logical eotolUry of the cinstitutional 
cliimgesin India, Hr Chintamani urged a very 
salHlactial rcilaction of tho powers of the Secrc 
tary of .^tatc ami the aliolition of the India 
Coanril In conelosion, he said that the reforms 
ontlineil ly him were the essence of .hiruny, for 
winch the Indiiii bibcral Party wuall work 
by cunstitutinnal mciinsi and ho was glad to 
think that Although tlicre might lic no uniformity 
of mcthoil there wav oiiiiy of parpose among 
Inlian politicians of different parties to win such 
f'wnmy for In lia 

Till reforms urged by Mr Cliintaniani 
are in the right diriction 


Bengal titorary Cooforooco 
fli® Ilrngil Literary Conference was held 
this year ut Nailiati, near winch ut KuntaU 
para was the home of Gankim Chandra 
Chatterjee lor this reason there wire 
special references to that great author in 
the speeches of many of the speakers, and 
the conference went in procession to Gamkini 
Chandra 8 residence, where it received a be- 
fitting reception The conference was presided 
over by the Maharajidhiraj of Burdivan, who 
made a sensible speech llis suggestions that 
funds should be raised for anardmg annual 
prizes for the best works to their nuthors, 
and that arnngetnents should be made for 
traiisHting valuable works from foreign 
laugtiages, were good The poet llabindrir- 
nath 'Rigote had been invited to attend tho 
conference He did so, and, as reported in 
Tht Srrtanf, said, in part — 

"Ho lad ever bten timid in attending public 
meetiDga wnvl addresving large gatherings, speci 
ally nt the close of bis carter, when ho intend 
ed to liDsbaad out the taper of his life by ecooo 
laical use of Ins Activities without wasting them 
for nothing, bat the significant fact that tho 
Conference was Wing held there, a place Lai 
lowed by tho sacred memory of Gankim Chandm 
ClAtterjce, had brought lim there, so that ho 
might pay a tribute of lionoar to that illustrions 
fother of modern Uengali Literature It was 
Jtanlcim Chandra, continued the speaker, who 
evolved the modern Bengali literature from out 
of the langnnge of the villagts on the one Laml 
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nn«l tho Icnrncil San'iVritu slinlio<» of Uic oM 
rundilH on tlic o{]irr mill gn\c it litcmn grace 
niul fulness, tliui inipirtijig to it n ]i\mg 
|>ower to snit tlio requirements of llio time and 
nppiAl to tile ^nitinicnts nnd ftpproxul of nil, 
fn*m tlie kiirnttl pundits of tlio old fchool to tlte 
illitonito piiisnnts of llio Mllngcs It was n won- 
derful pirfonnnnco of BanV.im Clinndra, whose 
litcnm pupils the sponVernnd tho otbera of his 
time wVre, to hA\o nsoiiisl the lUiigah Inngnnpo 

nnd litirntnro from tlio prrdnminfttiiig mnneiiee 
of Sanshrit nnd thus to li?k\c brought nlioiit ft 
oomploto rennissnncc in the doirnin of moilcm 
litemtore of Bengal 


water or is enten h) wliite tints, Ac 
IHiiinpcd Olio rupee notes have no I'aloc 
Kn n if tliij iia\ o ani , it is beyond the power 
of |>oor illiterate people to get cash fqr them 
from the Paper Currency Department On 
the other hand, genuine silver 
honeter defaced, cut or broken, may oe 
sold to the village goldsmith or bania at 
the price of the weight of silver it contains 
We hate also heard from a triistwort ly 
source tint in some Indian States shop- 
keepers Ac , do not accept otie rupee J?®'” 
Tor all these reasons, we are for me 
abolition of the paper rupee 


Tho Ono nupoo Note 

If the question was whether tlui thousand 
rupee currency note, or tho hundrtd rupee 
note, tho fifty rupee nolo or oieii the ten 
rupee note, should be done away with, the 
opiuioiis of rich men, of the woll-to do alone 
ought certftini\ to have pre\"itled , for they 
nloiin Inve occasion to liaiidio paper money 
of the higher ^alnes But in considering 
wrhetiier the one rupee note should continue 
to be printed and circulated, the poor man s 

E ', of view alone should be given weight 
men also, no doubt, handle one rupee 
notes , but there is no man so rich that lie 
cannot carry m liis purse four silver rupees - 
sums in excess of tint amount can be carried 
in the form of paper money, vrhich is light 
This disposes of the only advantage, vir, 
Iichtness, which the one rupee note possesses 
over tho siher rupee But another argu 
ment has been advanced It is, that, when 
large sums have to be sent from headquarters 
for” payment to hundreds or thousands o 
subordinate employees in mills, etc, when 
they have to be paid a few rupees ^ch 

it IS easier to send hundreds or thousands of 

one rupee notes than hundreds or thousands 
S Sliver rupees This is true But here 
again we slmuld look at the matter more 
fmm the view-pomt of the receivers than from 
S.t the ,enlrs and g.vena TI>» 
and givers ate rich parties They can 
Sord to spend « small extra 

S^. orlSep .n -tet3 

rd-4J:„^rt 'irtfw^t ...li’ pe'isp.rat.on or 


Anglo-Indian Brahmins 

One of the dollnitiDns snggesled of a 
llindn IS llml in religions nnd socio rfUgl”" 
mailers lie is bound to nccent tlie ininistii 
lions nnd prescriptions of ilrahmin F 
tVhetlier it is n complete and iinescept o 
nble delinition, we need not liere disiM 
Wlint we irnnt to draw nlteiilion to s nm 

nt present even Anglo-Indian journalists 

beiinn to Ini down the Ilindn soolo lel'g w' 
law as It 13 or ns It ought to he in their opii 
Itecenll) The Stiileemim, ''"•'"g, “ 

ehmMhi or “piirillcntion” and 
of the Jlnll-anns, dogmnticaUr , 

effect Hint in llindiiisin there et 

comersion nnd reclamation But it i 

Ihut ns It wns not a Hindu paper It 

I.e-m rloiiili in the discussion 
that ohjentioii, howeier, (Jian 

sider the point hacts f" ’ ‘''f^'enl 
speculation And the fact is , Q,,„g 

rears, many Hindus who ‘“V' „„ 5 ptea 
tians have been re Hmdnised and nccep 

rHindn society. Ihnngh t 

net large It “ ‘‘’"‘....'VaTtanas no 

before tho theddh of Hie 31 
reclamntioii of this sort or invahd- 

enranwe But that does not nealen or i 

rie tho position that H'lXJ'V^/Srs ^ 
sanction the tliroiigh the 

It IS B historical fact that , I - 

very large »f'”“'„'’r,f rabilal 

race nnd Hindu societ' 

Cj —rongK hnow 1 . 

on ’t’SSrCeln^ofSia. IWl, 
klun..I.pagel21.'™"“'“ 
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mor[iU>,uit«lloctinlIj,phjsiLal]\, Lducationnl- Chemists Iiad as mnch to do with wiuning 
1} , oconoimcilly socially and politically thn last irrRat war as reneriU and admiraU 

When the Into Pmdit Sirannth Snstri 
Msited Fnghnd, Mndamo BhAatahi, in the 
coiirso of a conversation which she Ind with 
him, wondered vvhj tho British wore afraid 
that the} mi^ht loso India , for, said she, so 
long ns caste etistid, nntam’s hold on India 
was finite stourf 


uncmisis nnu as mucu lu uo >vuu 
the last great war as generals and admiraU 
I’robabl} bacteriologists will phy a greater 
part m the next great war for it 

has nlread} been openl} said that m 

future wars, the belligerents may Ir} to mn 
l)V causing epidemics among their enemies oy 
the dissemination of disease germs 

It nia> be objected that though the Turks 
are not a scientifically adv-anced peop‘^»/*“ 
thev have been victorious But all reader 
of newspapers are aware that the Turks a 
won because they had the 1 rench ® 


Swaraj and Scionco 

, , , . o t» n won uecause iiiey uau v**'’ j.f„ 

Inonoof Ins recent addrtssos bir P 0 vOio supplied them with the up-to-date 

Bay IS reported to Imvo oboerved, “Science gcentific engines of destruction 
can wait, Svvara] cannot ’ go independence cannot, at the present 

We have nothing but respect for all of human cirilisation, be won except 

efforts madi for winning Swarvj with tin and victory m-war cannot be won 

least avoidable delay. But ns we have be- the aid of science , . 

heved from youth upwards that all human he taken for granted tnai 

efforts at improvement in different directions, g^j. p o^gant internal autonomy or 

gpintaal, social, political, economical self-rule by Swaraj _Here 

intellectual, tic, are interdependent and 
. i-i-j — iliint. vetk can 


inteiieccuai, t\c, are «nvo.uo^Y““'‘"' 
interrelated, vre do not think that we can 
really make progress in any direction irres 
neetiye of progress in other* 

Discussion of Sir P 0 Bays dictum is 
difiicult because it is not known definilely 
what IS meant by Swaraj— at least, wlntlie 
understands by It Lot us, howev - »»• 


Dom'imon by ,S 

oar Idea- ore opt to be Sogp 
autonomy include control over , Z 
or does .t oolf If it does not ncMe 
control over Ibe army, 
can be reduced to o mere sbadoff "V 
day by the army autliorit.es If we “ 
J mklersof oor “"V Jie n u t rema. 


understands by it Lot us, “ subject to its dictation in e^enoi rare 

to mean political self rule But tliat ogam ()|,„gs So cooirol tlie 

may mean autonomy in internal affairs siicli „cer the army If w" 


may mean autonomy in internal affairs siicli „cer the army y ; eniiip- 

as tiie self governing Domiii.oi.s enjoy, or „„ „„„t be ^ miaS 

It may mean the sot oteigntj of India in all -tt ,tl out ^ ^ ^bjo 

matters, internal and foreign, sncl. as mde ,„,„,p,„a„t our nriiiy eternal 

pendent countries like Japan, I ranee ,1c, dofendiiig the ““""‘'I, “f,,, eniiipment 

oniov and external enemies UP " ' 

To take the last first So faros are are implies taking the aid o sci jbat non 

awaTl no “f,;rT country ha. yet become ,I1»‘ ^.ofiiment for ol^ 

independent i.tl.ont aetual figlitiiig Bo violent non »»parat^ ^ 
political parly ... India.to-daj tvants to fight po'Pn*-? telegraphs raibrajs 

lint if there be any larking pteferonco for era in these are nil scientifio 

anyw“:re, it is Vst to ‘’knote the cood. steamers, i,,;; ale^Lmg coul.nuafiy 

tions ot success m ino^^^^ “peeved V ‘ho appbcntmn of scientific 

Sr.ou°fn‘ir,t'lasat\fo^..po.n,^ kno^Wffo, ^ , 

Inilern weapons, means and machinery done highly meritorious 

Sc ) which advanced scientific ■“ which has bronght 

?otleaS^»Lrc:rm^e„T“ho^mrd‘bfo^ ttlf 'Sk^s mTdLrSfrS 

l‘“'<mo'rSlilyhy”“Xry armn'^meX nod performed from any nller.or mot.re, 
and P'OP" ' ^ 
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eVeTj oRft kno’h 9 that it has matle the NonA 
to-operators very popular among the people 
concerned Sir 1’. C Itay has lnai«elC 
declared that the help which he has recened 
from the Congress or non co-operation volon- 
teera has attracted him towards the Congress 
And the special correspondent of the Jl/dn- 
rh'ster GiiartUan also has written that the 
relief work in the flooded area Ins been a 
great victory for the non*co*operatora and a 
defeat for Government Could this victory 
have been won without the aid of modern 
medicine, hygiene and sanitation < all •cienti- 
fio J, and also of telegraphs and railways, 
which al^o are of acientiflc origin ’ 

heaving aside the purely pliilanthropic 
motives and aspects of altruistic work, one 
inaj say that Swaraj cannot be won wilh 
oat the complete and whole souled co-opera- 
tion of the masses The inteligeiiUia, if 
they have any intelligence iii them, tunst 
tha vaasses with them, tnusV be one 
with them And how can tUu he done * 
This IS possible onlv if the masses see in 
Bctaal practice that the educated chsses 
really feel for them For convincing them 
of our real sympathj , wc have to study their 
wants and snfferings and remove them 
Ignorance, Hunger, Disease— these are 
thait chief enemies Hone of these can be 
killed witboat the aid of science Itemovmg 
Ignorance by the aid of books alone, woold 
take generations lie most hwe m addition 
Visual instraction by the cinema, the loagic 
lantern, Ac , and radio broadcasting, too 
These are all applications of ecientibc 
knowledge As for fighting Hunger, as 
India IS mumly* an agiicultaral counlrv. 
we must make two blades grow where only 
one grew before , which requires the applica- 
tion of science improved varieties of crops, 
t'fie introdaction of new crops, better 
breeds of cattle, fighting insect pests 
fighting injurious fangi ana germs of plant- 
disease — all work, of such descriptions in- 
volves scientific research and the application 
of scientific knowledge 

Bui Bgricultare alone, however im- 
provedj cannot remove the povert} of o«r 
People Industries, other than agriculture, 
are required e believe m home indastrtes, 
but we believe hi manufacture b> power- 
driven machinery also The latter does not 
necessarily imply all the evils of Western 
indasfiialism which are being gradually 
eliminated, And Sir P C I’flv has showii 


Vjolh l^ word and deed that he believes in 
mannfaclure by power driven machinery 
hj the applicatiou of scientific know- 
ledge , for in opening the late luckless 
AU-Iniia Calcutta hvihibilion ho said 
that wore mills were required, and, what is 
more, he is a director of half a doren or more 
industrial concerns of the modern Western 
type He is also, no doiiht, tlie greatest 
preacher of KlmiMir But the spread of 
the use of Khaddar depends on the spread 
of cotton culture, which, again, involies the 
application of scientific knowledge Hveii 
the book D«'*hj Haiti; (Indigenous Dyes) 
edited by turn, to enable the producers and 
users of jiomespuns to do without foreign 
dyes, has required the ntihration of scientific 
knowledge in its priparation 

The prevention and cure of diseases is 
essentially uecesiarj for qu adequate supply 
of laboar and for keeping the workers m a 
condition of fitness to produce Freventivu 
and curative work cannot be carried on 
witlioul the possession and application of 
scientific knowlidge 

U may however, be objected, after all, 
tliAl bir 1* C Itay did not want to lay down 
a general printiple, but wanted Bimplvto 
indicate how he wished to make use of lus 
time and energy hereafter, end why The 
near inture will show if that is so If that 
bo so, he will no donbt give up his chair of 
chemistry in the University bcience College 
which he has filled so long with such 
conspicuous results , and he may also be ex- 
pected to give up his connection with the 
various industrial concerns which pro- 
dace dilferent kinds of goods by scientific 
processes 

“Science”, 10 Sir I’ C Ray’s dictum, may 
mean one or aff of tSrea tfimgs the advance- 
ment of science by research, the imparting 
of scientific knowledge to students, and the 
application of scventifac knowledge for human 
convenience, comfort, progress, and relief 
Sir I’ C Ray is connected vvitli science in 
all these ways We do not know whether 
!w will keep in aheyatico anv or nil of lus 
octivitus in these directions in fvvourof 
political activities, until Swaraj has been 
won But Ills meatiing is clevr—* Science 
can wait, ^warnj caniivl’ 
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Constitutional Devolopmonts in 
Mysore. 


and are not frea to offer onr soggesfions indepen 
dentl^ or tftf noioin building np a new constilo 
tion for the State Ihis does not, hovierer, 
liis iteporc of the Committee ippointed nican tfiat the Committee most fake a mechaai 

to work out the details of the sohetue of cal view of its ^ork or entertain a narrowjdes 
constitutional developments in Jlysore is a responsibilities In the first place, the 

very important document As most of the gives onlv the general frame 

700 Indian States ha^e not got any constitu- For example ,t defines the scope and 

tion. nroDflrlv sn *i *^'11 po^cw of the two Houses, bat Iea\es their 

ouiTbf ?r> l^Tra^rMi nf i ^ ^ constifntion and composition to the deliberation 

ought to have one of an advanced type, it is of the Committee igam. the of the 

an advantage to ha^e a report like this from - J ^ ..... 

a comnuttoe of able and educated men of 
affairs, with a chairman of such infeJJectual 


anuonneement lends itself in certain matters 
to alternative schemes of development, and the 
Committee has been free to move in the direction 
of wl at bag appeared to it to be the soundest 
constitutional development in the circumstances 
of Mysore and her people JJat the most res 
ponsibld task of the Committee has been to 
vtsuftltso the Keforiscd Constitution as a whole, 
to bring out the meaning that rnns through tie 
entire plan and pattern, and thus to ensure that 
it may bo a living entity, having in it * a plastic 
principle’ which would enable it to grow m 
response to inevitablo changes m tie course 
of historic development 


standing as Dr BN Seal, the Vice Chancellor 
of the Mysore Umveisity, whose uncommon 
mental equipment includes a thorough 
knowledge of political science and of the 
history and present condition of constitution- 
al developments in countries governed 
constitutionallj 

There 13 no intention to comment on 
the Report in this brief note We shall 
for the present make only a few preliminary 
observations 

It 13 SQid in the Committee’s covering 
letter to the Dewan that the Committee 
was ‘‘anointed to work out the details to 
give effect to the Constitutional Develop- 
ments announced by the Dewan in the 
Representative Assembly on the 7th October 
3922” The terms of reference cover two 
pages and a half of the Report From this it is 
obvious that the Committee were not entrusted 
with the work of evolving for Sfysore a newcon- 

stitntion The Government ol il^ sore deter 'S' . n e i 1 1 „.„r,r,rr aar 

mmedwtat reforms tl,e people of tl.at stole 

were to liar 0 and the Dewan then announced conlriJmtors, recent!/ hr Jf cini 

them The business cf the Committee rrus Cinema house ,n Lend™ rv .emtim film 

merely to work out tiie details nud t isnnlire was being shown rrrimps that rr M Ihe onl^ 
tho rvholo scheme as it ryerc Perhaps it offeeli.e British »a, Pff SI 

would have been better if Die Committee had .„i p-eat interest fo 

been given greater liberty this wo do 

not mean that tbaccmmitteo, have felt qii.to that thire mho misre; 

nresonintion in the film, os it •* *ty 

Wtomantu' Iiidn ” 'Jhut means we sup^^i 
that if niivbodv wanted to produce ® tiim, 
called * Itoroantic rnghnd," ft 
right and nece'sary to picture aJJ tiat war 
uncivilised, degraded, brntaJ and inlniMti 
in that country w.,!. „ 

Rut whndwcnrc most conn fOfd *>'l» 
thatiWr SMert>jnn adds flat (.overncent 
lent 31r Lowell nioiras the tf 

of Its men to help that American fbcwuua 
in stlectmg wlmt wnv to be rrire«'nled 


“JRomaDtio India ” 

On© Mr Lowell Thomas, on American, 
has been showing n film m h nglatid nameo 
“Romantic India”, which is iiiostfj of such 
a character as lo produce the impression that 
the Indians are 011 uncivilised and degraded 
people' "“Mrs Norah Richards, wife of the 
Jute Prof 1* E Richards of Dayal Singh 
College and afterwords of Islamia College, 


hampered in their work Ihey have taken 
as broad a view of their work as was per- 
missible under the circumstances This will 
appear from tho folloniog introductory re 
marks quoted from the Report — 

“The announeement of the Dewan 111 the 
BeprcsenUtivo Assembly Ri''ng an outline of 
the scliOJHO of Coiistitutioual Development m 
Mysore, aucl the terms of reference to tins Com 
niitteo 1 iv «ng down the lines oh 1* lueh it is lo 
work in tilling up tl at outline osnollnstle 
limits imposed on its work, make it clear tint 
we,inComm(ltoe.lavea etrieUy ilefincl K-opo 
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This clearly shows that the film was intended 
to be pari of a political propaganda engi- 
neered by anti-Indian officialdom xn India 
IVhat philanthropy and what lore of India • 
This IS the sort o! return that we receivo for 
the fat salaries paid to the bureaucrats from 
our public treasury 

7he Services Cammlaaion 

India did not and does not want tbe Ser- 
Tices Commission It is meant to increase 
the emoluments of the British Gorerninent 
Servants in Indn who are already paid very 
high salaries 

In defending the salt-tax Lord Reading 
said that jji pTjffy Jksd ibi' yvw Ju> 

India ^uld not feel the slightly increased 
salt tax I! that be so, what is tbe value of 
the argument that tbe cost of living having 
increased the British officers tn India t who 
are not, wo belierej poorer than poor Indians) 
find themselres in great difficnUies and, 
therefore, their salaries must in justice be 
locreased * 


Debate on tbe India OfBce Vote 

During the debate on the India Office 
^ ote Eari Vt loterton declared that “ India 
had not got full cespoosible government the 
Goveraroent of India Act did not give imme 
diate self goTernment and had not promised 
that self government would be granted auto 
matically on any arbitrary date, irrespective 
of the degree of progress shown *’ Ibis is 
a quite correct statement of facts Neserthe 
less, as, according to the Dari, “It was the 
nmversal tope she would win her place 
among the self governing Dominions, ’ India 
would be ffranled self mle by Britain in, say, 
five centuries 

Dor, “ the degree of progress shown” is to 
he judged by the British Parliament, whoso 
Members spend 384 days in the jear in very 
carefnlly and impartially noting wf at pro- 
gress we are mahing , and in this strenuous 
tast the British peo^e, whose representatives 
constitute the British Parliament, areocca 
sionally helped by such highly truthful films 
as ‘ Romantic India” 

As 364 days in the year are spent 1^ the 
M P’s in noting India’s progress, it does 
not in the least matter that the debate on the 
India Office Vote on the remaining one day 


w’tts left unfinished Nor docs the poor 
*Uendatic« during the debate matter much , 
for the absent ^^embera were undoubtedly 
btisy at home noting India’s progress 

fcwl \S inteiton’s speech contains a pas- 
sage which shows what a poor opinion he has 
of Indian intelligence 

“Be pointed out (hat, tailing the Council of 
State and the Assembly together, there was a 
inajority for the Goiemmentof India's policy 
Therefore it was absolntely grole«que to describe 
the Viceroy a action as an abnso of power There 
eonld Lave been no circumstances giving a 
sttonoer case for the ose of these legitnaalo and 
constitutional powers 

It was absolutely foolish on the part of 
the Earl to expect that tbw absurd argu- 
ment would pass muster with Indians Is 
ariy financial matter decided in England 
by collecting the total votes of the Lords 
tttid the Commoners * 

In order to increase the salaries of 
Dtitisbers appointed to tbe bexvicea m India, 
it has iieeo repeatedly said that the Services 
had ceas^'d to haie any attraction, do , Ac 
M hat truth there is in these assertions will 
appear from the following extract from Earl 
Hioterton’a speech, particularly the words 
We have tlaliciscd — 

* Generally young uen entering tl e Servieos 
Were mncb more hopeful lu re^anl to tbe future 
wild much more contented thau older men Tl e 
BominioDS and the India Office had had 600 ap 
plications for eleven vacancies in tbe police 
3 lal tj f He can Uiiatte iror rcry higJt 


Tbo World's Adoration of tho 
FngUsb speaking People 

Quacks should hasten to take lessons in 
sulf-advertisement from Mr Baldwin, the 
British Prime Minister His qualifications 
as a teacher will appear from the following 
tiilegram — 

Loudon Juno 17 

Speakiug at U 0 annual dinner of the Rhodes 
bcholarsl Ip Trust at Oxford last nigl t Hr Bald 
win responding to the toast of The British 
Umpire and the United States saul tl at tl e 
civilisation of Western turope was crecfcing and 
tnawLol^ -world was consciomly, or unconscious 
•y looking for salvation to tie British Empire 
the linitcd States He atirihuted this trust 
t<i tho qualities of the English speaking people 
—-their innate sense of justice sense of political 
uwedom, love of epicitual freedom and their 
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Tfitt as CLiet Justice ot tbe Supreme Court 
of tbe Cmted States is the highest olhcial of 
the Amencan Government Tafts will is the 
chief factor in deciding all judicial questions 
between Capital ami Labour laft is responsible 
for the famous Coronado decision wliieh 
attempts to be the hnal death warrant against 
organized labor, placed in the hands of Capital 
to use at will 

*Talt receives $10,000 a year from the in 
come ot the Steel Trust as a gift 

“Taft 13 honest We must respect the Supreme 
Court. It IS onr most sacred institulivn, higher 
than any other, it is the collective Monarch 
of the United States. If we saivt anything 
disrespectful about it, we could probably lie 
desfrojeil 

But the American bourgeoisie will yet n. 
eret having let the source of that judge a lucome 
ha known. The defrauded massvs will get eick 
of sirallowing tales of men too hone«l to Ik 
laflnenced by the money they take from the 
Ollier side” 

IVe hare read similar adverse commeuts 
Oh the Americ'in judiciary elsewhere, too 
But one extract alone will serre oor purpose 

As to Mr Sen’s question ooder whose 
lofluence was the decision against Japanese 
Citizenship in America got, it is sufhcient 
merely to point out that uecaose m one case 
there was reasonable suspicion of extrnneous 
influence of a certain kind, there is no obli 
gition to prov e the existence of the same sort 
of influence in another case The judgment 
in the latter imy hare bien due to eome 
other cause 

As ift Sen liimseU points out, “Hie 
difliculty IS to persuade the American 
labourers to welcome the Hindus” and, we 
add, the Japnnese 

Mr Sen contends that the Supreme 
Court’s interpretation of the words of a very 
old.Sj,sJjiJ«, t/. wvb/fth. WWW 

tion 2169 of the Berised Statute is correct 
He appears to be right He does not blame 
the judges, but rather the Amencan people, 
for he observes — 

‘ 2 do not see, hovrerer, how the blame ot 
shutting out ‘Iliolns’’ from Daturalisatum in 
the 'Cnited States can be laid at lie door of the 
judges of the Supreme Court If the Amoncan 
nation has the courage to be fair ti the Indian, 
It IS up to the nation to amend the old •tatol^— 
which VV8S "writlca in the words of common 
speech tor common nwderst'vtu.hng, by unscwotiGc 
®sn who in 1700 pmbal ly never mteiiJed to 
incluleany Asiatic whatever, as the baprema 
Court very rightly retuarVs It is not the fujic 


tioH of tlio judges to legislate ^fn favour of 
“Hiudns But does the Ahiencau nation want to 
include the “Hiudus” F ' Its immigration laws 
give no indication of such a desire The im 
migration laws of tho Colonies within the British 
Empire show no such desire either India has 
her own Legislative Assembly She can retaliate 
until tbe Colonies and the United States learn 
to respect India and to behave decently But 
■will''lhe Indian Legislative Assembly be so 
manly f 

What “Millions in Asia” Want 

In a previous note reference has been 
made to Premier Bildwm’s marvellous pow- 
ers of telejiatliy by which he has been able 
lo astertun what the world is looking for 
iiiiconscionslv It seems there are others 
who possess the British mmisterial telepathic 
powers Concluding Ills India Ofilce Vote 
speech Rirl Winterton declared — 

The e$«eDtial fact about India to d ly was 
that no country had a better cbance of self dsve 
iopment, aided by the best help and advice 
Bntain could give lier Millions in Asm, outside 
India, would give their all to exchange the 
bloodstained savagery of their own countries for 
the peace and justice of India under the Unioa 
Jack ( Cheers ) 

Ue are Asiatic onrselves and may be ex- 
pected to know at least as much about Asia- 
tic deeues us outsidna But we do not find 
any desire for British subjection in any Asiatic 
lountr) outside India Of Japan it is nn- 
necessarv to speak China does not want 
It Afghanistan simply exults in her tiewly 
wort “•ndependence" lYenk Persia is going 
to dispense with tho services of her foreign 
ofheers, including British Fven msigntfi- 
rant Tibet does not want British rule , she 
IS fls jealous as ever of foreign visitors of 
every description Japan, China, Afghani 
smii.^^ersua — aVi'mtve nn miepenhen't p’lace 
in world politics , but the big Indian ele- 
phant is tied to the tail of the British lion and 
goes v^herever it is dragged There is not 
a single country jn Asia of which the inhabit- 
ants suffer from chronic star^tion like that 
from which Indians suffer Of the “justice’’ 
dealt out in cases where politics is involved 
dir^ctlv or indirectly, and in cases between 
Indians and Furopean offenders, the less said 
the better There is emasculating peace of 
A sort —only it is disturbed constantly by 
dacoities, occasionally by Dyerian exploits, 
und frequently by the paciilo feats of the 
police, not to speak of the Moplah episode 
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But what IS Uie use of criticisiuB the Lah Lajpat Bai is siiftering from taborculosis 
.11 A net IB a fact By clainiidience in jail and that ho is Retting worse Govern 

jnent is monllj bound to see tlip t his sentence 
of imprisonment is not practically enhanced 
into a death sentence Therefore, he ought 
to be released nt once 


. ai. itvru IB u laci i>y ciairnidience 
he has heard tnillions in Asia outside India 
imploring the British to come to their conn- 
tries and reduce them to shtery 

There ought to be n limit to self adrer- 
tiaemeut and the inrention of falsehoods 


Anotbor ‘ Discovorer’* 

Air Fislier, oi Fdncalion Minister of 
Great Britain and an M P, ought to get a 
Bohol Prize Ha has made a grand discovery 
In course of the India Office Vote delailo m 
the Commons he said.'Hie Indian services 
were greatly underpaid " t\ e ch-Jlcngo 
him to name a single country outside India 
where the Seriicoa, by which he meant the 
so called European Services, are paid such 
extravagant salaries The Indian Services 
are greatly otjrpaid He who say a that thei 
are nndepaid is either an ignoramus or m 
guilty of deliberate misstatement 


I^presaion tn the Punjab Doabs 
The description of the official repression 
m th« Jalland-ir -xed Hos^mrpnr 

mthe rnnjab given by the President of the 
inj-vb Provincial Congress Comimtteo. 


Alleged Police Outrages in 
Char Manair. 

Bong and liarroTxing accounts of alleged 
Police atrocities m Char Manair m Fatidpur 
district, resulting in the death of several men 
and brntal outrages on many women, have 
wen appearing m the Bengali dailies./ "We 
feel deeply for the victims , and at the same 
time are ashamed of ourselves Ashamed, 
because it is only when the people are 
helpless and cowardly that siicli outrages 
place , also becau«e, the perpetrators of 
the brutalities are most often our own coun 
trjmen ^Ve are not surprised that there has 
nob been any prompt and proper Government 
enquirj 


^Hcan Bounty-fed Coal 
At ivest Indian ports, notably m Bomba), 
iiongal coal has practically lost its market 
since the middle of 1021 owing to a serious 
com^tition with foreign, principalis the 
South African, bount> fed coal So, the 
Secretary, Indian Mining Federation, lias 
rv ggMted the lev) of a countervailing d«t\ 
ub uie political mosement in the connirv” ««« \ African coal equal to the 

Me can only condemn and protest agamst of bounty Tlie following passage 

such repression which ,s only a foS of tf.e Indian Fiscal Conimrs 

^ '® central and provincial ®“PPorts his suggestion — 
powerless to put down such that protection should equally be 

”P^"®®’00 ^ anydebberate action of\foroign 

state tendin'? to Ri.iT«nia*« i. -i »?.» 


Aruvuiciai congress Comim 

nnam’.f'li’ “»i''i “"imont la ibrecled 

St the nol blow aimSd 

We *"‘be country 

Me can only condemn and prote-‘ -- ^ 
such repression, which is onlv • 
oppression The central and ' 


%u°nT''T™‘ Satragraha 

•limuknt. “"'MretilB but rathe, 

We ere 

“"'“■'-a In learn that 


•In*.. * “‘V action ot a loreign 

sUte tending to stimulate its exports at tbo 
Indian industry But tins branch 
byAct AIV of 
to deal with the 
"‘i®® ?“Sar Tie Act is woided 
® a ^ provides that w here any country 
Jf any bonnty npoh 

in TbTSf,™^ in Council may. by 
„jj, j , Oruefte of India impose an 
totlil w *?* importation into Indm^ equal 
to the net amount of such bonnty ’ 

Corrections 
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Hr nAm.vniHN vni TAfioni: 


CifArrrr H 

B l\(iY Ind m hi< i3fp-»n)s imtgmMl 

tliftt a Tpritablo rolrtnic npKp'ival ©f 
Uie foTCPi of RociPtf wa^ tmminentlr 
Uirpatening the fimiljr into which li« had 
coming «o easily ae a finest and fmnd 
At fint he had hiA own hesitations ahout 
this intimncy , he had, moreorer, to be cir* 
camspect in the beginning btcan<c h« sens 
not clear as to how far he conlcl safe)) ren* 
tnrp But he had soon got rid of at) sen«e 
of diffidence and tealrsint and thereupon no 
longer felt any need for the exercise of can* 
tion ' 

A thonderbolt now seemed to fall apon 
him when he was giren the warning that his 
conduct had given ft<o in the Urabmo 8a> 
niaj to scandal about Lolita lie was nil 
the more distressed becnaie he was gniltil/ 
conicionj that his feel ngs for Lolita far ex- 
ceeded that of ordinary friendship, nnd 
that he should not have allowed them to 
reach each a pitch, knowing how far apart 
were their different social spheres 

tt had often t>een borne in upon bun 
lliathewas not succeeding in keeping the 
due distance which bis position of tmsted 
fmnd demanded of him As he now reviewed 
the past he felt that, in one particular, he bad 
actually kept back a circumstance of import- 
ance which, if disclosed, would hare shamed 
him before these friends 

Ke bad teceived a note froin Mistioss 
paroda that noon, asking him to come to see 
her, and she had asked him on his arrival 
“liinoy Baba, you are an orthodox Hindu, 
are you cot continuing when be had admit- 

^ the fact “But }ou are not ready to 
give up your orthodoxy To this he had to 


repU tint 1 e was not, nherenpon I5.nro<U 
bad bti k**n out “Then why do yon — '* res- 
training hers'-lf. Inwever, before her com- 
pUint was full) nttertd 

Bino) hod I pen unable to frome an) 
definite answer to the unfinished question, 
He t*tt with bowed head as if caught red- 
handed in some crime llis secret, which be 
had felt should bu kept inviolato oven from 
son moon nnd stars, vns then known to 
eieriona liere ! 

\> hat must Paresh Babu bo thiuking of 
him,— and Lolita—nnd Sucharita * was 
tho thought that nas uppermost m the 
turmoil within his mind hrom the heaven, 
into which he had blundered throogh some 
inndsevteace of its guardian spirit, ha must 
DOW be Imnisbed for ever with contumely • 

And then, when he had seen 7.oIita jnat 
os he was leaving I'aresh Ikibu's door, for 
a moment he thought that even nt the risk 
of her snpreme disdain, in which their former 
friendship would find its citastrophic finale, 
he would make full confession , hot not Iiar- 
ing any idea what shapa such confession 
coold octually take, he had, perforce, to give 
Dpthn idea and to slink oH without even a 
last look at her face 

Only a short while ago Binoy had Leon 
ntterly outside IHresh Babu’s tainilj, and 
DOWQgain he stood there, the same outsider 
once more But what a difference! ‘ithy 
did this outside feel so empty to^ay ? 

Nothing had happened to interfere with 
his old life — ho had still his Gora and his 
Anandamoyi But now he felt like a crea- 
ture out of Its clement, with never a hrenth 
of life to draw whichever way he might turn 
In the midst of that crowded highway, bust* 
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Img with (Iweliings, lm«\ vith tmnip.nU lint 
he could stn ^Mls tlio BJndow of imp ndintr 
rum ntomcing hn ouii lifp ” 

Hr Inmsdf wig gurpri«fd nt thn utUr 
iimitmess uhicli no« . miel to pi riwli- liii 
juiolo unuprap An! on this tiriri siHintivo 

lilanknpss ho reppolPilly prp.si ,1 his iiti, stiim 
AVhj ssnsittlins hoss hail il Inpppn, d T . 
"lilnoy Ililm 1 | 1 1' 

1 (Whlng rtinnd, Ilinos 

attpr him Cat! lung him m Ins nrim Iliiiny 
hrotliiT t lint tlipro ,p|,r„ tost! in Ins 

iTttlo 'Wl'ias’ ovonlliis 

lilh Ps? I’p lo Ilia lolaltons 

new V ^ 

nyDidi? LabonjnamlLohta nro comincto 

Xoul"'’ 

realTrJ:. I " ''5 ‘ yon Como f don 

tlnngl™ * '“‘J”'' on tor anj. 

nos?'“'i''t ‘i“‘! ’ 'O' oagpp.' 

“arb"r„“g”,o“fr.T‘'? '■-'“"I— ■J 'lo 

dooiaivo r'etas5”o fT,!!"''' ^“"ncaat at his 
l™ nook aoLaid "SJ’? “1“™ 
along home with me >> ® Satiah, yon come 

was not abSo^resisUImT^ ‘V“* pocket he 
young aspirant for ' »<> 

Buioy to his honse 
he could ill afford to be hlJJl- ® * .J'® 
from his studies, with 
tions so near at hand ^ examine 

"■noy .ocmpd ,j 


inoogli of Sitish Hi not onl^ Iipard tlm 
riftd, tint otrrlojkid nil acconUd 
canons of crilici«tn in Jiu |>rni?t‘ of it Our 
mill nbou llmt liH siiiit nut for »orn« Bwcet- 
mrats and plied Satish uitli hn fatourito 
conficlion* 

llfl till n wnllvpd Inck with his guest up 
to I’ari «h Ihliu’g door and, at iwrting, said 
with n ionu wint unwsrnnti^ emotion 
“Well, Sitish, I must 1)0 going now ” 

Mtiih, who had hold of his hand, tried 
to dng him in, easing, “Xo, no, jott mast 
come insido !*' 

To-ilaj, hotturer, his importunitj boro 
no fruit 

Hiiiot walked, as though m a dream, to 
Anandaino) I’s liouse, but not finding her in 
her room, fio wint and sal in tho empty room 
on tho roof where Cora Imd been in tho habit 
ofaleeping How manj liapps dajs and nights 
had the\ spent together in that room during 
the jenrs of llieir boyhood’* friendship I 
AMiat JOYOUS talk*, what nsolutions, what 
serious discussions, what friendly qoarroU, 
and in what a renewcnl outburst of affection 
had each of Ihi ir <}unrrt]s terminated I 

IJmo) wnnli d now to enter this realm of hit 
earU da) 9, m llie tamo nlttr forgetfulness of 
Self, but Ills new formed fnendsliips Imrred 
tho was, the\ prevented his reaching 
evaclU tlio aamo old place All tins time 
Hino) had not realistd clearly, when the 
Centro of his life had shifted and when its 
orbit had changed its courso— -now that he 
could no longer liM e an) doubts as to tho 
fact, he was afraid 

AnandnmoM had hung out somo clothes 
on tho roof, and when she camo up to fetch 
^em, eho was surprised to find Binoy in 
Cora’s room blie quickly went up to him 

Pitting her hand on ms shoulder asked 
What la the matter, Binoy | What makes 
you look BO downcast T” 

Binoy Bat up and said “Jfother, when 
first I began to go to Paresh Baku’s house, 
Cora used to get angry svith me At that 
time I used to think his anger was unjust— 
it was, however, not he who sras svrong, but 
I who was stupid I ’ 

Anandamoyi smiled as she replied “I 
can t say you are never sillv, but what 
^ t piece of stupidity are you talking 


I forgot altogether,” said Binoy, ‘ the 
complete difference there is in our social 
worlds I was merely attracted by the 


eou 
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pleasure and profit I obtained from their com- 
pany and Ibeii example It never occntied 
to tna for an instant tnat there conld be any 
caose for anxiety 1 ' 

“No cause occurs to me either," said 
Anandamoyi, “even after all you’ve said ” 
“Alother, you do not know," said Bmoy, 
“what a storm 1 have raised about them id 
their Samaj — their people are makiog such 
scandalous remarks about us that never 
nj^in can I — " 

“I am reminded of what Gora used to say 
80 often,” interrupted Anandamoyi “Out 
ward peace is the worst possible thin? when 
there is something wrong within So much 
the better if the storm in their Samaj has 
broken out 'iVhy need you care, so long as 
your own conscience is clear?’ 

But that was just where Binoy had his 
doubts He was not at all sure that his own 
conduct had been free from blame knowiog 
84 he had that Lolita belooged to a 

different eeot and that marriage with her 
was therefore not possible, Bmoy could 
not help looking on his love for ber as a 
tecreb sin, and he was tortured at the 
thought that now the inevitable penalty 
would have to be paid 

“Jlolher,’ exclaimed Binoj impnlsivelj 
' it Would have been better if that proposal 
for my marriage with Sasi had been forced 
through 1 onght to be kept steadfast in 
the place where I really belong by eome 
bond, too strong for me to break awny 
from ! ’ 

‘That IS to say,” laughed Anandamoyi 
‘ instead of being your bride, S vsi was to have 
been your gaoler, — a nice prospect for the 
poor gwl 1* 

It was at this janctuie that Sncbarita 
and Lolita arrived to make their call, and 
the Servant came up to announce them At 
the servant’s wordsBinoy’s heart began to beat 
fast, for he made sure that they had come to 
give the same warning to Anandamoyi, which 
Mistress Baroda had given to him He stood 
up hastily saying ‘ Then I must be going, 
mother ' ’ 

But Aoandamov i took his hand and said 
“Don’t leave the house altogether Binoy 
l\aita little downstairs ” 

‘ \\ hy need they have done this * ' Binr^ 
kept sayin;; to himself, os he went down the 
stairs H hat is done is beyond recall, bat 
thej should have known that I woul 1 sooner 
die than go to their house again I The fire 

/■* ' 


of ponishment needs mast keep on raging, 
even after the sinner has been reduced to 
asbes !* 

As Binoy naS about to enter Cora’s study 
downstairs, near the front door, "Mohini came 
back from bis office, undoing the bnttous of 
his chaplan as he entered, so as to lose no 
time in giving their freedom to the rebellious 
curves of his bulging figure “The very man 
1 want • ' ho exclaimed, as he took Binoy 
by the hand “IVo been looking for you 
the whole morning ’ He took Binoy into 
Gora’s room, made him sit down, and offered 
biiji pftH out of his box 

“Bring me my hookah I ’ shouted ^lohim 
to bis servant and then plunged right into 
the busmesa he had m mind “NV hat about 
that affair o! outs'’ ' he asked Binoy “1 have 
heard Dothiug further—” 

He saw at once that Binoy was not m 
antagonistic mood, — not that he looked 
actually enthusiastic, but there uas not the 
same anxivCy to get away from the subject 
So Mobiia straightway asked for the date 
to bo fixed 

‘ V\ hy not let Gora come back first” was 
ill that UiDov said 

That s only a few days now I ’ exclaimed 
the gratifi«-d Mohim And he added “Bliat 
do you say to havmg some refreshments, 
Biooyf k ou are looking very tired to-day* 
I hope y ou re not feeling out of sorts * ' 

Binoy succeeded in extricating himself 
from the Ibrealened refreshments, whereupon 
arobim departed to his part of the house to 
satisfy the pangs of his own hunger 

Bmoy picked up a book from the table 
and began to tarn over the pages Then 
liQ threw down the book and look to pacing 
up and down the room Until at length 
a «ervant appeared saying that he was 
wanted, upstairs 

“t\ ho IS wanted, did you say t” asked 
Bmoy 

‘ kou, sir” replied the servant 
‘ Are they all upstairs ”’ 

Bmoy followed the man upstairs, with a 
face like that of an unprepared student 
suddenly called to the examination room 
lie hesitated a little at the door, but Sucha 
tita called out to him in her usual frank and 
friendly voice ‘Coma in Bmoy’’ which 
flashed across his consciouseas with alktbejoy 
of nneippcted wealth 

B hen he entered the room, both Sncbarita 
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and Lohta were taLen aback bj lus appear- 
ance, for the sudden shock of the barsii and 
unexpected blow which he had recmed had 
already marked him deeplvj dopririni? his 
countenance of its usual vivacity With the 
Bjmpathetiol pain, which Lolita felt, there 
was mingled, however, a touch of gladness 
On any other day Lolita would not have 
tound It easy to begm the conversation with 
Rinoy,— -but now the moment he entered, she 
exclaimed “01,, Bmoj Baba, „e have 
Bomettiing ae vaet to congalt you about " 
ibe surprise of it pierced into Binoy’a 
being ivith the shock of , flash from 4, 

tagbtuess 

to .?'? "’‘O'".” 'vent on Lolita, ‘ want 

to start a small Girls School ” 

“Thif exclaimed Bmoy 

ihat baa long been one of ray dreams, too” 

Lolita '“'’f 

that fi"* hack ward in anjtliiug 

that I can possibly do tor it,” ,„a Binoi 

Jlnto^£°rae”“‘ '’'“‘y”” 

«!« aSonUy' ” •" 0' 

no atL^ta '"»5 . ' yon need hare 
rhatToni/”"* Yon may aatel, lease 

“Bl'nov htn'b’f An-mdanioyi, 

over to hi, view "'""'"'B I^oplo 

“afH ‘Y Sch.^cIj'regl‘iS„'’s“ what 

B.noy,‘’b”„'; ieh„,v'‘“lm feu” li^'l Y 

how could Binov bmtn- a*’ 

help Lolita in thl^gta^-''*" refuse to 

aS;,sWd‘''she°“S ^Tt’ 
dreamt that Lohta wonlfl JiTsT i ^ ®'®“ 
vvith sncl, a , .„t i„ Binoy, "on irsn 

“'I ‘he coraplicatioa, wbl;,. w'.”: 


there I Sucharita could, of course, see that 
Lolita’s mind was in revolt, but was it right 
for her to involve the unfortunate Bmoy 
still further ? 

So she «aid somewhat anxiously “We 
most discuss this matter with father, first, 
so don t make too sure yet, Bmoy, of this 
ipj.x)intment as Inspector of Girls’ Schoolsl” 
Bmoy understood that Sucharita was 
trying tactfully to withdraw the proposal, 
which only served to increase his misgiving 
If Sucharita felt it to be indiscreet, surely 
the reason could not be unknown to Lolita 
too why then did Lohta — ® It was altogether 
too puzzling 1 

Of course we must talk to father about 
It, ’ assented Lohta “I was only wanting to 
have Bmoy Babu’s consent betoreliand, so 
that we might tell him that also Besides 
why should father object ? Aren’t vv e going to 
insist on his being on the Committee as well, 
—and you too,*’ looking towards Anandn- 
moyi, “will not be let off ’’ 

I’ll be able to sweep your sohoolroom for 
Anandamovi “I don’t think 
anything else, though ’’ 
Thatwill be more than enough, mother 1“ 
said Bmoy “Tlien at least we can be sure of 
our School being absolutely clean 1“ 

When Suchaiita and Lolita had left, 
Kmoy went off for a stroll to the Eden Gar- 
dens After his departure, Mohim went to 
Aiiandamoyi 'and said “Now that Bmoy 
Iiangmg back, it would be a 
j matter of the marriage 

settled quickly ’Who knows wJion he will 
cliangu his nnnd again *" 

V\ hat ! * exclaimed Anandamovi in asto- 
nishment ‘WVhat makes you think Bmoy 
^ ®® never said so to me ” 

’’hy, he spoke to mo about it only a 
Willie ago, answered Mohim “lie said that 
ine day could be fixed when Gora came 
home 

, shook her head as she Bald 

nndetsS'h’ii!, '‘“™ 

'"y ‘"‘cneot may be,” 
BramMed Jlohira, ”1’,,, old enough to nnder- 
elvud the meaniog of plain langimBo, of that 
jou may bo sure ” of.. 

son vbnandamoji, “I know 

tliore . B«iiig to be trouble over this ” 

iK “ 11 .^°“, "aid Sfohim gloora- 
I'v, then trouble tliero’Il bo 1 ' 



‘•itolila, I'll cheerfully bear whaler er yon 
may IhinV of me/' said AnaoivTaoji, 
if I refraia from assisting in making trouble, 
that’s only for the good of all of you, beliere 
me * 

Mobim's disappaintmenl made bun cruel 
“If only yon would leave us to settle tor 
onrselres what is good for ns, that would bo 
letter all ronnd, and would save you, too, 
from being thought meddlesome M bat if you 
postponed your farther endeavours for our 
welfare till after Sasi’e marriage * Come non, 
is that a bargain *” 

Aoandamoyi made no reply, she only 
heaved a sigh, while Mohitn taking his |*oh 
box from his pocket, walked out chewing thu 
inevitable betel leaf ” 

CuAPTtr 49 

MTien I,oIita went to I’aresli Babu, she 
said to him “(iirls of orthodox families 
don’t want to como and bo taught by us, so 
1 TB been thinking that it would be a good 
thiag i{ we could get some one in orthi^ox 
society to come and help m it ISTiatdoyon 
say, father I 

“Where can yon find orthodox people 
willing to help I” asked Pareili Baba 
Though Lolita h«^ specially come to her 
father girded for the task, when it came 
to the point ihe euddeuly felt shy about men* 
tiomog Binoy's name tloweTer, tnakiag a 
great effort, she said “\Nhy should it be 
so diStcuIt * There are plenty of suitable 
people Tliere ig Binoy Babu, for instance, 
or — ” 

The ‘or’ was liardly necessary, in fact it 
was sheer waste of a vulnable conjunction, 
and the alternative remained wilbout a 
noun 

“Binoy ! ’ exclaimed Paresh Babu “But 
would Binoy be willing ?” 

7htf was art aHnmt pride 

Binoy unwilling I Her father ought to have 
known that, lE any-thing was certain, it was 
Bolita’s ^wer to make Binoy willing • She 
only said “There’s no reason why he should 
not be *' 

^ Alter a short silence Paresb Babu said 
IVTien he Las looked at it from every point 
of view, I am afrmd he cannot be willing “ 

Lolita’s ears reddened, as she played with 
her bunch of keys, in silence Paresh Babu 
^s deeply touched as Iiis loving gaze 
dwelt on ills sorely troubled daughter’s face, 
but he could not think of any words con 
solatnjn 


After a long piuse Lolita looked up 
wearily, and caid “Then, father, « this 
school of ours going to be impossible after 

all r 

“For the present I see all kinds of difll- 
cuUies ahead,” said I’aresh Babu “Wbicheaei 
way you may try, you will only raise unplea* 
sant criticism against yourself ” 

So Faim Babu was to win, and wrong to 
be allowed to triumph, without protest f 
Kottiiug could be more paiuful to Lolita 
She would nut ha\e accepted this decree 
from anyone but Iier father For herself, 
she did not mind unpleasantness m the least, 
but could not stand injustice bhe left 
I’aresh Babu, with slow, lingering footsteps 
In her room she found a letter siaiting 
for her, and from the handnriting she saw 
that It was from Saila, an old school friend, 
iioa married and Ining at Bankipur 

In the course of the letter her uiend wrote 
Wen greatly pained to hearof certain 
rumours touching vonr wople and hava been 
anxious to write and make inqoiries, but did 
not find time Buttlieday before yesterday 
1 had a letter ( I will not say from whom ) 
nhich tonlaiiied news about yourself so 
startling, tliat I felt thunderstruck In fact 
1 woold hnd it impossible to believe if it were 
not from one whom 1 cannot inutrnst Can 
It really be thit you are Lontempleting 
marriage witli an orthodox Ilindu person I 
If this can be true—” etc , etc 

Lolita uas afire with indignation, even 
beforo she had come to the end She felt 
she must reply then and tliere She wrote 
“U hat surprises mo is, that you should write 
to ask me whether the news is true or not 
Have you so little faith that you have to 
test the statement made by a member of the 
Brahmo Samaj 7 I urther, you say yon are 
tbaiiderstrack at the idea of my mjrrpnrg'art 
orthodox person All that I can say is, that 
there aw certain well known pious young 
men 10 the Brahmo Samaj, the very idea 
of marrying whom would strike me like a 
thniiderbolt , and I know one or two young 
orthodox Hindus, marrisge with whom 
ought to be a matter of pride for any Brahmo 
girl I have not a word more to add on the 
point ” 

As for Piresh Babu he did not feel up to 
doing any more work that <1 ly and sat long 
plunged in anxious deliberjtion At lengtli, 
still lost m thought, he mechanicslly Wended 
hi3 way to Suchanta’s hovise 
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Saohatilo, was alarmed at the troubled 
expression on Ins face, tliough she had no 
doubt as to what it was that wascausme 
him anxiety, for she herself had for several 
days been exercised over the same problem 
1 aresb Babn sat alone with Sacharita in 
her roorn and tried to open bis mind to her 
little mother, lie said, “the time has 
come to think a.eriously abont Lolita ” 

“I know, father,’* inswered Sacharita. 
looking tenderly towards him 

‘Tm not tlimkiiig of the attitude of oar 
Sainaj, so much " said Paresh Babn “I w-is 
wondering— well —13 Lolita— ’ 

Seeing Pareali Babn’a hesitation, Sacharita 
tried to help him out, bj telling him what 
used to speak to me 
u anything was on her mind, bat lately I 
have noticed that she has been keeping bar 
troables to herself But I know— “ 

‘ Lolita’s burden is such. ’ inlnrnmluO 

Sn**’ 1 "0>nl to 

acknowledge it even to herself I am nor- 
plexed to make out what is really bestTor 

SelyT’’ ® and go so 

‘here’s not a 

rnma. " cliaracter is spotless -one rarelv 
comes across sncli a real ^intleman ’• ^ 

Yon are right, Itadlia, sou are nolle 

misled 10 'judging “eKmcto' 

awa^°Tr„“''".t:ilf°tbS "“n" 

a .i'u 7 r.ry^ird:i“’°”‘^ 

SucharikaV head and s’fid ‘\ "? 

in. , val„ab!, l„.,„,?i'ii, ,’cU jr'‘^" 


forget this simplest of truths, that man is 
man It sets up such an eddy with its 
controversies round Orthodoxy and Brahmo 
ism that these distinctions overshadow even 
Universal Truth — and I’ve been vainly 
carried round and round this whirlpool all 
this time 1” 

“Lolita seems to be quite unable to give 
op her idea of a Girls’ School,” went on Paresh 
Babu after a pause “ohe asked mj consent 
to let her invite Bmoy to help ” 

“Let that be for a while, father,” advised 
Sacharita 

The picture of Lolita’s distressed look as 
she had left him, after his discouraging 
words, had been haunting Paresh Babu^ 
mind with painful persistence He knew 
that hia spirited daughter was not so much 
troubled by the tyranny of their Samaj as at 
n'"? to put up a fight against 

It, all the more because it was her father 
who had prevented her So he had been 
hoping to find some way of withdrawing hw 
prohibition “Why, Uadha,” he objected, 
whj should we wait ?” 

Otherwise mother will be vexed too 
sorely, answered Suchanta 
, Babu saw that she ivns right, but 

oetoro he could make any answer, Satish 
wme in and whispered soinething in Sucha* 
itasear, to which slie leplied “Not now, 
mil do*^r dear, not now ! To morrow 

But to morrow I have to go to school,” 
pouted Satish, crestfallen 
i> Satish, my boj ?” asked 

lare^i Babu with an affectionate smile 

® one of Satish's — ” Sucharita 
▼as beginning, -when lier brother stopped 
her hastily by putting his hand o^erhcr 
month, pleading “No, no, don’t tell him I 
-Uon t tell him I ’ 

of Suchanta 

Baba^' ” ' ** secret 1 ’ smiled Paresh 

said Siicharitn “It’s a secret 
iieaonly too anxious jou should hear!” 

ranawaj ’ 

l»rai4«''nr'*i^ after Ihnoj’s hipli 

fee i?nnl m” Suclmrita had asked to 

to “ reason wl.y featish had come 

Satish nft.7 '•^r enough to Suchanta I’oor 

tilottinef ‘ 0‘'t how such deep 

plotting could 80 easily fathomed 
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Poor days later Harao called on ilistress 
Baroda ^rith a letter m hu hand He had 
at last given up all liopes of ratesli llabn 
“Have I not been trying," said Haran, “to 
warn you from the very first 1 Some of you 
were even displeased with me for doing 9o 
Xow you will sea from this letter how far 
things have gone behind the scenes,’* and 
be handed her the letter which fjolitahad 
written in answer to her friend SaiH. 

hliitress Baroda went through the letter 
“flow could I have fore«cen this ? ’ aha 
erclanned "\Shat I couldn’t have even 
dreamt of has happened Bat don’t you be 
laying the blame on me, for I won’t have it 
_ It IS really all of jon who conspired to torn 
Snehanta’s head with your chorus of praise — 
there was no girl to compare with her »n the 
whole Brahmo Samaj I Now, if yon please, 
do what yon can to undo the doings of this 
paragon of >onrs 

“Wasn't It she who broaght Bmoy 
and GouTOohan into the house ? Still, 

I did my host with Bmoy to bring him to 
onr way of thinhing, and then tho wretched 
girl goes and brings out this Anntie of tiers 
from the Lord knows where and starts idol 
Worship in ouv very liotn«, so that now Bmoy 
too has lieen eo completely spoilt that he 
runs away at the sight of me I 

“1 tell you, Sacharita is at the bottom of 
everything that IS going on I always knew 
the kind of girl she vras, but I never said n 
word about it, and actnally brought her up 
so, that no-one would suspect she was not my 
Own child And this is what I get for tny 
pains 1 IVTiat’s the good of coming and ebow- 
f 'og me anch letters now, — it’s for you to get 
ns out of the muddle as best you can I ’ 

After Daran had handsomely confessed 
ms error, and expressed his reprets that he 
■wnnJih’nave so misunclers'tooct Uaroha in 'dne 
beginning, Pareah BabU was sent for 

“Jnst look at this, will you I” exclaimed 
Baroda throwing the letter down on the table 
hefore him 

After reading the letter carefnlly, more 
than Once, Paresh Babu looked up and asked 
“IVell, what of It I 

“IVTiat of It, indeed 1” mocked Mistress 
Baroda “M hat more do yon want I What 
more indeed could there be 7 Idol worship, 
tiaste observance, all’s been done under 
yonr very eyes, — now it only remains for our 
s daughter to be married to an orthodox 


Uindn And then perhaps you’ll bo wanting 
to recant and do penance to be taken back 
into orthodoT Society !— but let me tell 
yott plainly, beforehand — “ 

“You need not tell me anything at all,” 
said Paresh Baba with a slight laugh “At 
least not until something lias actually 
happened But whit makes all of yon think 
tliat Lolita IS to bo married to an orthodox 
lliiiclu * I see nothing about it in this letter ” 
“Pve never yi-t discovered what can mike 
you SCO things,” retorted his irato spouse 
“If only yon had not been so Mind from the 
vet) start, all this would never have hap- 
pened llow do you expect one to put it 
more plainly in a fetter like this 

“The best course would be," interposed 
Haran, “to show the letter to Lolita herself 
and ask her plainly whit she means If you 
will allow me, 1 can put it to her for yon " 
Before he had finished speaking, Lolita 
herself storinily rushed into the room 
saying * 1 nther, just look at it ! The 
Bmlinio Sima) has taken to writing anony* 
moos letters liki this 1’ 

Piresb Habii read the epistle which 
Lolita had brought The writer had taken 
It for granted that Lolita's marriage with 
Bmoy had been secretly settled, and had 
proceeded to shower both invective and 
advice lo addition, the writer imputed etil 
motives to Bmoy suggesting that he wonld 
Boon desert his Brahmo wife and marry again 
into his own community 

Haran took the letter from Pareah Baba 
after he had done with it, and wfaeo he had 
read »l for himself, be turned to Lolita with 
the words “Lolita, this letter makes you 
angry, but have you not given sufilcient 
provocation for it J ill you tell ns, for 
instance, how you yourself came to write 
such a letter as this other one I ’ 

IS wfi?n yoM t’ha'E "Saha "ftas ‘been 
corresponding about me, is it f” asked 
Lolita, after a moment’s bewilderment on see- 
ing her letter in Haran's hands 

Harm evaded a plain answer and said 
“Saila was bound, m duty to her Snmaj, to 
eond your letter to me " 

‘ Tell me once for all what the 
Brahmo Bamaj wants of me,” said Lolita 
making a firm stand before him 

•^his rumour that IS current throughout 
onr Samaj” replied Haran, “with regard to 
you and Bmoy Babu, is one which I for my 
part cannot possibly credit, but all the same 


I 
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I ^vould like to Imve *1 dennl from ^oar own 
lips ” ■' 

'• AVith blaming ejes Lolita steadied her 
trembling bands on the back of n chair 
And wbj do jon find it so impossible to 
credit, pray ?” she asked 

“Lolita,” said Paresh Ihhu gently placing 
his hand on her shoulder, “you aie to5 
excited just now You can talk to me about 
it loter Let it be for the present ” 

T,,i! 1 ?" matter up, Paresh 

-uabn, said Haran, uarnin»»ly 

His tone made Lol,la°bl„e up atreali 
1 ether tins I, it up, indeed ' 1 athet ,e „„t 
like joi't lot, etraid of the truth I Ho 
i;"''®, ‘'■an jour Brahmo 
tlrnt tk 1 toll jouto joiir face 

that I sec nothing either uroiig or impossible 
in inv ranrrj mg Dmoj Babu I" 

“Has It then been settled that be is 
en^i^dHamf D--- Samaj T" 

T all, ” said 

Lolita, “raoreorer, where is the necessitv 
for anj milialion necessity 

So hr Mistress Earoda bad bent silent 
content to an ail Hataii’a victory an§ Paresh 
Babu s penitent surrender But ehe could 

.m ® Lolita?” she broke m 

Do you know what jou are saj mg !” 

at all, mother,” eaid 
Lolita I ve fully considered every word T»m 

of Ita Samaj „t Il.rau Babu and his „t 

sneemd^Harar” 

IS i?’bC I '■'« fooedom 

slavery to Unlrutb 1 Wh’yilioStt^\ 
interfere where I am doiL ^ 
wrong— why should it morally 

obstacles m iny way ? ’ Howed to pat 

Haran with trmmSut’rrro^n^^ '’.j ^ 
knew that it would end m l alwajs 

bave^;';;ro“'™"nkrfo”r’;ou'V-°''‘S 7 

give way to tin, conceit Vh,d, ‘ 

offer advice to people who are m 

greater than yourself " ii, 

thrust she left the room P-'^f^mg 

''halcveri. going to bappe?r„f;'1;:, 


please sit down and let us discuss what is 
to bo done ” 

“We slmll have to do our duty,” said 
IHresn Babu, “but wo can’t he clear ns to 
what oar dutj is, in this excited frame of 
"" u j excuse me, but I 

can t discuss this matter now, I want to be 
left alone tor a little ” 

CnAntR 51 

“What n situation Lolita has created for 
imrself •” uas Suchaiita’s first thought when 
she heard all about it After a short silence 
siie put liar arm round Lolita’s neck and 
said “Sister, dear, but I am getting really 
frightened !” 

“What are 30 u afiaid of f” nsked Lolita 
‘After all this to do througliont the Hrah 
moSamaj,” said Suchantn, “suppose it should 
turn out that Binoj does not desire—-” 

I'j Babu IS all right,” said Lolita cou* 

udently, though with downcast eyes 

loa know,” went on Suolinnta, “mother 
has t»en tncournged by Panu Babu to hope 
that Bmoy will never consent to this mam* 
age when he realises that it will mean his 
leaving bis own communitj You should 
have considered well, Lolita, before }oa 
spoke out like that to Pnnu Babu 
»«Tr n y®*- sort} I spoke I” cried Lolita 

«ri ‘ party think that they 

o hunted animal by driv* 

^ brink of the ocean itselt, they 
nt know me I’d much sooner take my 
than fall into the 
jaws ofhis pack of 3 elpmg hounds ” 

JO® talk It o;er with father,” 

Suoharita 

“ti.-* assure you,” answered Lolita, 

j , fat^r will not 30m with these man- 
imnters Ho has n8\er tried to keen iis 
e ers Has he ever been angry when 
our opinions differed from his. or tried 
iliD M mouth by threatening us with 
Bamaj? How often lins 
^>mfor this, but 
los« ^ fear for us was lest we should 

Affcnp thinking for oursehes 

Winn I a “9 lip like this do 3 ou ima- 

E i‘® «“"endQr ns into the hands of 
“W?. Samaj-Pana Babu f” 

snnnrM.no ®hser\ed Sncharitn, “and 

doioii-nfn ®ther offers no objection, what 

do 30 U propose to do then?” 

will then I myself 

have to— began Lolita, but Suchanta 



(>onA 




n«*TT03!ly her ru!i '\\no, 

ay dear, joq reed rot lake llja rjtl*T into 
yonr trwij liandi J I bare tbojgbt of « 
plan'* 

That aTeBtog, just m SochartU was pro* 
paring to poorer to I*BmHRalQ’*, to him* 
••U caae twind This war hia n«nal time to 
sralk op tad down m the garden, alone, with 
hij head bowed in thought— it wns as if he 
were atrioolbing out all the creases of the 
dap’s work with the Irtlm of the pare dark 
ness of ercniDg and preparing himself for 
the night’s rejl bp storing op in his heart 
draaghta of ansulU d peace 

Sochanta’s loring heart was deejdj 
touched to see that he had giren np this much 
needed roUch and cowe to hi r, mst« ad. with 
his care-worn face Shi fel‘ all tfe heart* 
pangs of a inrther who sees her child, wlo 
ought to L« plvfing happilp. Ijing still tn 
pain with epes pleading for relief 

“Ton hare heard ererpthing, fladha I 
suppose I** aaVed l*aTesh Bahn 

father,’* replied Saehsritn, • I hare 
But whp are poa so treolled 1 * 

“I’m onlp worried nl<oat one thing,** 
answered Baresli Babn, “and that is whether 
I^Iita Will bo al le to U*ar the brnnl of this 
ttottn which she has raised In the first 
flush of oxeitrmeot we are often saslninej by 
a blind pride, but when one bp one tho 
froiU of onr action* begin to ripen, wo lose 
the strength to fiear up against them Has 
wlitA deci led on her course After thinking 
Well of all the cons»[}oences ?’* 

“One thing I can tell you for cerfnin,* 
•aid Sncbarita, “and it is that Lolita will 
nerer l>6 orercome hp any penaltie-* which 
the bamaj maj see fit to Inflict dmo her ” 
“lonlj want tobe iiirp,’’espl/iined I^iresh 
Baba farther, ‘ that Ixihta is not actuated hy 
a mere spirit of revolt ' 

‘'^*o iftUjpf,” said Slid arita low* rieg her 
eyes * If tlAt hml l«^n the case, I wmtU 
hare listened to I er for n moment 
iVhat wag hidden m her thoi ghis only came 
the surface when si r recriT*sl tliia sudd* rt 
shock For a girl like T/liti it will n* rer do 
now to- gainsay her Besides that, father, 
Binoy IS after all tncli a g >od fellow ” 

“And do you think that Timor is read* 
to become a member of the Brahino bsmaj T* 
Mkcd Paresh llabu 

“That 1 can’t gay for certain," replied 
Ducbarita “WTiat do j on say to oor consult 
•ng Oour Baba’s mother 7 ’ 

17-2 


I ba I I<r^n tliinLirig rnrself, tl at ii wonld 
!>*» a gooil thing if sou went," agreed 
tUresh llabu 

CnxPTti: 7>2 

When Binop went from .Inandarnoyi'i 
bouso on bis usual morning Tisit lo bis own 
lodgings, I A found A letter awaiting Lin 
IHs letter, like fxilita’s, was an anonimous 
one, and was as full of adrice as to the no* 
desirabilitj of his marrying l/>hts It was 
pointed out that, nut only would Jlinoy matfi 
hinttrlf nnhappr, but that it would be a 
disaster for i»Iitu as well If bower* r 
in spit** rif th< se appnhensions, he {leriiiteii 
in wntArtaining ihr ideo. be should further 
«. insider lie fart Hat [.olita’t cbe<t was 
weal, tb* doi tors baring ei eti siiij-ecte I her 
lo l>4 coniumptir* 

Rinoy WAS dttmlifnnnded At receirinp 
sorh A letter He badneanr imsgined flat 
Anyone conM bare tbc hardiliood to put 
such palpal iw fftl«eliood* into writing h(nr«< 
over It sras so obrious that the difference of 
social sphere made their marriage m any cftii* 
out of the tjncstion bevertheiew, the send* 
log of inch a letter to him made it only too 
clear that, in the Hrahtno ftatnaj tliefr pri< 
sr>t«* affairs had U-come the object of open, 
virulent discossiun It hurt Binoy grierouily 
to think what it must mean to Lolita to be 
subjected li> this kind of outrage If even 1 e 
felt A sense of shrinking repugnance at this 
indecent bandyiog from mouth to mouth of 
tbrtr nauiA* thus counted together,— after 
tbi* conld the sensitire Lolita L^ar the sight 
of bun * ’ 

Abu fur the human heart I In spilo of 
all tliH shrinking on tbo surface, a deep 
undercurrent of ]o\ thrilled across his being 
from end to end, refuimg to acknowledge any 
bArrinrof insaltor shauip 

Binoyr would hAim none of it,— of this tfn 
seemly jop that id «f f keep welling up from 
tl e deiitbs,— and he liegan lopnee rapidly up 
nnd down the seranlah jliit with the 
niommg light there minghd n kliil of gl*. 
rioos ecstney, so that eien the cry of the 
ImwVers as the* pass d nlong tbo street 
struck into the sery core of bis henrt Bus 
it not this very lio<w of insult wbieb had 
botne Lolita along and safely landed her on 
tbe sliore of bis heart* 

Till* picture, of Ixilitn swept off her own 
refuge ond cast on hi< protection,— lie could 
not banish from his mind ‘ She is mine. 
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mine nlono ' ’ his heirt cried out It had 
ne\er before mustered up tlie courage to 
breakthrough all coin ention and eay this 
with such assurance, but now that it had 
been proclaimed from the outside world as 
well, Bino\ could no longer hush up the 
response which Ins heart insisted on giving 
While he was pacing the verandah m 
this excited condition Binoj suddenly caught 
mght of Haran coming, along the street 
Ha felt Bure at once that his house avaa 
Haran B objective and that the same diatnrb* 
ance which had inspired the letter had also 
procured for him this visit 

When he had offei ed Haran a ciiair, Bmo\ . 
with no sign of his usual volubilih, waited 
tor his visitor to speak 

“Binoy Balm, you are an orthodox Hindu 
arentjou’ "'is Haran’s openin" 

“Yes, of course, I am repI.ed°Biiio\ 

annojed at my question,” 
8“ ulongblindl), 
MM=ious oE wl„t ,s l,\ppam„g 

A " “’"■'“y '«sp<=n«We fol 

much oE ths iinliappmesa la tins world bo. 

® qaestion, even if it be painful, 
which puts ns on our guard, reminding us of 
altlinate conse 
quences of our conduct, -such a one should 
a f»ena ! ’ 

w preamble is quite unneces 

I don t wish to accuse you of anv wilful 
transgression,’ then ventured Haran, ^‘‘but it 
.s unnecessary for me to tell jou ’that the 
poTsonou?’’ IS often equaRy 

Why tell me that which is unneceisarv ?” 


even Paresh Balm’s danghlers iti such n any 
as to amount to scandal, that is a matter of 
shame for your Saniaj rather than for them ” 

“If,” returned Haran, “anj girl is en- 
couraged to leave the protection of her 
mother and go wandering off alone on a 
steamer with an outsider, is that not a matter 
srhich her social circle has a right to discuss f 
—let me put jou only this one simple 
question ” 

“If,” cried Bino), “jou're not conscious 
of any distinction between inner conscience 
aqd outward conduct, then avliat need im- 
pelled yon to leaae oithodov obsenance and 
become aBrahmo? However, Pann Babii, 
I don’t see any good in continuing this dis 
cnsaion I’ll think oaer what you’ve said 
and do mj duty according to iii} lights ?— 
there I’m afraid you’ll not be of any assist- 
ance ” 

‘ I don't want to saj much more to jou,” 
answered Haran “I have only one last word 
of advice to offer, and it is that from now 
you should keep away from there, else the 
consequences may be serious Peibapsnone 
of TOu are even fully aware of the extent 
of the disturbance that the entry of yourself 
Md your friend has already caused in Paresh 
Babu's household ” 

When Haran had gone, Bmoy felt tortured 
with doubts With what corauality had the 
siraple.hearted, noble minded Paresh Babn 
welched them both into his home \ Possi- 
bly Binoy had on many an occasion unwit- 
tingly overstepped the limits which Bralimo 
invention imposed on an ontaider, bat never 
had that made any difference in Paresh 
Habu 8 regard and affection 

In this Brahmo household, Binoy’e nature 
had found a congenial home-life snch as 
no Uad never known before, and which bad 
”? scope and opportunity to 

realise itself and expand into fullness And 
that where he had 
lound nil this affection and happiness, his 
memory was to be left behind aV a galling 
8tain on the fair name of a daughter 
X treacherous rock on which 

Lolita B whole future had been wrecked f 
AU. I remedy ? Alas I 

nofi, ®t)3tacle was society in the 

thflm ^ ”°t the Dweller within 

Rnn nff that there was no truo rea- 

aon against their union ? Since God Himself 
the to Lohta with 

ttraction of love, how could it be 


gora 


isl 


inLereutly wrong, — their being thus drtwB 
together ! 

Coaid lie, whom Ilaraii and his Brahmos 
wotslnpp^, be a diSeient God ? Was He 
not the Ituler of human hearts ’ If, then, 
some dreadful prohibition stood with bared 
teeth, — barring the ^vay to their union, in 
ohedience to tUa behest of Society, but m 
opposition to the cotimandovent of the God 
of all llamanit}, — Avas not that itself the 
Demon of Untrutli ’ 

But alas wliat if such demon should have 
cast his spell over Lolita’s heart’ And then 
again— did Lolita at all feel — there was no 
end to the doubts with which he was beset, 
nor could ha see any way to get rid of 
them 

CiurrEP 13 

\\hvle Haran was interviewing Btnoy, 
Abmash had called on Anandamo) i with the 
news that it had been settled that Binoy 
was to marry Lolita 

* That can ueret bu true,” said Ananda 
moji 

“■Why not*” asked Abmash “Is it so 
impossible th \t Biuoy should h%vo thought 
of SDcli a thing ? ' 

‘ That I don’t know,” answered \uanda 
niu}i, ‘ but Vin sure that he would never have 
kept it secrt-t from me ” 

But Abmash kept on repeating that he 
had heard it from the Mrahmos themselTes, 
and tliereCore it must be true Ue added 
that he had foreseen this sad end for Diiioy 
long ago, and had eve i warned Oora about it 
W hen he had linished with Anand&moji, 
he Went doaustairs and retailetl the news 
with great gusto to llohiui, before he 
left 

When Binoy returned from bis lodgings 
that nionuDg, Ainiidanio.vi saw from his face 
that he was greatly troubled AfUrshehad 
made him take his meal she Called him into 
her own room, and asked “What is the 
matter, Bnioy * ’ 

' “Just read this letter, mother, will you *” 
W heu she had linishtul riading it, Jhnoy 
Went on “This morning, Danu Baba came 
to See me, and gave me & tvgular swldiog I” 
“W hat about 

“lie a-iil that my condsKt had givvn rise 
to a tvandal aWit I’aresh Babu's daughters 
la the Brahnio Saniai ” 

“Paoplo are saying that your mrtuga 
with Lolita ha« been settled —what is there 
so scandalous m that * ' 


“it the marriage had been a possible one, 
there would have been no point for scandal,” 
said Binoy “But it is ontrageoua to spread 
anch a cumour when the thing is mauitestly 
impossible ! It is all the more coivardly 
since it specially hurts Lolita herself ” 

“If you have the manhood,” said Ananda* 
moji, “joa can easily save her from such 
cowardly assaults ” 

“Tell me how I ’ exclaimed Binoy, taken 
by sorpTise at her attitnde 

‘ How else except bj marrying Irtlita ?“ 
“WTiat a thing to say, mother!’ cried 
the aatoanded Binoy “Touseem to think that 
for your Binoy everything else will give 
way, — that Binoj has only to say, ‘I will 
marry’ and the world Will hare nothing fur- 
ther to say on the subject, — that everything 
has been st uply waiting for a nod from me I” 
“W by all this tall talk about the world f 
Isn’t It enough if you do that which is lo 
yonr own hands * You have surely the power 
to «iT that you desire the marriage ” 

“Wualditnot bt an insult to Lolita to 
stittf such Bu unreasonable desire?” said 
Biuo\ 

‘Why unreasonable f" expostulated 
Anandatnoji Since the rumour has cot 
abroad, u is surelv regarded ns a possible 
luarrnge by them I assure you there is no 
thing to mxke loii hesitate ” 

Bit, mother ne Diust think of Cora's 
teelinci mustn t we ’’ 

Ao Riy child ’said Vnandamoyi decisive- 
ly, tins IS not a nixtter in which Cora’s 
feelings are concerned I know he will be 
angry, and I should rrieie to haie him angry 
with you But n hat’s to be done* If you 
have any regard for Lohla, y on tan never 
allow such a sUm to be left on her honour, 
in the minds of her own com nunity ” 

But this was more than Binoy could easily 
agree to ! How coaid he keep ready such a 
blow for Gori towards wlioni his foie had 
larneil with redoubled force ever since he 
had been senteuged to gaol Then there 
Were the ForctS of age long tradition To 
ifout society in thought was easy enough,— 
bat whan it came to action, wli%t a ntnaber of 
bonds big and small, felt the wrench ! Dread 
of tht unknown dirtasto for the nr-acenstom 
ed,—- dj ujt ri.ason, but only hold 
back 

“The more I know of yoo, mother,” ex- 
oKimed Binoy, “ the more astonished I am 
How ever do you manage to have such a free 
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mmd 1 lliis tod nuoii \()ti tint \ou 

don’t ha\o to tri-ul our palli ^ Ko 

thing 8eem« to dog jour footitojis 1 ’ 

‘ (>od hn^n't left anj more obstructions 
lu mj rnij laughed AinnJatnoji *‘lle 
cleared away o%erj thing at one strobe • ’ 

“But mother,” continued Biiioj, “whales er 
1 maj saj with mj lips, inj mind cannot got 
rid of ita hesitation^ Jn «pito of my tducatiou 

and outward attitude, s\ hen it comta to tho 
poirtt, I Cud that mj mind Ima remained os 
toolisli as ever 


At this point Mohiiii cauii ml« tho rooiii 
and began to question Bmoj so bra3.ineh 
about his rdiliOHship with Lolita tint bo felt 
he wanted to shrmlcwitbin himself for ser\ 
shame Controlling himself as well us ho 
could, he sat silent with eyes downcast, until 
Mohtm had left the room after pouring Ins 

choicest language 0Aere\ or j one concerned 
He ga\e them to understand that a shameless 
riot had been hatched in Baresh Babu’a 
house lo lure Bmoy lo Ins deslrootioii, and 
that Binoy had been tool tnougli to allow 
himself to he trapped “1 should like lo 

'a 1° ' '"'I'luded 

il^y 11 find him a tougher problem 1 ’ 
Surrounded on all aides by reproaches 
Binoy remained seited in aileut dtsmaj, till 
'"“1 “JtoBSud^nly 
Do you know, Binoy, wlint jou ouplit todo» 
You ouclit to go and see I’aresh Hahn A 
trunk talk with him will clear up the whole 


CliAlTtl 54 

U Anaiidanioyi s uncapeckd vieil, b, 
eWa eaclaiined ‘ \V h, , I was just „’n u 
point ot setting out to call on you I > 

i did not quite know Ihal," smile 
Anand.my,,‘hut I know what ,1 „ 
that would have brought you, lor I have cm 
on the same errand 1 he moment I heard tl 

r^sL^e jou"' “J""’ “"il"- 

Snehanta ^3 rather surprised to bee 
that the news had reached Anaiidamoyi’a ear 
and she listened carefully a 
^ye^t on My htU. .mother I HaSwS 
regarded Binoy as my own child >,e» whe 

o“nm\TL\1orrt 

«;seT>i!;;rVLSt"om“'t?“; 


Will \oii tirst If-ll mi, mj donr, has llitio^ 
Iiinisilf dono aiij thing miworthj ' ’ 

^ Nothing nt all I ’ exclaimed Suclianta 
* Jjolita ulonu is rosponatble for all this tumult 
Bmoj nestr dreamt that Lolita would board 
the alonner williout siuiign word to anjj'one, 
and jit people nro talking ns though it was 

pre*arraiiged Iwlnetii them xViid Lolita is 
such n spirit! d girl that she disdains to 
contmdict the rumours or explain what 
nctiiallj Inppenod ” 

“Wo must do Boini thing or other about 
it 1 * said Aiiandainoji * Since it has come to 
llinoj’s oars he Iius not Iiad a moment’s peace 
of mind,— he fcids that all the fault is lus ” 
‘Hojoii then think tliat Bmoj—” Iwgaii 
Sucliaritn but sliu lluslud in confusion and 
could not coinplote her sentonce 

vVimiidamoj 1 t-ime to her reseno bj reply* 
ing to her nnrinisbed question *‘I can 
nssure JOU that Binoj will do wliatexer he 
18 told to do for Lolita’s bake I boxe known 
him from Ins childhood,— when he gi'^s 
litmsclf, ho nexer keeps nnj thing bJcK I 
Iiax© had to go in constant fear lest he should 
lose his hiart where he cannot hope for 
return * 


ieib I great Mtigat lUKeii 00 

her iimid “kou need Imxe no such fear m 
Lolita 8 case, ’ she said “I know her heart 
qmtewelk But wdl Binoy be ready togne 
up his own community ?” 

‘‘His coinniuiiitj maj decide to gi\e him 
up, raid Anaudumoj i, “but wlij should he be 
the first lo do so? M hut nukes joii think 
such a thing may be retjiured of him ?” 

Bo JOU mean to say, mother,” cried 
oucliarita, ‘ that Biuoj cau marry a Brahmo 
.Tf 1 Jn orthodox societj f” 

If he be willing to do so,” answered 
Anandaraoj i, ‘ what objection can yew have f" 
•T" 8^® — how could that be 

possi le f stammered Sucharita, quite puzzled 
at tills view of the matter 

the easiest thing in the 
world, little mother,” said Anandamoji “For 
msfaMCB, ,n ,ny own home I cannot observe 
T,«n I** i-ustouis That’s whj so many 

peopk „I1 me „ Ohrietu,, At tile I, me of 
aW ceremonies I mjself keep 

know dear, but do you 

not take water in 
Ra^ n y why should I for that reason 
inniiK*! T home, or not my 00m- 

that ^ ^ never could bring myself to do 



GOUA 


Mu spite o! all our diftereucva sud all 
tlie rerilemeut I Iiase to autfer on that 
account, 1 ha\e accepted tbiii home and tins 
cominunit} as inv onn.and 1 lia; e norer found 
any difhcnlty ni living own life If 
ever that w too much obstructed, I maj be 
impelled to seek such ^vIly out as God inuy 
point out to lue , me mwliile, what I feel to 
be mine I shall go oil claiming as mine to 
the end , if the} do not accept me as theirs, 
that IS their look oat ’’ 

‘*13at,” said fbucharita still in perpleiilv, 
“iou know that the Brahmo feamaj holds 
certam definite opinions — what if Biuoy— *’ 

‘ His opinions are of the same kind, * 
internipbed Anandumoyi “Brahmo ideas ate 
no^ something outside the rest of creation 
Bmoy often reads to me the articles which 
appt^r IQ jour periodicals^ and I have never 
been able to see where any important 
difference of view comes lu ’ 

' Suchi Didi ] ’ called out LoliU ns she 
entered the room, and then stopped in con* 
lasion oa seeiug Anandauioyi, fur she could 
see at once from their faces that they had 
been talking about her. She would U%ve 
ffiren anything to be able to run aw-ay, but 
there was no way of escape 

^CoRie Lolita, come little mother 1** ex 
claimed Anaudamoji, taking her b> the 
hand, and making her sit down beside her, 
as though Lolita had already come specially 
Hear her heart She then went on with »ha*t 
she bad been saying 

‘ bone middle coursi., uiv dear, even 
between good and bad, has to be Uleu 
everyday, though that is one of tho most 
difficult things to do in the world But 
from It cot alwuvs evil, but good also 
comes If that cau be so, then it passes 
my understanding why it should be so 
difficult for two people, whose opmioos may 
differ, to unite happily Is the union 
between human beings only shout their 
opinions •” 

Suchvrita remained sitting with bowed 
head AnandanjoTi went on ‘’So Ibis 
Brahuig feainaj of vours is also gvtiig to keep 
people sinrt,— its decree to keep asunder 
wen those whose hearts God has joined 
together * Is there, then, no social system 
anywhere lu this world which onn overlook 
IcttT differences of opinion, for the sake 
of the unities Uml rvn make one grand 
Ilumauvty ? Are human bemgs only to go 
an Unatrelliag thus with tluir OoJ, C'intrivuj,; 


Ida 

this thing called society only as their battle* 
groDod 

It li^dithcuU to say whether this eii* 
thusiasin, which carried Auandamoyi away, 
was evoked only hy her desire to sweep 
aside all opposition to Biaoy ’s marriage 
with Lolita Had her unviety to clear 
away the hesitation, which Sucliarita seem- 
ed nnablo to overcome, no other motive' 
bhe most hare felt in her heart of hearts that 
il would never do for .Saoharita to remain 
tbas obsessed with Brahmo prejudices , for, 
if she held fast to her concinsion that Binoy 
conld not marry Lolita unless he became a 
Brahmo, then the one hope which had been 
keeping up Auaadauioyi during these days of 
her anxiety w ould be lev elled to the dost I 

That very day Binoy had a*ked her the 
question “Mother, shall I hare to register 
my lume in the Brahmo Samajf Shall I 
have to CO through even thvtl’ And she 
had replied “Ao, no! I don't see why 
that should be necessary ” Binoy bad asked 
further “And suppose they bring pressure 
to tievr on me * ’ “Ao,” sbe had repeated 
after due thought, ^‘this is not a ouitteT m 
which pressure cm serre “ 

Sucharita was not taking up the discussion 
\nd by her silence, Anaudamoyi understood 
that bucharita’s mind could not yet give its 
a«seot 

Anaodamovi went on revolving the point 
III Iter uwn mind — “It was only through my 
affection fur Gon»,“ she said to herself, “that 
I WHS able to break through my orthodox 
troditioQj Is not tlien bucharits’s heart 
sabciently drawn to Gora f If it had been, 
then surety she would not have made so much 
of such a trivial matter ” 

Anandamoyi felt somewhat depressed 
In only two or three more days Gora's re- 
lease from gaol was dae, and she had been 
rejoicing in the hone that a refuge of happi- 
ness would bo reaay awaiting him She felt 
that the time had come For getting Gora 
settled down, or there was no knowing what 
si.rapes be might get into But to wm Gors 
und keep him steady was not the tusk of an 
onliuary girl 

Onthuutherhaiid,it would clearly be wrong 
to allow him to be married, under false colours, 
into any orthodox family— -that was why she 
hvd refused so many offer* from fathers of 
immageable daughter', Gora used to say that 
he would not matrv at all, and people were 
astOQisbel that, ns his mother, she had never 
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protesfea ngainsl ]ih lUtisiiii So nl,M 
ttt last silo hnd dtli cltd signs of lus wi Aon* 
ifig in the right nuurlor, sht. had rtijicid 
exceodingh * 

Ihntiswhj Siicluriti'a iilont ul>| u itiuii 
proied so grtH n blow to I, or llul Lln 
nottbs womioMsil) to ubatidoii lU l,tl,. 
otid slio ,a,,l to bersdf ■ Ml „g|,,, l^f,’ 
s\ait nnd see ” f» * v a 

ClIAlnLL oo 

I’artah Balm was snmg *Jjjuot I 

f™l, lbB'*',d 'ii-s|«rl.t' 

witlilbo larootsasing Wito rrom nn awk- 
ward ..loot, oo Ibrsialk wl„rl.„ 
in oar Samaj is not north takinK sorwnsfi — 
what o-rctinr. them so nrnol, „t„ 

^inoy had come worhcd up with the idea 
hat l,n was nailed npon to ...ake n onrIfiS 
for Lolitas sake Ho knew he nonld halo 

Innff 1 ™'“"'*'}’’ “"<>■ what meant 

much more to him, Cora’s disapnointinent nnd 
3’“", haru In al le o 

P"‘ <»“ °E his mindhy 4iw[° 

nSSera','‘a?o„t ^“^Ik'e'WiS'S;; 

FilfSSSS 

l’are!l',“°^abj°“-'’l™‘ T’* 

thntjon have snnl. T mSd 1 °"“'^ delighted 
Jon seo llmt ,? „ TaX '‘’','”-hnt don’t 
regard tot her to cite? to 33 j'*'' f""* 

as a means of remMn^ ^ n>y daughter 
What I was triingTo^o'L,"" ,<>hIlgalloli J 

that the situation is not .V 

forani .ac„hce”„"n';„3p°,r"°"’ 
ohbgaLons oT dn'^''’ 

mind hasten to spread n. his 

like a bird whose'^ cage LI’"?®’ "'®hl. 

On the contrary ins mind .M?'" SI*"®’’ ' 
S!'’" np Its position tor hai ^,7/"’'^ 
ot duty helped to break doiL ti ' ’ 1 '’.’""“ 
barrier which Ind so loup 
showing It to be ntedleas^ ^ 

Ills litart wind lad nil ..i 
past been venturing on a i***“ 

«t«p3 and then bcatma rv ,,1 * _ . >*’«“»uloua 


«t^P3 and then boatmg a p^o.nL^^ T*''-*- 

nt length been it 


nnd Iiiul won itawii> mly lutlurtu Htihiiown 
r«giyn« How could he now turn it Inck * U 
''njoll 3 tn wtllforduli lo sound the ntrcat 
“Kctreat fj\ all nieatin,” Im hurt replied, 
* if the i» td ho j ouM -—I intan fo staj 1 ’ 
Non that I’lrtsli Bthu Imd not left him 
t-ttnst, Bmoy had to say “You must not 
tiiiiik that I ssnj Wanting to do something 
apiitiil intlnution, at the call of dut^ 
^ouwill giM joiir coii'enl, nothing 
could gno 1110 greater loi than such good 
fortune — I was oiilv afraid lest — “ 

* n»eru Is not tlio K ist ground for your 
unrs, 1 ‘artsh Ihhii fmnlcly assured him 
And Ins loio of truth im])ellcd Lim loadd 
without lasitatiun “I Iia\e heard from 
jocbiirita that XdoIiUi is not iiNerse to you ’* 

I) ^ Hash of joy shot through 

Binoy $ heart bo I/olita's secret Imd been 
rt\cMed to buchnrila » It htti and how T— he 
Wondered Some ttho of the tremulous ranlure 
of their commuiiiou found its wn> into liw 
being 

Jleaimply repeated “Jf you think me 
worthy of her then nothing could be a mat* 
ter of more intense happiness to mo ’* 

^ Just wait a little,*’ said lYirtsh Babu 
lAi me go upstairs and wnsult in> wife” 
Mistress Baroda, on being asked ga^e 
out her nltnimium at onto “Bmo> >\ ill hare 
'f •‘“tilted in the Brahmo bamaj ” 

Babu * course, of conrse,” agreed Partsh 

... ‘r^’!",', bo sollletl, Crit," 

imr*'?-^ ffn^da ‘ \\ by j„,„j f„, piinoy 

. w wn milat lie a ilay for the initiation 

ceremony She repealed to him, withonl 
Biiioy had come. 

’.iilnred '' 

tinl ^ Baroda “It’s easeii- 

family marry into a Brahmo 

As without answering 

that B.noy 
"f ^‘“•Sbter lie had taken 

IbJ B^hmo' bamaj “ 

he ’^^cry respect for Bmhino ideals,” 

iioUiinfw >11 jl’ ‘*^ 1 -Jmw there has been 

-ry to, aiS to he^'ome ."“.“emW ) 

.suier^ Si'inZdSaror'- 
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* It u itnp033il)Ip for me to ilcchro tint 
I cease to belong to Iltnda social}*’ ex- 
plained limoy, 

“Then it was wrong of yon erer to raise 
this question,” said Mistress Riroda severe- 
ly “W ere you proposing to do ua a favour 
by marrying oar daughter ?” 

Bmoy realised how grievous had been his 
error, (or he saw that lua proposal really 
did seem to be insulting to them But then, 
how could he agree to make the absurd de- 
claration, that he was not a Hindu, teomred 
^ the recently enacted Civil Marriage Law • 
How vehemently had both Oora and himself 
written about it at the lime 1 

^ow that It was unmistakeably clear 
t that Paresh Baba's people could not he ex 
pected to agree to his marrying Lolita, while 
athl remaining an orthodox Hindu, Bmoy, 
with a sigh, rose to take lease and making 
his obeisance to liolh of them, said apo 
logetically ‘ Please forgive me, I will not 
a^avate my fault by saying anything 
more.” 

As he came to the head of Uie 
stairs, he saw Lolita seated alone at a small 
desk m the corner of the verandah writing 
a letter At the sound of hit footsteps the 
looked cp and her eyes met his for yust a 
moment Is that moment, Binoy’e whole heart 
was chnrned with an indescrioable emotion 
This was not a case of first sight, for 
often had LoIitA raised her eyes to his, what, 
then.wss this mystery at work within bitaf It 
was the secret which Lolita had whispered to 
Sucharita and which, it now seemed to Bmoy, 
trembled nnder her eyelashes, like a patbos 
f laden cloud And the lightning of the pain 
at his heart flashed from his eyes fn the 
motnentarr glance he returned 

Then Bmoy bowed to Lolita, and ran 
down the stairs 

Chaptee 50 

On the day of Gora’a release from gaol 
he found Paresh Baba and Bmoy waiting 
tor him at the gate 

A month is not a long time Gota, on 
his walking tonr, had been separated from 
his friends and relations longer than that 
But now, after his month’s seclnsion in 
prison, at the sight of Bmoy and Paresh 
Babn, he felt ns if be had been bom 
again into the familiar world of his old 
friends ^Vhen he saw, under the open sky 
and m the light of the early morning, the 


gentle affectimi winch shone on Piresh Rabn’s 
peaceful face, the joy which he experienced 
as !i^ made his beart-fell ubeisunce, wo^ 
something he had neter known before 

I^resh Babu embraced the two friends in 
tnrn, and tiien Gora seized Binoy’a hand 
and exclaimed uitli a langh “Bmoy, from 
oar school days we have taken all onr edu- 
cation together, but I have stolen & march 
on you by what I liaie learnt in this insti- 
tution ’ ' 

Bmoy felt unable either to return his 
smile or make any nnsner JIis friend 
seemed to have emerged from the ordeal of 
Ills imprisonment as something much greater 
than only a friend He felt himself con 
strained into a reverent silence, until Gora 
asked “How is mother f ' 

‘Mother is quite well,” then he replied 
Come along, my son, ' called f’iiresh 
Balm, a carnage is waiting for you ” 

As they armed nearthe carriage, Abinash 
came ranning np panting, with a group of 
students behind him Scenting danger, Gora 
tried to hurry into the carnage, bntAbinaih 
was even quicker, and intercepted him 
“Wail a minute, Goar Babu,* he said and at 
the same mouient the students strnck up u 
song 

To.day, after tbe dark night of sorrow. 

Dawn Las come * 

The bonds of subjection are shattered, 

Dawn has come ' 

“Ob do be qniet I” roared Gora, rn hn 
big voice, turning scarlet 
The students stopped 
“Abinash, wliat’s all this to do about f” 
continued Gora 

Abinash, nothing abashed, brought out 
from noder Ins shawl a garland oi white 
flowers carefully wrapped m a plantain leaf, 
while ayoong boy began to read a congra- 
tulatory address, printed m letters of gold, 
in a single pitched voice, with the steady 
speed of a wound op musical box 

Thrusting aside Abmash’s proffered 
garland, Gora flared up m a voice full of 
exasperation “WhaVs this pantomime T 
Have you been conspiring all the month, 
publicly to acclaim me a clown m your 
troupe f” 

As a matter of fact Abioash had been 
planning this for a long time He had 
thought that it would make a great impres 
eion, and had not taken Bmoy into his conn- 
sels, as he was covetous of the applanse 
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which he felt sure this nnnsinl tlemonstn- 
tion would e\oke lor, at the time of which 
we speak, this kind of public nuisance had 
not become common Abmash had already 
■written a description of the scene for the 
papers, leaving only one or two details to be 
nlled in after it was actnally over 

shouldn't say that I" he protested 
lijou have been suffering imprisonment, have 
we not, everj moment of that month, siifleted 
even more the everuciating fires of onr 
smouldering wrath 

i. ,“*^0™® Abmash, j on must be mis- 

taken 1 observed Gora drilj “If onlv jon 
will look on jour sleek fignre, yon will find 
no trace of the ravages of nn\ fire It must 
nave gone out * ’ 

Bat Abiiias^h u-as not to be squashed, and 
persisted ‘The minions of the Kinglin\e 
tried to insulUon, but here, m the name of 
the people of all India, we bring jou the 
garland of honour— " ^ wie 

GoJJh® ‘‘"g, beyond a joke !" cried 
Gora, as he elbowed his way through the 
throng of Abmash’a followers and, reach, 
mg the carnage door, invited Paresli Babn 
to get in 

1 .. I"* 

el h,m ,v,?ho«lluy ®°'" """ 

1 .. . reached Calcutta the next morning, 

by steamer, and Gora found a crowd waitiiig 
to do him honour outside his house Managing 
somehow to free himself from their clutches 
he hurried in to see his mother 

Anandamoyi had taken her bath earh 
that morning and was rcadj waiting for 

her feet, she could not keen back the 

l“uSrr.ta ' 

fel'»iied from hi 3 
f " 0™“ "ont to him 

1ml thu lime ho rvns careful to inoU his 

tion" ’ ^ pnnficn 

Si=,S5i==!s* 


‘Xo, no!’ died Krislimdayal in dismay 
‘There's no need forjou to take it so seri- 
onsU ns all that I don’t approve of the 
idea at all !” 

“All right then,” said Gora, “let me 
take mj directions from some good Pandit ” 
“Ton needn't consult any pandit,” 
persisted Krishnadayal “I give yon mj 
assurance that no purification is necessary 
in your case ” 

Gora had never yet been able to compre 
hend wh\ n man, so particular with regard to 
ceremonial observances as Krishnadayal 
was, never allowed any kind of rule or 
restraint to apply to Gora,— not only that, 
but he would obstiintel} oppose all attempts 
bj Gora to behave as evera good Hindu 
should I 

WHien Gora came for his breakfast he 
found that Anandamoyi had placed Binoy 
next to him “Mother, please move Bmoy's 
seat a little way off I” he objected 

what’s wrong with Binoj I ’ 
exclaimed Anandamoji in surprise 

“Isothing IS wrong with Binoy, hat, 
oc ®®® I’m still ceremhnially unclean I” 
matter,” answered AnandamojJ, 
Binoj isn t at all particular about these 
observances ” 

“Bmoj may not mind, but I do,” said 
Gora ’ 

When, after their meal, the two friends 
Went upstairs to the deserted room on the 
top storey, they were at a loss what to say 
to each other Bmoy could not think of any 
^y to broach to Gora the subject which 
ftnd been uppermost in bis own mind for the 
post month 

Questions about Paresh Babil’s family 
also occurred to Gora, but he did not 
n ion them, waiting for Binoi to introduce 
e subject It is true tnat he had made 
the usual inquiries of Paresh Babn as to the 
tnr people, but that was merely 

1 ** politeness His mind was 
much more detailed news of 
them than merolj that thej were well 
mntv. n a“^ jwnetnro Mohim came into the 
breathing heavilj with the 

Imv/w breath, he said “Binoy, we 

n7w tW ‘bis time for Gora 

fnri.}i»p i?£.i 't^ come, there’s no need for 

"What do V ^be day at once 



Mnlimea IV liat males you «mi]e ! You’re 
my tenacious memory, are you? 
a Si ^ ; to bo done ! A daughter » not 
LrfaTl’thl’ “ *>0 

mu to ? .T r”? ■'“’P'J’ “I'O" 

® ! Its no langhiDP matter, 

ltre,"hSms.!f ■■ " P””"' 

ntmcH'o''’ ^ohim “11 this 

fh" settl! Pemonshasgot to do 

that 1 1^’ *1" ^ undone indeed! Kow 

ihSliir .'i' . ““ '’“'P' !■<>''“ bare to 

Shoulder that responsibility " 

bis a solemn silence Even 

inipelbimto 

snn,«°^’ realising that there was some bitch 
somewhere, obserred “I can tale charge 
feVst n£l‘i® ordering tL 

loo LtrV® ffoests, 

to "lake 
I’’® to marry your 
terms w^ih not profess to be on intimate 
term, uith the God of Lore, and aluaya 

diitancS*” ’“'""biiu from a safe 

ron'SSn’* '“ugiue fur a momeat that, beoaate 

mr hlr.i "b ‘'“'"B '’beJ yoa 

Boaleu j'^bya Burpnaeyiait I have 
M ideauhat designs be may hare on yoa, 

Bmor I,'’'" "BU'd to 

that Tf 1 '1 “‘’bing a fine mess I warn yon 
rf hl^. <'™,7tb.ng to him lastiad 

to repent yonrself, we shall have reason 

“°oh rather repent for refusing to 
than to ^“*‘^'^‘ty that doesn’t belong to me, 

I "FcmUy Sd”!"" ^ “ ‘*■■"8 

cive *®« ® 8®®^ Brahmin 

Brote.!t^”*v‘^‘1^^’ *^^tp, and honour, without 
wS/r ^"®*be ont aMohim ‘ You, who go 
keetiTvo sleep m your ansiety to 

you? e®od n.ndus, how will you show 

rene<»ftii * *5 poblic if your best friend tarns 
“"® marries into a Brahmo family ? 

■what JsBM '*■ *ayiDg nothing more than 
one^P®. are falling over 

I atlAft a®' to tell Gora behind yonr hack 
IS be,T r Pfesenee, and that 

or all concerned If the rnmour is 


false, eny so and the matter ends there . bnt 
If true, yoad better come to a settlement 
with Gore, once for all ” 

^Finding Binpy slill silent, Ifohim left the 

“What’s np, old fellow I" then ashed Gora 
thinw- i’^ ‘I'lhualt, said Binoy, “to erplam 
things by giving yon scraps of news, so 
I was looking for opportunities to tell you 
ererjth.ng’ gradaally-bat nothing m this 
r k convenience i vents lurk 

behind their cover like beasts of prey, and 
then ponnce on us when least pvpected And 
as for news, it’s hke the fire m the straw 
heap which smoulders unnoticed till it 
blazes op all of a sudden and then there’s 
no patting ,t out That’s why I am getting 
inclined to agree with our ascetic hermits wh5 

S™tionl”““ " “u ™y to 

■'ccp yonrssif, 

2, u i ‘ba rest of tha 

world keeps sliB Iilewise,” langhed Gora 

in.’rtll'’ t S” r ’■"b' ‘toublee if year 

iMrtia falls font of those who are momng 
, you ">«» BO on as the world does, taking 
care that its hannenmf* .tr. .a.i . L‘ s 


18—3 


care that rts happenings do BoVtaU Von^^ol? 
safe your guard lon’re sure to be taken in f 
found unready * 

Ti.«r}®V* '”y^®®^^^ak*ne88,” assented 

Binoy I never am ready 1 This time, too, I 
MS unprepared I never nnderstood how 
things were tending , bat now that they have 

biUty It wouldn’t do to run away from 
^le^ntness, merely because it would ba^ 
been belter if it had never happened ” 

®P.B'Doy came straight 

to the point ^,ng to unaVoidable circfm, 
^n«s, I have been placed in such a poaitmn 
with reference to Lolita that nnla., f _ 

^Gshawill have to endure thernsnlt onh^ 

Kr-rSlSrSe' b" Fi'opt 

“Let mo heat more definitely what kind 
of. posit,,, yea 

‘lli’Sn’™ “oswred Binoy 
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un'i%oidabl0, its penalties also cannot ho 
avoided I£ her bamaj insists on msultinn 
Lolita, she must hear it ns best she can *’ 
‘iBut,” said Binoj, “tlit tnein’f of saain? 
her trom it ate in nij hands t” 

“So nmcli llie heller, it tint he leallv bo.” 
reioieed Gore “But the mere lehemeiice 
ot jour nssetliou is not enough to nnhe it so 
Men who ate in dito need maj ptrsoado 
themselves that in theft or murder Ihej have 
the menus ot saving the sitnation But 
these are not true means for nil that Ion 
talk ot jour dutj to Lolila hut is that join 
Styr"*"' "» autjtojour 

v«r?!i’? "e°'‘ Wl'S 

very duty towards sooietj which had prcveat- 
ed h 5 agreeing to this Btahmo marriage, for 
nowh'sargnmeiitatiieness was in the ascend- 
ti . ‘ he leplied, “1 don’t 

“S'ee Mmdjou, 
ot Tn ntLT“^'"r® “^e'est Society becanse 
eoidond^ \\hatl 

v?dml^ho that above both society and indi- 
IIi.m’iH in which both ate 

estaUisbed Just as the saving ot the in- 
dmdnnl may not alnays be the highest dnty, 

he the ophold- 

ing of what 19 right ’’ 

Rm'ht wf!’’? “"J abstract idea ot 

a.;S”’:bjel'f 0™ “"4 '"a™ 

"But I can I’ eaclatmed Binoj. now 
,“«'ehteou,uess ii, not 
depend on indn idiial or social considerations 

md d both social and’ 

individual conduct If once joa mal.ra 
religion of what societj happens to SomLd 

imdJi'Ze!- jf rr^iS 

lu the way ot what is tight and reZmmWe 
then ox^ralHiijimg such obstacles 13 the 
bes service one can render to swictv 
If it la not wrong for me to marry Lolita 
nideed It 13 incumbent on me to Jo so then 
I ahonld be failing m my dutj if I aon’t 
rnenlj because community may be 

“Are jou to be tlio sole indfro nf -nri. » 
right and wrong ?'• ashed Go?a “Are 
not to consider into what sort of « 
j on will be plaemg j „„r "hda™„' Jy >Z"h“ 
marriage r ^ " 

“It IS just by Ihinhmg I, to that,” retamed 
Binoj, "that we perpetuate socml wrong? 


.AViiy Ihendojou blame the pool clerk who 
snbmits to tho kicks of his foreign master f 
Does he not do it for hts children 1” 

Binoy tlius armed at n position, m the 
course ot this nrgument with Gora, which he 
had ne^ei reached before Onl) a few weeks 
before, Ins whole being had shrunk from the 
bare possibility of t rupture with his 
community He had not tlien argued the 
matter out with himself, and if this discus 
Sion with Gora had not taken place, he 
would probably haae allowed his conduct 
to drilt along the current of tiadition, 
against his real nature Hut now that he 
had been put on his defence, his inclination 
bespoko the support of his conscience, and 
became oil the stronger 

'llie diocussion with Gora raged hot and 
fierce Jn this kind of argument Gora did 
not usually appeal to reason, relyingonthe 
force of his own conviction But though he 
now applied all his rare strength to o\er« 
throw Binoy *8 orguments, he found the forte 
of opposition too strong for liim So long 
ns It had been only a question of Gora's opi- 
nion against Binoy’s, Gora had invariably 
l^en victorious— -but to day the two men 
themplves were opposed It was no longer 
the clash of weapon ngaiust weapon, —keen 
steel now touched sensitive heart 

Finally Gora exclaimed “I don’t want 
to bandy words with you Tor there is 
nothing much to argue about It is a 
matter on which our hearts should come to 
an understanding What hurts me sore* 
y IS, that for the sake of marrying a Brahmo 
r sliould be ready to cut yourself 
oil Irom aour own people Ion may be able 
•who? ^ never could, that’s 

position"*^ differ, — not iii our intellectual 

where luy love is 
knifo > i calmly apply the surgeon’s 

™ ><’“>■'»» 

heart Btrfnrra*^^ / with my 

what ^ India, — no matter 

abuse Jo . '"'th her, or what 

nniona^r,* ^*eap on her I don’t want 
whether TOf '"if ^ be greater than her, 

To di Ido not wish 

me from her which might separate 

And beV I^«adth !» 

answer Gora'^^ Binoy could get out his 

whole World hn<."r* this 1 'When the 

worm has forsaken India and heaps 
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Tio,. >^„r‘ e j , ’ ‘"J "’•S'* to 8oa« 

.u^”!‘i°' ^"''™»»'-«™ 'ery c-isle-ridden, 
uperstitiona, idolatrous India of mine I If 
'""“P’ yon mnsl give me 

to control his emotion, went 
OM on to the verandah and began to pace np 


u, '’HUB .ijjnoy remamea broodiDij 
in aiW, till tte^^servant came and an. 
noanced that n crou-d of people vras i%aitiDf» 
to see Gora ontside^aod Gora, glad of the 
opportonity for escape, w^-doj^nsfairs 
(To he Continued) 

Translated hy ^V W PEARSON 


INDIA AND THE NEW ECONOMIC ODTIOOE 


T he economic life and organisation of 
this coontry have been eahjected to 
nn.1,. almost imperceptible in 

»°mnvtd’d' '’“PP”'*'”™*"™™”""'!. “ih 

Burdf.ite,“'iS:e‘^ 

""d it h a position to 

a'”ii h‘„tt ‘“'P'." "'•""tactored commo 
ioooVtrv s'l'eT’’"?’ Ptodoclionot 

need. <* by its economic 

nrcli,' *bot point of view India 

{e?*noi i”?'” ’"““Sb for the needs of 

presnnil," cnltoro and civilisation 

bte made possible by Ih, bonnties of nator. 

Sit, ‘b- I»«‘b» 

which h ^*‘‘1 "bnodance of wealth 

ramSvnrP’, "’train The most 

^atkabl, featnre about the changes in 

SnH'” ' S”"'' branght 

«»« during the course of a century ,, that 
id wIS '*™ ''"b'" "tb the Empire 

imi ‘H 'f',' ‘b» '’"'<1 by lies of 

, , which have had the most unfavour, 
auio consequences for herself, whilst they 
are immensely beneficial to Great Britain and 
laLr.b " ,™""t'ies Territorial division of 
arn comtnarcial interrelations which 

diiia. k m 8a exchange of commo- 

intn ^ all the parties that enter 

nto these relations have in the case of India 
draining away the fcNjd 
P^ace and raw untenals of the country id 
'‘icaange for manufactartd goods and articles 


Br Peof P a WADIA 


which can scarcely be regarded ns among 
the necessaries of existence. The food pro- 
duce and the raw materials which India 
exports, wheat and rice, cotton and oil seeds, 
mioems and metallic ores, lards and skins 
«elhe lery foundation of His prosperity of 
Great Btilnin and of her inereasing era. 
mercial greatness which mate it possible for 
ber to maintain an abnormally large popnla 
tion, almost thrice as large as that whief she 
conid normally support, whilst India gels 

stores and tinned goods and the rest which 
her vast popnlatlon might easily supply for 
Itself or do without ITe do not wish tl 
imply that an India capable of determining 
her economic policy for herself would be 
a loser in entering into economin relations 
with the rest of the world , but w. do augS 
that an India whose economic policy is d^^er! 
mined by imr alien riders lose.'morf than she 
gains-, f she gams at nll-by being led into 
the commonwealth of nations for the „ 
change of commodities The simnl, i 

lamp, will, wick, immersed ' 

other cmdo products cf th, “J 

tb, n,«i, of the biseMdl^i PP'a‘‘ 
possible the meditations of Ib'^ 

™£™^rt.tv,“'hrghK'~ 

tt”prp,,“'''£'';rl'''^ - ‘be;w““,a,'e“o1 
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country Las to face Int an nneqoal distriba- 
Iwa oE tho popuUtvon btougbl abont as an 
inevitable consequence of tbenen ttndencies 
ILat UntisL Knle in India Las imported with 
it \Se are not enemies of macLine pcoduc- 
lion and machine made goods m themselTea , 
It cnght to be looked on as a privilege of 
oar times that progress in large scale prodnc 
tion should, bj economising hnman laboar 
in making the nece«sariea of life, relea*e such 
enetgy Iot a life of freedom and creative 
what we deplore in onr country is 
the reckless, unorganised, haphazard manner 
in which the process of introducing macbine- 
made goods has been allowed to work ont the 
destruction of indigenous arts and crafts — the 
oatural consequence of the political environ* 
meat which involves the presence of a rating 
element interested only m finding a market 
In this country for cheap mannfaclnred 
prodncts of their compatriots and, side by aide 
With t,of the teeming millions who are ruled, 
dumb and hitherto voiceless, whose interests 
*onld have necessitated the planning 
a carefully thought-out economic policy, 
which would Lave nioimised the oils of the 
transition from the earlier domestic and goild 
of production to the factory system 
« hiUt thus the poorly caltivaled soil is 
overLurdened with a population increasing 
in numbers on account of the causes we 
have indicated, we hare, oo the other 
band, m our growing cities the oils of 
slum life, overcrowding, insanitary dwell 
mgs, disease and destitntion introduced 
on an aggravated scale Capitalism, factory 
production, machine made goods have all 
come to stay in this country , we are not 
Sorry that they should have come what wo 
regret is that we should hare failed to 
profit by the experience of the M est, that 
We should be subjected to the social and 
economic evils at capitalism m the same 
manner as in the IS est, and that those in 
whose hands the destinies of this conntry 
rest should be so absolutely indifferent to 
its interests as to allow these evils to creep 
m without any attempt at ptofiting by llio 
lessons of the past 

In the third place II estern ideas and 
influences, more specially the ideas and 
ideals that dominated English political and 
vconomio thought in the last two cenlniies, 
that have been embodied in English institn 
tions and laws and traditions, have been 
penetrating into our country throngh a 


hundred different channels and hare been 
nndeTmiQing pur social liaditions and ideats, 
onr old economic organisation, onr in^tilutiona 
and modes of life The 'educational system 
that the British rulers introduced into this 
country 60 or 70 years ago Las been, infiltrat- 
ing into the minds of the tbou«and3 who 
come under its influence from jea^ to year 
the individualistic trend of tbongbt that 
underlies the whole of English literiitnre , 
J S Mill and Herbert Spencer in political 
philosophy, Adam Smith and Ilicarao and 
M&Uhus in economics, Milton and Burke 
and Macflolay, and the lyrical literature er- 
tending from Shelley and Byron to Tennyson 
and Denley, this is the food on which the 
rising generations m India have been brought 
up for the last few decades , their ideals 
Lave profonnd!} influenced Indian thought, 
andhaie been translated into the praetjee 
of daily life The caste system which in its 
trne spirit embodied an ideal of social 
service and co-operation between the 
members of the social unit has been gradually 
undermined nnder the influence of these 
ideas and this process of disruption has 
been helped by mraern methods of travelling, 
by increasing rontnal intercourse in cities, 
by increasing contact with institations that 
lay more stress on the welfare of the indi 
Tiaoal (ban on the welfare of the social 
groups to which be happens to belong 
Ifae nigh caste Brahmin finds himself often 
forced to sit on the same railway l»nch as 
the Chamar and tbeMahar, and this levelling 
pressure is exerted not only by railway, but 
likewise by the courts of law, by the revenue 
officers, by the general administrative 
machinery of the country A social system 
like that embodied in the organisation of 
caste may m its present complicated net- 
work of narrow, ezclnsive social compart- 
ments be attended with undesirable conse- 
quences detrimental to the welfare of the 
groups subjected to other influence , and we 
do not desire for a moment to defend or 
justify class eiclusiTism of this kind which 
saps and undermines aocnl sobaanlj But 
m Its essence and as it existed in the earlier 
days the caste system was a social institn 
(ion that linked the various classes of 
together on a basis of mutual help 
***vice and secured co-operation and 
e^hange of such service by division of 
labour The danger that threatens India 
to-day nnder the influence of British rnla is 
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revenue they got mlhin the conntry, the 
British rulers hare not only eveicised an 
autocratic domination, bat have been absen- 
tee rulers, drawing away from the country 
enormous wealth from year to rear which 
builds up not the prosperity of India but the 
prosperity of Great Britain Mr Dload 
George Maj may hold a erednlons crowd 
hyhnotised bj speaking of the British Pinnire 
as a trust held not for prestige or profit bnt 
for humanity and of the beneficence of 
the Pmpirc Two thousand years ago 
the Homan emperors called themsehes 
similarly the “benefactors” and “saviours” 
of the provinces which were erploited 
by the tav gatherers and snclted dry br the 
proconsuls and their hordes of minions 
Rome was proud of tlip “freedom” it con^ 
ferted upon the provinces whom it depriied 

bSle” “"'•'te mans 

, “"f mandalea” under which 
““t'ons were to bo fostered into self, 
aetertrunjiig and self gOTerning powers The 
diyassionat, speclafir who h®al heeTwnih! 
mg the trend of influences in India under 
no!*'h'r''’*i°'S“ '"'"i'cl years can- 

JaleSl a the result of this 

d?^itrm,^ tl J"’ economically 

disastrous, that under the dull, leiellinc 

frSom °aad°a* >'fe ■«§ 

ireeaom and the spirit of adrentare hare 

departed from the people, and that as IlomB 
imparted her cnltiire to the provinces she 
ccaquered, sc at the best Drita.a^.a, ,rpa„° 

Dot vvlmi culture of the tUst 

illtn ^ 8'gniCcant is that i%estern 

NaLrtb la “E" f'd™ •!««• Of 

f^'Sioai 


which European thoaghfc and the Faropean 
conscience aie now revolting Ibe “acquisit- 
ive society”, characteristic of Europe m the 
past centurj and a half, organised round the 
motive of individual love of gain, and tend- 
ing through contmnous education by precept 
and evample to strengthen the selfish in 
stincta, has resulted ineMtably iii the horrors 
of warfare and deliberate man slaughter 
If this is the culture that we are ashed to 
accept from the est, the sooner we rid 
onrseUes of it, m favour of our sure old 
world ideals, the better 

The world is at nil times in the throes of 
re\olntion Upon each generation “the ends 
of the ages come'* let there have been 
few upheavals which can be compared to tbe 
one we are now passing throngb It be- 
hoves ns, at such a time, to take stock of our 
achievements, and instead of drifting with 
the current and accepting as inevitable the 
economic trend of our times, to build npon 
the solid rock of our best ideals in the past 
a structure suited to our needs and our 
spiritual instincts, a strncturo thnt^ wonld 
reject many of the things valued by humanity 
to day, and would rest on n spirit of fellow* 
ship and co operation in harmony with onr 
traditions In tilings of the spirit, in the 
°°*j**}P of truth and righteousness, there are 
no diJierences as between nation and nation, 
man and man, white skin and black 
skin. East and West And with whatever 
opiTOTtnnities are offered to os here in this 
land dominated by alien rulers, let us all 
strive to realise the Kingdom of God on earth, 
with the comiction in our hearts that God is 
not bidden behind the veil, in theological de 
fimtions or in temples made of brick and 
wbJw’'' 1 ^’°^ us, abroad in the 

soul to 1 .-, I striving with heart and 
•»«1 to tnolhi, ,h„ 


AMERICANS LOOK THROUGH A TELESCOPT’ 
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a ”eV'd^ 'z%tzrr. •» -? 


*alue, for tlie country, of the changes which 
iirittsh rule has brought with it in the 
shape of laige scale production, of India’s 
entry into world politics and into internation 
a commerce, we nre prepared even to 
suggest that the rude and sudden shaLiog 
np of her social and ecnnotrur inefifnhnns IS 


the ininf f„ gradual disappearancft nf ** social and economic institntions is 

■* necessary prehmmary to her prospect of 
"■'‘’■'is tl« largar^ife which the future 

tl.e™Zbir T”“''^i‘'‘''““«''”‘'ZS„8 '’t? But we must ul-o 

]oint-fnmilvo ] ° “P the farail\ ti.a f expansion of her foreign 

joint-lamily system . “3 Ahe trade means the expUation of her Wentfal 

SOnrrAQ nf i r... .• i*_ 


)0inwZ™;y:Zmw,toZ,‘''“ 

and SDccession 13 not nn ‘**^*®ritance 

Imdu culture ‘\nd *0 


fade means the exploitation of her 'potential 
IImdu“''c'uTture "''JtkiiiB pccuiiM"to fo^fSiers, tlint employ 

Iientago IransmilS It >a ■» liases oipilal m the country onu 

to be traced in f™” earlier days and troni involves the dram 

Ibe early Greeis ' ai,d°°'n “Banmlion of year to \°o enormous wealth from 

us amonir the T, ^ Honians as much w degradation of her 

'vblle in^ha But wage earners, the hewers of 

under the nre 'nrl “ '“P-aiy disappeared »f ™‘er, that her 

conditions m social and economic i otirreiicy, her taxation are all 

■which the indiiidnaYwal “ki “'Sui'salion m mm’^^nurZ'^ "■ thought out econo 

rights and his ® assert Ins ^lining at the true welfare of 

hrger groups to against the a 

especially ^the hfJli ^®*®°gea. m India anf°i’f^ experimentation 

Ronefition, in"^ the STj'I '”>®'”"“ l'on to her ^ to the interests of 

shifting political “ “"slantly thatZY’ *"‘t '* still more regrellahle is 

the Pathin, may have Z 'Y a tho-ei! let iZ “'=■» "'”f 

rulers of the land w *''« U'"da [fm ‘““t hundred years 

hare overtlirown the ^Tvfilf ^^“Shals may all thZ^I^ ” "1 '^“"Ser of losing touch with 
turn tolleued liv th, !lV;‘’'i.T,’ 1* m 2 , "a ”"“t Preeioiis and valuable in her , 

nUecled 1ml liltl, tim 'haiigos and ‘ “nl social life, of despising 

«f the rillage, ,ill‘’’;c.‘>“‘'‘ soeml fZ Zf, tiunsmitted throng'll till 

British Anf even imder tZ'S"‘ "'e EaY ‘"'e 

the vn™ “'.'"O'-' US It beats mtol’t '"leresls ^ ''dmlZte'l'i'jh'',.''.:”. 


fF-'- rS: 


interpsiii f ®“ho>‘3inated tho economic 

which mnl ^ ^ larger interests 

limZrFrrrrH",'^ 


, _... rj I , ® akin to the gods 

;; this social in,lltmr“„‘“'i'''”,''i‘"re It sated ‘'"S silnjtion is uggra- 

llirimtenedwitlidissoi”,','”" "'ii'h is being that ip ‘"I'' >'ee™'es aware nt the fact 
of economic conditions and ®r the pressure lv n eeni "stern countries nfter living near 
luence of themai Xh"'^„""'l'r tho ""iter socnl and 

in Im ci^e, „f Pi" embodied rSS " 'l''”"’ '"'S'"" "" Individnalism, 

I?,nl‘Y, rulor.'"'""""''''" regn- pZnC.'nTnY'™' “"P"“''s'”. unorganised 

“V' *‘3. then the rn.ni. regulS distribution 


n-,,,;,' 3 inon the result of « * roguhtetl I’.tv «c * “Tstem of distribution 

t^a iram fondness for ni "* chorislusd with 

lalZZ'. tf 1' •'"^eu 


ddl. ‘’'"-"'"K 'll the writern 
man ll 'euud'd on Urn simple 
•■lundmsnot luo l,y h,ead nloio 


only tie darlr, S'vmg I”" TI.. new 

rri^iarcd to n^rm Hm'Z, ']rS,- 

ttrnmnenl Irnth that 
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— a Iratli wliiclt the sapes of India had 
realised centaties before it was proclaimed 
Palestine » ate now coming lo realise 
that wealth or welfare cannot lie determined 
by purely monetary standards , that economic 
life in the IVest has hitherto been bused on 
the assomption that it is the po^ae^sion of 
food, drink and clothing which gives »3 
safety and that it is their enjoyment which 
gives ns real satisfaction in life , that pro 
dnction m the West has hitherto been 
carried on not for nse hot for profit, and 
that a spirit of commercialism and of money 
making pervades the entire economic machin 
erj Ibat prodnctiOQ and commerce are to 
be regarded as means of satisfying the pri 
mary organic needs of men, that only euch 
things are to be prodneed and in such qnan 
titles cs mil satisfy these needs are element 
“ry principles wl ich India long ago recog 
ni<ed and embodied in her social and economic 
me, hut which the N\eat forgot to its 
^t, With the resaU that even before the 
fttitbreaV of the war and more especially 
SISCO tl e war the Eoropean nations are faced 
With the revolting phenomenon that whilst 
millions may be and are dying of hunger 
for want of the simple necessaries of life 
the shops and show windows of every city 
may be tonnd crammed with tromperies and 
articles of luxury intended to satisfy the 
morbid tastes of a small minority living on 
the labonr of others It is now coming to be 
felt that nnder capitalism, with anlimited 
competition and unorganised prodaclion, a 
large number of persons are unable to secure 
things they absolutely need, not because the 
iMteriala and the men are not available bat 
becaute it does not pay to make these things 
at all, or because it pays them better to 
make other things The ^\est is slowly 
realising that if these evils are to come to 
an ei d, production of the necessaries of life 
must be lu some way controlled and regnlated, 
that property rights in things, which make it 
T^sible for a minonty of men to live upon 
the labour of the majority and to perpetuate 
r worse than that of ancient slavery 

masses who earn wages, shonid be 
modified if they cannot be entirely abolisl ed, 
tnat such property rights could be justified 
“hly so fat as the holding of property is a 
vr^*i*k expression and personality, 

®alth IS not a private and personal posses 
* trust, all we have must be held 
and used for the welfare of others whose 


lives ore linked with our own , property is a 
loan from God to be invested in the enter* 
prise of Ills Kingdom , business must be 
purified from exploitation and motived by 
considerations of social welfare, not personal 
gain No attainment of culture end civilisa* 
tion by aptiMleged aristocracy can ever be 
jQStified or be regarded as a permanent 
possession if it tests on the degradation and 
exploitation of n suffering multitude Iho 
Fast realised these truths and had the in- 
sight into valaes ^bich the llest is now 
slowly realiiiRg after the bitterness of suffer 
mgs lasting through a century and a half 
llte social institutions of India with the 
caste system of the early days, with the 
joint-family organisation, with the guilds of 
craftsmen and artisans, hold up before us 
an organisation of society m which individnal 
members find themselves linked by ties of 
sympathy and love to serve one another, id 
which the bead of the family administered 
the property entrnsted to him with dne 
regard to the interests of all, in which the 
members of the family pot into the common 
stock the product of tneir Inbosrs for an 
equitable distribution, in which indiridoals 
and groups prodoced and exchanged the 
necessaries of life in which opportofiities 
for personal profit were non existent, end 
every individual found goaranteed to him by 
his family, or bis gnild or his caste the decen 
cies of life, a tninimnm of aabsiBtence It is 
these ideals embodied in onr social institu 
tions that we are in danger of losing with the 
disappearance or destruction of these institu 
tions in their modern purified condition 
under the influence of the new environment 
created by British rule in India Caste as it 
exists to day no sane thinker wishes to 
defend or perpetuate the jovnt-family ay stem 
cramps the liberty of self-expression on the 
part of the individual, social tyranny u too 
manifest an evil to be ever extolled into a 
thing of value But whilst destroying these 
evils we are substituting in their place with 
out any thought or settled purpose econotnio 
competition, capitalism, unorganised produc-.^ 
tion, slam life in cities, with the accompany^ 
log unemployment and destitution This/ia 
the economio heritage we have receiv^ 
onr times from onr alien rulers, wLich/oiay 
be said in one sense to be forced npon&i 
our rulers, for we have bad notice {q 
these matters IVhereas the Pati 
lifnghals settled m the country aniT 
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rerenM ftey got mtliin fte connlrv. 11, o 
Britisli tillers hats not only exercised m 
aiitooratic domination, lint liave been absent 
tee rulers, drawing a, ray from the oonntry 
enormons wealtli from year to year wh ch 

the Pmpire '1V„ beneficence of 

|J>£. T> ^ thousand years nirn 

Ro». was proof:? I'C'Treew'rtT- 

'"au iKt? “ rnr““ '^'r oXa 

days tl,rS, “ '!? Irave, 


winch Furopean thought and the Furopean 
conscience aie now revolting Ihe “acquisit- 
ive aocietj”, characteristic of Europe in the 
past century and a half, organised ronnd the 
motive of individual lore of gain, and tend 
ing through continuons edncation by precept 
and evamplo to strengthen the selfish m 
stincts, has resulted nieMtably in the horrors 
of warfare and deliberate man slaughter 
If this IS the culture that we are asked to 
accept from the West, the sooner we rid 
oarsel^ es of it, in favour of our sure old 
world idenls, the better 

The world is at all times in the throes of 
revolution Upon each generation “the ends 
of the ages come ” Yet there have been 
few upheavals which can be compared to the 
one W 6 are now passing through It h® 
y ““ Ana 80 we have m such a time, to take stock of our 

TO ‘I? cant of the “wh?t a ;^*‘'®femebt 3 , and instead of drifting with 

“mandates” under the current and accepting as inevitable the 

backward nationswere to be fostered mirr i? *®onomic trend of onr times, to build upon 

?'*PV,’'°?‘^'!'«»‘°rwholL bM: „iiS® “ B-ted lo our need, and ouj 

nStiSl'J'.'fA lonuences m fndia n„dL’ :E“° 

rejwt many of the things valued by humanity 
today, and would rest on a spirit of fellow 
shinnrifl AA 1 t; -..n. ath 


rule of a cenlnrv fif ‘i 'BBultofH,,. 
aisvlmu., that Judder tlm^duIlT""??*'^ 

pressure of the Par n,.f« ® V ‘dwelling 
freedom and the ■?, t ''f' «”4 

departed from the pemle 

Nararoth to nii,l,V„ ,r f™" Je.un of 

and Ntopoth,„" bot th, ,a ’^<>'>‘07 

auction of '"‘to 

-antioo. of :a.Sd “fyeS:,-- 


1 . 1 "ouia rest on a spine oi louw" 

snip and co operation in harmony with onr 
traditions In things of the spirit, m the 
of truth and righteousness, there ure 
no ailTerences as between nation and nation, 
man and man, white skm and black 
stin. East and West And with whatever 
opiwrtunities are offered to us here in this 
mnd dominated by alien rulers, let us all 
wVt realise the Kingdom of Qod on earth, 
Trl* 1 H’! Conviction m our hearts that God is 
liidden behind the veil, in theological de 
»ni ions or m temples made of brick and 
'ij ’ ^0 IS with us, abroad in the 

in^ ** '^here men are taking risks and seek. 
.n»i * ’? " 0 ^ striving with heart and 

»o«l to translate the truth into life 


I 


^ telescope 

[T was reported from the #hi ^ Statf Ukivecsitt or Iowa 

i other day that the star magmlnde Thn i ♦ i l i. 

. mgnp Tlie t'ar ha< .nrj S **ham. calcnlur^ri » «, mechanics ha 
d «n bTB 6 &ne*i and La* becom! nf Ceti staJtU^’Lil^.’^^ we receive fri 

«‘oonieof th^ tint ntzo T« it some eighty ye« 

•»go To bo Btat.stlcal, the dUtance from t 




Tlie I irl Ol'er^Kt r« fr- i tif >i>t 


to ta star i< ItjO '> u <KK) 0<K» mii<^ 
lienee the light hIiicIi trA^ets at ll<MHiOO(» 
miles a minntc, takes eig>it\ tears to get 
here 

“^ears ago I used to spend manj an even 
ing looking through the telescope of a 
college obsertatorr, and studting the open 
canopy of the skies lo gaze through a 
telescope is a near paradise Such thrills ' 
There IS so much to learn about the ai laziiig 
wonders and beauties of the plai et we li'e 
in • 

The solar system which i icliides tl e sun 
eight planets, thtrt} teteu moans and eight 
1 tindred asteroids occupies an area whose 
diameter is six billion miles 

Spectrognpl ic observations 1 shown 
that the ring like formations of our moon are 
the craters, most of them far larger tl an 
ac) thing similar on tl e earth The moan 
tain ranges of the moon include {leaks which 
rise from fifteen thousand to twenty thousand 
feet in height Tliei compare well with oar 
own lliniatajas 

liie insignificant looking spots on the face 
Cl the sun are so immense lo ti/e that they 
are often six times the dameter of the earth 
In the space occupied bj our stellar 
system there are tens of millions of stars 


It IS e III ated <i\H Director (aniplellof 
the lick Dlservat ri in J?e 
it nihl ! thnt cur largest lefracting tel 
escopes c uld si ow is al out seventy million 
stars and cl at the relln ting telescopes could 
pliotognph possil Ij t« 0 or three times as 
many Dur own sin is just one of these 
scores of millions of stars 

Ihe earth 19 H\ing nrouml Its axis at tlie 
rata >t laore than a tliousacid miles an hour 
ai d around its orl it at elei>-ii hiit dred miles 
a cutuute 

rie earth is considered to be of great 
size but its lolume w less than one milliontli 
of that of the sun 

Ihe North I nle Star is not n single but a 
tnpio star It was discoiered in the lick 
Olaerxatorj m 18U0 that ‘the briglit star 
aid onemiisible companion revolie aronnd 
each other in a little less than four dais 
and tiese too, forming a binary siatem' 
rerolre around t! e center ofgrav.U of tS’ 
selies and the other mmible bodr in a 

peri^ of twenty five years or more’ 

B.W. tk? ",1 
‘"V” m Lrs 

tbe '.t 
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j ^ ^ ObservHtorj m utter 

QpjT Mtinttlj 1 nared'mllion** i more inspiring to Intel 

luetr firm-iLi n Ai,^ t]„j \ more stimuktiug to imagination, anc 

pendoush siinll n„d insignificant on U?e broadening to mind than the study ol 

stdrrj hpa\ens tl u ‘e^en <1 t«W . nstionoroy f 

thousand times as powerful as thi 8trmtf»««? i? ®’'‘ Air} , Astronomer llo 3 aIol 
instrumntiut n existence would noUefea preNalent opinion of 

1 to an aslr . onier on am fixed sKr IW of nmoteenth 

tilt unnmtililo lioU ssrit assures »« that little could he expected from 

tlu iljnimic unutrse was all fixed md "'O"®' '"’'d America m the uaj of scien 
‘ fimshed ’ m one hundrtd and foru i ® inTPstigation Americans were thought 

boors ! >our to be too absorbed in dollar caging 

f 3‘ "rrs ago Profi ssor MicbeUnn nf #i occupations to pa^ attention to astronomical 
ot d^colerla tL Vt“ 7’V7'' « «'" of A.rj could come 

Betflgeuse cinplojinp tlio nnncinle of *^^'^** tl'ef uould find that tile United 

.nlcrliromcn discoTend^l,, l,f” V„ co”' Sta es hUs pecinps the lilj-lieet rank in the 
nection inon-iter lOt) inch telpscone celietnl discoier^ “fsot onlj are 

of Alouiit Milson Ohieriatori he took^^n Jj'e lecgest telescopes in the world located in 
miasntement of ]lulp„.„ «o"ntr>,” remarked Iho Director of the 

TOO h a, '‘•'“''""ed? TO ‘hut the amount 

OOOiKlu t '“f *bt Biin and 8 100000000 I °b9er\atioml and research work done 

^ 1 , o^r"' * '■•‘'th ' Am, r, can astronomer. ,, certainly not 

BaiuL process Antans naa ‘ i '‘"^pd in an\ other nation ’ 

fouua to b MenUrp,rtlannet.]p,.B,e i ‘be United States mam pub 

iKMul e '"u " onb on, of ?„!!! obsorsator.es llie largest of 

ocrM.'i-V— ii^;r 

« lias a gigantic reflector fenj* a recent 
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XeTt to ttse Wilson Ob'errafory is tbe 
Yerkes Observatory of tlie Unnersit^ of 
Gbirag* TU« \ctk«s , at 

Itaj, Wisconsin, is one of tlio finest 
in tlie world It lioiises tlie world's greatest 
refracting telescope Tlie Yerkes 40*inch 
telescope IS 40,000 times as powerful as the 
hdmaa optic 

“A iinman eye to be ns powerful rs it is, 
nonld bate to bt. !!<• fiet in dinmeter, And the 


S«\«nty-Fise Fuoi Dome rtkI Ma»w Voitram 
of the Lick Ob'crvator) 



'"Titer in the "NV asbington A'a/ionoJ Gpogrnjhu 
^ajyzine . 

“TLe big 100 inch refltctor on Yonnt Wihon 
Bss a Diagnitjiug power of ten thousand diame 
ters In other vionls an object two miles dis 
tant woolil appear as big as if it were only 1-* 
inches in front of the nnaideil eye The big 
mirror will gather in a fpiarter of a millioii 
times as manv n»y« as the pupil of the c\e 
recuses unai.lwl ’ 
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Tbe !)•:>» Muino Muiicip-tl Ol8er\atorj luiJt 
I ' He I’tMple and for tl e People 


front of the main entrance 
This leads the visitor hy an 
easy and natural step to reSect 
npon the importance of the 
snn to our planet On siv 
stone panels of the pilasters, 
on either side of the door, 
the signs of the /’odiac, 
carved by hand attract the 
eye and direct the mind to 
consider the relatne position 
of the earth, sun, and surround 
ing firmament 

From a mechanical point 
of Meiv, evplained Professor 
Morehouse, the building is 
rrotthy of note The stone 
rrork IS especially fine A 
hollow space is left between 
the outer and inner walls 
throughout the entire building, 
thus doing away uitb a 
feature which is usually 
troublesome in stone build 
Oies, that IS, of moisture penetrating Uie 
and affecting the decoration Ibe build 
ing IS fireproof there is a complete tase 
sent containing pulihc rest rooms a fine 
photognpbic room, a room designed tor a 
seismograph, and an automatic oil burning 
heating plant All these rooms are as dry as 
if they were abo\e ground 

On the ground floor the mam entrance 
is into a beautiful rotunda The convention 
al representation of the solar svsleui is 
depicted m marble in the sky blue mosaic 
floor Ihe suspended ceiling is dome shaped 
and giies a realistic representation of Ue 
celestial sphere 

Opening from the rotunda to the «est is 
the transit and clock room On the east is 
a de-itghtfai little office whife to the north 
IS the gem of the entire huildiog ft public 
lecture rouin and library Fatendiug around 
the walls of this room lire racks containing 
a most interesting collection of photographic 
transparencies through which electric light 
shines, giving a splendid representation of 
the celestial objects as seen through the 
telescope 

A steel winding stair leads to the obser 
vatory, which is just above the rotunda Ihe 
telescoje IS mounted on reinforced concrete 
beams resting on the lies' J stone w »ll nnd 
•nsolated from possible vibration by com- 
tre'sediork The dome is eighteen feet lu 


diameter and covered with topper In the 
fall "hen the c< loied trees of the park are 
retlected in (he variegated colors of the 
ovidi/ing coppei it nnkesft lieaiitifu] picture 

Ihe ecjuipuient of the Observatory con 
8i»u ot the usual apparatus employed in 
astionoiny •'ucb as a refiactory telescope, 
n transit instrument chronometer, sevtanta, 
> standard spectroscope which tells of the 
111 vtenals ot which the stars ate lUAdc, their 
temperature their velocity their I rightness 
aud their distance lo all this the people 
have free access They can gade through 
tl e teleaci pe it the craters of the moon, the 
rings of '^atwrn Jupiter and Mars, tail of 
a comet or any objects of interest which may 
happen to I e visible at the time 

i ts/torsare aJff fjs tieleoaie to the Des 
Moines Observatorv It is open to the pub 
lit. "ill out charge ou Monday and Iridaj 
evenings from 7 10 to 'J JO Thev are enter 
t-iined bv the staff with lectures explanations 
ind direct olservatiou through the telescope 
Mednesdav evenings are reserved for cluls 
and public schools by appointment Thus 
tbe most beautiful and wonderful things in 
science are brought to the comprehension of 
laymen even to boy s and girls It is indeed 
an Observatorv erected K and for the 
leople 

But some one will ask vvliat is tbe use 
of btudving istronomj * Is it more than 
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Observatory remarked that astronomy is A 
vtrj practical subject Itliasalwajs stitnu* 
med men to discover larger worlds — larger 
physical worlds, larger infellectnal worlds, 
and larger moral worlds To give a single 
instance llio doctrine of evolution, winch 
lias cjianged the thought of the world, was 

imtiallj. inspired !iy the observations of the 
stars One can now estimate, in part, the 
ar-flung influenct. of astronomy in the words 
ot Professor ifoulton 

, ^ linnclred years ago animal and 

pinnt forms were supposed to be fixed The 
inimaii race was supposed to have back of it 
at 1!* *■} of onI> a few thousand years and to be 

at present t!ie degonerato descendants of peifoct 

ancestors But more tlmn one hundred and 
doctrine of evolution was 

ft.wi . y stars wore so remote 

"'•"1 Pl-ojntlico' tl'il ""I 
Wnslit iinil Kiinl 

1 IS astrologer gaineil iviilc acceptance for 

and worked out a tl eorj of tlie origin 

c H>e hypothesis 

fhwrr ’» 18^0 Tins 

surface tl' R®C’logic features now on the 
in tha ' results of tho actions 

fSrei r® of such 

acceDt«l In ” operating was widely 

SSi ^^1 geologists IhesS Ideas m tur?i 
Origin of 

ment of j the develop 

from astmn/. ^o^tnne of evolution has been 
to biology geology, and from geology 

‘otelligtnt Americans 
the iinl Pi^blic observatories I’enetnting 

noiiiv Tile mere idle cunosity Astro 

life ^ IT ^ practical part in everyday 
that the progress m 
i^ocompanled^bj the 
progress in civiliration ' ^ 




Most j. 

t wn« not oiH I alKiur Alember in 
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anj that twenty five years 
Ih'^to was nosacK thing as a liSilwur I’arty 
Toslay I<alK>ur lias a inKmljership of lO in 
IHxtliament It is the higgest Pattv in thu 
SLite nett to (Joverntnent — higger tlian all 
the Lil)era\i and Independents put together 
How was this extraordnary luccess 
achiered ' Hr efticient organisation and hy 
wue leadership U liile th« co-opentire 
moreiiienl contnhnted the material sup|)orl 
necessary for efiiciencv, tb« locialist inon 
rient supplied, in larg* measure, the inlellec- 
tml and moral support Thus assisted Lalxmr 
has hecome what it is to-day — a power in the 
land In Its ranks there are men hardly in 
tenor to the liest men that any other social 
class has prodnced 

Jlr Itamsay Macdonald is the hijerof 
the lAlioar Party He is <inu from the widen 
>ng circle of Britishers who care for and 
who haie a kniwNdge of, Indii Itis l<K>k 
* Tltg ftroXeniN^ (/ Indti" mantrmt.s d> -psym 
pathy with Indian {mhtical aspirations and 
Wide knowledge of recent social and potiticil 
derelopments m this country lie has also 
written sareral treatises on Socialism. Ia 
hour, and kindred subjects His littio roliime 
on the "Socialist Morement" in the Home 
tJnirersU} Library senes is very illuminating 
for the general reader During his connec 
tion with the Lalioar I’artj for orer twenty 
years, he has been If I’ for I^-icester Sec 
tetary for tbe Lahonr ItepresenUtion Commit 
tee , Chairman of the Independent lAhour 
Party , and finally, leader of the Labour 
Barty since 1011 In his recent book, ‘ I 
Poh«jf(rihe Txilour I'aH’/’, he has explain 
ed at some length the aims ol the I’arty 
He was against the Great Mar , and as soon 
05 that calamity was over, In Tisited thn 
Central Powers and acijuaintcd himself at 
Tirst^hand with the condition dl fhe working 
classes there Ever since he has been an 
ardent advocate of a Tension of the treaty of 
Versailles in favour of Germany 
I 01 his wide personal influence and capa 
I city, an American* writer speaks thus — 

"Macdonald has a personality which 
appeals to many races and nationalities It 
is an international personality This 

means that be talks a language understood 
by humanity, and carries a sympathy which 
crosses frontiers Hindus, Irish, and Kussians 

• Arthnr Gleason IShil the IFortrrx HanS 


are as ifiULh attracted to 3lacJotiaId as 
Irencli ami iltlians ” 

Mr Arthur Heiidersin is anoMier Scotch- 
man who leads British lAlioar Born m IfeGd 
at Glasgow, hn l>egan life as a moulder in a 
New Castle workshop Lat**r on he held 
various rt sponsible positions intrude unions 
aswiUasinihi Borungh and County Coun- 
cils lit beeamH Mayor of Newcastle and 
wismadt Magistrite of Durham trorn 100'^ 
to 11117, with n brt ak of about four years in 
the middle, ho continued to be Chairman of 
the l^iriiamt ntnri lAlioiir Party During 
this{uno<l he also servid on imnous Boy al 
Commissi Ills and numerous Dtpartmeriti] 
CeiniiiitUes In he lx came President of 
(hi linrd of Klimtion nnd iiihserjueiitly 
Piy m isti r tinm ml and lahonr \dnsor to 
(• III rniiK n( In liM7 he sins one of the 
mem><r«of tho Missijii sent hy (lonrnmenl 
tfi Kiissia in order to mitiprato Lnlioiir opposi- 
ti Ml t» IIS policy During the Mar Mr 
Ibnil rs n threw liiin«ilf whole beartedli 
int> «> ir n rk and did nil ho could to 
etfwdit* the production and desjintch of 
manitions Bui precisely lx>cflusn of his 
Hxcessii) reil ill this direction nnd Ins over- 
faithfulness to the Coalition Uorernment he 
failed to tarry with him thi support of a ton- 
sid< mble se< ti II <f 1 ifiour which, at certain 
times during th< ciiirsi of the Utir, looked 
ii|Kii it with disfavoir apparently he has 
since r« triAiid Ins pisitiun ns he lias been 
re-ebeted Hinders n’ says (tleasoir, "is 
till adept honest politician, who thnnders 
coininonsens Hi ishss gifted than dynes 
but he has a {lolicy He is a battering ram 
of the center where Clynes is n brake ’ 

Afr J B CJynes is a sagacious leadi r 
He do* s wit ta%our direct action ( «lnk» ) for 
political ends He “never indulges in per- 
■wnrlftciWi Vtuhnes narJiCxhttaiBteU 'nrftin, n 
limpid speech ’ One with such ijualiflcntions 
could not fail to come to the forefront 
Since 1000 he his continned to bo labour 
M P for Manchester In 1017-lS he served 
the Government first ns Secretary to the 
hood Ministry and subsefiiiently as lood 
Controller in the trade union world he is 
President of the Nnticnnl Union of General 
Workers, nnd Churinan of the I'xecptive 
Council 

Mr J II Thomas who was appointed to 
tbe !•«// council m Ibl?, has worked his 
way upward from a mere errand boy at nine 
years of age lit soon joined the railway as 
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^ tn Landou as a 

JonrnejTnaa engineer and m 1831 loined the 

iwrnara fahaw, and H G Wp 1J« Tif„ 

££.c.,r:,::£r.;r:;'L.7.'rs 

PMsess's “il He 

iocial ni.^ “ accurate knowledge of 

»r, ^"f “if ' 

tfiM. brilliantly successful m 

*etnce ^““Pa^aEve examinations for 

tte “a? and Patts ,n 

tooVlisLL-B'S"?' °5“' I«18S>lio 

cavennt^ ^ “esree, and six jears later, 
pv. ap 111, appointmenland becamo Lecinter 

Unire “ir To •'■• ■'""^on 

itv if ^ connection mih this Unner, 

andVonliml^^Tf"" Eoononuos. 

and of thr/sVnb*^ “ momber of the Senate 
Fcononicl ^ ‘'"d'" m 

‘»n, D,sl„!, „ T y™-'; »' F'odoc- 

Btres, in London, Industrial D.scoretj, 


Sl''^{Jt a» some of the sub- 
s’ " “ “P 'aaestigntion by the 

num«ons commission, on wbicb JXr ifebb 

"ebb mill be satis- 

fMtoyrmithont a mention of Mrs IVebb She 

had alre^y, before her marriage, earned an 
lndei»ndent reputation as asocfal ivorhet and 
U^fli ‘Itctl'cns Several of Sir 

"i1 1” .beat "Orl,, have been miitlen in 
rolbaboralion mith her, nolabis “ifi.torye/ 
-Ibi Ei r*I ■' “^'bB'naiAmocreiju 
Vri M ‘ “ ®»bject Itr and 

Mrs 3Ubb are socialists, bnt tboj try to 
bring about a sociil rayolnlion “a, matfi S 

tt. hS S " ’"'F “re nembcr,-’ of 

ori,'^ ^ . Society, one of the most impotlanl 
Idms P'cpignlion of aociali.tlo 

SIntv IS also a great 
'■>'''>»« that society 
hreduil P'''"*”' '"Silence In 18SU 
lie edited the lemons ■ Pabian Essays", and 
■ab.e,,ue,i, , ar„te ,oa„al bools on soma ,,°n 
Mon, recently be ha, become the anther of 
soma bools on Ibe late ear Bnt Mr Sham 
IS a versatile genm, lie i, a plaj«.„gbt 
aoWledgri ctilic of mnsioea^do^ tb.®,tage" 

SoSS '' “”d “ "ell InoTO 

nom^ZVa'',l',rt''“,r<;'\'Sb«y‘by 

ErL'ELTS'r.l°„ Vfce':,;.”'™^’" 

mho write, del, ghtfolly mtereslmg and 
E “i* b’ei-bips E'“ 

no Other man m the world whose 

M^th?’' "nagiiiatioa Ur Uells 

M the son of a professionnl cncketeer 

IS a bnll«nfcB Sc of the London U^yers^l^ 
Thus Im storms ire often remartaWo fo7Jl 
scent, So interest From this 7mnl „t T,ew'' 

howerer, hismostfamoas wo^t^, K ‘ ’ 

•m^lnryr/ the Tfor/fw^rK ^ f 

D g GOBDO.V 
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THR UODKKN HHVIEW FOR AUGUST, 1023 


INDEBTEDHESS OF CHEISTIAMTY TO BUDDHISM 

Bi Plo> BIllBnNDllANATIICnOWlJlimtl, ji. \ 


T ime was M-lien oneutil scJiohrelnp tias 
not mach concerneil ■wilB Pnli nn«l \ct m 
1 nil IS enslinnea tliu. \ cr\ nitb of oriental 
cnltnre llmnks to the IMi fovt b.ocicly, aWt 
thoBsani.pi^^a of I’ah llits nio 
Hio hto hmcntei! I>r III, vs 
Davids Las done for Pali Avlint lla^t Muller dtl 
for Sanskrit But tlie dij.covor\ of Pil, |,ier. 
ntnro Las made tLe schohi s pisitioa rather 
gmplica ed. espeoiallv of the Christian scholar 
comparaliM, theo 
Chr,’ >'>m sluer Because the 

tho world with the 
FJJnd Lim n ethics Botto con 

toond Lira, Bnldhism presents him with a lu-hcr 

S.u'Y"" «r,U 

ms oliui pf"' 

tt« S'""* oI 

inj '‘'’rsDvuas Atlorslua, 

embod,./S ?* l'« f«««a limt A 

spiritual 00 llure And nl,«,! 

£d»T^.iriwr“Ks'‘o:rir.sYnT,"ri 

d.«-i;M;t« s" I'oip uPdoK,*!:! 

tlian lb. ?o ilT tharSf 

»o„i d.c.oS’VoSod\x.£rr',E ' x 

tacillj a„u„oi to L ‘™'J>‘ional fa.tl, 

ono ii «„ oSenco uoJolrtir'T’^T *“ «“> 

the above confessionot D,^ Uhv 

of the l)orroainr'o£ rhn.f 

us as Buddhism ^ the S’ 

and ,t possesses the elnfF two oreeda 

point to be established is the ^istor? t 

between the two This la ii. topical connection 
Christian scholar, because at 

Jnoe. nor. not maiiy „„°r" “’"‘'■‘^Pomdot. 
Pjotesoor ill 1 not lo i, o U nnnotLii* ni “"^i 
ed Does history reeonrthat anv n j®, 
to Europe or Palestine ( Aleiandna 
uny one travelled hence to India JdWgb! 


liicL Buddhist teaching f" Bnt much >vator Las 
flown under the bridges since In nntiqunnan 
rtsearcLes our knowledge is atliancing hr leaps 
nnil bounds Xobody can assort that n new 
surprise ts not m «toro for us to niorron So the 
Proftssor Imd to revise Lis views of late so much 
so that Lo ndmittid, “Die ovulenecs in favour 
of iiitcrcommunication arc growing every day” 
(The Ojien Court, 1011) 

TLo European scholar's vision was toe 
niuch bounded by the Euphrates Earlier still 
tho purity of tho Ilobrow scriptures was hia 
most Bicrcil trust Bnttlioir sa"rosanct cLarve 
ter no longer endures , the Fgy ptiaii, Babylo 
man, Persian, and even Hoilcmc, influences are 
lo> appircnl to Ignore AndtheXow Testament 
comiiosition, too cannot be csplainod by the 
books of the Hebrews, the Greeks and IboBom'ins 
Our pond no longer is the Mediterranean but the 
Pucihc Oeovu Tlie Sacred Books of the Fast 
are intruding into yiotico and intruding 
irresistibly ^V'llO can oppose the surging tide 
with a broomstick ? To trace the luilaeaco of 
Buddhism alone would lead ns beyond our scope 
Ono will find a glimpse of it m Arthur lalLe’s 
BnafAism la Chrutendotn and tho American 
scholar Albert J Edmunds’ HulJhist ami 
CnrtsUnn Oospels I have impo'ied a limited 
rcspoDsibiiily on mysalf I present here a torn 
page only 

Tho Hew Testament w as constructed oii the 
dramatisation of what are generally known 
as the Old Testament prophecies So that the 
G«<id old Father Origen, when controverting 
tho anti Christian Jew Celsus, gave it out 
m so many words that Lo was inoro concerned 
JT'f" the Scriptures than with history And 
^10 Hebrew scriptures alone do not sufhee 
•Not only tdias but the very of Buddhist 
have been incorporated in tha Gospels 
and the I vangelist did not make a secret of it 
iwo aucli passages, the credit of tho discoveiy of 
which ,3 ,lne to Bdmuiids, are hero discussed 
*1 A, , « found inJohn, vii,3S “Ho 

Scr,plure hath saul, 

_ A . tiis ^lly shall lliw tho rivers of loving 
n« 1 ■'^V^?^"tTntliagataworead “From 
his lower body proceeds a torrent of water • 

dhoita^il® ^“1' '® “hettlumakayato ndak-a 

al«f» A^nh«oHtZ.7ni7(imfl7yn, i, 53 Cp 
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THE MASTERBUILDERS OF THE TAJ MAHAT, 


Bi Mrs G. KENOYllJ? 


I^TtJOH,ClIO\ 

IH] Mahal 13 ono oP the greatest 
I hnildings in the world and as such 
continues to bo a constant studa of 

wi fil'if ■>‘■"■"•'1 q»e,t,o., 
who built It ’ How was it cnated ? 

IrailTfL mastcibuiUors 

1 >« recGntly brtn .tt forlhli, tl.o 
thesis ot Mr Harell This Oiciia t loocli 
iBcent rapidly ga,,,,,,™ pracedeaoe as the 
innl'n n°'^ otoliitectiire IS more fully 
knoivn Hoirei er it is aot tor the sake of 
argument that I wish to revieiy this Aesis 
buthpause the theory bears closely umu 
one of the greatest neeas of modern life 
Mr Ruskm said that 

Benatssauco with nil ,ta tnnmnhs of 
wal e decline m taste and in ?irt,?wcnuso it 
WM tliea tlia men began to lose tlfe sewl o?ti « 
worLman behind the work m a 11 »i « v 1 1 ^ 
art, of Ilfs and of archiSre 

to feel how true this 18 m 
n ^ fT^^y country of the world tcdav 

Se raf t 

Slhe^KdSiS 
iv^h .mitatiou aStete'M" ■‘™ 

makmg 

the httle slow bn.lt “ties of 

blankly inexpressive cr ^ * 1 ®*^*’«*‘ 

.omsthmg ,b.* „ .sS?S"erLre^' 

meu“i™! 

Europe art ivas a part i,'£ 

pie not the mere possession of a few 
called artists, a ho byed „ j tlm 

people The temple, and eathcdral, grew 
up naturally from the native soil m wTiloh 
they aero planted last a, the folksongs and 
the folklore of the people r|,„ theory of 
the masterbuildets of tlie 1 vj Alahal 15 that 
the Inj 13 too great a biuldmg to be the 


tiioro act of design of an individual mind 
but that it 13 the crown of a great epoch of 
Indian Architecture In other words that 
the T 03 Mahal is a great epic poem in stone, 
that It has grown up out of the soil of India 
]nat ns the Mahahliarata and tho Rama^ana, 
that It IS made up of the melodies brought 
out ID the BTmboliam of the Toj, which the 
craftsmen Lad sung over and over ogam 
m stone for centuries m Indian Architecture 
as the people had told and retold the 
stones of t)ie great epic poems long before 
they were recorded jn writing 

The symphonies of Hcothoren are made 
up of the folksongs of Germany which the 
people bnd^sung for manj, manj years 
lefore thej were combined by the great 
craftsmen in song The art of putting them 
togollior IS considered the least of their 
beautj One IS ever conscious of the people 
behind the folksongs and it is the people 
who made tliem and who are greater than 
of anj one single musician 
The Cathedrals of Europe hare in the 
same way been called symphonfes m stone, 
made up of songs of faith and of hope of 
the people of Kurope under a great religious 
passion during tho I3tli, 14th, and J5tli 
contaries Ihe builders of the great 
Catiiedrals m the beginning were ignorant 
masons who attached themselves to the 
convents and monasteries of the Middle 
ges They knew nothing of the art of 
of Rome They did not work 
but for the great love of Christ 
They began by 

VoT, m' Al f,rst the sougs 

lust came To^’ ‘''H 
evprossion ^aa w beauty of 

Dame, Rhtims Cologne, Notre 

down through the Oft They handed 

what of beautv nn^ to son 

•a tb«^orrn/o„fc^ learned 

melodies took fnwA oielodies Tlie «0 

.ku 





THE JIASItnBriLBEaS or the TAJ MAlUli\ Y/i, 

\ /■ 

arches came to a point at the apeXt repre* Ijric sweetness o£ the siyt^c^ archift-cEt^, * 
sentmg the bands clasped in prajer^ the and last of all and perhaps ^^$e^t of alf the 
stained glass windows told the stones of mysiicism of the Taj or its nb^ip^,^^pititual f 
the life of Christ, and the uohle spires and ^ « .13 

tnrrets as well as the arches within the , The Ajanto Caves, nnearlhed in 

cathedrals lilted the soul heaienward of Ksdetabad onl> a century ago, give the 

Through the architecture of the cathedraU, to the architecture of the 

the simple craftsmen of the 3Iiddle Ages Tej Itwas m these cares that Buddhist 
hare left to as the best of religious thoaglit cmftsmeo, consecrated to the task of the 
of the time, while to read ile history of bmlding of temples, lired and worked during 
• - • ... . * . the nrst centnries of the Lhnstian Bra 

The entrance to these cares is very inter* 
esting, because m many ways it resembles 


the clergy is to be sad and ashamed 
one can enter the Cathedrals which came 
from the hands of the true hearted craftsmen 
and not feel a great impulse towird 
Worship and a lo^e for God 


ReviEw or Mb Havxil’s Tnesia 


the Taj Sfahal facade Ihere is the doornay 
with a rock cnt arch above it, and the niches 
on either side of the doorivay as in the Ihi 
The niches in this case, however, are each 
filled with the image of the “divine one” 
One niche contains a rock cut dome in the 
shape of a lotus bud as in the Taj, and 
' ' ' with a lotus border about 


The Taj Mahal like the cathedrals of 
Europe is conceived of as a temple where 
God comes and dwells, Mumtaz Mahal, the decorated 
beaulifol queen, asleep to Eis bosom In it the base 
we have all the melodies of the religioas Within the ca\es, the walls are co>eted 
faith of India which the people had song for mtb beautiful frescoes The colors of 
over 2000 years There is first the melody these frescoes ore as perfect as the day 
0 ! the domes The domes are five id nomber the pigments were applied The two most 
tepresenting the five elements or jewels 10 famoDS frescoes are The Renunciation of 
to which the body nas«es after death, earth, Buddha' and ‘ Mother and Child in 
water, fire, atr and ether Each dome is a worship Every one should come to know 
lotos bud, the Buddhist symbol for spiritual these beautiful paintings They rink among 
contemplation Life is conceived of as one the greatest of the religious art of the 
coQtiDual thought of God, growing up oat world Mr Percy Brown gives® through 


of the lotus border and crowned from above 
by the Mahapadma or Great Lotus Abo\' 
this last vymbol IS the Kailasli 


description of the Buddha in his book 
‘Indian laiuting lie sajs 'the facets 
filled with noble aspirations, bat it is sad. 


symbol of Iinmortality Each dome sets not with the sorrow for self hot for 
apon the Mbeel of the Law Tbis symbol lioiuanity The technique of the picture 
Tepre«ents the great principle of the shows the presence of a great craftsman 
UniTer«e from which all has come and to and the genius of a master mind The 
which all must rotnrn The entire boiiding pictures as a whole give us a clue to the 
octagon or AVheel of the Law which aim and purpose of the craftsman in his 
bold* withii} its grasp the beantiful motives svorfc Be did not care to represent 
^the arches or Mibrab and the niches walls physical beauty as the Greeks or sime 
niche in Indian Architecture means aspect of nature as many of the eeculat 
the dwelling place of the divine one ’ and artists of the M'est His whole nim was to 
the arches take up the mam theme and the turn men's minds to God and to bring them 
^hes repeat it m the beauty of rhythm to their knees in worship’ ‘ Mother and 
The niche was in Buddhist Hindu art filled Child in Worship’ beautifully fulfils this 
with the image of “the divine oDo” but a«n Por this reason it is called the 
ander Mohammedan thought and feeling prototype of the Taj Mahal, for as time 
this linage was omitted, but the symbM goes on, one realizes that the Indian 
•^mained as sacred in Indian Architecture craftsman had the same ideal for his work 


* the Cross m Gothic or Christian Architec 
tnre 

, The other great features of the Taj are 
t«e jjTte texture of the marble, tl e 


. . . he had in color 

"W itU the CQtDing of the Btahoianioal 
Wars, the Buddhist priests and craftsmen 
bad to fits to the lonely places of Nepal, 
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Tibet, a'tid many into 13orobodoiir m Ia\a 
Tboso who remained, of conrso, became 
absorbed into Ilmdiiism nowo\er, no ate 
conscious of their presence because of Iho 
traditions of the craft being the eamo ns 
^ fatheis or ancestors in tho 
A]anta Caves lliosa who fled into Ja\a 
ha\o left some of tlio most nondtrfnl 
nchievanients There are o\ er tno hundred 
frieres of the life of Buddha, svh.ch sajs 
Mr Ua^ell, form ‘the noblest epic catr 
car\ed m stone ’ Adjoining these Ine 7 e 3 
IS a statue of Riiddin the Buddha of 
Avalohitcsha xra Mr Ilavcll sajs, ‘This 
statue is perfect in workmanship and 
Itrpn^M T "ifpir-'tion of dnine 

ill” statQo was 

V'tT’ t'' ot tl,o 

TijMaliiil, tlie indnn oriftameii knew tlio 

llfo-tke flesh textnro which Inter mine out 
m the marble of tho faj Mahal 

Many centuries of progress haae to 1« 

Si OtJi Of temple budding' 

ino 0th and 12fch centuries give us two of 
sin I'^oiidorful Indian temples The 
Madhora in Gujarat is of 
the 12th benturj Even m its mns ft'! 

It ite? Its kind 

kid mohilcctnre 

laid down by Mi Ruskm It is ore 
eminently Indian being strong, massne 

«litttrr,'''cnl5eTt?c in’’’"* 

nnother sljle of ■trohileoture Soir’crew 
^ the Mohammedans called 

)rft The lyric architecture is simnle m 

hejond oni* comprehension SefTr” 

cenS M"ti„”'b„^h,';r'“;h f't ■" 

h>nld.„B < f domes The mell. J otICelL” 


13 jnst tho same as tliat of tho Taj domes 
'llio Kjinbohsm is idoiitica! thoro aro the 
fonr UssLr domos about tho one large dome, 
(ach domo contains tho sjmbols of tin lotos, 
tho luol of tho Law, and the urn However 
tho gontrnl appoaranco of tho domes arc 
altered Instead of tho lotus liud ns at 
Ajaiita and the Taj, wc haven belLshaped 
dome, made to harmonize with tho sjinbol 
of the worship of Siia— tho lingarn This 
giaos o most important fact about the 
craftsmen Like the craftsmen of Burope, 
they wore inon witliont racial or religious 
anitnositics Thej worked for one sect of 
Hinduism ns willingly ns for nnother and 
wl en they camo to build for tho Mohammed* 
ana they had no now task 'While the 
pi icsthood quarrelled over crcod and doctrine, 
the craftsmen preaolud the essence of their 
* ‘’*’** fltono and color The traditions of 
the Buddhist craftsmen of Ajanta were 
worked over and o\or again, adapted first to 
t le rock cut temples of Buddhism, then to 
tlio temples of \ islinii and Sna, and at last 
to the mosques of Islam 

Ihore was a tradition for tlio bnilding 
ot towers of victory It was to crown each 
tower with tlie sjinbol of spiritual contempla 
tion or tho Mahapadma Tho Tower of 
ktidor is n beautiful o\amplo of this Bat 
m Delhi tho Lutub Minar was noaer finislied 
i he present capital was added recently by 
the English Government But if tbe history 
the Lutub Mmar is fully known, it is 
Clear win the tower was never finished It 
was built dnnng the reign of the Slave 
ings the first Mohammedan conquerors 
of India These first rfllers were rough and 
7rnr! knew little of state 

crait Ihey compelled 1000 Indian craftsmen 
to tear down their sacred shrines and 
nu them ns Mohammedan mosques 

tl!« tower bears out 

contJnio ^°’*\'"“>edan rulers did not 
ciStirr ‘ overlords In the 14th 

worWe. . "^^tstnon seemed quite free as 
after the bK^i ^oond building mosques 
temples In P'^ttern of tlieir Hindu 

a moBonn Gujarat there is 

massive in siiln » . . . 

• so elrtloiatelj decorated 
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Rajputana was one oE tbe last of the great 
states of India lo give up to the coniueror 
Akbar Long before the Mohammedans had 
touched her, she had magnificent bnUdmgs 
and it has since been learned that the art of 
iwmting, lost for so many jears after the 
Brahminical wars, had been hidden- m Rai 
pnlana Mr Ila^ell says, Akbai’s atchi 
tecture is Rajput rather than Mogol. 
It by Mogol you mean Persian or 
Saracenic But if by Mogol you mean Indian 
architecture under Mohammedan thoaght and 
mfluence then you have made the rirrlit 
classification Akbar knew well all the grlit 
craftsmen of India and called the best to 
hm when ha began building his great cities, 
but the greatest of these were the Rainuts 
fh "ar the craftsmen brought 

perfection in the Buland Dur 
waza The Persians had had tins arch form 
for many centuries but never developed it 
M the Indian craftsmen The Persians lia\e 
P'e eminently 

makers of rugs, of rases ( supreme with 

Dl Hm'n '"'kntute and 

oltlio flonl design In the BnUnd Untwatt 
the Indian showed their knowledge of the art 
0 the chisel Like the Jew8%f old, Gm 
Mihrab to them was the Holy of Holies and 
showia radiate with the divine presence In 
seeking the beauty of the Buland Durwaza 
it IS Its irridescent coloring which is tho 
mem Bmt The eandetnn. gln®n, w,'th'«,mth 

elmol The concave surface is out and re 
eiit, nntil it galliots every ray of livUt nn 
on It, snrtace and then throiv, tt b"?t 
“ 5 'T™'' '“'S'! eolor. It 

lhe ^:;Mak"«ty«,"“ater'' nT'’’’" 

the 1, canty of nesh iktnre Flor^{°'LsTCT 

The Dafter of Akbar nf i o . 

IS classical m the u,rof tL 

-t«.-ScSHr 

to tho Ta, Mahal anS "tt 

was n*f>d not ns a consimr «.,. ^I'hnib 

„na,.,p,“,S.tw 

lalilli^r'n.r"'"''^ !“ '“'hie, „be„ 

h, nr S.X,, „ sand, tea. I, „ ^ 


art, the craftsmen under Akbar working 
m a creative atmosphere Akbar understood 
how to put men at their best He was not 
only a statesman but also an artist at heart 
He knew beauty wherever he saw it He 
had come from a family who had been lovers 
of the beautiful for many generations 
Babar would have done much in tlie way of 
art and architecture for India, if he had the 
leisure from war that Akbar’s reign insured 
Great architecture arises m a country not 
only under peace and the rule of a great ad 
Tninistrator but also m all history it has come 
with the migration of the crafstmen By the 
middle of the ICth century nil the fine old 
master builders and young craftsmen of India 
had come to Agra We can trace in this 
form of architecture and that the presence 
of the craftsmen from Rajputana, Gujerat, 
BfiJ'gal and other parts of India Under tbe 
fine direction of Akbar the architecture is 
Mohammedan in tliought and feeling bat 
nevertheless Indian and at the hands of 
Indian craftsmen “If an Italian was present 
as architect, he departed from every western 
method”, says Mr Ilavell The construe* 
tion 13 the same that had been found in In* 
wa for 2000 years It is built according to 
the same traditions, contains the same syon* 
holism, laid down in the Silpa Sastras, the 
handbook of the craftsmen, inherited from 
father to son, from the first craftsmen, the 
consecrated Buddhist craftsmen at work in 
the Ajantacaves To be sure there were 
schwis of Persian painting and floral design 
m Agra at this time, and the Indian crafts* 
men no doubt profited greatly, if they were 
wise, with this contact with other artists 
me lyric sweetness that had been creeping 
nto Indian nrohitecture* since the 15th cen* 

ury came to its culmination m Agra In 
e n this same beauty becomes a weakness 
of under the rule 

oi the drunken princes, Jahangir and Shah 
Ja^n, IS not creative like Agra It is simply 
"’Ore luxurious and 
loo -The craftsmen m 

loo many cases at this time were left to tho 
wnscrupnlous clerks of the 
® never speak of Delhi ft* 

S js'S;;’ “ ■’ -"bBoironarjortheart 

•nil iikT!'"" 

loveh nn*. "'i^Sra to the memory of hts 
Cdhi, fa?! ' to th. methods 

of his father, Akbar He called all tin fine 
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ionrniglits in the train, with sighl-seemj 
inMadnra and Madras, had almost exhausted 
me Before daylight, I was awahened hj the 
songs of boys going, like the Christmas 
carollera, from dormitory to dormitoiy and 
nonse to honse As I had been encouraged 
to sleep late that mocamg, I did so I rcwe 
only when I heard in the room next to mine 
some boys rehearsing with ilr Andrews a 
scene from Shakespeare’s Henry \ The 
animation nith which they entered into their 
parts made farther sleep out of the qaestion, 
and in any case 1 was eager to look 'about 
roe As soon as 1 was dressed, I went m and 
watched the rehearsal I sat m a far corner 
of the room, from which I conld enjoy the 
performance wilhont distracting the attentioir 
of the young actors 

As soon as the pUr was finished, Mr 
Andrews said to roe, ‘ Come, there's some 
•i'gg'ag I ^at you to do in the garden just 
outside " I followed him and tound about a 
score of boys under the leadership of Mr 
Gaudhi's sons already at work In Burma, 
our school boys resent the teaching of 
gardening They tell us they hare not come 
to school to learn farming They aspire to 
clerkships I expected to find the same 
sprit in India I was delighted at what I 
saw instead Only too glad lo express my 
appreciation, I armed myself with a pick and 
took my place with the others The South 
African boys, from the sturdy sons of Mr 
Gaudhi down to the little mites, scarcely 
three feet high, prored to be the Wst 
workers 1 wonder if South Africa has a 
bracing and invigorating effect upon those 
who go to it from India IE I was surprised 
at what I saw, perhaps they were surprised 
too , for some of the Toasters told roe after 
wards that a report had gone around. 
“A Sahib has come, and he is dig 

In due time we knocked off for breakfast, 
which, in the caie of 3tr Andrews and 
myself, was at Mr Pearson’s house and 
closely resembled the dinner of the night 
before After breakfast I was told to 
wander about through the school I wns 
informed that, though their tnglish was 
weak, all the boys were friendly and quite 
willing to do their best to entertain me 
\t hen 1 was urged to ask all the questions I 
wished, I felt obliged to observe that I was 
so completely ignorant of things Indian, 
that I was quite nnable to ask intelligent 


questions Uoweier, I sallied forth, 
resolved to see what I could see I was 
foctanate in encoutitering the young master 
who had met me at the train Che night 
before He was very willing to show me nil 
be conld, and with him I had a thoroughly 
enjoyble afternoon 

The school is situated some distance from 
the town of Belpur On all sides stretch 
tlat plains which seem limitless There are 
no other buildings within at least half a mile 
of the school grounds Playing space in the 
open air is no problem at Shanti-niketan 
A liaU dozen football fields, all full sire and 
of excellent surface, give plenty of room for 
the entire school And while I am speaking 
of sport It will be well to note that the foot- 
ball team which represents the school is one 
of the best in the vicinity The interest in 
sport IS keen and universal thronghbut the 
school Ihe boys alt hare hara wooden 
beds One or two masters lire in every dor- 
mitori Inter dormitory riialry, while not 
formalK organised is common and encour- 
aged Besides the dormitories, there are 
various houses large and small 

llie first place to which loy guide took, 
roe was a music class ir a small bare room 
with plastered walls a class of perhaps a 
dozen young boys sat round the teacher, 
learning by rote the songs he taught them 
Curious lodian musical instruments Kept up 
an accompaniment to the singing Here we 
stayed some little time The boy’s voices 
were fresh and unspoiled by outrageous 
misuse Though there was no harmony, the 
melody was otten exquisitely beautiful It 
was a pleasure to listen I fear the same 
cannot be said of Burmese music generally 
Leaving the class we made oat way to a 
small hou'e close at hand This was the 
house of Dinn Babu, the grand nephew of 
the Poet lie was pointed out to me as the 
great cousician of the Institution I soon 
got to know him as a splendidJi jolly compan- 
ion. kindly and obliging, and a man of real 
and versatile ability tt e spoke but briefly 
Hold him howl had enjoyed the Indian 
music I had heard, bnt bow I regretted the 
absence of harmony Ue pointed out that 
this was impossible The Indian niiisieians 
divide the octave into twenty-four intervals, 
while we distinguish but twelie As a re 
suit, melody is enriched but harmony ren- 
dered impo«siWe Leaving bis bouse we 
strolled oierthe grounds and through the 
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^^riOlH ljuildmgs ivluls mj giiidi. p\nhii,ca 
tilt ^\o^lvlnps of the school 

Ihat ntternoon, I’niicipi! Iludri of Dflhi 
and his son Sudhir nrri%(d H, a ctnml 
kindlj man and an nhlt oni I liked fathor 
and son from the first and hail 

many pleasant limes tc^'iOnr 

After tea Air Inirson aniimbir of tin 
bojs, and I stroll, d .nor the fields to a little 

mnd nailed schod hou.t nh.rw the older 
bojs of ohanti iiikttai do social sera icc in 
U veiling the igntrant a illagers It was dark 
when wt returned A boy brought ma 
viohn from inv room and for a time I plajed 
g-i'H anything hut a 
creditable performance JIj fingers were 
stiff for the mornings and niglits m North 

India were splendidly cold, and on m\ first 
appearance I v^as nervous Mj audience, 
however, was courteous and I felt soon that 

Leaving Dinu Babu a house, I made tnv wav 

one oftK'°* Pearson’s, hut stopped m 
one of the dormitories for older boys Tho 

m thfi f'lf me and we were soon 
conversation The hoys 
5?;? questions through 

our college life in America Some one shvlv 
that I should take out vio^lin 
I v« ""f ""f, 8*ve them a tune^ This 
it. ff <^0 I played and 

chatted and occasionally ventured^a song I 

ev«v ^lT all out college sSnga, 

Alma Slater 1 asked them if they had not 
such a song and they told me they ^had At 
Voids and 

music both were composed by the Poet The 
music was beautiful Dunne mv la^r firll! 

That night after dinner, Andrews gave 
v*" ‘Autobiography of 

Jlaharshi Debendranath Tagore’ fclm 
oE th. Poet With Bam MohL 'h„ ‘ 
one of the founders of the Brafimt, R 
Before I .vent to bed, I had 

I \nXpp\eiX‘'’ 'Its 

tvl.chIh.abog„„ tlm'ntLb'ewXtt 


indeed i\ remarknblo work Tho book descnhds 
ll» spiritnni i vpcrionces of nn Indian saint 
Jvo render can doubt tho intense realitj of 
tho cxpcriencis recorded The} toll of a 
It al nnu close nnd vital rohtion to tho On® 
Living nnd Urtiu God Most inlori sting of 
nil to tno was the passage, wherein Jraharshi 
descrihts his effort to find n basis of niitlio* 
rit) for the new worship of Brahma which 
he sought to establish Later Hindu reli- 
gioQs literature was out of the question, 
corrupt, degnnoratt He turned to the 
Vedas liven liorc, ho found much that his 
coiiscioncn could not approve He turned 
to the Upaiiishnds, which had meant so 
much to his own life Kven here, there were 
passages he could not accept At last, m 
desperation, he prostrated himself before 
God nnd besought him to come into his 
heart and inspire thoiiglit and utterance 
"he answer came quicklj, nnd, like a might} 
river, the praters and sermons nnd lijmns 
of the new worship flowed from him In 
the communion of the pure nnd humble 
heart with God, lie liad found the only basis 
for the new faith 

That morning I met the Poet I had no 
notice of his coming, though I knew that he 
was expected But when I saw n crowd of 
masters nnd boys escorting an elderl} 
stranger, I guessed easily that he had 
arrived I made ra} way to him quickly nnd 
was soon introduced He seemed n man 
somewhat above the medium height, but 
slender and lightly built He was dressed 

in a long, brown cloak that fitted closely to 

Ins bod} and wore a small round cap ot the 
same material His hair was gre) and long 
As he walked alow ly, he acknowledged the 
greetings which he received from every 
quarter and gently touched the heads of the 
lJO}3 who bent down to touch his feet His 

voice was high in pitch, vet smooth nnd 
pleasant to hear AVhen f first looked at 
^ ^'‘°ught for a moment that I detected 
that which I had feared I might see, a 
delicacy that was almost weakness We 
me ogam m the afternoon He had changed 
IS dress then He wore now the simple 
aress ot fits countrymen, over which was a 
long white shawl of fine texture As he 
spoke, I watched his face I saw that my 
iirst impression had been incorrect His 
hgare was not so slender as I had thought 
hf » R “'i'' lo'^f-tyjevraof .ge, 
ns finely proportioned a man ns you 
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tonld wis^i to see, with broad sbonlders, deep 
chest, powerful arms He stands as erect as 
an arrow In his face there is indeed to be 
seen refinement and delicacj of feeling, hot 
this without the slightest suggestion of 
weakness, there was love and tenderness 
written there, but nothing of weakness In 
certain lights, and from certain points of 
view, he resembles to an amazing degree the 
traditional portraits of the Christ 

Vte said little, for we were but a few 
moments together I told him 1 brought him 
greetings from Trinity College, Kandy, and 
from Mr Hornell, m Calcutta For these he 
thanked me I went on to tell bim how 
pleased I had been to find so man^ who had 
gone from India to America for their college 
course He spoke warmly of the kindness 
shown to himself and his son in \merica 
He thought it ptehablB that, m the years to 
come, increasing numbers of Indian students 
would go there I then expre sed mv 
surprise at having learned that he greatly 
admired the poetrj of Ualt M hitman I 
added that this was in a waj a disappoint 
ment to me, as 1 had to some extent counted 
npon the privilege of introducing to bun the 
work of & poet, in some respects so akin to 
himself m spirit He replied that be did 
indeed rate Walt W hitman very highly He 
went on to say that he coulif not greatly 
admire the joauger poets of the present day 
as they seemed to lack any real message 
Soon after we separated 

As I passed bj the dormitories the gong 
for the ereniDg quiet time sounded As the 
gold and orange spUndout of the sunset 
faded into mystic purple, the boys of the 
school, some m the open vir, some id the 
dormitories, — meditated and prated la a 
little time, the gong sonnded again and the 
bo>s gathered in gronps to chant the even 
ing taantram “ihe God, who « in fire, 
who IS m water, who interpenetrates the 
whole world, who is in herbs, who is in 
trees, — to that God I bow down again and 
agaiD ” 

As soon as it was dark and before it was 
time for dinner, Pearson gave a magic lan- 
tern lecture in one of the dormitories on 
‘Street Life m England ’ He is fast becom 
ing a roaster of Bengali, and others were 
glad to help him whenever he broke down 

As we were finishing oar dinner, the poet 
dropped in He told us some stones ot his 
boyhood and how he had once seen a tiger in 


the bash, moving swiftly past, and how 
beautiful it was This led to the question 
whether wild animals should be killed or not 
A transition to Xietzche’s doctrine, that 
pity was weakness, was easy, and the poet 
marked a «i!nilat tendency in the work of 
Swami Vivekananda He went on to speak 
of Buddhism He felt, he said, that western 
scholars had misinterpreted it in some of its 
aspects No mere world-weariness, no mere 
negation, or system of discipline, could have 
won the heart of India The centre of Bud- 
dhism was rather its doctrine of redemption 
through love, by which man burst the tram- 
mels of the self-centred life, and merged Ins 
being in the Great Love that pervaded all 
lieing It was a splendid talk 

Tuesday was Anniversary Day The 
ceremonies were to me at least, extremely 
interestiog In the morning there was reh 
gious worship in the tfandir Tins building 
stands within an urea enclosed by an icon 
fence The fi^or is of marble and near either 
end of the hall are chaudeliers Ihe centre 
of the door was adr rued for this festival occa- 
sion nith wreaths c! marigold 

\s Me went up to the mandir, we left our 
shoes at the entrance to the ecclosure Once 
in the ball we seated ourselves on the floor, 
or upon carpets and rugs After a little time 
the poet eutemd All stood and together 
chanted a prayer Then we were seated and 
the poet sat in front of ns in silence for a 
few moiueuts He was covered entirely from 
the shoulders in his long, fine, white shawl 
First he chanted I know not what His 
voice IS clear powerful, and sweet "^Tiea 
he bad finished, he began his address I 
wish I could give you some idea of its 
power A.t first he spoke «oftly and slowly 
But soon he became wonderfully animated 
He made but few gestures, and those were 
eimple But his face seemed all ablaze His 
eyes were wide open now His voice rang 
through the little hall His words came like 
a torrent At tunes I saw tears lunning 
down hia cheeks bat he never faltered, nor 
paused Even I ( who understood not a word ) 
felt the thrill and energy of a great spirit 
uttering its inmost thought After the ad- 
dress, there was music by a choir of boys 
Then followed a second address, if anything, 
even more impassioned than the first 

Later in the day I asked Principal Rudrs 
if he could give roe some idea of what the 
poet had said He told me that the poet 9 
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recened from Andrews a small volume of 
his poems Pearson ga\e me a book I 
gave to caoli a small brass tray of Kandyan 
work, and to what I called their clinmmerj 
a brass biscuit box, also of Kandjan work 
Presents all around were small and of no 
groat value jet thej expressed the love 
of the givers and those that I received 
hold a place among mj tieasures There 
was a special rthgious service in the Maiidir 
Rudri spike and spoke well Then the 
Poet gave one of liis stirring addresses 
From Rudra I learned, that it was upon 
the Indwelling Christ Principal Rndra 
spoke of it as the most inspiring and helpful 
exposition of this great subject to vvhicb 
be had evi-r listened It lingered m lus 
mind and many a time that day he said 
to rne, ‘Oh it was magnificent 1 I never 
heard anything like it, never anything so 
grand 

After the religious worship, Pearson 
and I walked over to the house in which 
Andrews and 1 had our rooms There 
we found the Poet’s elder brother, ‘ Boro 
dada” as be is called affectionately He 
must bfl nearly eighty years old His 
bodj IS feeble, but lus mind is keen lie 
loves all and is loved by all Ha had brought 
with him two wonderful paper boxes, one 
for Andrews ond one for Pearson They were 
made of strong brown paper, cunningly 
cut and folded to provide numerous compart* 
ments for ink pots, paper, envelopes, pens 
and the like Thej were useful and durable 
resents , but the fact that they were made 
y Ins own feeble, though daft, hands, 
made them treasures to those who received 
them In a little while Andtewa 
He would not sit beside Borodada, bnt 
Hung himself on the floor at his feet 
Clasping the agtd philosophers hands 


he listened like a child to liis words 
The old man spoke first of the joj of Christ 
mas Day, and then of Christ who had made 
all men brothers, and in whom there was 
neither East nor "West Then he spoke 
of the Eternal Goodness which was under- 
Ijing all Evils there were, which might 
perplex ns, but above and bejond all 
was the good God It was possible for men 
to win to a realisation of this, and on Ciirist- 
mas Daj, the great reality was verj near 
to everj one 

It \va« a great talk I who had come 
from Buddhist lands, with their unceas 
mg reiterations of ‘Aneitsa, Doka, A.natta’, 
longed that Burma and Ceylon might 
know this old saint, this cislii who 
looked back upon a long life and declared it 
good , who looked into the future without 
lear, beeanse he had learned to know the 
Eternal Goodness which is God 

And here I would close The events of 
mystaj, which I have not jet mentioned 
may no briefly told In the atternoon I had 
an interview with the Poet Later there 
were sports and a special festival dinner for 
thebojs As soon as it was dark, Pearson 
gave a magic lantern lecture upon the Life 
of Christ The pictures were eplendid, lar 
above the average of the sort, and the bojs 
were verj attentive 

The next morning, the Hudras left and 
were garlanded b\ the bojs I waited till 
evening Before leaving, I had a great talk 
with Andrews, and Inter read the first chap- 
ter of what T leel sure will prove n notable 
book I left about five o’clock I, too, was 
garlanded, and the Poet gave me lus own 
kxwvA.V!iS,\v>w vA 's\iViWw\ %owg k bwA 
admired 

W JI ROBrUTS 


ABKAEI TINDER 

W HEN Alountstuart Flplunstone took 
over the territories of the Peshwa, 
hn was struck with the decided supe- 
riority in morals of the lower classes m Maha- 
rashtra, over the poplo of the older provin- 


THE MAEATHAS 

ces Tins ho ascribed to tho sobriotj of 
the people due to a sjslem of ahkart admini- 
stration which prohibitid the use of spiri- 
tuous liquors at Poona and discouraged 
It everj where else Public opinion and 
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above all the opinion of the caate ana the 
dread of eipnlsion were other power- 
lol factors which restrained drnnhenness, 
that ^collar vice of the lower cksses’. 
hven at the time when Elphinstone wrote 
nis report on the newly conquered territories, 
alreadj an important item with 
the British Indian Government, hut under 
the Peshwns, it 3 lelded the insignificant te- 
J^nueofnot over Rs 10.000 hlphmstone, 
w 1 " anggested that 

total prohibition m JInharaslitra, would nro- 
oably be a good policy 

■Or. aJ^sence from the population of the 
District of any class of some sears 
Standing earning its living on the imnor 
trade, goes to prove how effective this policv 
Tvni 1 “s 1831, the Bhandaris and the 

' V. trading classes in 

waharashtra numbered only 133 and 72 in 
t^l dulnct AW th. Bhaudarij, U.a 
IK P»H'*lied in I8S0 remaita, 

* **1®® liave come from Bombay and 
io “‘•P R" maitied” 

main t ‘■‘IS""™' Dirtnct 

^ quite recent The Kelela eccording to the 
Wretteer, cnme !rom Korthem Indm .boot 
tl. ‘■int IS abont 

wera^™^ Peahwa’s terntoeiee 

Tb. IV,””''"'?'' A ‘'"'d oUsa la that ot 
Iron™ .'ll’r V”" '”^7 dominate the 
ailer* They arere, of conrae, out 

as far as Maharashtra is concerned 
ofiK. b the policy 

for scarcity of material 

“nd the inifneece of 
who in ™''g“>'i> preachers, 

S?on^'!S'''^ i'"’ Mnrathn 

Mt™ 'ttarh-nrii, the 

m Dnynndevn and Tnlanm who 

to Pa monthly, pilgrimage 

the Alandi-the lattw berag 

initiatton"f Dnyandeva— have on 

0, , n to tahe a tow of ebstmence fcoio 
Bad .Ml *qn" 'T'na order has influenced 
Ola.... . ''■''““nccs the morals of the lower 
S. '“"“rtabU eslent 
the. policy of prohibition was 

dar. erR‘?b7 enforced, particularly in the, 
trLi.e' Peshwu", some of the 

not all'” dSnrea in llaratha history were 
not altogelhe, free from Dnni ol from 
thS '’"•'I Chaudm HaoMore, 

was ”/ ,S'i"™]i in his early days, 
'te> fond ot drint 'shiwnji himself sS 
22—7 


nt the time of bis coronation weiehed 
ngainst country liquor This does not 
necessarily prove that liquor was not then 
detested, as the coronation observances 
were modelled on enoienl observances, so 
far as these could be ascertained Sambhaii 
the son and snccessot ot Shiwaji, owed 
his fell to atinl The Peshwa Ifajitao I 
has been accused of drmt, though iilhont 
ronolnsire proof Among the rumour, 
maliciona y set up egainst his son Balaii 
^jirao, bettor tnoiTO as Nana Saheb, wi 
that bo was addicted to Drml. and was 
almya intns|cated But Shahn after care! 
ful inquiry was convinced that the rnmonrs 
were false and the Peshwa was tlioronghly 
averse to drinl. Jngjivana Pawar.n high tori 
MatMha nobleman of this time, was eoretel? 
cbasUsed by Brahmendta Swami, the m. 
Ilnenlial Gum of Bajirao I, for drinhing 

n to, ''”R'‘"P Plionsal., 
w belter hnown figure, was, when his ,uvs. 
sion reached the french territory, won orer 
by Dnmas, with the present of a 
bottles of honor to which Keghn/s Jfte 
loot enoh n 111, ng, that a demand wee w 

B.'nb”’” r'"” i*'’”' «nsi“ d 

Eagbnji’e enmity melted away nnd he S 
to easy terms with Dnmae, for which to 
was ever alter blamed by ShahS; arUvin ' 

KqnS “‘°“*®“'' ‘=“PS? 

The system of Abkan under the Peahwas 
was what 1, called the "ontotiU- vS 
which consists in farming ont the re™n?o 
ofajarlicnlar area to tie highest bidder 
The l.rmer sras allowed to set np st, i, .. 
ep^ilied places and distil and sell tonS 
without any restriction by the Slate on’ ite 
strength or price The rmht 
materials for liquor maanfacfare wa' ^Tsf 
granted as monopoly on payment of 
fee to the State In 17^ 49 w t 
the monopoly of selling sugar candy^GnO 

and Maara to the liquor manufactures of 
&3ba Poona and its suburbs ttob il »®i 
on an annual fee of Es 500 B^Lf?^ 

the nmoont -nos raised to Rs, W1 and^tb'^ 
three years to on« 

5a'”S“‘of';s[;“L^4;”S''b”‘ ? ™ 

medmlely, further lus’lalmenU a tS"’,,'™ 
■“'■.■“'■'d-tdej, of Aebvm, wS 

Re Sf™ tto?”*,'?''’ rii 'i'nnoo ^ 

Ks TO on the first day of VaishaU Prone, 
receipts were to be obtained for these mS! 
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raents when pai3. After the expiry of this 
period of three years, the monopoly was again 
farmed, ont to the same trader. 'Dot this 
time the annaal fee was raised to Rs. 1501, 
and a nazar of Rs. 500 Avas besides de- 
.manded from him for the three years’ farm. 
.This shows that the monopoly atos qnite 
lucrative. The restrictions on liquor do not 
appear to have been very stringent then. 
But tlie greater demand might also, partially 
at least, be explained by the growing use of 
liquor in the manufacture of ammunition 
and in veterinary medicine. Fori the 
Maratha power Avaa then nearing its venitli 
and Poona was the centre of a daily grow- 
ing empire. Moreover, the troops enjoyed 
some concessions as regards drink and even 
Avben liquor was practically prohibited in 
the towns of Poona and Ahraednagar, wo 
have it on the evidence of British visitors, 
that shops outside the towns were licensed 
for the sale of drink to the troops. An 
occasional use of liquor may aUo be noted 
here. AVeread in the old Jfarathn Chro- 
nicles how elephants were intoxicated Avith 
drink to faco^ the fory of battle. 

‘ policy of prohibition was more 

strictly enforced during the days of Pesbwa 
SaATOi Madharrao (177S.1795). But even 
during the time of Balaji BajiraO ( 1740-61 ) 
manufactoro of liquor atus prohibited to n 
great extent. Revenue censiderations stand 
to-d.ay m the way of total prohibition, parti- 
cularly in IndLan States. These considera- 
tions were not without weight even in those 
oays.^ After Bassein and the adjacent terri- 
tory in lAotlh Konknn, Avas conquered from 
l .n loTltipnesB, the Jtoatlia Government 
slnpred the mannlnctnre o! liqnor there. 
Jt ms then renre.ented to the I’ethim that 
i .'r nhnndari, 

' re" on the m«nn- 

1 "'.'"I.""' ‘heir iunport, rrho it 
«»ni deprived of tlicir means ol subsistence, 
would bo comMled to leave the prorinc; 
of ‘^rlren Considerable loss 

^ The Bhandaris 

7r,r tI.A distilleries 

for the manufacture of liquor from coconnt 


and palm-trees. But tliey were strictly for- 
bidden to sell liquor to the servant class. 
Again it was neitiier to be sold nor given 
gratis to Brahmins, Prabhus, and Shenvis 
( Saraswat Brahmins ) Avho by the rules of 
their caste are ^prohibited' from drinking 
liquor.' ’ ■ ^ 

But in the days of Gawai Jfndhavrao ftr 
Madhavrao II, the Government was pre- 
pared even to sacriHce revenue in the 
canse of prohibition.’ AVheH tlie oflleor of 
Vijayadurga during that reign represented 
that owing to the policy of prohibition the 
state revenue suffered and asked for orders 
Avhether manufacture of liqnor from coconut 
trees should be again permitted, he was ex- 
pressly directed to put n stop to it. A fine 
Avas levied in this reign for indulging in 
drink. In 1790-91 the notorious KotAval 
(City Magistrate) Ghashiram' imposed In 
Poona City a fine of Rs. 8 in all for drinking, 
the number of accused persons being 40 only. 
But concessions had to be given now’to the 
Portuguese and Christians Avno Avere employed 
in the Maratha army. They required 
lI(lnor for consumption and permission was 
^ven them to distil it for their present use. 
'pi6 Government levied a duly on the manu* 
wcture and the officer nnder whom these 
Christians served Avas Held responsible that 
the liquor did not p-ass Into the hhnds of 
others than the licensed parties, ' 

•Though the days of Bajirao II, (1790- 
1818) Avore days of corruption, the people 
remained remarkably temperate ns is evident 
from the testimony of Rlphinstone already 
quoted. In Bajirao's diary reference is made 
^ the monopoly’ given ton Pars!, DoVabji 
Iiatanji of Balsar in Sonthern Gujerat, to 
, purchase all the SIho\>ra lloAvers, brought 
to the market in the town for Avhich he Avas 
to pay nn annual tax of Rs. .^0, and nn ini- 
tial XaZar of Jig. SOO. ’ The ’business atos 
apparently not expected tO be very Incra- 
• B.al3.ar does not lack so much 

m ailioAvra aS the country round nliout 
Iwna. ’ •’ I , 

K. S. ABIIYANKAR. 
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R tNAUDn e}« look Iho color ot Ike 
aay d:ni, lustrelesa and dark at 
the more e ’ Bleammg mollen gold liken 
liS" a™ Inttair and onl- 

md.n^ “"J ■!»'''''<• "■I'' 

lookeT? , nonlmclinB Hamee ai Ikey 

loS,/?! ‘ 'laal'nS 'ed ol Ike dawn, «t 

Tml 1 and swaying brancLes 

1’'”°'' "'•s his glance, Iko 

Sec • ■'■aaihasl 

Loforn ’est ^ lacl. piece on ibe brown 

aS th V^i? feet. 

aSL*.. r”?i »f»» ®« te Uid liimself 

B?om»r,V pa«ioo of tlie 

Ki^sf nnder^is bead and 

aS It,!!’® jubilating tn tbe dutaoee 

IC grew qniet-ft rjmet wonder- 
Vanffc *P«ad out in a doro^ 

budll i^aitiag, with two black 

tow? *“ ®''cles at tlw 

t«i!rj“*“ Ilenand raised lis glance, as be 
Imtf®? ?”i bis ores wide and lips 

*“® epecks came 
CQtvp. subsiding lo broken 

cams, the other dropping alwass above it 
wplV.lf'’ *‘”’Sbt as a spear,— and tlie blue 
5“/ »be ridete 

*®« the falcon and the 
Tift their fight, the ran np close 

tie screamed with delight when the falcon 
t^L.’! 1‘fted on bis 

evp« » t wings drooped and its 

eyes blinded under the hood 

ran^f ^ Sir hnguer 

Slp tJ‘e falcUre 

mptnl I **‘0 hunting birds in 

ctpff priuces children each with its 
thev*^ *^1 .L’ caressing tbeir necks till 
aSnst’iK "“bed ejelids and dreamed 

gainst the shoulders of the attendants 
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Renand would have given ten yeafs of 
his life or one of bis ton fingers to be allow- 
ed lo hold then like that, tbfe proud, silent 
creatnres . bnt they might not be toftebed 
by everybody, they were noble They had 
each its glove, ornamented according to its 
rank, each Jts hood with embroidered pat- 
tern, each Its special food, and people talked 
to them in a strange, archaic speech with 
elaborate etiquette Renand almost blushed 
when he met their great eyes filled with 
languid repose, especially before Sir Kngner- 
rand s white Iceland falcon, which had a crim- 
son hood, a gold and crimson glore, a less with 
surer bells on its foot, and a glance full of 
nrond disdain and the vcllow sunlight of 
heroic story ® 

The young birds, which still quivered 
with rage over their captivity and dreamed 
nnder the night of their hoods of hunting 
free, lifting their neck features to scream, 
birds that were being tamed by hunger and 
darkness —them be might sometimes lift out 
of the, r cages Ht might show them the 
light and see them first totter with blinded 
e>€S and claws clasped abont his wrist, then 
grow more calm, as their pupils contracted, 
almost gentle indeed when be gave them a bit 
of warm, bloody meat But them be cared 
not for, them be soon wearied of, and he 
qaicbir learned to perceive that none had the 
IcUnd falcon a kreast-mnsclea of iteel. ita 
long wida winga and riuiescent atrengtk 
But It «.a Ik, moat daligklfnl tking poaaSle 
to aco koaf tka young Inlcona aretS t„ n“ d 
tokunt ncoorfmg to tk, a.,s, rule. ofTng 
Modo8,a.hcn thay k.d reack.d Ike limaTk.t 
tkeia memory of freedom wore off and tkey 

;:^k.''.“'’' ■‘“■"s » s 

ca-ftPr /•““S was to accustom them 
a^m to fly, but with a cord on the foot, till 
•‘i the falconer’s cry to 

which he swang m the aix on a string 
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though it was mainly the work of President 
"Wilson, ■'failed to obtain the adhesion of his 
own country, for reasons that were stated by 
the succeeding President, Mr Harding, in a 
message of his to Congress Germany, which 
has been \ery hardly dealt ^7lth by the 
Treaty of Versailles, of which the League of 
Nations is an adjunct, cannot well be ashed 
to join the I eagne, and she can hardly be 
eager to join it of her own accord Bo the 
country that is now foremost in wealth and 
power, and the country that is foremost in 
the field of hnowledge, lie outside the 
League From its constitution and mode of 
wothing it is not likely to achieve the ends 
it has proposed to itself Constitution and 
mode of working are open of course to reTi* 
Bion and improvement, so as to rid the 
League of its objectionable features 

For the prevention of wars, national and 
civil, an effective martial organization is 
needed, m addition to a supreme Interna* 
tional Court of Justice for dealing in the first 
instance with disputes between nations In 
the case of civil wars there need be no refer- 
ence made to the International Court of 
Justice, for in such wars there must be wrong 
somewhere, and direct action by the inter- 
vening state or states is proper Disputes 
between any two nations require to be put 
before the International Court of justice for 
adjudication The state that would not accept 
the adjudication made should be liable to be 
proceeded against with force Recalcitrancy 
like this on the part of a state would hardly 
ever be possible, and so also the necessity of 
intervention with force of arms Civil wars 
arise generally from unreasonable causes, as 
the personal ambition of leaders of sections 
ofapeople- ??>^ey are likely to have a 
longM lease of life than wars among nations 
The forming of a powerful martial organi- 
zation for the prevention of war is possible 
Frederick the Great is said to have once paid 
the French the compliment of saying that 
if he were their king, he would not allow 
a shot to be fired m Europe without his con- 
sent The proper phrty for receiving such 
compliment is now the English* race# The 


instead 

Ignores 


^ I deliberately use the word Engtuh 
of The word Ang}o'Saxm 

not only the older Ibenan and Celtic elements 
of the iiDgbsh people, bat also the later Noman 
French element, which indeed turned the Anglo 
Saxon speech into Englisb 


rnglish dominions, namely, the British 
Empire ( or, as it is now sometimes called, 
the British Commonwealth of Nations ) and 
the American Republic are now n match 
for the rest of the world put together. The 
British Empire covers an area of 11,520,000 
Ec^nare miles, and the American Republic 
wUli its dependencies covers an area of 
{1,743,000 square miles, so that the two toge- 
ther cover 18,203,000 square miles, out of the 
total land surface of the world, including the 
polar regions, of 55, '>00,000 square miles t So 
much for urea In the magnitude oT ita 
natural resources and m the physical and 
mental vigor of the ruling English race of 
this area, it is ahead of the area of any 
other nationality 

If in assertion of its present supreme 
position, the English race were to enter into 
a League for the purpose of taking the lead 
m the noble work of stamping out war from 
the world, the work would be very near its 
accomplishment, for so nation or section of a 
nation could venture to stand against such a 
League There is a difficulty, however, m 
the way of such a League being formed, and 
the difficulty is far more on the American 
than on the British side The old traditional 
view that America should keep herself aloof 
from all European entanglements still exer- 
cises powerful sway over a vast mass of 
American citizens But America living for 
herself, however proper it may have been m 
the earlier period of her existence as a nation, 
cannot rightly be held proper now when she 
IS in wealth and power the foremost country 
in the world Why should she now withhold 
herself from making some sacrifice for the 
good of the rest of the world ? Living for 
self 13 not the moral law for individuals 
Why should it be the moral law for nations ? 
For individuals and for nations the proper 
moral law is to live for self and others 

Bntam and America entering into a' 
League for boycotting war all over the world 
could invite other advanced and powerful 
nations to join the League Prance, Italy, 
Japan and Germany ( when she is herself 
ogam) mo^ bo invilea to join the leagoe 
p ‘''i* ““y ''a extendsd to 

sS tha Spam 

.MciauS®’ canaot hart the 

Ami,™ 1 °' coanlnes 

Aaienca has lately oesamed control 

t TVhrtBhera’ Aliaanacl, 1923, p 112 
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over the Fr'inco Ve^ro repaljlic of IHiti 
Freqcency of ci\il \\ara bronglit Haiti 
to the verge of rum American interference 
has put an end to sncli wars and Ins thus 
brought salvation to the country A. great 
country with vast future possibilities bas for 
some time past been suffering from the malada 
of civil strifes, and there is no knowing how 
long it may be before she can rid herself of her 
malady bv her own effort* A joint British and 
American intervention for putting an end to 
all civil disorders in China would be a great 
blessing to her Britain and America ba\e 
both a good will towards China 1 ut mterveii 
tion would require the backing of a strong 
military and naval armament that could crush 
all opposition A military and naval armament 
would he a matter of cost Could not 
Britain nnd America be willing to bear 
cost for the good of humanity ’ 

The acute lU feeling that now ei««t« 
between the two great countries, France and 
uermany, is the chief obstacle in the waj of 
concord being established in h urope In 
the 'late Great A\ar, Germany proied a 
scourge to a wide circle of nations and 
when she was at last beaten down a \ery hard 
treaty of peace was imposed upon her I \ her 
Victors This Treaty of A ersailles does not 
to the world at large to I e an e (uit 
able one, and statesmen of the calibre of 
general Smuts and Signor \itli ha\e 
PJ®rioanced against it The United States 
of America also has not accepted it although 
Jt was largely the work of her I’resident Dr 
'loodrow AA ihon keeping German p>p>U 
tions out of Germany has been a special I ad 
feature of the Treaty of A ersailles Unifica 
good for Italians, every liody sees 
*' by should it not be good for Germans like 
wise There seems to have been a fear that 
unification would make German! too strong 
this fear seems to have particular!! troubled 
ranee In spite of millions of Ger 
tnans being kept out of Germany and in 
•pite of the area of the present Geriinnv being 
oonsiderabl! smaller than that of the 
present France Germany’s population now 
Cumbers 6o millions against Frances 40 


millions i ranee is thus afraid that 
Germany in a future war of re!enge would 
overpower her* I ranee Ins m fact been 
proclaiming such fear 

trance’s declining birth rate is apparently 
the mam cause of her fear There is no 
natural want of fecnndih in the French 
race which is rapidly multiplying m Canada 
Causes which retard the growth of popula- 
tion in i ranee ma! so far as is possible, 
be met ly suitable remedies devised by 
the fertile french intellect And for the 
rest she lias in Vorth Africa her appanage 
of Algeria her protectorates of Morocco and 
luiusia, and in North M est Africa her colony 
of Senegal, to supply her with numerous 
good hghter* if need le Senegalese 

troops ga! e a good account of themselves in 
Furope in the late Great M nr In stature 
and physical strength the Senegalese 

Negroes rai k very high Senegal in no long 
time ma! be connected by rail with Algeria 
It IS not France s hostile feeling towards 
(xrman! that alone stands in the way of 
true peace being established in Europe 
There has been lack of honest endeavour aDo 
on tbe pan of Germany to pay the Bepara 
lions Dues which alie had to bind herself 
D uianimity with which the 

British Italian nnd Japanese replies to the 
German offer of payment made to France and 
Belgnm in May last expressed di«appro!-al 
of the German offer makes it clear that 
Germany has not been playing her part well 
It IS for German statesmanship now to device 
an awptal le offer of payment wl tch may 
free the Buhr from I rench and Belr»ian 
oicupation and enable Germany to carry on a 
prosperous economic life 

pe writer of this paper is an old Indian 
Brahman whose sympathies have been 
cosmopolitan since his early manhood He 
ran scarcely hope that Lis advocacy of an 
Anglo-American League m an Indian periodic 
al can have an! influence on the public 
eqiinion of Fngland and America Should it 
fappen to have any influence, it would cause 
him immense joy in tl e eiening of his life 

SYAJIACHAEAN GANGULT 
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tlioDgli it was mainly tlie work of President 
Wilson, ■'failed to obtain the adhesion of Ins 
own country, for reasons that were stated bj 
the succeeding President, Mr Harding, in a 
message of his to Congress Germanj, which 
has been ^ery hardly dealt with by the 
Treaty of Versailles, of which the League of 
Nations is an adjunct, cannot well be asked 
to join the I eague, and she can hardlj be 
eager to join it of her own accord So the 
country that is now foremost in wealth and 
power, and the country that is foremost in 
the field of knowledge, he outside the 
Leape From its constitution and mode of 
working it is not likely to achieve the ends 
It has proposed to itself Constitution and 
mode of working are open of course to revi- 
sion and improvement, so as to nd the 
League of its objectionable features 

tor the prevention of wars, national and 
civil, an effectue martial organization is 
needed, m addition to a supreme Interna- 
tional Court of Justice for dealing m the first 
instance with disputes between nations In 
the case of civil wars there need be no refer- 
ence made to the International Court of 
Justice, for m such wars there must be wrong 
Bomeivhere, and direct action by the inter- 
vening state or states is proper Disputes 
between any two nations require to be put 
before the International Court of justice for 
adjudication The state that would not accept 
the adjudication made should be liable to be 
proceeded against with force Recalcitrancy 
like this on the part of a state would hardly 
ever be possible, and so also the necessity of 
intervention with force of arms Civil wars 
arise generally from unreasonable causes, as 
the personal ambition of leaders of sections 
of a people- Bo they are likely to have a 
longM lease of life than wars among nations 
The forming of a powerful martial orcani 
^tion for the prevention of war is possible 

the French the compliment oE Bayini- that 
lEhe rvete their king, he would net nllew 
a shot to be fired in Europe without bis con 
sent ihe proper party for receiving such 
compliment is now the English* race# The 


Fnglisii dominions, naraelj, the British 
1 inpire ( or, as it is now sometimes called, 
the British Commonwealth of Nations ) and 
the -American Republic are now a match 
for the rest of the world put together The 
British Empire covers an area of 14,520000 
square miles, and the American Repnblic 
with its dependencies covers an area of 
‘>,743,000 square miles, so that the two toge 
tlier cover 18,203,000 square miles, ont of the 
total land surface of the world, inclndingthe 
polar regions, of 55,500,000 square miles So 
much for area In the magnitude of its 
natural resources and in the physical and 
mental vigor of the ruling English race of 
this area, it is ahead of the area of any 
other nationality 

If m assertion of its present supreme 
position, the English race were to enter into 
a League for the purpose of taking the lead 
in the noble work of stamping out war from 
the world, the work would be very near its 
accomplishment, for no nation or section of a 
nation could venture to stand against such a 
League There is a difficulty, however, in 
the way of such a League being formed, and 
the difficnlty is far more on the American 
than on the !british side The old traditional 
view that America should keep herself aloof 
from all European entanglements still exer- 
cises powerful sway over a vast mass of 
American citizens But America living for 
herself, however proper it may have been in 
the earlier period of her existence as a nation, 
cannot rightly be held proper now when she 
13 111 wealth and power the foremost country 
ID the world Why should she now withhold 
herself from making some sacrifice for the 
good of the rest or the world ^ Living for 
self IS not the moral law for individuals 
"Why should it be the moral law for nations T 
For individuals and for nations the proper 
moral law is to live for self and others 

Britain and America entering into a' 
League for boycotting war all over the world 
could invite other advanced and powerful 
nations to join the League France, Italy, 
Japan and Germany { when she is herself 
invited to join the Lea^e 



COAIBIKTB BRlTI'in AND AlffiRICAX LPAD lA BOTCOTTIKG ^^AR Y 


He Lnew wtat doom awaited l»ni> but 
when the Iceland falcon was borne forward 
and be realized it was tins which was to 
exact the penalty, lie langhed m his joy, 
andhjs heart throbbed with pride, as when he 
possessed the bird and the long annny days 
and the plain with the listening winds nnd 
the swaying trees of antumn yellow 

^\hen the falcon beheld the light and 
tnrned to loob around, it gathered its 
strength for flight, expecting to be swnng 
on the arm of the bearer, while its glances 
rapidly sought its prey m the air , these 
glances were sharp and fierce with hunger, 
flaming as with sparks, and they had no me 
tnory in their depths, they recognized no 
one Bat Renand s eyes were fixed in anxions 
searching on those of the bird and were filled 
With tears of sorrow at not meeting them 
They shonld have mirrored his lifos bold 
longing, hi3 contempt, and his dreams on the 
red heather, irat they only waited greedily 
for their prey, grimly and coldly as the 
hnman spirit of cnriosity or jesting on the 
thin lips of Sir Bngoerrrand He felt bis 
sorrow smart more bitterly thin before and 
tnrned aside hts head to recover himself, his 
eyelids closed and his thoaghts fluttering 
He lay thaa while the herald proclaimed 
the law— “twelve eols of silver— etxonncea of 
flesh over the heart—thas does Sir Engaer 
rand safegnard the pastime of the nobles” 
Be did not look up when his ahm was ent 
so that the scent of blood ahoatd attract 
the falcon, and when it sank its beak in his 
breast he gave no cry, merely trembled, so 
that the bird’s eyes flamed np in rage and 
I its wings Were spread ont ns if to beat 


The seneschal’s daughters leaned their 
beads forward with a gleam of interest in 
their strange dreaming eyes, but they did 
not raise their hands front their laps, and 
their garments lay as before in tranquil folds 
The horses snorted at the smell of blood and 
stamped on the frosty ground so thot the red 
horsecloths flapped against the pallor of the 
deepening bine but Renand lay silent, and 
the huntsmen stood needlessly with expand 
ed cheeks and horns to their months ready 
to drown his cries 

The first agony had clutched at his finest 
fibres, it seemed as if his heart woald come 
ont with them , but afterwards he had groivn 
numb almost to the degree of pleasure, and 
while the blood flowed warmly from the 
wound, and the pointed beak tore at his 
breast Renand dreamed himself into the 
high blue heaven of his visions, until he 
understood everything, death and honor, 
feeling how it burned and dazzled— the 
yellow sunlight of heroic story 

hen Sir Fngnerrand thought that the 
legal SIX ounces had been paid, he gave hts 
men a sign to blow, and the falcon was lifted 
off, sated with blood, its eyes filled once more 
with tranquil pride, and the troop set itself 
in motion more gaily even than before toward 
the sedge that gleamed yellow m the distance 
Ont Resaud conid not be wakened, he had 
dreamed bimself to death, and they merely 
loosed him and let him he with the red 
heather under his bead t 

Tlie Iceland falcon, however, might never 
sit on Its master’s hand, for Sir Engaerrand 
did not care to drink of a cup where an- 
other’s ]ipa had pressed a kiss 


COMBINED BRITISH AND AMERICAN LEAD IN 
BOYCOTTING WAR 

A FTFR experience of the manifold miseries judicions foundation, for it is linked up with 
caused by the late Great A\ar, there ternjprial distributions made according to the 
has arisen a wide spread feeling m the wishes of sotoe of the victorious nations in 
World that there should be no more wars the late ar, and not on the equitable basis 
among men m future An organization has of President irilson’s memorable dictum of 
likewise been set up, under the- name of the “self determination,” which, though enun- 
of hiations, for prodaemg concord ciated by its author with emphasis, could 
and good will among nations The organwa not be rarned into practice in the face of 
tion has not been bttiU, however, upon a very opposing forces The League of Hation*, 
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oddly delibetile circles— that was fine to 
see ’—and to which he had tied tho breast of 
a quail or a piece o£ chichen iliis the fal- 
cons afterwards de\oiired, tho rage at llieir 
condnement being dulled bj thirst of Wood i 
Soon they grew so accustomed to this proce 
dure that thejr never strained at their cord, 
no gleam of wildness remained m their eyes , 
they at once looked about calmly for the 
decoyand only rose according to rule, ascend- 
ing an a curve at the proper time to Bwoop 
down indolently and playfully m a wide 
circle , and when the cord was taken off, 
they hardly seemed to notice 

The time had now come to tram them for 
hunting, each for its particular quarry , the 
BmaUer for quail, partridge or sparrows, the 
larger for hare or heron or kites, the ignoble 
kites which had the nature of croT\8 along 
with their powerful talons and beaks, and 
which could never be tamed to eat at a 
knightly board 

lirst they were given decoys like their 
c^uatty, with a piece of their favorite food in- 
disabled 

birds, which they could strike their claws 
into at once and tear to pieces in half roused 
harder to 

catch, until they learned to enioy the mtoxi 
cation of the hunt Their old wild mstmJts 
strength but con- 
ennobled, so that they calmly 

"■tkout greedme3., as ,s 
Mtiag ioi tliB buds afakmgbt 

toat m 'in'i ptoad and 

a” ‘J'" color of tho day, bliok akon 
tfaeir hood was lifted off , 

iinglika disdain la its glaa™ I 
disgusted with them all grew 

harshly shut wh en tJo P*!®**®*^ ^heir beaks 
throw ^llBm £rom hj Pl“y. t-a 

mimicked the shriek of Sn ®”e^e8»ly, and 
trembled \Mth disquietude 
aviary with men’s on- ^be 

tho wide brown plain betae th"m^ 

-t kvTatiag oaery 


acj, nearly aWs'T. a?" ''|”"“"S 
embroidered gloie for onlv ?i p — 

‘■'Bit ottho Icekad talo™ S ‘^^kag 


60Qg Within him nnd cause him to breathe 
the sharp, volatile morning air with delight 
as if he drank living wine One dt^y the 
falcon Imd struck n heron, bleeding, into a 
swamp behind a lliicki.t, where the huntsman 
found it nnd cracked its neck , but the 
falcon itself was gone, either lured after a 
now quarry or recoiling from tho brown 
water or capriciously letting itself be lifted 
nnd carried along by tho wind In vain they 
searched, in vain they called it by the 
prettiest names in vain they made the notes 
of the horn rebound from every hill Sir 
Fngaerrond smote the month of the head 
fnlconer bloody with his red glove and rod6 
straight homo across the tussocks of the 
swamp with his lips shut more sharply and 
his oyelids sunk over the listless pupils more 
glmxnily than ever The falcon they did not 
hnd 

But Renaud found it, its less caught in a 
wild rose hush, awaiting deatli by starvation 
with its grip fa«t on a branch, one wing 
drooping, the other lifted defiantly, its 
narrow head stretched threoteningly forward 
with the eves fixed and beak sharp— a 
splendid sight it was among the blood red 
berries Renand's hand trembled with eager 
ness as lie loosed the jess from the thorns, 
as the bells tinkled around Ins fingers and 
the ring with Sir Enguerrands crest, and he 
cried aloud with joy when the sharp claws 
cut into Ills sinewy nrm and he felt that it 
was Ins, the falcon of broadest breast and 
longest wings and proudest eyes of burning 
gold 

It was the more his in that he never 
would be able to show it to anyone, for he 
knew that strict laws protected the sport of 
the nobles In the woods he would have to 
build a cage for it, early m the morning he 
VTOuld steal thither before the bird had 
shaken off its ohill, they would go together 
across the open with searching looks direct 
ed at the whitish heavens, they would grow 
lond of each other as they let the sunlight 
rise and fall over their heads and the wind 
Wry their silent thoughts along, nnd tl 0 
lalcon would never miss its red glove or the 
constraint of its pearl sewn hood He tied it 
again and ran down to the pond, returning 
shortly with a duck which lie had killed 
Tith a stone Jle falcon look it, and 
Koiiaud B brain grew nnmb with intoxication 
lor that was a 8 gn that it did not despise 
aim, that it was willing to be his 
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It became lus , it bent its bead forward, 
listening, with tianqnil wide open ejes when 
the frosty branches cracked under his step 
la the stillness of morning, it hopped lightly 
donn from its cage and stretched out toward 
his hand, beating its wings as for dight, bat 
it did not fly — that was only a reminder~ 
and therewith they harried oat to the softly 
glowing expanse of the moot 

Tlieir eyes glanced searohingly toward 
the dark red welkin Black, lay the hills 
and thinning thickets, and the trees slept, 
their boughs heavy with silent birds But 
the heavens grew brighter, flaming vritU gold 
and red, and the lines of the plain tnrned 
to bine, and the onl sped close to the 
gronnd, seeking its covert, and the day birds 
stretched their wings and ohirped softly 
because of the cold, and dark their flight 
cot through the gleaming sir Bat Renand 
and his falcon went qmckly on, for these 
were sparrows and thrashes, no prey fit for 
them Dowb toward the marshes sounded 
already the drawling cry of the herons and 
wide-circling beat of their long wings, 
yonder was the quarry they sought Then 
the falcon was cast with breast already 
^panded and wings prepared to bit, and 
Renaad saw it gilded by the ana as he stood 
with blinded eyes and dizzy head while the 
bird cronched against the deep bine, and 
heard how the clang of its bells mocked the 
shoot of the herons 

ITiey ahirred like wheels in their terror 
now they tended to shoot down, to the shore 
and hide their long necks and stupid frighten- 
ed heads with backward poioling tufts 
under the dark wooded banka, now they 
tried m wavering oncertainty to rise np in 
^ spiral, thrusting in their broad wings to 
attain higher than the enemy could follow, 
and they swerved like reeds in the terror 
of their pale hearts 

Bat the falcon singled oat at the start 
one oj tbe strongest, one of those that flew 
Immediately aloft, because it loved to prove 
its strength and to feel sharp, light air 
Onder its wings, and it rose as fast and 
®^ight as if circling around a snubeam 
^k>on it was uppermost , ttnalles than a 
sporrow It looked, bat something in the 
poise of the wings, in the gathered strength 
of the body, made one divine the sparkling 
^'■agury of its eyes, its outspread talons 

a sudden it fell, heavy as steel, on the 
defenseless nptnrned neck of the qaairy. 


and they dropped like a single etoae, hardly 
once eddying aside by a wing’s breadth 
Then Renand mu and swam nna traded to 
as to arrive before the heron, which had 
been stnnned by the stroke, could gather 
itself toother and in the wildness of its 
desperatmn make use o! its pointed bill 
The falcon gave it the death blow sharply 
and swiftly, taming its great eyes, already 
tranquil, on its master, for it did not care 
to soil its feathers with blood, and waiting 
to have the warm heart given to it 

Afterwards it did not fly any more that 
day , when Ilenaud cast it and ran ahead 
with a shout, it only took a couple of wing- 
strokes and lighted again on the la^s 
shonlder close to his laughing face with 
proud composure It seemed to despise 
ftU play, and Renand soon made aa end, his 
expression taking on the far-gazing serions- 
ness of the falcon He grew more fond of 
It than he bad ever been of anything, it 
seemed to him that it was bis own soal, lus 
longing, with its broad wings and its glance 
confident of victory But ^ere was snffer 
iDg in his love, the dismal premonition of a 
misfortune ^metimes he was afraid that 
the bird would fiy away from him in a fit of 
tndilTerence, wonld vanish in a mocking 
sound of bells, and that woold be bis death, 
such an empty existence Or it seemed to 
him that the falcon was honor, gleaming 
with sunlight against the blue, which rested 
itself on his shoulder for nejr exploits, and 
in the midst of his joy he was oppressed 
with his own insignificance, so that he 
hardly dared to look at it There was gnef 
at bis heart that the bird would never share 
bis delight, that its glance woald never melt 
warmly into his, and he fled to the realm of 
dreams 

He laid himself down m the midst of the 
moor with the red heather under his head, 
and the clouds glided past like human 
destiny, heavy and light, gathered within a 
Krm oatline or scattered on high, with the 
winds’ invisible hand ever at their shoulder, 
while the bushes bent their rustling golden 
branches, and Renaud told stories to the 
falcon 

Sing Arthur was come again, once more 
from out the British sea was handed to him 
nis sword Excalibur, blue as the chill nightly 
heavens , his twelve knights lifted their 
heavy heads from the stone table and shook 
off their sleep, the earth rebounded with 
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tlioHgh jt was manily llie work of President 
"Wilson, ■'failed to obtain the ndhesion of Ins 
own conntrj, for reasons that nero stated by 
tbo succeeding President, ^Ir Harding, in a 
message of his to Congress Germany, which 
has been \ery hardly dealt with by the 
Treaty of Versailles, of which the League of 
Nations is an adjunct, cannot well be aalccd 
to join the I engue, and she can hardly bo 
eager to join it of her own accord So the 
country that is now foremost in wealth and 
power, and the country that is foremost m 
the field of knowledge, lie outside the 
League From its constitution and mode of 
working it 18 not likely to achieve the ends 
it has proposed to itself Constitntion and 
mode of working are open of course to revi- 
sion and improvement, so as to rid the 
League of its objectionable features 

For the prevention of wars, national and 
civil, an effective martial organization is 
needed, in addition to a supreme Interna- 
tional Court of Justice for dealing in the first 
instance with disputes between nations In 
the case of civil wars there need be no refer 
enca made to the International Court of 
Justice, for in such wars there must be wrong 
somewhere, and direct action by the inter- 
vening state or states is proper Disputes 
between any two nations require to be put 
before the International Court of justice for 
adjudication The state that would not accept 
the adjudication made should be liable to be 
proceeded against with force Recalcitrancy 
like this on the part of a state would hardly 
ever be possible, and so also the necessity of 
intervention with force of arms Civil wars 
arise generally from unreasonable causes, as 
the personal ambition of leaders of sections 
of a people- So they are likely to have a 
of life than wars among nations 

The forming of a powerful martial organi 
Mtion for the prevention of war is possible 
Fredrick the Great is said to have once paid 
the French the compliment of saying that 
if he were their king, he would not allow 
a shot to be fired m Europe without his con 
Bent Tie proper pnrty for tecemng enoh 
compliment is now the English* race# The 

• ? the word rnohrt instcfta 

noftl" The word Anglo-sLon igjjMM 

of « the older Iberian and Celtic e&Ss 

rUi u later Non^n 

French element which indeed turned the AnfFln 
Saxon speech into English 


rnglisli dominions, naraelv, the British 
Umpire ( 01 , ns it is now sometimes called, 
the British Commonwealth of Nations ) and 
Ilia American Republic are now a match 
for the rest of the world put together The 
British Empire co\ers an area of 14,520,000 
eqnaro miles, and the American Republic 
with its dependencies co\ers an area of 
J, 740, 000 square miles, so that the two toge- 
ther coter 18,203,000 square milei, out of the 
total Imd surface of the world, inclnding the 
polar regions, of S'), 500, 000 square miles t So 
much for area In the mngnitnde ol its 
imtorai resources and in the physical and 
mental \ Igor of the ruling rnglisli race of 
tins area, it is ahead of the area of any 
other nationality 

If in nssertion of its present supreme 
position, the Fnglish race were to enter into 
a League for the purpose of taking the lead 
m the noble work of stamping out war from 
the world, the work would be very near its 
accomplishment, for no nation or section of a 
nation could venture to stand against such a 
League There is a difiiculty, however, in 
the way of such a League being formed, and 
the ditficnlty is far more on the American 
than on the British side The old traditional 
view that America should keep herself aloof 
from all European entanglements still exer- 
cises powerful sway o%er a vast mass of 
American citizens But America living for 
herself, however proper it may have been in 
the earlier period of her existence as a nation, 
cannot rightly be held proper now when she 
IS in wealth and power the foremost country 
in the world Why should she now withhold 
herself from making some sacrifice for the 
good of the rest of the world ? Living for 
self IS not the moral law for individuals 
Why should it be the moral law for nations ? 
For individuals and for nations the proper 
moral law is to live for self and others 

Britain and America entering into a* 
League for boycotting war all over the world 
could invite other advanced and powerful 
nations to join the League France, Italy* 
Japan and Germany ( when she is herself 
again ) may be invited to join the League 
Later on the invitation may be extended to 
China, Brazil, Argentina, Russia and Spain 
So the English League cannot hurt the 
susceptibilities of other advanced countries 

America has lately assumed control 

t Whitakers’ Almanack, 1923, p 112 
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over the rnnco \egro repuLho of lliiti 
Frequenc) of cml wars brought Haiti 
to the ^ erge of rnin American interference 
has put an end to snch wars and has thus 
brought salvation to the country \ great 
country with vast future possibilities has for 
some time past been suffering from the malady 
of civil strifes, and there is no knowing how 
long it may be before she can rid herself of her 
malady by her own effort* A joint British and 
American intervention for putting an end to 
all civil disorders in China would be a great 
blessing to her Britain and America haie 
both a good will towards China, 1 at interien 
tion would require the backing of a strong 
military and naval armament that could crush 
all opposition A military and naval armament 
would be a matter of cost Could not 
Britain and America be willing to I ear 
snch cost for the good of humanity ^ 

The acute ill feeling that now exist* 
between the tn o great countries, France and 
Germany, is the chief obstacle in the way of 
concord being established in Furope In 
the 'late Great War Germany proved a 
scourge to a wide circle o£ nations and 
when she was at last beaten down, a lery hard 
treaty of peace was imposed upon her bi her 
Actors This Treaty of ^ ersailles does not 
appear to the world at large to be an equit- 
able one, and statesmen of the calibre of 
General Smuts and Signor NiUi have 
pronounced against it The Uoited States 
of America also has not accepted it although 
It was largely the work of her President Dr 
•Voodrow ilson Xeepmg German popula 
tions oat of Germany has been a special I ad 
feature of the Treaty of ^ ersailles Unifica 
tion 13 good for Italians, everylody sees 
>1 hy should it not be good for Germans like 
Wise’ There seems to have been a fear that 
unification would make Germany too strong 
This fear seems to have particularly troubled 
France In spite of millions of Ger 
®ans being kept out of Germany and m 
*pite of the area of the present Germany being 
considerably smaller than that of the 
present trance, Germany’s population now 
numbers 65 millions against Frances 40 


millions I ranee is thus afraid that 
Germany m a future war of revenge would 
overpower her • trance has in fact been 
proclaiming such fear 

France’s declining birth rate is apparently 
the mam cause of her fear There is no 
natural want of fecundity in the French 
race, which is rapidly multiplying m Canada 
Causes which retard the growth of popula- 
tion in France mav, so far as is possible, 
be met ly suitable remedies devised by 
the fertile F’rench intellect And for the 
rest, she has in Xorth Africa her appanage 
ot Algeria her protectorates of Morocco and 
lunim, and m North IVest Africa her colony 
of Senegal, to supply her with numerous 
good fighter*, if need be Senegalese 

troops gave a good account of tliemselves in 
Europe in tlic late Great Mar In stature 
and physical strength the Senegalese 
Vegroes rank lery high Senegal in no long 
time mav be connected by rail with Algeria 
It IS uot France’s hostile feeling towards 
Germany that alone stands in the way of 
true peace being established m jarope 
1 here has lieen lack of honest endeavour also 
on the part of Germany to pay the Repara- 
tions Dues which slie had to bind herself 
to pay The unanimity mth which the 
Bntisb Italian and Japanese replies to the 
German offer of pai ment made to F ranee and 
Belgium in Mav last expressed disapproial 
of the German offer makes it cleat that 
Germany has not been playing her part well 
It IS for German statesmanship now to devi«e 
an acceptable offer of payment which mav 
free the Ruhr from I tench and Belgian 
occupation and enable Germany to carry on a 
prosperous economic life , 

The writer of tbis paper IS an old Indian 
Brahman whose sympathies have been 
cosmopolitan since his early manhood He 
can scarcely hop that bis ndvocacyofnn 
Anglo American League in an Indian periodic 
al can have any influence on the public 
opinion of England and America ShoSid it 
happen to laie any influence, it would cause 
him immense yoy in the evening of hiriife 

s\ ^aiacharan g vngult 
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ailF COIttK INDUS! n\ 


Since that time coffei 
haa becotre a popnhr le 
Te^gp IQ many parts of 
India, notably m the South, 
where the warm basin of 
*^flee in the enrl^ niorninf» 

IS considered of the greattst 
^lue to the conatitntion In 
fact the local tr^de is in- 
creasing so iteadilr tlat 
raany experienced planters 
““here that before long 
practically the whole of 
the coffee grown in Jndw 
will lie sold in tlio Indian 
fnarket There is natiirallj 
some competition with tea 
bat up to tbo present coffee 
*cems to bo m the highest 
favour If a serious attempt 
were made by the planting 
as»«iationa to push the sale of their 
prwJucts in Indian markets there unle 
httia douU there would be a steady and 
fftatifying development ifanj planters 
even Furopeans, who formerly forwarded 
their coffee to Furope, are disposing of 
Iheir crops in this country 

The species of coffee originally found 
Mysore, the origin of which is very no 
n always known by the name Chik , 
called after the town in the near vicinity 
“•one of the mam centres of planting life 
in Mysore— Chickmagalur 

This sanety hatl thriven well an 1 prom »t 1 to 
no 80 for an mlehnite period of time bat towanls 






The 01 lest Uod^hIow tn Mysore I states 

tlicid ! Iw and lonn^ tl rcosocccLcJing years 
tt U I try I t 8ca« • w I ith cansccl tl c gene 
ml attark f tie 11 rcr ii«ect, and ebiattlo 
same 1 1 1 tl t« oreorre 1 u general decbi c in the 
rtstitotiui of tho trets wl ich though no 
I uU ^.rently lasleneJ m thomayority of in 
sta ces by the It rer I as nettr been explained, 
aiilsusiri os vas tl is dedine tl at, had wo been 
wl dly dependent u tl u origiiml ilyeore variety, 
It was the opin on of i st planters that tl ero 
wool I have been an eu i f eoff e planting in 
Mysore c» ept 1 1 tie eiuo of a few elevated 
tracts on the ll d abudai Hills 

‘ Ihe disaster was staved off by the iim 
trodiictioii of A variety of coffee which was 
grown extensively m toorg the neighbour- 
ing country h xpi rinients 
were carried out on nn ex- 
tensivi scale with carefully 
svlected seuls Tliesu expcri- 
nciits were I it,hly successful i 
t e young plmts raised from 
the in ported s ed grew with 
extraordinary vigjur fhe 
new sfecips grew well ou 
Und on which all attci ipts 
to reproduce the old variety 
lad failed Old and aban 
Jonrf .state, 

plantil up every available 
acre of ground was ’given 
< ver to planting, high prices 
I eing laid for the land Ihe 
loffee brokers at Home were 
n itiirally rather d ibious abaut 
this new kind of cof ^ 
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stated that thej Mere not piopared to give 
MjBore prices for Coorg coffee 

But It was found as 1 ad boon anticipate I bj 
many experienced planters tl at as the trees 
from Coorg seed aged tho pro loco eacl year 
aBsimilAtcd more ai 1 more in anpeainnce and 
quality to tl at of tl e old Mysore plant and e\cn 
liigl er prices noi-e paid m tl o London market 
for tl e new 

The high quality of Mysore coffee 
18 attributed to the soil and cltmale and 
to the fact that it is carefully and slowly 
ripened under shade The question of shade 
has recLiaed considerable 
attention from planters and 
there is no doubt the Avise 
handling of this question 
decides to a considerable 
extent tie valie of the 
estate Mr Flliot has devoted 
a long chapter to the 
subject, the result of long 
years of experience and 
consultation with other plant 
ers Ihe object of the shade 
IS not onlj to protect the 
coffee from the sun s rays 
but to si leld it from tl e 
parching uinds which sueep 
across the and plains of tl e 
interior, and to preient tie 
dry II g up of the land Tl ese 
two objects must be kept in 
Mew m dealing with lie 
question of sh tdi 1 he i isitst 


of tliR mntlioils that have 
bfpn adopted for protidinp 
sh \do 13 to clear down and 
burn tlie entire forest and 
then plant shade trees along 
the coffi H Another plant is 
to clear and burn tho under 
wood and a certain portion 
of tlin forest trees, Uaxing 
tlio remainder for shade 

* h xpcrionco sliows th it tho 
retention ns much ns possible 
of the original forest is desir 
aide and that liitid wl ich las 
not been burnt will last far 
longer 

Several kinds of trees 
are recoinmended, but the 
silver oak appears to he 
used very widely throughout 
tlie Jfysore country 

When the planter opens out virgin land, 
he needs to takn great caro in the selection 
of his plot, for he is more likely to obtain 
success if he. chooses a tract well sheltered 
by nature from undue exposure either to 
the south west or the east wind, and situated 
with a northern, north eastern, or north 
western aspect within a zone which is fh 
voured with ns large as possible a share of the 
March and April showers and yet not visited 
by too large a share of ram in the south 
west monsoon There is in fact, a line of 
coffee zone in every coffee producing country 
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THR copper industry 


and especially in the Mysore 
country, e^en a mile beyond 
which coffee will not exist 
The plant rejoices in n damp, 
warm temperature, and loves 
a pood rich loamj soil of any 
colour with a good deposit 
of vegetable matter on the 
surface, and not much sheet 
rock underlying it Coffee 
has been phnUid in heavy 
ghat forest Knds, in village 
juDgles, lands covered with 
hard wood treesaiid bamboos 
and some of the most success 
ful have been formed out of 
the forest land which possea 
BPS the advantage of a rich 
deposit of decayed vegetable 
mould that has not been exposed to 
atroosnheric inBuences, and hence contains 
an almost inexhaustible store of organic 
and inorganic constituents available as 
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food for the coffee plant After a good 
selection has been made, itis next necessary 
to clear aw-ny all the under growth etc , 
With the axe, removing at the same time 
the trees not likely to be of use as shade The 
trees which possess a thick shade in the hot 
weather and little or none in the monsoon 
are left as shade at regular distances This 
accomplished the wood has to be removed m 
some wsyor other sometifflesby LnrniDg, and 
soinetiQies bv removal and sale as firewood 
1 ines of pegs genenlly uboat six feet bv six 
feet, are then Kid down and the land vs 
holed, each hole being generally one foot 
wide and two feet deep This digging re* 
moves all the obstacles to the young plant 
which Will 1» svvon placed there 

The nurseries connected with the cultaa* 
tion of coffee are most interesting A snit- 
ahle piece of land with the facilities for 
irrigation is selected and entirely cleared 
of trees The soil is dug to a depth of two 
tept or more and every stone removed 
This IS then Kid out in beds, generallv about 
four feet wide 'eparated bypaths, and the 
whole well drained and put m order Manure 
IS vdded, and carefully selected seeds are 
placed m the beds In six weeks the seeds 
germinate a slender green stem appears and, 
when it reaches about eight inches, hursts 
forth into two small oval leaves These 
seedlings are pricked out into beds, and after 
tea months careful tending ought to have 
three or four pairs of small pnnvarv branch- 
es uhen the monsoon breaks the small 
plants are placed in the holes prepared be 
foivniii 1 It ought to he sate] that so 
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*‘T* H'C scholarships was 

rodaced to Re 7o 

And what has the “chief mechanic of U e 
Univm^y been doing all this time ? Well. 
JUr Uartog is the very pick of amiability and 
^.teness and rather than offend any fellow 
laortel, ^ would offend his principles He 
came to Dacca with great reputation, as one 
of ti c makers of the London University, and 
^plo nere in awe of his greatness But, lo* 
hehasproveil a veritable King Log ffe has 
faded to show the qualities of leadership that 
are espeef^ed of a successful administrator and 
hM allowed himwlf to be bent by every wind 
R *mnV eduealional atmosphere of 

Tansn Cnivnn Binerji, 
Veni&cr, Dacca Unireriitij Court 

Misropresontatioa of Miss 
Mary J Campbell 
To 

The Lditor of the Ifodern Review, Calcutta 
Sir, 

I am ffTie^ over the misrepresentation of 
;? C^pbelJ by your correspondent. 

Dr Sodhindra Bose in his report of theTTopJd ■ 
T'”r«™»ce Union Oonven 
tion to the July issue of your aagaame 

Dr ^se raises the question as to wbv no 
Indian ladies represents India Di>Ip.f.f.. 
to the Worlds cUntion ofihe 
Christian Temperance Union pay their own 
eipeusre and no Indian ladies have as yet ^n 
iSa^ '*P>^®s®otatives from 

M from women who have 

rorved the organisation in India, but were m 
Amenw at the time of the convention^ 
would bear the additional oipense of atlpn^/™ 
npon tb. Cn„„n..,„ W. ",L*'K"'S 

land rather than where the Cnnvp.i ” 

The Honorary Secretary resides^'ro En^ 
land and could better supervise tl e wort 

Jl». Cnpl,U. Wte V^h'”? ' IJf 
objects, the neither chosa nn- , Bose 

with others is appointed by andia".™**^ 4®u®' 
to the Worlds W C T U and 
sbeweaUed a world oVmze^ ?n disLcr^®^*”' 
orgaauer, appointed b^a state A 
oiganitation J ®“” national 

sSS&.aSSJ 

pl». ^<.vmb.r 11 nil, 1521, „b,„ ti'™;] 
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And what has tl o “chief mechanic of tl 0 
Lnivcrsitj been doing all this time P Well, 
Mr Ifartog is the very pick of amiability and 
pol^ncss, and rather than offend any fellow- 
mortal, 1 ^ would offenl his pnneiples He 
camo to Dwa with great reputation, at ono 
ofUe maUre of the Lonlon rniiereily, aivl 
^plo were in nwo of his grentneas Rot, lo' 

r, ■'“i; '■* 
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l{*mna educational atmosphere of 

TAPAsn CiuxDri Bikerji, 
3/cmlcr, Riicco ZTijirewi/y Ce«r/ 

Mlaroprosontatlon of Mfag 
Marr J Campbell 

To 

Tho Lditorof the Sfodem Renew, Caleotta. 


i». c i Campbell by yoor correspondent. 
Dr Sodhindra Rose in his report of the World s 
Womans Christian Temperaoee Union Conren 
tion in the Jnly issue of yoor magaame 
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Indian ladies represented India Dek™J. 
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i^lan^aaqe in anoUscr place “Ho ( the Haja’s 
Christian opponent ) is safe in Bscribin" the 
collection of these precepts to liatnmohan Hoy, 
■who,” sirites tho Ilaja aaonymonsJy as was hia 
wont in All appeal lo the Cln^ian l*ubhc, 
althoof'li he as born a Brahmin, not only re 
noanced idolatry at a > erj early period of bis life. 


but rablished at that time a Ireahse i» Anilxo 
ami t’ersian against that system ” discussed 
tins question m the Modern Heview for An^ust, 
1921 and, iti detail, also in the Pra^ast of Jaistha 
IdlCB S 

DuII.E^D£Li^aTU CHOwDuinr 


MTJGHAL-MAEATHA STEUGGLE ON THE 
BOMBAY COAST-STEIP, 1680-1700. 


1 liiE Land oj Konkan its icatibui 

AVD DlMsIO'S 

T liK faab^adri range or Western Ohat, 
rnuning parallel to the western coast 
of India, cats off a long narrow strip 
01 countcj from the Deccan plateau Moving 

southwards from Siitat along this tract we 
hare first the Surat Agency btates of the 
present daj, coretmg a wild broken and 
jungly country, the otigioal homo of the 
pwdatorj Bhil and Koli tribes.-^whence its 
Alarathi name of Kolcan or tho Koli country, 
^the two chief States here being llamnAgar 
( modern Dharampnr } and Jawhar, the last 
of wliith IS iQ the same latitude as Aasik 
across the Ghats This KoUwn occupies 
only the inland or eastern portion of the long 
natTt)w_ strip, while the sea^coast was, in the 
late 17th century, coiered by I’ortngnese 
l^ssessions stretching from Daman { almost 
tlie game latitude as Chandor ) downwards 
to Bassem ( 26 miles north of Bombij ), and 
including many places which hare now come 
to the British through the interreaing 
Maratha conquerors 

South of Kolran begins Konkan proper, 
its northern purt forming the modern ^hana 
and Kolalyr districts from soma distance 
Borth of Kalian Junction ( opposite Jannar, 
on the tableland across the Ghats ) to Mahad 
close to the southern frontier of the kolaba 
district near AfahilKiIeshwar J In other 
^ords, Korth Koiikan is the coast tract pani 
M to the I'uoa andjsasik districts ■which 
‘10 east of the monntam chain South Konbin 
IS formed b\ the Kutnsgiri district, which 


stretches parallel to the Satara and Kolhapur 
districts Cl the Deccan plateaa till the coast 
13 broken near about 'N logurla by the fern 
tury of the ancient Maratha family of ba« 
rants of \ adi ( or Desais of Kndal, as they 
were popularly called in the 17tli centnry) 
and, immediately sonlh of it, the Portuguese 
province of Goa Still further south begins 
kanara, with the Karwar district along the 
coost.^nd the Sunda and Bednnr States m 
the interior, far to the east, leading into the 
M}sore plateau 

The strategic bearings of the different 
points in this coastal region should be care* 
tally remembered if Marstha history is to be 
intelligently followed North of Dhatampar 
mil wist of Snrit, the ^Vestern Ghats sink 
near the Khandesli city of Nandnrbar*, before 
they inn, into the Satpara tnnge atretching 
west to east at right angles to them Through 
this natural gap, the Tapti river rushes down 
to meet the western ocean near Surat A 
^laratha force which had advanced beyond 
Dbarampur, could either sack Snrat and 
Broach ( 37 miles north of Surat ) by going 
due north , or easily enter northern Kfaan- 
desh by swerving eastwards and marching 
throngh this gap, past the city of kandnr- 
bar, and then mate a wide sweep, raiding 
the whole of Khandesh and Berar and return- 

• EaUanpnr NaudurLar was a most import 
aut znilitarr chMga ( faD^ian I in the Afagbal 
schema of the defence of the I; mpirc and was 
ewtru'ted by Anrvo^ib only to tho ablest oOl 
cars Thev laienow 1 at their wealth and jci 
portance Soltanpor is SO miles north-east of 
NanJurbarf sometimes nii spelt as \nai»Aor ) 
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ing Bonthwards and ■westwards through the 
north Golkonda territory 

Again, from the neatest north-eastern 
corner of the Kolt country, another but more 
difHcnlt route led, through the Babholna pass 
and skirting the forts of Salhir and Mulhir 
(in Baglana, or the broken country immediate 
ly east of the Ghats and north of the Chandor 
range ), into West Rhandesh, or turning 
south and crossing the Chandor range into 
the rich plains of the north Nastk district 
and further east to the neighbourhood of 
Aurangabad, the capital of Mughal Deccan, 
without having to overcome any natural 
obstacle on the way Similarly, from Kalian 
m the heart of the Thaua district ( 30 miles 
of Bombay ), an army can march 
^1^033 the western range by the 
^1 Ghat, and thus enter the Nasik district 
through its south-western corner, or by 
marching due east enter the Puna district in 
its extreme north, near Junnar, b\ the Nana- 
ghatpass Southwards the AVestarn Ghats 
along their entire length are pierced by 
" V u passes, more or less difficnlt, 
whi^ shorten the joutnej from any part of 
the Konkan plain to places immediatelj east of 
them on the highlands across the mountain 
barrier 

n E^riY Histofy 01 Kovkan 

Konkan, both North and South, had 
been an outlying province of the kingdom 
of Bijapur The great Sluvaji had conquer- 
ed the country round Kalian ft e , the 
modern Thana district) in 1647 and then 
worked his way southwards mto the Kolaln 
dijrict down to Mahad Between 1655 and 
IbbO he completed his annexation of Konlran 
by conquering the Eatnagiri district The 
Koh country (jn the extreme north) was 
between 1070 and 
1073 His^ssession of Konkan* tetnained 
""Challenged till his death, in ICSO 

A\itb the accession of Shambhuii the 
scene changed The flight of the rebel 
prince Jfuhammad Akbar to the Maratha 
Court forced Aurangzib to march to the 
Deccan to watch this new danger to hw 
emde the^operations 
of his troops He arrived at Auran^bad on 

w 


22nd March 1682, and soon began a well- 
planned and vigorous offensive against the 
Maratha power 

III FirsT Mcoual Descent into 
Konkan, 1682. * 

Nasik and Puna were in his hands From 
Junnar his general Hassan Ah Khan descend- 
ed into the Thana district by the Nana-ghat 
pass, early in January 1682 and entered the city 
of Kalian, the seat of the governor, towards 
the end of that month His army was report- 
ed to be 20,000 horse and 15,000 foot, and 
his progress was marked by tbe burning 
of all Maratha villages on the way, toge 
ther with some eight or nine villages in Por- 
tngoesa territory by mistake This sudden 
incursion of the Mughals diverted Shambhuji 
from the siege of Janjira and he fled to his 
strong hills ( Febrnary ) Kalian itself was 
occnpied by Ranmast Khan, the lientenant 
M tbe Mughal genera! But in May next, 
Hassan AIi withdrew from the province, to 
save his horses from the heavy rainfall of 
the west co'vst, and Konkan had no Mnghal 
force left in it 

In April and May the imperial forces im- 
mediately east of the Ghats were absorbed m 
VT of Ramsi), ( 7 miles north of 

Nasik), whmh was finally abandoned in Sep- 
Umber or October But late in November 
Ranmast Khan again inarched down into 
Kimkan and reoccupied Kalnn ShnmhLuji 
bad sent Rupa Bhonsle, Kesho T Pingle and 
Nilo M Pmgle (his Peshwa) to oppose him, but 
witbont success Ranmast Khan fay in Kalian 
loreome months and joined him in April 1683, 
after winch they suddenly withdrew under 
Emperor According to 
a Marathi chronicle, Rnpa Bhonsle opposed 
the march of the Mughal army near Titoli 
and captured Padam bingh, a Rajpnt chief 
^“0 >“Petial service, but "m tbe stress of 
the battle Rupaji dew Padam Singh and 
many other high officers 

Blit the Mughal possession of Kalian 
did not mean the occupation of all North 
Konkan, nor even of the entire Thana district 
Ihe mvadera merely held the cities of Kulian 
and Bhimvudi, and a few miles of land round 
them The rest of the country, especially 
the forts, remained m Maratha hands, as the 

Konkan, burnt 
l ? ’“'‘I 'dlages waste 

early « lCi„ also See iryers .Vac 
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country was ver) broken, the forts nomeroas 
and strong by Nature, and the Slughal army 
too small to besiege and hold all of them 
In June 1683, Shihabnddm Khan was 
recalled from Junnai to the Emperor’s side 
A\'hen the campaigning season opened 
after the Doanliorn, early m November, Shi 
habnddm occupied Puna, and next month he 
crossed the Devghat ( Devasthali pass ) 
and looted Ivizampur near the centre of 
the Kolaba distrmt Prince Axam was 
posted to Nasik, in November 

IV Marathas Hecovep Kovkan 

In December a Maratha army reoccnpied 
Kalran, from winch they ravaged all the Por* 
tnguese country between Bassein and Daman 
Prom this time till SIT years later, the Kon- 
kan remained m undisturbed Maratha posses 
BioQ True, the coast-villages in Maratha 
territory were subject to depredation by 
landing parties from the 8iddi fleet in 
alliance with the Maghals But the inland 
parts were safe Here the Marathas, at tbe 
end of Shambhuji’s war of I63o, cameto an 
understanding with their Portuguese neigh 
boars for mutual aid against the Moghals 
Here they repaired and strengthened their 
numberless old forts, and here most of the 
lejiding htnrathas placed their families for 
safe refuge, as their old homeland on the 
plateau east of the Ghats iras raraged by 
warfare or occupied by 3Iogbal forces In 
this Thana district, bhahji had fouud his 
last stronghold when pursued by Shah 
Jahan’s forces in 1636 Here the great Sbi 
vaji had built many forts In Konkan 
lay Baigarb, the real capital of Shiraji and 

Shambhnji 

In January 168o, Shibabuddiu Khan had 
made a dash from his post of Puna, crossed 
the Bhorghat and penetrated to Gargob, bat 
ban bams had met and repulsed him there 
Throughout 1684 and the next three years the 
Moghals had to concentrate their forces in 
the sooth and south-east for the conquest of 
Bijapur and Golkonda, and could spare no 
troops for the occupation of Kalian 

The situation changed in the last year of 
Shambhuji’s reign (1688) when vast ifoghal 
forces were set free by tbe fall of the last 
independent Snltanate of the Deccan and 
the Maratha king was overwhelmed by civil 
war and sunk most deeply in his own vices 


V IIatacap Kuan’s Victories iv 
Nasik DisiRtcr 

Matabar Khan, a Sayyid o£ the Navaiyat 
clan of Arabs long settled m Kalian, Nvas at 
first employed in the subordinate capacity of 
a thanadar in the Nasik district Even there 
his enterprising spirit and far sightedness 
had inspired him to enlist about a thou- 
sand hill infantry (Kolis, Bhils, and hlavles) 
of the Western Ghats and to bring many of 
the zamindars round Patta and other 3Iara 
tha forts over to the imperial side by 
lavish bribes An influential local 3Iaratha 
leader, Harii Jakhre had left Tarbiyat Kban 
(the hlughaf thanadar of Nasik) in anger 
and was living at Sonamba (a village six 
miles s w of Sinnar and 9 miles n e of 
Patta) But Matabar Khan care him a 
large cash subsidy, ahorse and & robe, and 
sent him at the head of the above mentioned 
force to capture Pilta, one of the most 
valued forts of the 3Iarathas, where Shivati 
had sought refuge in bis last rear and which 
he had renamed Msbram garb 

At first tbe enterprise failed through 
Thrbiyat Khan’s jealous opposition But at 
tbe end of 16S7, Matabar was placed by tha 
Emperor in charge of the Nasik district, as 
thanadar, and on the 11th January following 
be sent a second and more successful ex- 
pedition against Patta A force composed 
of imperial troops and hia own retainers 
scaled the walls of that fort by means of 
rope ladders at midnight, 17th January, 
1688 Ibis was tbe first great 3fugbal 
success in tbat quarter Patta is a large 
fort with many other enemy forts m its 
vicinity 

Matabar had spent Bs. 4 j, 000 of his own 
to effect Its capture , but the Fmperor gave 
him ID return Rs 2,000 only, with a rob© 
of honour, an elephant, and a promotion of 
600 in bis rank (rat ) i 

Matabar next turned against Kulaog 
(9 miles 8 e of Igatpnri railway station), 
where Shiraji had built lofty palaces for 
himself, and against the smaller forts in that 
neighbourhood, inch as Bibbar, TabSka and 
lUtangarh ( 9 miles s of Kulang ) But 
‘Kular^ IS loftier than Daulatabad fort by 
srae 450 yards, and steeper in its scarped 
sides, so tbat it cannot be captured by 
blocUde or escalade ” The ifngbal general, 
therefore, found out through his spies tbat 
the wives and children of tbe Kulang gam- 
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son ^\e^e h\ mg in concealment in the skirts 
of the hill crowned by Prabal * foit in 
Konhan A detachment of 1,000 infantry 
captured them by a night attack with heavy 
slaughter on both sides Another detachment 
surprised some of the smaller forts Then 
the garrison of Kulang capitulated and also 
gave «p the forts dependent on it Undha 
K5wni, Ilarish (4 miles s of Tiimbak) 
TringaKadit(12miles8 of ^a8lL). Madan 
gjh, and ilurdant were ne\t besieged and 

To crown all, the famous hill fprt of 
Inmbakwas invested by a force of 2,000 
men, who constantly patrolled ronnd it for 
SIX months, so as to cut off its gram supph 
liut a prolonged siege m that region always 
involved the risk of Maratha bands raidinp 
the other parts of the district which were 
denuded of troops Matahar Khan, there- 
tore, bribed the qihdar with Ra 80,000 in cash 
and kind and the offer of high tank in the 
Emperor a service and induced him to yield 
ge fort {8 January 1680 ) Telang Rao and 
blijamraj, the commandant and cuil officei 
were high ofTicera of Shambhmi, 
and had often commanded his field armies 
independently 

Ttimlnk was so important a place that 
j rightl) expected and demand 

ed that the rmperor should reward him and 
the Maratha qiladar on the same lavish scale 
that he had adopted when he secured Salhir 
by bribing its qiladar Asuji (1657) But, 
though Matabar had spent Its 1,20 000 out 
of his own pocket on these enterprises, the 
Emperor in return granted him onlj a 
quarter of this amount, and even then the 

after 

OrntraS' "“■'■’<1 « promotion 

VI llNALiltOllAL CoNyVEST OF E KoVKAN 
‘I'^^adat of Nasik now 
‘ a» n 'aeseended into 

Konkan At this lime came the choenne 
news of the rapture of Slmmbhuji, the torrOT 
of the Mughals m the Deccan The north 

0tMalWmV“'“ -“I 

+ Tnnswhndi fell after llm . 

Tnmijak, the garrison of iho f rnerTtwini 
onl m Older to see nlallnljo wnstwil 
tie aim cl lnm1«V. for its enpiinl^iion ^ 


Konkan plain now lay at the iiivader’si mercy, 
without anj defender worth a thought In 
this region the most important fort nas 
IXahult (18 miles n e of Kalian), while the 
cities of Kalian and Bhimvadi were the chief 
seats of Government and trade respectnclj 
I orthei south. Itiqad Khan was soon to 
penetrate with an army and lay siege to 
Raigarh, the AI iratha capital, which actiially 
fell, after a ten months* sietre, on 19 October 
1689 ^ 

On 11th Jlarch 1689, Jfatabar Khan 
received the Finperor’s order to inarch 
against Mahuli, He immediately issued from 
Kasik, but had to halt for some days outside 
the city, in order to allow the neighbouring 
thanadars and other officers appointed to his 
force Buflicient time to ]Oin him with their 
forces, — his own contingent being only 1,000 
strong Resuming liis march on Srd April, 
by vvaj ot the Kashtighat (4 miles n n e of 
Birvada) and Birvnda (4 miles n e of Atgaon 
railway station), he reached Klmrdi, 9 miles 
north east of Mahuli, on the 17th The 
country was desolate and lacked water and 
^dder, while no gram could be had locally 
Provisions for the invuders had to be ordetw 
from Surat 

Between Klnrdi and Muhuli there Js a 
difficult pav«, which a party of Jlarathas from 
IVIalmli held against the advancing Mughals, 
but they were put to flight after a three 
hours struggle Malabar’s force, however, 
was too small, as only a few of the ofiicers 
ordered to reinforce him had actually joined 
him, and he had no artillery munition, gunners, 
musketeers, rocket men, farriers, water 
sappers and pioneers witli him 
adequate to the siege of a fort like Jfahuli 

he wrote to the Court for these necessaries 
and turning avvaj from Mahuli arrived at 
Julian on tl e 27th, and then laid siege to 
0 miles north of Bhimvndi 

The rapture of Mahuli by attack appeared 

impossible to Matabar Khan, m view of the 

limitod force and time at his disposal and his 
utter lack of gunners and gun material A* 
he wrote in liis despatches, “'Nrahuli was the 
seat of the governor of the Konkan phm 
under the Alimadnagar dvnastv Itisviell 
provisioned Five to six tlionsand infantry 

are required for investing it completelv, and 

1 s siege will cost much inonej and time ” It 

• TI 0 Pcisnn MS rials Dtoiili PurmW* 
orDiryiri 
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stands on the top of a lull range with two and himself up to in^pleasnrl; 

other strong fortified pealji close to it, name)) for a few years He dx^ititified fhja pity Cy: 
Palasgarh and Bbandargarh on the north and bmlding a gc)\ernor’8 a «nialler' 
sonth Matabar, therefore, set himself to residence ( ftateh ) » mosqde^atl^rkish bath,'' 
gam the fort by corruption Throngh Narso a garden, a porticoed hall^i^), an^a 
Jfahadik he opened negotiations mth Dwar- terrace with a resersoir of wiifnind/omi- 
):oii,the /larfadar of Mahnluandother leading tains in the middle A fort was also built 
officers of the place, promising them high near the village of Barha and a loftj ball 
ranks m the imperial army if they submitted of audience for public ceremonies Here his 
They asked for an imperial letter formallj wife died suddenly at the age of 5G, and 
granting tbem these terms Such % letter was buried in a magnificent tomb, built near 
addressed to Dwaikoii reached Kalian on the tank of Saniala at a co“t of a lakh of 
28th July Ifi'iO rupees 


ni Mopt IIiu. Forts Tars'! tv IIatabak 

IVhile the pHn regarding Hahuli was 
maturing, ilatal ar Khan was not inactive 
At midnight, 17th July m the midst of a 
severe storm of wind and rain, a party of 
000 Kolis and Bhils, sent b^ him under 
Raghuji and Kakap, silently scaled the fort 
of IVil al * The Slatatha garrison (ought 
till dawn, and then laid down their arms 
His nest acquisitions were Karnala Mukot 
garb 3(alang garh, Cbanderi, Khatiide, 
Manikgarh, Sanua and Dugad With the 
fall of Mahaliall KoctU Koukan from the 
Koh coantrj southwards to the htitnde of 
Bombay, passed into the possession of the 
itopenabsts, while the capture of Raigarh 
(October 1C»9) was followed by the Mughal 
occupation of much of South Koukan mclud 
mg the ports of Chaul and Bajapur 

Matabar Khne’s aohievements brought 
lustre to the Mughal arms m that quarter 
As his Secretary writes in the introduction 
to hi3 letter look ‘ The Khan captured about 
^0 (oTts -which Shivaji had seized m his life 
time He cleared the hills from Anranga 
bad to the sia, especially Kiziunahalu Konkin 
plain and the district of Jannar from the 
impure dust of the presence of the infidels 
The thana of Kalian and other pargams m 
KortK Konfean had been ruined by twenty 
Tears’ unbroken Meratha predotoiiuince 
These he recovered, strengthened, colon»'’ed, 
and caused to be cnltivated again and 
beautified with new mansion* gardens, cnnals 
[ Jvornnnia, 5-4 } 

After these arduons and sncccssfol cam 
Wigns extending over more than a year, 
Matabar Khan returned to Kalian ( lo^K) ) 

• It was a most important fort, and a«ed 
to blue a gamson of 5 000 m Shiraji s time 


VIII Revivai. op JlARAxnA Acrimr, 
1693 

But early m 1693, the military position 
was reversed The eveculion of Shambhnji, 
the rapture of his capital with hia entire 
family and the helpless flight of his succes- 
sor Hajnram to the Madras coast, in 1689, 
had for n lime stunned the Morathas and 
eiTaced all opposition to the Mughal power in 
Mabanshtra Bot within two years from 
this the Marathas recovered from the blow, 
the} organised n large force and sent it to 
the Fast Coast, where it raised the siege of 
Jinp and closet) blockaded the Hmperor’e 
army and son there ( Jan 1693 ) This 
signal success reacted on the military situa* 
tioQ in the western theatre The Mughals lost 
their dominant position there and were driven 
to assume the defensive Roving Maratfaa 
Lands harried Mughal territory m the Decem 
on all Bides and began to recover the forts 
recently conquered by the imperialists but 
slenderly held 

Konkan served the Marathas as an ex- 
cellent base for organising these operations, 
as the Mestern Ghats formed a screen in 
their front, while the possessions of the 
friendly Portuguese along the western coast 
afforded a safe refuge fo the wives and 
children of their fighters even when the 
enemy descended into the eastern belt of that 
country The Ghats, with their conntless 
forts and intricate pathways, were the most 
<nitable place for launching expeditions from, 
being equally convenient for surprising the 
Maghals and evading their strong outposts. 
Thus the natural strategic value of Konkan 
was heightened by the present distribution of 
the rival forces, 

In such a situation Matabar Khan was 
not the man to rest in idleness lie bade 
adieu to his bard-earned repose in the newly- 
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built jnkcesunagardtiis orKnImn nnd once 
more took to caiupiigmng 

VllI Matame Kdia’s Nnv Camcaioas 

aV “ ' otJfu'bua 00429 
miles s e of Mohnli ) was the refuge of the 
Mnrathaapf thal quarter Slataliar gase an 
assurance of imperial favours „„4„ the 
gnind tcarir s seal to I onnnji and other 

thm tort 7rt 'o '’Pt"™ 

this fort After BIT montlia of \ntchmtr for 
a suitable opportumtj, they gamed tbe^fort 

“r®A°“ .20tli__pctober 1C03 On 


of Tbaim, agreeing to cooperate witli Inra m 
attacking tlie fort of Jfaliuli and the tillage 
of Blnmvadi held by the Jroghals ” 

IX Mcohau Aita^'k PoprcocESE or 
Bassiiv 

Hntabir Klim, a3 wo might hate expect 
ed from his character, forestalled the enemy 
and struck the first blow A strong detach 
mont of Ins troops invaded I’ortugneae 
Konknn, drove the peasants to the iinghal 
side of the border, and made prisoners of the 
enemy a families wherever foaiid The 


uuuo yn iJUtn Ucrnho*- lOO'l /\ • “'"“c,., mii* nmuH urisuuHr* ui t-no 

hearing of this loss, Khnudo], Kodluml Z‘T^ fnmdics wherever found The 

Damaji Narayan, two generals of ft 1 ortuguese offered fight, hut were routed 

Maratha Kmg, issued ^ ,n force from 


Matabar under Kakap and Rawat^ jS 
^hala, stormed the village and expelled the 

enemy after a bloody fight * “ 

»vaa now coainheated 

TL‘’iL!f “Otor on Z‘s«ne 


-..v. .. i,umesi ij |0 jiugnais cnastu 

them «p to the fort of Bnsaein, set fire l( 
Uieir church outside it, and then halted a1 
Balndurpnrijt appealing to the Kmperoi 
for some large pieces of artillery and rein* 
forcements to aid him in attacking Bassem 
and other forts, as “the Fenngis were the 
source of the mischief, and unless they were 
expelled the idolatora (ifnrathas) could not 
be entirely rontAr? n«f »» g,aa, Yaqut, the 


t 1 1 of a new actor on the s^ne I J7T ^ ® ‘?°i“tor 8 (Mnrathas) could not 

The local Potlnguesd governor was brih.^l.v he entirely rooted out” Siddi Yaqul, the 
the Marathas to give them ahelter and to Ru’^atuof of Danda Kajpnri and llaghal 

SSarThr"’ " 

W rre%or7onr'‘Ta‘r. ‘l“= tir'fi 

flea'll Jawh ''•« 'yols who had 

r-iffis'^o? ^?e‘“Ktgr -.5'''"'? 

?oS“^va,Kiit‘hS,rVt» 

to the torts belonging 

\:zk 

their general of Salaette, sammoned ’ 

Moro-dev, an officer of Shyaroji 


'‘"r* •L'anaa iiajpuri and JlBChai 
admiral of the Western Ocean, co-operated 
with him by sea 

The domestic enemies of the Portngoese 
of their distress The 
inhabitants of Uran ( a small island, due 
south of Elephanlo ) betrayed to the llughal 
general the existence of three pearl beds 
« j Portuguese had jealously 

fraonwd by sentries and nhose very existence 
T?f kept concealed from the 

great Muslim kmgs of the Deccan “Through 
many years abstention from fishing, count- 
less pearls have accumulated in these beds 
n y on dark nights some men have stealthily 
fislied some small pearls on this coast ” 

Portuguese was 
a moBf ^ k ^meroj of Goa now sent 
f ‘0 Emperor with 

worked n servants Ee 
ell on the Fmperor’s feelings, 

t KU 


J^^nd oT’K^andwT and “he caSf'' ^ ^2-403) briefly 

h„ 1,500 mfaulry m the P„vl„g„,,, ^ ” 

01 th? 

murderer of i^miral Antonio Maebado da Rntft and a short eword except 

on 30th December 1694 ( CtSll e chameS “ ®Pii‘ 

»v 199 ■» “rcnui 8 r ot/aget, their women wem ^ . Alany Fenngis with 

^ t^r seized th7m” ^ this^a g«at 
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possibly With the assistance of Christian 
priests and Armenian traders in the imperial 
(amp and ilatabar’s jealons rivals amone 
e courtiers, that Anringtib peremptorily 
ordered the ces-ation oCthe war and tho 
restitution of the prisoners and booty earned 
on from the rortngaese Milages, as a 


qaarrel with tho Fiiropcms hindered trade 
and dimmislied his customs revenue 
JUt-ibar tried in vam to explain his conduct 
and clear his enemies’ misrepre^entaticms at 
Court The captives had to be released 

JADUXATH SARKAIJ 


HINDU ETHICS* 


T he treatise is divided into three Bools The 
first bool deals with ‘FnrlyFthics and 
ch'»pteM, VI* (I) BcgmniDffs 
of Ethicalthom^Iil in the Rijf Veda, (ut JUjric aod 
(mj Dharroa. 1 ho second book deals 
with Ethics of tbo Philosophies and Theologies 
cpnteins six chapters, vw (i) The Ethics of 
Upanuhsds, (u) Buddhist and Jam Ethics ami 
fcwistic Hedonism, (m) The New Ethics of Iho 
Bhaga^giu (,tJ The Ethics of the Sis Sys 
Ethical ImpJications of 
tlioBhakti ilovement, and (vi) Ethical Tendencies 
‘n Modem Hmdn Thought 

0“ ‘ The Weightier Flements 
of Hindn Ethical Thought and is divided into 
lour chapters, VIS (i) Some Outstanding Fealnres 
ot ni^ulthical Thought, {ii; Karma and Tmns 
migration, (mj Rinda Asceticism, and (iv) Tbo 
Thon'Dl Hinduism to Ethical 

In the Epilogae the author has compared 
Hindu Ethics with Chnstlau Ethics 

Besides it contains a short introdaction and 
en index 

It 13 a popular description of Hindu Ethics 
ine subject has been ably bandied and the compo 
sition 13 clear, though superficial Only the upper 
•orface has been searched — the deeper regions 
Wmain unexplored The author has tried his 
«9t to be fair and impartial But he has not 
Wen always successful He has sometimes been 
ed astray by his Christian bias But that is 
navoidable — he was bom and brought np in a 
'-'Oristian community 

^0 book 13 both descnpti>e and critical In 
6 fourth chapter of the third book he has tried 

* A lr»»/c>nf(jl and Cnitcal JEisay by JiAa 
«eAran,. IT A T\ tlion CoiUge, Bombay ( Tie 
O'W*! 0/ India ’ Senei) PulUthed by lie 
'J^ord IJnivernty Brets Bp 267 
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( A Review ) 


to SCO and show tha good points of Ilrndnism 
Lot the pruiso is faint we do not think he Im 
been able to divo deep into the ocean of Hindu 
religion and Hmdn morality In this chapter. 
Chnslianity has been described to be the highest 
form of religion In tbo Epilogue the author 
has disesssed tbo comparative merits of the 
Hioda and the Chnstian ideal His criticism of 
Hindu morality is adverse bat not nnfnendly 
Some of the defects pointed out by the aathor 
are real and inherent Oar Hindu friends should 
ponder over the subject and try to find oat how 
these defects con be remedied 

We ehall now discuss some of the points 
raised by the author 

( 1 ) 

In one place our author writes — 

• Hinduism has properly speaking no New 
Testament, and it is hard to see how there could 
bo got from Us essential principles a Gospel 
which would express itself in life in works of 
love and mercy such as Jusus Bou<rht of his 
disciples P 251 

But I shall quote here what Professor Deussen 
one of the leading authorities, says 

‘The Gospel fixes quite correctly as the high 

law of reoral.ty -«l^ve your neighbour Is 
y^rselves ’ But why should I do so since by tl e 
order of nature I feel pain and pleasure otdv in 
myself, not in my neighbour ? The answ*,- 
in the Bible ( this venerable book being not yet 
frin IK Semitic realism), bat it is m the vX 
IS in the great formula ‘ tat ham an ” which 
pves in three words metaphysics and morals al 
together Ton shall lova^ your ne.ghlW as 
JieT neighbour. an,f 

mere Illusion makes you believe that your 
Mighbonr IS something different from yourselves 
Or m the worfs of the Bhagavadgita he, who 
knows himself in everything and everything m 
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himself -will not mjuro lumself hy himself, tliy Tatlier -which sooth m socrot IiimselC fihjill 
m himsh iiUnxna abxanam ’ retcarti tUce openly " Matt VI -1 


I Jtitwisb illnvinO ... 

But those who ha\e accepted the doctrino of 
qualified monism, i\ ill not go so far they mU 
deduce their rules of morality from thmr own 
ideal of the golf In the Isopanishad uefind 
the following verse — 

“He who beholds all Lemgs in the At/uin 
fself) aud the Atman (selfj in all beings, — he 
does not hate any one t b ) 

This idea is the guiding principle of Hindu 
life and Hindu society If God is in all beings 
and all beings are in God, bow can n raanhato 
any one ? Love for all creatures follows from 


“But thou, nhen thou prayeat, enter into t y 
closet, and ^ ben then bast shut thy dooi% p^y 
to thy Father whiclTis in secret , and thy 
winch seeth in secret shall reirairf thee open j 
Matt VI C 

( 4 ) 

“Wliea thou fittest, inotet thy head md 
wash thy face ami thy Father s i 
leitard thee openly ” Matt VI 18 

‘Judge not, that ye be not judged For with 


the idea of God a relation to tbo world Hindus what judgment jo jndge, ye shall be 
can deduce and have thus deduced their ethics and with what measure ya mete, it snal 


from their metaphysics 

But what 13 the basis of Christian morality P 
In one place Jesus says •— 

‘ Love your enemies and pray for them that 
persecute you , that you may be eons of your 
lather which is in bcuveu for he maketh the 
6UD to nee on the evil and the good aud seudelb 
ram on the just aud the unjust If yon love 
Ihom tliat love you, what reward have ye P Do 
not oven tbo publicans the same ? If yon salute 
your brethren only, what do you more than 
others ? Do not oven tbe Gentiles tbe same ? Ye 
therefore shall be perfect as your lieavenly father 
IS perfect’ (Mattliea.V 45—4'' R V ) 

Hero wo find tbo highest Christian morality 
and also the reason thereof If wo analyse tho 
passage quoted above, we arrive at tbo following 
vonclnsion — 

You are to lo\o yonronomy (i) first, because, 
you will bo then sons of your father 

(ii) Secondly, because — God e sun and ram 
arc for all — tho just and the unjust 

(ill) Thirdly, because— you will then bavo 
rewards 

fu) Fourthly, because— you arc to bo 
superior to tho Gculiles 

lor Ihoso reasons you nro to love your onemy 
and to bo 03 perfect as your heavenly ralbor 
The first reason is good, tbo second reason 
18 also good But these reasons arc not 
superior to thoso given by Hindn pliilosophcrs 
The fourth reason gi>en by Jesus is very 
objectionable The third reason is coramcteial, 
niwi throughout tU Bihlc, promincuce is givon 
to this reason only 

below some examples from tbo Hew 

Testament 


moteil unto you again ’’ Matt VII 1 - 

Fear of retribution is the deterrent prinw 
pie liere The same idea occurs m the followi ^ 
precepts also — 

‘ Condemn not and yo shall not be 
cd , forgive, and ye shall bo forgiven Lu 
VI 37 ^ 

( 7 ) 

“Give and it shall be given unto yow " 

VI 3S 

Even 1 ft Matthew’s^ ‘Sermon on the 
and Lnke s ‘Senuon on the Plain’ tho 
reward is prominent 

‘ Blessed bo yo poor for yours is the king 
dome! God" LuVoVISO . 

Hero the reward of poverty is tbo kingoo 
of God 

( 9 ) , , 

Lukos Jesus spoke of earthly poverty hu 
Mullhow epicitualised that and inado Je9°* 

• Blessed Rro tho poor in spirit, for theirs is 
Ibc kingdom of heaven ’ Matt V 3 

“Blessed aro they that mourn , for they shah 
1)0 comforted ’ Matt V I 

Futuro comfort is tho reward 

* Blessed ri-b the meek? for they shall inherit 

tho earth ^ ’ •' 


Matt V „ 

toww™ inhenlaiieo of tho earth is the 


“TakeliDCil that ye 
iwforo pirn • 

il,V8”ot«rur.f0fyourlatl 
>falt \ I ^ ^ ^ 

* . Tlial thine aims may \*j m secret 


not give your alms 
to ^ seen of tl em , otherwise y« 
I «cbwml»e»ven’ 


bo fS*'"?!.''"’ ImJgcr now. for ,0 sha» 

wKrU weep now , for ye 

■"wf Olio von llml loos'' 

M -1,25 shall mourn and weep” Luke, 
Hunger And wcopi 


rut they 

tbeTor,liol.»,^.‘‘'‘PPy l««>after. they an^ 


they only *h«ii *««>after. they an" 

y ohiy Shall Lo Mlwl R,.d shall laugh Th«® 
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who are rich here, have received their eoasolatwn 
and cannot therefore expect any reward id 
fntnre 

(13) 

Slatthew spintnalised Iinke':. earthly Imager 
and his Jesng said — 

“Blessed are they which do Lunger and thirst 
after nghleonsuesi., for they shall he filled” 
llatt V. 6 

(U) 

“Blessed are they which are persecated for 
nghteonsness’ sake , for theirs is tlio kingdom of 
hea-ven" Matt V. 10. 

Here also we find the doctrine of reward 

(15J 

“Rejoice and be exceeding glad , for great is 
yonr reward in heaven " Matt V 12 

(16) 

The same idea is pntin a stronger form in 
Lnke — 

“Rejoice ye in that day and leap for joy , 

l*hold 3 onrre!fard is great in Leaven ’ Loke, 

( 17 ) 

“lie that received a prophet in the name of a 
prophet shall receive a prophets rricarJ ’Matt 

( 18 ) 

‘And lio that receivelL a righteous man in 
the name of a righteous man shall receive a 
nghleoos man’s meant " Matt X 41 

(19) 

“And whosoever ehall give to drink unto one 
of these little ones a cop of cold naler ho 
shall m no way lose his mcard Jtatt X 42 

( 20 ) 

“Whosoever shall -gue yon a cop of water 
to diiuk in my name verily I say onto 
Jon, he shall not lose his retearJ ’’ 2IarL, IX 41 

f2i; 

“Bnt love your enesues and do good and lend, 
hoping for nothing again and yonr mcard eball 
bo great” Lnke, \ I 35 

“When then jnakest a feast, call the poor, the 
maimed, the lame, the blind And thou sltalt be 
blessed , for they cannot recompense thee , for 
thon shah be recompensed at the resurrection of 
the just” Luke, XIV 13,14 

Itecompense here will not entitle yon to re- 
rempense there So take care not to be recom 
piMised here Ihen great will he the ricompem^ 
there 

It 13 useless to multiply esamples The 
whole of the Bible is permeateJ by tins idea 
^ Wiward and. pouishnient 11 hat is calls I 
■IManna la ludiau Plidcsophy i* also a Kbgura 

reward and punishment , but it is meant only 
|or those who arc on a lower level and have no 
h’phtridtaL CJiamo leads to heaven buti^t 
to If lift » ( Ssliaticj! ) TLoes who 1 eve nsiou to 


a higher level have comdemced it in nneqni 
vocal terms lu the Mahabliatata wo find the 
following verso — 

“Among the professors of Virtne, the vilest 
( hinali ) and most despicable ( jaglianyah ) is 
he who IS a ‘virtne merchant’ Hcsnlts of 
Tirtne will never scerne to him who wishes to 
milk the ‘virtue cow*.’’ Vaiia Parva, XXXI 5 
Those who perform duties for the sake 
of rewards are really traders , their object is 
some reward or avoidance of some panishment 
There IS no difference between these men and 
those persons who are engaged in trade and 
commerce These men look upon virtue as a cow 
and wish to milk it But if they so desire, they 
will never get any nulk from the ‘>irtne<ow'. 
Such men have been called the vilest and most 
despicable 

( 1 >) 

In another place { Santi Parva, 123 ) we find 
the following passage — 

Afodhyanamuloahamah, “The stain of re- 
ligion IS the hankmng utter fruits ” 

(c) 

In two places we find the following — 
“fvnpaiiah phala hetavah “ Sauti F 265 7, 
and Glia 11 49 which means— “Those who want 
fruits of religion are obicets oi pity '* 

(“) 

Tie following verso is from the Gita 
( If I*! ) - 

* Ton have a right to work only but not to 
fruit , let not the fruit of action bo thy motive 
ond !;« not inclined to ' in-actiou’ ” 

This idea is quite foreign to the spirit of 
the Bible 

Hindns may not have any Xew Testament 
but their Old Testament is sewer and higher 
than the so called Xew Testament of Christians 
II 

Gospel of Love 

Our author has drawn our attention to the 
Chnstian doctrine of love But the love which 
Jesus sought of his disciples was not always 
catholic and universal it was sometimes narrow 
and sectarian This assertion seems to be very 
bold and astounding So it is necessary to cite 
some examples from the Xew Testament 

U) 

In one place Jesus says to Ins disciples — 

“If any roan come to me and iute not his 
fatl er and mother and wife and children and 
brethren and sisterb, yea, and his own life also, 
he evnnut Iq my disciple ’ Luke, XIV Jo 

Tl IS lujy be called the Gosrel not of Love but 
of If rfe 

(21 

To 1 im, Gentiles were sometimes dogs Oncoa 
OenliL woman came to him w itb hei daughter who 
waa possessed by a devd At first be would not 
cure ber Ili» reason was tl at he “ was not sent 
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tut to the lost steep of tlio lionse of Israel ” In 
this connection lio said “ It is not meet to tale 
tho children’s bread and to cast it to docs ” 
Matt XV 2b , llarh, YII 27 ^ 

Hero “ dogs,’ means “ Gentiles ” 

(3) 

In one place ive find the follon ing pa«sa"e — 

‘ Give not that which is holy unto tho'*do" 3 , 
neither cast yo your pearls before the sn mo lest 
they trample them under feet aud turn a^am 
and rend you ’ Matt VII 6 ° 

mean either 

Uentiles or Pharisees and Sadducees ” To 
whomsoever these might have been applied, 
the spirit 13 reprehensible If a man cannot 
understand or accept my dogma docs that 
justify me m calling him names i- It is not love 
und sympathy 

LoM Heiloirercd upon Ibem sncli cpitlicls 

'i'' generation of vipers 
(e) blind (d) blind guides (o) fools (ft 
bypocriles fg) child of bell (b) vlilled 
sepulchre, etc , etc ■' ' 

( 5 ) 

Even his friends were not safe — 

On one occasion Jesus said that he most 
snffer many tbings o! the elders, ehief prTeets 
and scribes and bo killed ^ 

But Peter began to rcoonstrato and said— 
be.ntolbel"'”" ■“> "»* 

But Jesus turned and said unto Peter — 
bet thee behind me, Satan Thou art an 

i£?^ 1’ !°X. ssvourest not Ihiogs 

V°m‘3?3''r' 

Even an ordinary man mil not get anmv 
nnder similar cirennstanc.s Bat JesS b^S 
furious and denounced Peter as Satan 
( S ) 

Once Li. diseiplo, conld not core a 
For tins reason be became angry mth Ibem and 

U' '‘mtb’’y„n '/'nr r''“-b'‘,n 

Ho bad no reason to bo anery 
iiTcry one cannot bo stmiTop * *t m. 
be himself could not 1 eal in li?= Fven 

but the reason given there na<i « 1 ^"'° country — 
nnbehef ’ ® ^ because of their 

His love was circumscribed i{ tl.ri »> i j 

nar,^ cross the bonndary of Jadaisi 

When Jesus sent forth Lis tiiehe , 1 , i 
be commanded them saymg— * ^'wciplos. 

Into Sar!tat%nS‘ 


bat go mthcr to the lost sheep of tho honso 
of Israel *’ Matt X 5, C 

In another place ho said “ I am not sent but 
unto the Tost sbeep of the honso of Israel ” Matt 
XV 21 

Lven trees did not escape his curse Once ho 
was linngry and seeing a fig tree afar off came 
to iL But ho found nothing but leaves, for the 
time of figs was not j et 1 heii he said, Let no 
fruit grow on thee henceforth forever” The 
fig tree then withered nwav Matthew, XXI 19 , 
Mark, Xr Id, 14 

Jesus appointed 12 disciples whom he sent to 
preach the Gospel 

“Into whatever honso jo enter, first say, 
Peace be to this house If tho son of peace bo 
there, your peace shall rest upon it, if not, it 
shall turn to you again Into what 

ever city ye enter aud they receive yon not, go 
your way 8 out into the streets of tho same and 
*ay — Even the very dust of your city which 
cleaveth on us wo do vv ipo off nuainst you ’ ” 
Luke, X 5 11 ^ 

Then Jesus says —“It shall be more tolerable 
in that day for Sodom than for that city" 
Then addressing Chorazm and Betbsaido ho 
pronounces “ woo unto thee’ and curses these 
two towns and also Capernaum, saying, “thou 
shall be thrust dov\ n to bell " Luke, X 13—15 

Suppose we bless a man but he does not 
receive us Should we take back that blessing F 
Is it not really cursiug F What does the wiping 
on the dust mean P Auger and hatred * Hindu 
saints cannot be provokM under similar cireum 
stances “Peace unto thoo” — is their heartfelt 
beuediction 

The mind of Jesus was the most unpsyclio* 
logical He preached the immediate destrnctihn 
of tl o world and advent of his own kingdom , the 
^oplc must leave tho world and follow him Ha 
demanded immediate conversion They must not 
wait and deliberate If they wanted a proof, he 
would storm and thunder and burl them to hell 
fire The mind of a man cannot be changed by 
vituperations and v ilificatious What is required is 
Ime and Sympathy Ihe greater the perversity, 
obduracy and hypocrisy, tho greater the need for 
rampassion These are serious symptoms of a 
deep spiritual disease Wo must bear with them 
patiently and treat them compassionately, per* 
mcato them with love, compassion and sympathy, 
this 18 the only remedy 

His "»coc ttidos ’ are nothing but curses and 
ovpresstons of ill nill We cannot understand 
how a religions man can denounce nonbelievers 
60 vcbemently and threaten them with hell fire, 
eternal damnation and everlisting punishment, 
simply because they canuot find reasons to beliov e 
a OI.W doctnne 


rhe Bible has been generally 
Go-pel of Love But it is so 


accepted as a 
fnll of curses, 
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invecliyes. denunciations and all sorts of evil 
***“” ' ® S a»3s. 8vnne, Tipere, sons of hell, 
adolterons nations, etc) that soma of oup 
inends hate found it impossible to read, the book 
at the time of their devotions The book, as it is. 
cannot be pla-ed m the hands of onr children 
It has a demoralising effect VTe want an ei- 
pargaled ediuon of the book 


9/ 


U)7 


(1) ‘d \ 

Jeans said to Pilate — \ %. 

“My kingdom is not of this world.”i' John, ‘ 
XVIII 36 Hero the kingdom has ihp..^i7th 


The “kingdom ‘ in lhe"passage quoted by the ' 
author mast mean a “secret society” established 
by Jesns It was in the midst of the people . 
bat being a secret society it coaid not be desenb 
e<l by “lo ' here ' lo ' there ’’ 

(3) 

“Tliere shall bo weeping and gnashing of 
teeth, when ye shell see Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob and all the prophets m the kingdom of 
Cod and yonrseUes thrust out ” Luke, Xfll 
Hera "K of G " is used m the third sense 
"Aud they shall come from the east and from 
the west and from the north and from the south 
and shall sit down in the Kingdom of God ” 
Loke, XIII in Matt VIII 11 
Third or the sixth meanm'r 

(5 ) 

“Verily I say nnto yon there be some stand 
iDg here, which sball not taste of death, till they 
^ the son of man coming lu his kingdom^’ 
Malt XVI 2b Third mesninc 

(6) 

The same idea ocenrs in Mark, IX I The 
language i» almost the same 

(7) 

In Luke, IX 27, find the same idea— 

‘Dot 1 tell yon of troth, there be some stand 
lug here which shall not taste of death, till thev 
see the kingdom of God ' 


The Kingdom of God 

V/*" spoke of a spmtoal 

■n-orld which was not foreign to the world in 
which we live The kingdom of Heaven He 
declared to be not something away in the elonde. 
not rometbmg that might be attained at the end 
weary journey'’ P 231 

he quotes the following passage 

The kingdom of God comctU not with obser 
vatmn neither shall they eay 'Lo here or ‘Lo 
there' for behold, the kingdom of God is witbm 
or among yon. ' 


**0 baa WnUken from Luke. XVII 


Ibe authorised version the langoago 
01 the last portion is— “the kingdom of is 
correct transla 
I u would certainly bate 

meant here “the inner spiritual world But 
11®^* been proved by competent aothoriliee that 
jae comet translation is not “within you but 
yon’ OP “m the midst of you* This 
aaenng has also been accepted asanalternatite 
««ion in the Revised Bible If this reudonns 
s accepted as true, then the meaning of the 
Pamge becomes altogether different Ihe king 
?? *0 inner experience but something 

1 « 1 words “kingdom of God ' ( K of G ) 
ann kingdom of heaven ’ f K of U ) have been 
oxplained by different persons Some 
M these meanings are 

! > ) An inner spintnal experience 
*' ) ( a ) A secret society which was com 
of the disciples of Jesus, which was 
guarded from the gaze of the publi 


(8) 

“ Joseph which also waited for the kimy. 
dom of God craved the body of Jeans " 
Mark XV 43 Luke. XXIII 51 The tlu,d 
meaaiDg 

T 

» s»'d— ‘I will driok no more of the 

frail of the vine until that day that 1 shall dnnk 
It new ID the kingdom of God ' llar£" XIV ‘’5 
The thicd meanin'^ ’ 

( 10 ) 

The same idea occurs in Lake XXII IS 
{ 11 ) 

For the same idea sm also Luke, XXII 10 

th^m that sat at the meal 

dom of God”’ Luke, XrV 15 ^ *^'“8 

The thiid meamni’ 

7 13 ) 

Ho kn^om of heaven suffereth violanco and 
’'SS;* " '•r force ■ M.tl XI !, 

ne.™Th.K ol H b., been leLet bj foj. 
iurf ™. o„„5 


fe«vi-ueu irom tne gaze ot the public and 
hies*** was wrapped in mysteries and para 


by j ^ Sometimes simply a society organised 

1,.,^" ) A new kingdom which would be esUb 
after the dcstrnction of this world and 
the last day of Judgment , and which wouhl 
roied by Jesus and his angels, assisted by his 
, “isciples wlio would judge the twelve 
tnbes of Israel 

'I }, 4 ^'’tble church organisation like 

that of the Jews. 

( T ) Human society in general, composed 
of goal men as wcD as bad men 
I'O Futureworld 

liow let ns examine some of ihe Biblical 
passages relating to K of G or K of H 
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The booh uuclcr re\icw coiisislg entirely of 
sonnets Vlucli are written with a correct appre- 
ciation of the essential features of that metncal 
form, though it occasionally iletcnotatea into 
such prosaic lines as these 
The "Master Builder, having huilt the I arlh, 

Left the unused material owthis Bite — 
According to a legend popular, 

"Which m an age of ignorance had hirtli. 

The spirits of the atmosphere are 
The hewers of these boulders from the height ’ 
In many respects it is, hon e\ er, a \eiy inter 
esling volume, being a well deservetl tribute 
to poetry as well as science 

P Sesdadri 

The HiSTQiiY cp Ikuu By P T Snnuas 
lyevgar, Piofessor, Si Joseph t wUfge, Trtchtno 
poly 1923 -'JJ + \r Price Pi 2 8 

In this small booh of 244 pages tbe author has 
compressed the history of India from the early 


of India delivered in llie Convocation Ilnll of 
the Univcrsitj of Stockholm during the wmtec 
ecssion of 1015 16 

Tlie \»ok vs dvvvdcd into svs chapters Thu 
first lesson IS entitled “Tho scope and aim of the 
■\'"edic Philosopher fiij TIio second chapter— 
Theistic Realism of llishi tJlulca. (iii) The ^hird 
chapter — Spiritnalism Naturalism of Ilishi Kapi 
la (iy) The fourth chapter — Ksistcntial Import 
of Words (v) The fifth chapter — Being and 
Knowing And (vi) the sittli chapter — Dreams 
and Beyond 

When these lectures were delivered, conu 
clemhle interest was aroused in Norway Tlicj 
lectures were speedily published in book fori^ 
and were received with great appreciation both 
hy the Press and the public 

Exposition — uncritical, antiquated and un 
methodical 

Reuciocs Tiiorcni i\ the East anp thi: 
PprECT OP THE Tueosopihcal Socifty upon it 


limes down to the present day He has tried to By Pimiemhi Narauan Sinho, pitiUthed 
reconstruct the early history with the help of Thcsophietil Pubhsiung Jfoiire, Adyar, 3/oHjnP 
traditions The first four chapters of Ins book, Pp C9 


where he has relied mainly upon Indian lilcra 
ture, are fairly well written uis account of the 
Royal families of the Vedic period are not found 
in other historical treatises Tins period is 
generally looked npon as prehistoric and the 
traditions cannot be chronologically arranged 
Bnt these traditions are of special v alue in under 
standing the development of Indian culture, 
and we congratulate Mr Iyengar on hve teco^v 
tion of the valne of tl eir luatonals Mr 
Iyengar is a Sanskrit scholar and he has 


Written from the Theosophical stand point 
Maheschakdra GnosH 

Social Eppiciexct Inha't Orealetl }teelt 
By Prof S K Phencnni, If A The iloihrn 
Pi lltshttig Co , Bomlay Price Pt 2^8 

III this book Mr Pherwani, of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology and Civics, Bombay Dniversi 
ly, has made an attempt to apply the prmciplea 
of Scientific Business Management to tne study 


ot tie problems o! lodmn ,“oeml l.Ie Thoogb 
.» .c subject IS somewhat novel, it opens out 

wide vistas of public good and is capable of al 
most unlimited expansiou ‘ Social Efficienoy,” 
says the author, “is the finding and taking of 
Ib^ easteai srtd qatclest wwjw te tha 3se^ 

, , welfare and this can be done by applying up-to 

#n , b ( T ^ ambitions in date business principles to the study of social 

ILTiuoSo’To'Z f h'Sr/ sS"; ,b‘.';™l‘“4 '' 'f t ‘a 

So?b .t.ten..o.e o. .Tbebretorj of lodf. 

taj;_i».rrbe»_ n,.» Bret y «ed on ejote . Ibo eooqie.fot b™.a, ebeUercktb.os%t .goo 


Sanskrit The narrative of tbe histone penod, 
however, is neither illnininatiDg nor informative 
Tie book is full of quotations without any 
reference to the sources from winch they have 
been taken There are bold assertions without 
any attempt to prove them from authentic 
evidence The author is rather ambitions in 


“Most sclolara now think that man was first 
bom m India’ , ‘ Geographically, India has 

been owe couutry since tertiary tmes, and 
culturally one since man was evolved , will 
not go M ilhout challenge 

■U^B^DnA^A^^ Bau. 

Tattwa Jsasau Thf Qiest op Cosuic Con 


I conquest of bread, ehelter, clothin*', 

ranee and disease, of discord, and outside 
To hasten the assimilation of the differ- 
ent cleinents ( of the Indian population ), and or- 
ganise them for tl e various peaceful conquests 
within each region, is the problem of social 
eUicicney" 

So the author discusses how the Indian pco 


u-\AAAu iiir v'Li.ab Of A^VSAlli: UON «l„ ov«o»t.-o tiuw luo iiluittu 

KiovsNESS By Stcamt Sn Ananda Acharya o> at less cost of human and material re 

PtihUshcdly lilt Bralmahil Qaurttanlar Hath, present, get better food, cloth 

Sfaudtnatia Pf 401 Price net Inovn 1* e reduce or eradicate poverty), 

Tie book contains public leclnxus on lie cradicairnrevpM*'M all rouw, 

xBctapbyeical conceptions of the ancient Aryans better education, de\elortrmr 
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irtNtic mil reli^ujBi life, *top fn-tion 
Bv.nue tamAn ipn, I rexk d iwn e**t»* 

liAmem, du'^Jter reaof j*eato«, *1* U » » 
thoo^jht-eorapellia^ lirxik, an! la th*'-*' cUj» 
when we fare at UitenTreto rv'araiw' iJi** or. 
getvy of taetwwin^ oar eCeiencr Ixitli »wli* 
vuloale ami a« a naticin ia enter to Ulcr oar 
proper pla.^ m tLm wort I. a Lonlc like the uim 
aatUt tr-»iew aKoalil l« o! trncat trip AU a.'oial 
am! natiAna! workert will titul it fall of valaable 
aa^^eetwa*. 

KniNoHiit* 

Tnt e re Mcinaitiu llj Mr A s 

TV*ad,4 Pa}Urhr'rJ M TVat uni i, mi Lmlm 
Pp i^c + llO rnrrg, Cl nrt 

Tlieaatlor aeU oat to atadi liUm ami iti 
foaoderwitli tcnowiri!,*'' ami armpath/. lothan 
almoet rompletely (ai|r<t in ttie atlenipt Hi* 
•a?7r4tion4 a* to rr^TivifyiR.* an > rt a>l]U«( 
to^ it* tenet* U> mmlern rorelition, are nuint 
a«*nmin? tfian eontineinu l(i< fnmtMpien- 
l*in.f a repiweenlation of It e flolf PripW. i* 
( iltwpito lin eiplanation* > peoaliarlr o'fenxiee 
That he took np the wi rk wuh Uadahle motive*, 
wo «1<» not ilenjf . that there are oeeasionnl 
■ gna.of (jrmpAthelie amlenUmlins, may al«' 
be praate*! . yet tbere i« ampin evulenne. 
tbma;;hoQt the («ok, that on the whotn. he ha* 
tnMacdentmvl rather than arvlentooi] tl e inr* 
•asra of letam. ffe ha* donn onwittin/ly 
prrnap*. more hartn tlian good to (ho rasve he 
ha* aooght to explain. 

A ll 

1x(>u’* ro*lTlfi* It ^^0BI.0 I’olltl » Pj 
Taminith Ihi.M A. PiiHiilnl h’j Siriumlj 
lalrory, 0 Uamnnalh tr'i t>lrr^, CaUvtt i 

Imlian politician* of the prr«cot d»yaro apt to 

grow parochial in their a inw on arroast »( the 

(lecuton of the Indian National Congre** to 
eonfine it* activities to India alone 7 1 ere i« 
ranch to }« said Uith for and aim’ost thi* 
arrangement for which Mahatma Gandhi i* 
mainly revponvible Unt whatever ttie policy 
of the Congress, there is great neetl for the 
eoItiTation of a worM oatdook in Indian poll 
iiciaii* 'lids will convince them of the troth that 
■ nspite of apparent political insignificance they 
eonnt for mncli in the cvoldtion of policies of the 
great power* of the Ohl and the Kew Continent*, 
flat a* there la a great pancily of Ixxike on the 
subject which might enlighten the eag* r student 
With necessary knowledge, tlwi Hafaswaty 
Library is to !>o Ihankeil for I ringing out a thin 
Volomc from tlie pen of >lr Toraknath II** 
whose long sojoarn in Amenca lia* mnile it 
possihle for him to enitivate a knowledge of 
diplomatic relation* of the world with eomo 
amount of thoruoghness In the mtrodoction 
2S— II 






wntfeo hy an .\«i*tic Miti iiian. “if^ given*^'*f. 
Ibtt “3fr fla.* ha* tnixl fver-^tr tliat pewte’* 

deMnJs ep n fre-slnta of**.t*5t^ thwogti^cd an 
in-Iepefxfeiwe am! t'lO* In<*l*^'i''^^estion shoal! ; 
attract keere*! interoit of t*V.,st.»S 5~i. u''otalF* 
CoAftlrie* He urge* Lu etiaalryi r’ake tV 
qeesti/m of Irulian indeperalcnc* an irV.^tt*Jiial 
issae ' Whether this high eUim nay Isj 
riuttrsest a* tns« with rvganl to tie volane 
Irf'f re e* IS a mttcr where there cnglit bo 
di*rrerce of opimctj, but there ran i« no denying 
the fact that Iho aotli. r !ia* Uid Wre with 
rrlpntlrss p.-n He lotricari « of Hntish polify 
in tie I.A<t Bivi the West ami ha* InnI to 
show that to rvaintaiD Ilnlnh iliwa nation over 
Imlia. Krglanl ha* often eriterr-l into rarioii* 
iu-g<itiati»n* with dif'creiit natnn* of the wcrll. 
Ihi* tlie aotl or ha* done with the help 
,{ Isxiks many of which atw inacreasihle 
■n Imiia lor the amount of infonnatnm thus 
em1iOiti(sl the Iwik has lioeiiine of grrat 
taloe (n Irrfian rvvler* who otherwise would 
n t l>o *1 le to orHlcrstand folly th* working of 
many of the springs of artim in Internationa! 
{sditir* with refertnee to India. 

AsntMKi Uik C({ Mt. 

IIIXDI. 


s.«»4«.n iiiMii ly lU PtJ. 

isriMi limit i) It t, Jkitlartiiolnu f'llu, 

tv H-, AO ;/ SSJ /‘r.rc U. / j/ ^ 

Ihis novel ha* breii traiisUted from tho 
Gojarati Only a (nrt has Ijcoii pabtivhisj in (hi* 
volome Btul «» fKi roms-t estimate about tho whohi 
plot rao iv maile Tho novel ha* been written 
on the line* of the ^insknl Kailanilmn, tho 
style, tan. Iiemg rather anti<|Qi. Tho Iiurbor 
life m Hajpntana fi»nr renlune* loict, has l>een 
slepictcsl le Iho vnlomc, with RiQch dexterity 
The language is rather learned and in some place* 
old fashioneil. o g tho use nf thu wonl* Wf' 
on, p 3 I 1 1 1 0 priro of tho voloino mar 

have iieen a Iittlo less 

if. 8. 

Ciavc IC AIK ISXE VlrllADA' sir Vmrrtn 
^■a^k Koruaik. It A 1 tilUiJtnl I y tin Jnan Pra- 
litih ilattfitr, iln'l hrii (.UrraM) I9JJ /’, /py 
PrtrrJO.Umi * 

Tho life story of tin* self made '.'Steel King’ 
ami molli millionaire (if America is a sonreo of 
inspiration 1 m this Hiiicli work is most wel* 
mme The rhapler rontnining tho maxim* of 
(III* practical man is very useful and iiistrcrtive 
reASxrnTAKA RATXAMIIA Trntiihlnl by Pomhl 
JtrahmaMln f^arma ]ufl,,>,r-il by Ihr Atmn- 
nnaJt Jam Tract Sii-itly, Ambala t'lly Pp 33 

ms 
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TUB MODEKN IlEVIEW I'OR AtlGUSt, 1023 


(Twentieth Centnry Biblo) J Drnmnioad’a inter 
pretation i«, it “ seemed to Jesus that men were 
storming their way into the kingdom of heaven ” 
The second meaning 

(14) 

“ SnfEer the little children to come unto mo 
and forbid them not , for of sncli la the kineilom 
ot God Mark, X 14 , Late, XVIII 16 sjaond 
meaning 

Accorfmg to some anthonties “new converts” 
were called litttle children” If that be the 
correct interpretation, then “K of G” would 
mean the society established by Jesus” 

( 15 ) 

biiigdom of God 

Bhoukl immediately appear ’ Luke, XIX 11 
■lliinl meaning 

(16 ) 

will ^^iJesns describes how the world 

si 1 iT 1 7^’®° ‘•caven 

eliall be shaken, and then shall they aeo the son 

of man coming in a cloud with power and great 

V things conic to 

S ”6 ® 

.xAi . 0 — di Third meaning 

i ( 17 ) 

oflhflK/f°r‘\‘’i8>«ato know the myalory 

IV 11 ^ ’ JjArk, 

Second incaniog 

( 15 ) 

must mean human society coiilaiiuuc all sorU of 

H “ 1“ th? end ^fthe 
world the son of man eliall send forth his anf**.!* 

s nu *^0 mKluily, and 

Bliall cast them into furnace of firo thero^ shall 

Iw wailtng and gnashing of teeth Then elm 
(19) 

The Parable of tho^Tan v 
II o Ihml Rieamn'’ “The Lm ,**^'”* *J*°*t tia>o 
we know noillKr the dir .7, "u 

llcajiiofiaancomUh ' Malt 

\X\' *1 1 j!uU*\l^'l V'Jj * ^’7'“ 1’ ( -Matt 

»«i tie eanii* wax •• \M e,r»T«' 

«' uiB in ht* glory, at,.! all i|i„ i^'t ’ ^ *"7 "*'’‘** 


gloty And before him shall bo gathered all 
nations, ho shall separate them ono from another 
as a shepherd divideth his sheep from the goats 
And he shall set tho sheep on his right hand but 
the goats on the left Tlien shall the king siy 
unto them on his right hand, come je blessed of 
my father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you 
from tho foundation of the xrorld ..... . then 

shall lie say nnto them on tho left * Depart from 
me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for 
the devil and his angels’ ” 

Or the kingdom hero may he tho human 
society which xvill be roxxarded or pnnished on 
the day of Judgment 

(23) 

fbo Parable of the Wicked Husbandmen, 

( Matt XXI 33 ) the kingdom has the fourth 
meaning Hero it is implied that the kingdom will ^ 
bo taken from the Jexrs and given to a xxorlhier 
nation 

Til© Panble of the seed growing secretly 
(Mk IV ) the Parable of tbe mustard seed {Matt 
AIII, Mark IV. Luke XIII) tho Parable of tho 
Leaven (Matt XIII, LXIII) may ha\o roferenee 
to III© secret organisation of Jesus 

Second meaning 

According to some, these may refer to inner 
spiritual growth (first meaning) 

I'rom •^•®CDSsion it becomes evident that 
the Kingdom of Heaven ” has different meanings 
in different places But the predominant idea m 
that the kingdom of heaven will be established 
on tlio day of judgment when nil the wicked 
olemenla will be finally eliminated 
(b) 

Our author says— •“ Tho members of the 
kingdom are not a people dxxelhng )u monas- 
teries or m tl.e forest but a people who live 
among thoir fellows ” 

Yes. they li\cd among their follows but Ihcjc 
fellows were the disciples of Jesus who loft tho 
world Jesus said — 

“ If thou wouldst bo pcrfe..t, go, sell that thou 
host and give to tho poor and thou slialt hn'O 
follow me ” Malt 

AiX 21 , also Luke, XII 33 

*" «”other place wo find — 

•n 1 T. " R«>swcrocl Potor and said nnto him 
Ucliold, wo Imxo forsaken all and followcxl 
Ihco . what shnll wo haxe therefore?’ And 
Jesassnid unto tl cm, vcnlj I say unto ) 00 . 
Miat JO which haxo followed jno, III t!* 
,jaocner«l,ou xvhen tl.o son of man shall sit ro 
the throno of his glory, j o also shal! sit npo» 
u™.! the tnche tribes of 

jsraii An.l extrj one that hath fonaken 
I.oB!.^s,orl relhrtnorBideror father tr nfoUcr 
, ,, or lands for my name's sate 

-‘‘“'I 

^•piaxalkyn anl Uhers b1»o left the werll 



HEVIE^^S AND NOTICES 01 BOOKS 


m 


Lot not witb the view of “roceivinij aa Lamlrcd 
foU ” ° 

(c ) 

Oar aatlior mahes auotlier asloandmg state 
meat. He writes, “ J“sa3 <Iid not teach that 
men may enter the kinsdom as a rewanl of 
weU doing ” P 2<)2 

It IS not necessary to diacass the 8nbj“ct 
anew We Lave already shewn that the 
HeLgion of Jesas la a religion of Heieanl and 
Paniihment Here we may quote an example 
or two more 

Once a man came to Jesus and said-— 
“blaster, what gootl thing shall I do, that I 
may have eternal life f ' 

Jesus said—" if thou wilt enter into life, 
keen the commandments ” The young man said, 
“ All these have 1 kept from my yontli up ” 

Jesus said unto him, " If thou wilt be perfect, 
go and sell that thou Last and give to the poor 
and thoq shalt Lave treasure la heaven and 
come anl follow me ’ 

Ihe young man went away sorrowful, for ho 
hsu great possessions 


Then said Jesus unto Ins disciples — ‘ Verily 
I say snto you that a rich man shall hardly 
enter into heaven ’Matt XIX , Mark, "K , Luke, 
OTII 

In another place we finl, “Not every one that 
saitb nnto me Lord, Lord, shall enter into the 
Kingdom of Heaven , but bo that doeth the v ill 
of my Father which is m heaven ’ Matt VII 21 
On another occasion Jesus said — “Come 
inherit the Kingdom for I waS hungered 
and ye gave me meat, I was thirsty and 
yon gave me drink , I was a stranger and you 
took me in ' 3Iatt XXV 34, 33 

In all these places we find that the reward 
for well doing is the lulientance of the IC of G 
It IS not possible to discuss, in tins 
review, other points raised by our author So 
we roast stop here ^ 

In spite of our author s Christian bias, the 
book IS a valuable production It is recom 
mended to our Hindu brethren, as it embodies 
the view of a cultured Christian brother who 
has raised muuy importvot points which are 
worth considering 

MaREscBAxrsa Giiosir 


EEYIEWS AND NOTICES OP BOOKS 


^ Hooks in the /olloicmy lanywayes Will he nofwed Jesameee, BcTWfaL, Hnplish, Gnyarnfi, 
Hindi, Xanaresr, Jfafnyafani, JtfarafAi, Ne^xifi On’ja, JPunjah, ijiwrffii, jhmtf, Telugu and 
vTiIu Jfeirspapers, penc^icals, school and eollf^e text hooks and their annotations, pampMela 
nnd ieajlels, repnnU of magazine articles, addressee, etc , vill not be noticed The receipt of 
hooks receired /or rencio trill nol he fuTtnoteledgcd nor any qwrtes relating thereto ttmicered 
renew of any hook %s not gnaranteed Books should be sent to our office, addressed to the 
Auameae Reneiter, the Hindi Jfeneirer, the Bengali Reiiewer, etc , aecoj^nig to the language of 
the hooks Hb cnliriwn </hciof renews and notices sciU he yniWitked— Hdilor, ilf i? J 


ENGLISH 

Fotlls or SCIEVCE Bj Kmghl Hallowestf 
Geological Surre j o/ India ( Enkiae Mae 

ho enlightened itude&t of lileratuve to-day 
osheves la Alacaulay’s sweeping assertion that 
poetry necessarily declines sis civilization advnn 
“'ke many of his obiter dieta it contains 
little truth Far from restraining the ixnagina 
‘•on, science may stimnlale it as was exemplified 
Tennyson and some other poets of 
«■« nineteenth century Mr Knight Hallowcs 
. f®ologisl by profession, has boldly sallied 

tortn in this book to write poems of science on 
some pajej Indian Earth History Tennyson 
had occasion to speak «f 


Dragons of the prime 
Thnt tear each other in their slime, 
and geology with its wonderful stones of trans 
formation of the earth’s surface and interior, 
stimulates this writer’s imagination to artistic 
effect Sitting at somi: favoured spot, be muses 
in the wake of Tennyson's well known lines 
Them rolls the deep where grew the tree 
O earth, what changes thon hast seen ' 

There wtero tha long street roars hath been 
The stillness of the central sea 

The hills arc shadows, and they flow 
From form to form and nothing stands , 
They melt like mist, the solid lands, 
lake clouds they shape themselTe* and go ^ 
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'iHE MODKKN UUVIKW FOR AUGUST, 1928 


The hoolw Bnfler ro\iew consists onlirely oi 
sonnets \\hicb are written with a correct appre- 
ciation of the essential featnros of that metrical 
form, thongh it occasionally deterior^ites mto 
such prosaic lines as these 
The !ilnstcr Bnihler, ha% mg bniU the Earth, 

Left the onnsed luatcrial oirthis site — 

According to a legend popular, 

^Yhlcll in an age oi ignorance had birth. 

The spirits of the atmosphere are 
The hewers of these boulders from the height ’ 
Inman) respects it is, howe\cr, a \erj inter- 
esting \olnmo, being a well desorvetl tnbatc 
to poetry as well as science 

P SEsnADni 

Tilt lIisTOiY op Imia Bi/ P T Smtnaa 
hjMiQar, Brof^isor, St Joseph’* CoUeje, Tnehtuo 
pohj 1923 21i-i-\V PnceltaQS 

In this email booh of 24 1 pages the author has 
compressed the history of India trom the early 
times dlonn to the present day He has tried to 
reconstruct the early history with the help of 
tvadiliona The first loui chapters of Ins booh, 
•where ho has relied mainly upon Indian litcra- 
tnro, are fairly well written llis account of the 
Royal faiailws of llio Vcdic period are wot found 
in other historical treatises This period is 
peucraWy loohcil upon as pre histone and the 
traditions cautini lie chroRologi(.aUy arranged 
Bui these traditions aro of special laluo in under 
standing the detelopmcnt of Indian coUnre, 
and wo congratulate Mr Iyengar on h»s recocni 
tion of the mine of their materials Air 
Iyengar h n SsnsVnt soholat and ho lia^ 
gisen ample testimony of lus knowledge of 
Biiisknt. The narmtivo of the histone pcricHl, 
howercr, is neither iIluminatiDg nor informntiio 
Tl 0 l«ik IS full of quotations williout any 
rcle^nco lo the sources from which they haie 
t<ccn taken T I ere arc Ixild assertions withont 
any attnujt to prose them from aotlicntic 
eMilcnce Tie autlor is rather amhitioos in 
giiinga full history of India wiUiout paying 
any allciitton (o U a mam factors of history 
Such statements a*, * The history of India 
Is'Kins wl cu man Trst appearcil on our globe’, 
“ Most scl oUrs now think that man was first 
Ixjm in India", ‘ fieograplucallT, Itulia has 
l<eH I lie eoanlry smeo Itrliary' times 
cuUorsJly me titice man was cioUed’, ■will 
l^l go w itJ out challenge 

UlEMiEAXATn BaU- 

Tatt"a Tilt QiirrcrCosHic Cov. 

I ’ sitfi t Jfr .Sicnwi f>!a Anfiijfa Acforw 
/tc / rtiAwaUi (>a<cr,»>rielar J/oi* 
.''ittw'iMcij Pf 40t 1 nrr tifi * 

Tl* l«’< eorUirt gallic It^tcna on t) « 
cmcjti nseftlesocicwt Aryaw* 


ol India dolivcred in the Contocation Hall 
the University of StocLholm during the winter 
session of 19J5-16 

The iKJok IS divided into six chapters The 
first lesson is entitled “The scope anti mm of the 
Vedic Philosopher (iij The second chaptcr-- 
Tlieistic Realism of Rishi Uluku. (iii) The third 
chapter — Spiritualism Naturalism of Rishi Kapi 
la (iv) The fourth chapter — Existential Import 
of \7onls (v) Tho fifth chapter— Being and 
Knowing And (vi) the sixth chapter — Dreams 
and Beyond 

When these lectures were delivered, cou&i 
derabic interest was aronsefl in Norway Tho 
lectnres were speedily published in book form 
and wero received with groat appreciation both 
by tho Press and the public 

Kxpostlion — uncnticaf, antiquated and on 
methodical 

Rfliciois Tiiocoiit in tup East anp the 
EmcT OP ‘tnr Tn^osormcAi, Socim eion it 

ByPimicmfii Kantijan StnJia, pftlUsheil I’J f'*® 
Thfaovhifal PulUahtn/j House, Adyur, 3/aJr<w 

Pp s 

Written from the Tlicosophicel stand point 
IJAnysc«A«t>!u Gnosn. 

Social FrricivxcY Imfia’i Gr«a<««f » 
By Prof S N P/ieritfim, If A The Ifodi”* 
Pnlltshtuy Co , B'>Tnlay Pnee Jit 2 8 

III tins book Hr rherwani, of the Depart 
ment of Sociology and Civics, Bombay Universi- 
ty, has made an attempt to apply tho principles 
of Scientific Business Management to tho stndT 
of the nrobUnis oi Indian social life Though 
tho BOojcct 18 somewhat novel, it opens out 
wide vistas of public good and is rapabloof al* 
most oiibmitcd expansion “Social Efficiency, 
Kvys the author, “is the fimlingnnd taxing 0 | 
tho Iicst, easiest and quickest ways to tho social 
welfaro" and tins can bo done by applying up-W- 
date busincs principles to tho study of wjciaI 
problems “Crv ilisntion means for me," says the 
author in tho prefnee, “a scries of conquests A 
civilised people, means a people who have solve'! 
tl e conquest of brewl, shelter, clothing, of igno- 
rance and disease, of disconl, and outside 
attack To hasten the assimilalion ol the differ- 
ent elements ( of tho Indian population ), and or- 
ganise tl cm for 11 0 various |ienecfai conqoest* 
wiUhiv each region, vs the problem of socia* 
eirtriciM*T " 

Bo tie author discusses how tho Irxlian jiCO' 
pi© can, at less cost of human and m&tceuil rt* 
St urces tl an at present, gel Utter food, clotl 
mg. awl il clter (i^ te<lnre or rrnilimto poverlyk 
stop national ihcay, rr<lore death rate all roowh 
erniliralo prcTentil le diseases, ©Ltnin wider •u'* 
Utter ttlocafion, develop tieir eivio, poblicwl. 



REVre\\S AND 

»rtjjtic and religions life, stop fnetion anl har 
momse lioinan relationHlnp^, break down easto 
bamerj, dlseo^er mentf genias, etc? It ta a 
thoajjht-eompenmjj Iml, and in these daja 
when we have at Ustcometo reooi,nwe the nr 
genej of increasing onr efhciencjr Ixith as indi 
Tidcals and as a nation id onler to talc oar 
proper place in the worll, a Look like the one 
tinder review ihonl 1 be of preat help All social 
and national workers will tind it full of valnablc 

FooNonici'? 

Thi. Mr«sA< t fr ^ItiiAMMtn Uj dfr A S 
TTfliJja Pulluhrr J 3f Pint anl S<m* Lcm/i/n 
Pp xir + IJfl Pnieti Ct n^t 

The anther acts ont to etndp Istam and its 
foanderwith knowleds’e and sympathy, bnt has 
almost completely failed in the attempt llis 
suggestions as to re vivify ing Islam an t re aljnsl 
ing its tenets to modern condition, are more 
assuming than convincing Ilis frontispiece 
Leing a representation of the Holy rcophel is 
( despite his etplanations ) pecnliarlv offensive 
That he took np the work with latnlatle motives 
we do not deny , that there arc occasional 
signs of eympathetie onderstanding may also 
be granted yet there is ample evidence 
thronghont the book, that on the whole lehas 
msnndentond rather than nnderstaod the met 
sage of Islam. lie 1 as done, nnwittingly 
perhaps more harm than good to the canse I e 
has sought to evpiain. 

A 

IxpISS PosITlOV IV ■\\oaiD PoilTUs Bj 
Tarahn-ilh A PtUiiliJ Ij ^aroMcalj 

Istrofy, 9 Pamanath l/cuumd/jr** btnit Colc»*t^o 

Indian politicians of the present dajare apt to 
grow parochial in their view on accoont of tie 
decision of the Indian Aational Congress to 
confine its activities to India alone Tlere is 
much to be said both for and against this 
arrangement for wl ich tfsliatma GaDdbi is 
mainly responsible But whafeier the policy 
of the Congress, there is great need for the 
cultivation of a world ont look in Indian poll 
ticiaus This will convince them of the truth that 
inspite ol apparent political insignificance tl ey 
count for mneh in the evolntion of policies of tl e 
^at powers of the Old and the Xe» Continents 
But as there is a great paucity of books on the 
subject which might enlighten the eager siodent 
with necessary knowledge, the baraswaty 
Library is to be thankeil for bringing out a thin 
volume from lie pen of 5tr laraknath Was 
whose long sojoom in America has made it 
possible lor him to cultivate a knowledge ol 
diplomatic relations of the world with some 
amount ol thoroughness In the introdnction 
26—11 


% 

NOTICEa Ol- EOOKS 

written by an Asiatic ^alt-smati, given'^nf. 
that “Mr Ilw has tried fo«r».w tl atVi;a^l peaoo • 
depends upon freeilom of\\s!n^ th^ong^l•Jdm^lanlJ 
indepemlance and thus InSi.vi ^question shoold); 
attract keenest interest of thV.i^atiiftsmeir^fcaU^* 
coontnes He urges lus country nfeft^ojnaVe 
question of Indian indepcndenco an inVMrttfbnal 
issue ^Miether this high claim may? be 
endirsed as tnso with rtganl to the volntne 
licforo ns n matter where thert might bo 
diffirenco of opinion but there can be no denying 
the fact that the aothor has laid bare with 
relentless pen the intneseus of Bntish policy 
in*tbe I.Ast and the %\est and has tned to 
allow that to maintain British domination over 
Inlia Inglanl Las often entered into vanons 
negnliations with different nations of the worll 
This tie anthor has done with the help 
of books many of which are inaccessible 
iTi Ivulwi. t « tne wwonwt of \wfoTO&tirm thus 
emlioiiied the book has Iiccome of great 
valne to Indian readers who otherwise wonia 
not be able to onderstand folly tic working of 
many of the springs of action lu internalional 
politics with reierence to India 

Aswimkiuak Gltoss 

HINDI 

VvsaisiATl IIAMRA PlibU$}il Ij Ifi Jaj 
•mt<i>o llituli ^ j ba} hn Jl nlniuptilnn Cilu 
Crtrnb pj SS> Pr>ri h* 1 IS 

this novel has been translated from (ho 
Gojarati Only a part has been pnbluhed in this 
volume and so no correct estimate about the wholo 
plot ran be made Tie novel has been written 
on (he hues of the Sansknt Kadamban, the 
style loo, lieing rather antique The Durbar 
life in Uajpntana four centnnes back, has been 
depicted in the volame, with much dexterity 
Tl e language is rather learned and in some places 
oil fashion^, eg lie use of the words WT allx 
on, p 3 I { The pnee of tho volame may 
have been a little less 

M S 

Cxavecic ACB fske vkiiara 3fr rmmo 
SinyA AerUHiX B A luUithtdly the Jnaa Pra 
lo»k Jfaclfcrn {3/era/Al 29S2 2\ 107 

VntiiO linoA ^ 

Tl e life stor^ of this self made Steel King’ 
and mnUt millionaire oi America is a source of 
inspiration So this Hindi work is most wel 
come The chapter contaiiiing tie maxims of 
tl W preetical man is very uselnl and u strncUve 
PaxavotTARA RATVAVlAia TraMlattlly PandU 
Bntl>t\al<atn Sarn n Ptlh,7cl ly He Alma 

nnwda Java Tract Sm-icO, Ip 32 

ms ^ 



B IlAyACIfA\DR.\ Rvo 
KANARESE 

K..,s.,dJz iLL'l frstf 

E«”luh '“h traMlaleO mlo 

biorm.’T,J,^ J* * collection of twenty fito 

of thon^fV^'f’’ to their being citben leaders 
the&an/ T '’"u" Gaalama leads 

laUrtL ^ 1 ^**^*^**°^ ends it The 

Amnn Anthor has left antouchc*! 

pantheon is graced by A-hoU 
Unit ' “fe-arauya'’^ by Chat 

ivai ’ Shnaji Ramdaa and Bai\\e>h 

nt the Lingayat sc^tT. 

a .??t * “n^est attempt to bring withm 

th.*m ^ that the life of e>«n a single one of 

rnde^tr, s"L.°hrc. ij'/r hx.°d 

fewihaL“?h *^*peet‘'e pbiiosopf.es 
tiouf ne^erso ioihi 

onUwe of of* *}'*“ “* ‘i"® possible 

d»^«a .n hn^" Pencil sketch 

else “ »nd with a fea strokes W bat 
wuh.n ^ “'St-ty beiD-s 

1 1". »or > 1- i»rei>; 

«n a L.th H ® capable of doing 

for the von ^*v* t ? ‘I ^ think a l>ook designed 
else ° ^ "h should do this more than anything 


EEVIEH'S AXD NOTICES OF BOONS 
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1 .^®^ uninber The Kar 

thu „ lb. 6„1 b.„t of il, Imd in lb. 

S Ihri-"’ " h.v.oert.mly 

SSr„Anl 1 “■'>■ ■kelcbes The 

l^ntingand binding, howe^e^, do not favour. 

Mangalore printin" which is 

» wA'S . 0 - lb. whol.° Ih. tok 

•"'* '"'T Kannad.ja most 
•eel jalMlaclion in havin. ,1 bia book >heH 

KlAOtVATH DivAKAE 
GUJARATI 

Jaaial A,„ 

J» 10 19^3 ^ -Pcjce 


famfliar tl ^'’^“'n^^yya »s an author quite 
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f'^n ' But n* “1® before the public for 

l...”_lil",‘ '>• ""S"' bi. baa d,„IoVad a no. 
bm too 'r;r“'''a “= ‘a, pl.^ 1„. l,aa,l 

Ria sMe , j ! ilf r'fk ‘t, interesting 

t/n!, 1? “ a^ ‘f’® Mysorean and Dbar 

Pwsstef I. t*'® ‘tebcacy of es 

“• 'om. ol U," L^b“‘“- ■■' ‘'" I"™' b, arf 
Tl.fcwiIln.l„t,on, ho ha. Ei„n L.Ip- 


n.tb'‘T.'44.*'‘£k“Z °I 

SSS;Siiria5 

1 "'T °' obU.nrf*' V“^ 

of oa? d% *°' ‘b' minicitation 

J/anf<iM<t l/oAosiniaf If, J-i “I* r/ 

Cp Jr Pn„ I, y'‘ (‘Sjvj"'' ‘"o/ 

MaolSna Mohammad All is a c v. 
and Lnlu scholar He h^s «. “°® B««iaa 

varams times of h.s crowU" ^ 
g«eti lere in trelo r .a * s are 

eharactera ) with a nmsB^ P”nted m Gujarati 
ThofnUforeeofthror,r.?„Y *«nslation 
bj the Go, ataU reader, nor r*i 

;ris"Sa“»?.®oST .d.t'"„”,''£ 

tatwiis, therefore, come .n Tk* ^ 

adequate appreciation 
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GLEANINGS 


Tho Only Blaok-Faced Lion Killer 
in Captivity 

T1 IS ferocious black faced drill first of its 
ijid ever captured is oi e of tho few aoiiDals 


From the four corners of tl earth, vast invading 
I ordes of bugs nro slowly surely, forcing their 
way into man s domain They are ravaging 
our fields destroying our crops robbing us of 
our food By mining forests thej are liter- 
ally gnawing away tie roofs over our heads 
By destroying wool and cotton they are eating 
the clothes from onr backs And finally , by 
inoculatti^ us with disease germs, they are even 
murdering ns They are tl reatciiiiig to push 
os off the planet — to take our places as tl o 
dominant life on earth 


n. Si 





BUcl. laced Lion Idler Drdl in Caplurtj 
Uiiidaroaaltiele a 1,„„ Haiiaa 1 ron|,U lo 
Philwlclphia recently from Africa ^ 

Kwonous Insect Hosts 
Pash Man off This Planet ? 

lletora oar ei c 1 "lay i. tang toorl,, ,| „i 
tie -isorll* iMtirj— a wnr more ikstrurtive 

■I !• tl » .11,, I var Ul, u„ o.a„ aad la.rela 


The Potato Bug by Destroy mg 2o 000 00 
\Vorth of Potatoes Collects an Annual Tc 11 
of 2a> Cents from! very Individual 
m tho U S A 

1- very year one tnlie of tleso invalcrs — tie 
mtton boll weevil — collects a tnbuto of SIO 
from every man w man and cl ild in tie 
United States— money 11 at represents a billion 
dollars worth of cotton destroyed annually 

Allot! er tribe— tl e potato bug— collects 
payment of cents from every Amerieai 
ly de-itroying 000 000 worth of potatoes 
each y ear 

Tit. a h ai cii j, foes are innotneral k, untiring 
merciless ^ot m e of ns can escape tl o ta* tl or 
Impose *!tiU tie insects nro not Bfttisfcd 
Tlty want tl u wlok w rll 
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A lIodeTO “Tank” oa tb.® UalU* Line of 
Sian’s War against Insects 
And B01S science has declared nar id defense 
of nanVind It be war to tbe finish 

Which will snrMse — man or insect “■ 

The formal deelaration of \ear was made 
recentlj bj Ur h 0 llonard, Curie Sams 
chief entomologist, who is leading so armj 
of ginernment scientists sent into the field to 
drive back tbe bog invaders 

“Sian still IS the domioant t)pe on this 
terreslnsl bodf,” said Doctor Howard “He 
has overcome most opposing animate forres 
“Bnt tbe fight with the insects has been 
goii^; (iecidedlr against him These enemies 
threaten hts li?o daily Rapidity of mnltipli. 
cation, power of concealment and many other 
factors rontnbnie to their persistence In many 
ways they are better fitted for life on earth than 

“Insects are tbe only crealnres capable of 
making a eo operative attack against os Wo 
have Ignored them in tbe past because of their 
smallness, not realizing that was one of their 
very points of strength Before we can call 
this earth onrs, we shall have to bring under 
snbjection this insect horde, and that will re 
^nire the liigliest scientihc skill at our 

command 

Convincing proofs to snhstantiatc these 
fears ‘•an be seen on every band t\bile 
some of the most destroctiveinsccta are stningere 
to the average man, other dangerous enemies — 
the fly, the mosqnito, and tbe eockroscb — are 
familiar in Imndreds of thousands of households 
Almost every one is familiar with modem 
campaigns against tl e disease spreading 
housefly Vast sums of money are spent by 
householders each year in buying ecreens and 
poisons to combat the fly Vet flies are as numer 


Ttw fever CKcryiii' ino^fjnito, against which 
mAii has hittled fur years, slions no signs of 
defeat 

Insect victories are nnraerous Hnissn 
victories few It is a far journey from Cochin 
China to Texas, yet the dnckbilled bine beetle, 
which 1$ now destroy ijig the sweet potato crop 
of the Sonth, snccessfnlly made the trip The 
invasion of this pest aifortls a striking ex 
atnpleofhow insects travel They takeadiant 
age of every new method of transportation 
deviseil by man By railroads, steamship lines, 
freight cars, motor trucks, wagons — they advance 
into every corner of rich countries 

In all, 71G different species of injurious 
insects are listed among the invaders that 
the Coiteil States Bureau of Lntomology is 
trying to combat with an “army ’ that numbers 
less than one man to each species ' 

One invader that entomologists of the United 
States fearis the human devoonng ant The 
most ferocious of this species is found in Africa 
They travel in huge armies and devour 
evmthing m tbcir path including men A 
smeller variety, which has been said to eat 
iiabies III their cradles is native to Argentina 
He are not safe from the threat of such 
horrors as these The Argentine ant already 
has (onnd its way into h ngland We may bo 
visited next 

Is It any wonder then that serious minded 
scientists are asking seriously 

H ill man or lusect survive ■' ’ 


Crocker Eclipse Pictures Show 
Suo Streamers 

hirst photographs of the suns eclipse last 
September, obtained by the Crocker expedition 
to Wallal H eat Australia, were recently shown 
the public The pictures were taken with a 40 
foot camera and furnish evidence that Emstom s 



The Huge Camera Erected m the Wilds 
of Australia for Photographing the 
Eclipse of the bnu 
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tl 0 W I oot Camera The Corotn 
J» the 15 «d( 1 of Lip} t Seen 
About the Dark Circle 

™ ’;7\„ T':r; 

“"j -■•><>< II.CV. 


Cooonnt Festival sugod in Solomon 
Island 

..I vW U™uM 

pJ'ikT:;',;™ r"-; 

.1, ,2Z 



practices nntl ceremonies One of tlio moro 
popular of these is the festival of the coconut 
rhonsnnds of the nnts are stinng along poles, 
and the tribesmen circle about them in a weird, 
frenzied dance to the music of tom toms After* 
ward, the coconuts are eaten at a great feast 
The interesting pliotograph here, showing a 
gronp of the warriors decked out m their 
holiday regalia, was snapped just before the 
festival began Behind the tribesmen can bo seen 
a section of the coconut poles around w Inch thej 
dance 


Parisian Street Lamps Have 
Built-In Mail Boxes 


The municipal authorities 
ollicinl notice of the fact 
hnd it difficult to 
post a letter, on 
act omit of the obscure 
location of the mail 
boies Tlie^e wtro 
frequently located in 
doorwajs and tolmcco 
shops, where their 
prc«ence was nnsus 
poctetl by iho stran 
gir A new typo 
now ttdopUd,of wliieli 
1000 has l>ecn placed 
>n M?rvice, is built 
into the Imso of a 
atn*i t lamp, ho that 
own a visitor knows 
wlicro to mill his 
IctUre 


Radio Nows 
Sent to China 

A commrn lal li le 
Kraph mnipanv has 
■nccceJeil m rtrt i\ n,^ 


in Bans have taken 
that visitors there 



■'“'I/. tram 

UinM>i»n*, '' 


Street Lamps Ifavo 
BuiU.m Mad 

- -On , nt";' '‘O'" 

Mimn ''t'l" "'“''iin wt nji Mftntl^ iirir 

tu,.,. icbh. 


(in 


I. 


Trafllo Light In Olovo 

lulU r<n'e.!r,l it. a wnttM 
iiivcrti n tj dloininsto lie white 




glpixlngs 
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The «lii« eloTfd hand 
ofthetrafTc oirc«r is 
lifflited the eWtn 
cal appamtaistowo at 
eijflt 

gl«Tedham 1 of tie trafne policemen and t) 
P«j.deolTectuen.«l.ttmflc..cnaN 

'=■ ohtaine.1 fn m 

Mt Th?/ Vi"' *''« ' 

the land 


Commercial Snake Droodme 
In f'allfornia 

Soathfferti, \ ‘ ‘Ir-nsW tie 

tile life Tl,a » "P 
lilted below 111^^1 ”i e**"* 

ram and i ^ Joel of the enrroandiDi' ter 
m.n and inclosed by a high anl w le co^mto 
promenade atop At jnterrale. 


eptialinj; aillen anl cre-vtnw* nf 4j t i . 
I.miljr ll„l i),r„^ ,„i, I 

lUtiicsn'kLcs wiil, honover I.* fl« 

"’5 TO 7'"'"'%'" ''''■' ”'7 

p.i 

Smlc,, ».ll I." i.ppl.ri p, , 

.tmlio. .0,1 for r,!orol,o„.l liln,, e„,i; J “ j 

“”iT r , Tl. 0," „ 

o. E to 1« of r.loe „„ i,r.tm,„l of rB,eon,l„„ 

. ! i. ,n Jen,.,, I ,„o„. „,ee|„„,„ J'™ 

j, r .noEe. „1 mn, E,i„r «„rt, TEiem „ , 

,nim,,n, „EE for f],e 
from phjsieian* cJicmists and 
otE,er. nlr ,E f„r 
pOrp<;si.» 

LEoroEpEEie p.l .n .J l,t,„„ 

• E.E/.rr, „ i„ p, .im.l.rEr 

IW op „ . 

1 ir nt<i and mice P> bo at 
NkI f rfl e mmalesof the pit 
Til; ”‘•‘‘'7 lete.^l 

ir>it It 14 estimated, will ba 
mrT 15.000 «ts and 

seasons of the year 


Tl I* «i|| all nl a 


;eE:f7U;rs'rr'‘.r'?a‘"^ 

E,.t.J, ooj ,ir„ 


wall 

Similar” “top At jnterrale, 

P»lnz V^rira \ 

^ Afm l^ ^ *"7 section 

^ount^LrV/ to the 

"-S’ea SinVf”TV“" 

of the “ he found here ^ea^ the center 

for wa,^‘ '* ^ a sirampT pool 

waUr moccasins of all obtamahlo wrie^ 




“Owner and tie Small SnlLe Pit 
Los Ang 
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}• jftraetion f Venom from ft 
Snike tliG npper Jaw isHeld 
o\ or the Him of the Goblet 
Note pool of \eiiom at 
Bottom of Glass 

and ample warning The 1 oopsnakc of folklore 
IS a m}th, and tie jointtd snake credited 
with disintegrating itself into li\ing sections at 
will exists oul^ m imagination Most snakes 
wf rendered dangerous only becauso of tl eir 
own timidit}, and occasionally one dies soon 
after capture, literal!} fnglitened to death The 
numhtr of rattles is not a certain indication of 
a snakes ago Somtiraes two rattles grow a 
year Only one snake native to He Cnitotl 
btates IS susceptible to music That is tl e 
‘silver racer, found in California and in many 
of the middlewestcrn states 

Tie snake fanciers experiences with snakes 
starteil on his fatlcrs Iowa farm at the early 
ago of scien On his way to scl ool one day I e 



The Owner at I’lay with Some f f ]{is Pet 
Snakes in Ills I’rnate Pit 


climbed an apple tree in pursmt of a wood 
pecker that had dodged out of sight into a knot 
hole He plunged his hand into the hole and 
palled out a blacksnake that had half sw allow ed 
the bird Too frightened to let go, he dropped 
to the ground with his gorged prize, and taking 
it home placed it in a box behind the barn 

The thnll of the capture remained with him 
so he hunted for more snakes and added them 
to bia collection 

Hts travels have led him into the wildest 
sections of Old Jlexico and over sterile Texas 
plains He has captured the deadly w ater 
moccasin deep in tl e mosshung i lorida Lverglad 
es and in the sodden swamps of Arkansas He 



Lis Angeles }■ Xpert Snake Trainer, 
Dre'isel as a Znni Incliah Chief 
lain Dancing ft Snake Dance 
w ith Two of Ills Pels 

! as en lured for weeks the terrific heat of Ptath 
^ alley in tinier to get firsthand information 
wgftiding tl 0 reptile life of this sandy waste 
When ho first enmo to Los Angeles moving 

{ ■ictons wire just getting a start then It wa* 
icforc tl e ila\ c { the esthetic “silverscrtcn anl 
cHlmmltly stn^el protliictions Movies to I*** 
anccessful 1 ad to 1 avc an tlerntnt f f nov city 
danger Hence tl c mlv« nl ol Hugo 

IJ^ugo was a Sooth Anicnran pyllon 2- 
uetn inches long wiigling alxint loO pounds 
hor I ours at a time tie matt wotkeil With 
tno big reptik m a room 12 by It feet, with ® 
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podded p lIoTT to Tvartl olT tie Wows of tie 
sa\8ge jaws itmllj ho>e\tr the snake 
Hogo became so tractabi that be would drape 
biinseU o\er a beam and coil the lower part of 
1 w body into a swing for his master 

The Co 1 < f tl e Pytl on a preb stone 
cinema tl nller was lingo s most notable star 
nng sehicle Donii'’ the b g scene of the prodne 
t on tl e tra ner alio ed the python completely 
to cod upon him at the imminent risk of being 
crushed, into a pulp As a matter of fact it took, 
all his skill and ‘’0 minutes of hair rais ng effort 
to extricate 1 imself at tie conclns on of the 
scene 

He accomplished it hy tickling Hngo in the 
tummy ' 

Tl e trainer a moving p ctnrc experiences all 
had the r part in fitting him forth© manage 
ment of hs pt wh ch he plana to make hia 
future 1 fe work 


Into the Jaw3 of Death 



Into the Jaws of Peatb 

self so sm 1 agly w th u tl e ja v of a 
h ppopotamos 


Smallest Adult in the World 

ilajor Clarence we ghs only 17 poonlsaod 
stands lb Inches b gh is the smallest adolt in tbe 
world— and he \9 attempting to poll a trarh load 



of "• ants whose comb ned we ght s about lOOO 
petuads 1 he shortest s 7 feet 4 inches tall 


Pocket Blycrosoope for Field Work 

A handy compact m cmscope has been pa 
tented recently and placed on the market des geed 
especially for tho nse of those wl o frequently 




tl e Jlieroscope made 
I to be carr ed on I leld 
* work Above — Note 
i tbe small size of the 
instmmeiit 
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wish to mike examination xvhilo ai\ ay from the 
lahorvtory, and for students Ihe mstrament 
has a range of magnification from do to 22o 
times, 18 equipped with a Imirlme focusing 
device, removable stage slile clamp, and re 
fleeting mirror The luagiufication is obtained 


ivitliont intcrelianging louses by simply with 
drawing or telescoping its tubes, which are con 
veniently marked for this purpose, to the desired 
degree A dust proof protectue cap is provided 
and the instrument is small enough to be carried 
in the pocket 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Baroda 


In anillustrated article on “The Diffusion 
of Knowledge in Indian Villages , the Value 
of the Baroda Library Movement”, published 
m the July Welfare, Mr St Nihal Singh 
describes the rise and growth of the library 
movement in the villages in the Baroda 
State, including an account of travelling 
libraries 

^fr Surya Prakash tells the story of socio* 
religious legislation in Baroda, with com* 
ments, in this issue of Wdfare His con* 
elusions are — 


“(1) His Highness began exceedingly 
well At the outset of his rule he saw that 
evil customs wore sapping the bodies and 
minds of his people, and determined to remove 
them Not content with publicly condemning 
thorn, and providing education which m conreo 
of time would get nd of them he passed laws 
to check the abuses 

“(2) Those laws show a strong desire npon 
the part of the Alaharaja to act more vigorously 
than the non Indian rulers of Bntish India 
In many cases, howeier, his courage has been 
toned down by teniporisation 

“i3) Tho administration of these laws, 
on the whole, las been weak and ineffective 
In some cases, proMsions which distinguished 
the Haroda from Hritish Indian measures have 
l«cn left in abeyance The most courageous 
Act has never been put into force 

“(4) During recent years, no legislative 
measures of such a character have been passetl, 
ami the tendency towards temponsation lias 
Income stronger Probably tins is due to the 
fact that « 0 Maharaja has spent so much time 
abroad during recent jears. and has been ill 
even while in Baroda 

“^hen all this is said and considered, it 
must not bo forgotten that, in a countiy whero 
timidity prevents the creation of legislation of a 


progressive character, the Maharaja Gaekwar 
has set a new precedent ” 

A New Suggestion re middle- 
class Unemployment 

‘Writing in Welfare on “Unemployment 
in Bengal”, Mr Ghanshyamdas Birla makes 
a suggestion m the following paragraph 
which we do not remember to have met 
with before — 

“It may be argued that there exist real 
difTicultics ID tho way of members of the 
‘Bhadraloka’ class working iii factories side by 
side with ordinary labourers, however attractive 
tho work might be to the former from the 
pecuniary point of view I realise these diffi 
cnities, but I think that if separate housing 
accommodations were provided for such people, 
this would help the gradual dissipation of the 
prejudice This can be done if an earnest 
endeavour is made to solve the difficulty by 
untilising the existing factories and workshops 
tor training educated youths niid making 
proper accommodation for their housing It is 
very much to bo regretted that very little has 
been done m this direction up to now by the 
industrialists working in this Province ” 

As the writer is himself a great indus- 
trialist, the suggestion may not be difficult 
to carry out— at least by way of eTperiment 
He proceeds — 

* In the juto mills, for example, there is 
no Indian enjoying a responsible position such 
as that of an rngincer, a Spinning or Weaving 
Master, or a Hill or Factory Mechanic Whilu 
industrialists m Calcutta liavo always shown 
diffidence in employing Indians m responsible 
positions, the cotton industry m Bombay is 
practically managed and supervised by Indians 
Iho people of this Province may not bo ns 
enterprising as tho people of Bombay so far 



IKDIAX rteRIODICALS 


as tlie ttisisess side is coDcerned, bot li can 
not be gainsaid that in tcchnieal matters 
Bengalees are qnite as good as people of the 
other Provinces, if not mneli superior The 
attitude in this matter of bn«iiiessnen m this 
ProMnce towards the children of the soil has 
in the past been far from encouraging, atthongti 
It IS to the advantage of the former to tram 
and employ local men, since they are much 
cheaper than, and, nearly as efheient as, men 
imported from abroad 1 n ish theso indnslnal 
ists would in fatnre follow a liberal and more 
enlightened policy ” 

Indian Slercantile Uarino 
The same magazine contains a timely and 
informing article on the Indian ship budding 
industry and mercantile roarme by Mr 
Dooogersee Dhararasee Special interest 
attaches to this contribution, as, 

“The ancestors of the wntor were engaged 
in the trade with African ports They saded 
with merchandise of eilL, clothes, irou iropte 
meats of agrtenUore art goods, etc , in small 
sailing ships, visited the ports of the Persiaa 
Golf and sold their cargoes there, porchasiog 
again dates, dry fraits, pearls, and sailed to 
African ports, where this cargo was sold and 
ivory tashs, cloves and other things acre 
purchased and brought to India The craise 
took nearly three years and letters were sent 
home at long intervals with passing friendly 
ships. The nerchant always retnrued a rich 
man from these voyages And in Ins alole 
life he seldom undertook more than two each 
voyages, his sons or partners being reserved for 
farther crni«es Occasionally accidents lo the 
ships from storm or piracy broogLt great grief 
to the family The merchante fallen into the 
hands of pirates or hostile kings were ransomed 
by other merchants, and after sofferiog im 
prisonmenl for a year or more they would 
retarn to the bosom of their famdy Thus 
there was no lack, of energy On the part of 
Indian merchants and seamen m reabzing lo 
the fnll the opportunities presented by nature 
for the development ot Indian trade 

Totrn-plannmg in Ancient India 

Some passages in Mr Binodbihari Datta's 
article in 11 flfnrr on town planning in ancient 
India show how sanitation was well attended 
to For example — 

* (S) Outside the house and tonching it 
there should he planted (paved?) a footpath 
(■ iMitn) (like the twopav^ footpaths on both 
sides of the mam tl orooel fares of a modem 


2ii 

city) whicli slionld bo as wide as one third of 
the breadth of the lionse This footwalk 
formed an indispensable part of the honse 

“(d) All the houses should face the royal 
roads and at their backs there should be titlns 
or narrow lanes to allow passage for removal 
of refuse matters and night soil 

“Between any two houses, or between the 
extended portions of any two houses, the in 
tervening space shall bo four jiadas or three 
ywt /<» (feet) ’ 

Translation of Buddhist Scriptures 
Mr Sheo Narain writes in Ihe Mahabodhi 
aitd the United Buddhist ]Vorld — 

One form of propaganda work is translation 
of Buddhistic scriptures in venous languages 

Let me point out that translations of scrip- 
tores do not always produce desired kshUs If 
the scciptaccs of a particular religion contain 
absurdities incredible stories, wrong versions 
of facts, dogmas opposed to scientiSc truths, 
iftiity contsiii commands, unworthy ofaiust 
and benevolent divinity, translations lead to tooir 
exposure Not only intelligent adherents of 
that religion lo»e faith in them bnt they lose 
their value fi r converting others 

If cu the contrary certain scriptures eontsia 
mstenats of a high order, which, if known, are 
bound to indue&ce human mind beneScially, they 
capture the reader and however unwilling to 
openly acknowledge their superiority and ntHity, 
he cannot e->cape being affected unconsciously 
Uue great good that translations do is that scrip 
tntes are released from a privileged language and 
bell g rendered in other vehicles of expressions 
form subjects for comparative study The ob- 
wiurer the language the greater is the temptation 
of distorting Tlie greater the age of a scripture, 
the higher vs the respect for it apart from its 
merits It is true that prejudice of some eort 
or other at tunes has been the reason of a wrong 
translation Honest translations free from the 
translators own bins ure rare If a non follower 
translates scriptures of another religion he 
should not issue it wifhont verification by the 
followers of that particular scripture , otbermse 
the translation will not be trnsted TTe know 
there are certain people who are very jealous of 
transliiions of their scriptures There are others 
who wish to freely promulgate their gospels by 
translations in every language 

• For the preaching oi Buddhism m India we 
requite a translation hnrean to is'ue Buddhistic 
scriptures in every vernacular ’ 

On the Need of Ideals 
Mrs Anme Besmt truly declares In The 
Join g Cifi’iv 
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‘ Nations, as -well as individual'!, should liave 
Ideals 'When Italy was divided into many 
siuall States, poets and idealists write aboat 
‘united Italy, Italy as a single Nation ilaz/im 
preached ifiis Ideal and preseiith her young 
men became fired with the Ideal and n party 
was formed, wticli callel itself ‘\oung Italy 
Gradually m 3 ro 1 iid ni re people took this 
‘United Italy as thtir I leal and Ganbaldi 
appeared and King \ ulor Finmannel gathered 
an armv , an 1 the people lOse in support, and 
France helped them andltilv became one Nation, 
and IS now one of the ureat Powers of Europe 
It was much the same with Germany which 
w as also ct mposed of a nuniher of separate States, 
but her poets sang about ‘The German Father 
land and the King of Prussia and his Prime 
Minister Bismarck and his General Mollke, 
cried out to tl e German people, and they sprang 
up in answer, and they weame a Nation But 
because some false ideas, thoughts of domination 
by fatee and crushing others, joined themselves 
to the true ones, the One Nation the tmo Ideal, 
was poisoned, and Germany fell and is again 
broken up Ideals create facts and until there 
IS a living Ideal, facts are not shaped into history 


there IS of goodness in the work of goxernlnent, 
wonld have lo«t its chief nerve and inspiration 
The cntic of missions himself is not infrequently 
a merchant who is concerned with comertiug 
Asia or Africa to the use of bis on n commodities , 
lie may , for instance, be an oil man, trying to 
induce these millions to exchange primitive 
lamps with their simple wicks and animal or 
vegetable fats for something up to date, which 
burns the products of the Standard Oil 
In a word, we are all concerned, more or less 
actively, in converting other people to our way 
of doing things , and the more enthusiastic, the 
more eagerly we shall do this The zealous 
Buddhist, like the real Christian is of necessity 
a missionary ' 


Some Hygienic Practices in Bengal 

In Ui« course of Ivis eighth paper in The 
Cnlcuiia Pmetc on “Fifty eight Years Fight 
with Malaria in Bengal,” Mr Pramathanath 
Bose refers to some hygienic practices in 
Bengal which are passing away. Says 
he — 


On the Importance of Missions 
Mr Kenneth J Saunders prefaces his 
account of Buddhist Jlissions to Japan m 
Tht Yotiiiij Ml H with the following 

passage — 


“Japan owes an incalculable debt to foreign 
missions Critics who may be inclined to object 
on principle to the vtry idea of this nttexupt to 
convert other people to ones faith, have only 
to pause and think m order to find the answer 
to their objection If, for instance, the early 
missionaries if Asoka Iindtikcn tins lino, all 
Asia would have leen the hser nn»! one of the 
great factors which have iniidt for fnciidship 
between India, China, Korea and Japan would 
have Uon lo«t Again if the Buddhists of China 
and Korea bad kept tbeir Buddlnsm toihemsclvcs, 
the greatest factor ill her civilisation would have 
been denied to Japan And if the Boman 
Church of the early Christian centuries had not 
Iwn a missionary church, most of > uropo would 
have remained wallowing m ItarlMinsm Or, 
to bring the argument down to later times, if 
there had not licen a strong evatigcbcnl party 
111 Victorian I nglanl, It IS not too murh to say 
that her Colonial achievements would have 
l<ccn impossible left without the cmliodiwl con 
scicoce of niissioimrus like Carey and l>alF in 
India, or I ivingstnrt and Tat m Afnca her 
merrbanls wouU mill vul twBjr have t.>nc much 
fortlcrinevpl itii g lh.se lui.U . and nnel.tUt 


“In Bengal it has been a long established 
practice to anoint the body with mustard oil 
licforc bathing, and rub it out whilo bathing 
The body thus rubbed is fairly well cleaned, 
apart from the fact that oil rubbing invigorates 
and smooths the body 'With the spread of 
‘eiviliration,’ and ‘hygienic knowledge, how 
ever, the oil is being superseded by soop to the 
detriment of health Influenced by hygienic 
•progress' on vresteru lines, my Neo Indian 
brethren and sisters avoid exposing their body 
and feet to fresh air, hut swathe themselvea and 
their cliildren from head to foot, and with warm 
clolliing when then, is not the remotest apprelien 
Moiiof a possible chill Knitting woollen garments 
fur infanta IS htcoming a favourite occupation 
of good many of our ladies, as it is with thoir 
western sisters The use of too much clothing 
and hosiery, and of close fatting shoes and boots, 
cannot but lie prejudicial to IienUh 111 a climate 
like ours Tlio nsccllent practice of rinsing out 
the month after every meal is falling into 
disanetude as it is not in fashion among tl e 
AVesUrners and instead of cleaning the teeth 
with fresh twigs, profcmbly of Nim tree the 
far less beneficial western practice of using tooth 
bmahes IS being more and more largely resorted 
to No dentist was nccdeil in old India He is 
fiowcvir, gradually cstablisliing a riMiniig practice 
in new India ” 



‘•Vedanta Brain and Islam Body ” 

^\p read in Prahu/i/.r: Maraln — 
“‘Forotsrown ilotlierlancl a jnnct.on of U e 
two great avstens— Ilmdaism anti Jslam— 
\edanta brain ami Islam liclr— is He only 
00^ I see in mv mind s eye the fotore perfect 
imlia riair;; out of this cliaos and strife, cl .rioos 
anil invincible, -with Vedantic brain andlslim 
'Jody ^ early a quarter of a centorv haa 
elapsed since t}ie«e memorable wonts wtre 
written hj tbe great patriot saint of Modem 
.“ii'h Swami Vnekananda Tht mn.li 
Wked of Hindu Moslem nnitj was not then m 
tlie air heitLer did He lamentable inter 
commnnaldissensions. so rampant in recent years. 
whicL followed the new awakening of thi Indian 

at that time Heligioos qnarreh were of rare 

occarrenee inspileofvancns prorokmc cao«cs 
Md Ignoble attempts on the part of mteresioil 
^rties to create a division among the pe. pie 
ihe two sister commonitics lived sidetv side in 
peace and conconl But m the genemhty of eases 
this harmony was by no means perfect it «as 
wsetl more or less on worldly interests and 
t« ere existed nnder it seeds of diseoni ami di-sen 
•ion as later events came to prove With the 
vision of a true prophet that ho was the Swami 
tliervfore placcil 

npvatedly before liis ronntrymen the ideal of 
» union of hearts beating to the same spiritual 
tone He advocatetl a traly national onion 
founded on a deeper experience of the Mnl 
on the exchange and assimilation of each others 
Ideals and principles, on a synthesis of the 
democmtic practices of Islam with the ooiversal 
pnncmies of the Vedanta 

‘Kabir and >snalc, to mention only two of 
the great reformers of this age, preached by 
I^tice and precept the fondaminlal onily of 
the -\edic religion and Ishm TI ej meiveil 
Within their foils disciples from IjoHi the com 
mnmtie, viho m reality worshippwl the Ono 
uotl ol tbe universe 

Ihe followers of Vivekanandi can see his 
Ideal realised only if they can eradicate 
raste prejudices id general and '‘untoDchabili. 
ty in particular, in yricfirc By the Swami’s 
followers we mean both monks and house- 
holders, particularly the latter 

Forest Products and Thoir 
tftilizatioD 

The Lcwiwnc Jonntal has an 

article on the above topic from the pen of 
* o. Aijar, who says — 
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‘'""S' »l «"r July 

iSn n"".' r -r 

I t ^ 1 * tornples, 1 onscs, 

-oryb»p,„J coiiipj.pce. Tie ,od 

onedcr el, erl.ele, „[ ,n e«r .l.r.ee, .„a 
lenee, procl„„, 

Rinsiiml instramcntv, the veena the nUf il.» 

S. 

•TI..1 „ eel .11 Tl„ f„re,l, l.„„ 
mole Ihio^r, („ ofTer toli.m.nilj Jlo.i 

diseases H.t tanning materials which help 1„ 
tinier h.«U, serviceable and keep.n-X" 
oils Id res nuts matting, basket mSteriffi 
froits l^rrits gDm« resins, perfnmes and 
incenses all wo owe to the forests In’ if ^ 

n ..lo II . '» ‘l'«>o»no of n«l,o,„l 

than to leave it untouched In this 
combination of conservation, larvcsliui? .1 
"tiluation lies the perennial sonrcc of wealth " 

Indian Trade in East Africa 

V"* following in the 

the year 1910 . nearTr airTJ"^, F"‘’> 
country was in the hand* np t*i tl’O 

inelodlug lK,tl, import^ and merchants 

*Jinee then it has > ®*Po''t business 

hands gmduallr but w® 

IVE" “"TJio-S. '”™' 

or smaU Jf«ny causes, our correspondent goef 
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on to remark, liavc contnlnited to bring about 
t'us result Indian inercbaiit'5 e\htbitcd a 
deplorable lack of enterprise Manj of them 
dabbled in money lencliUtl and neglected their 
legitimate calling and illowid tl e Ijnropeans 
to capture tbeir trudt Kinja Colony ag&\n 
consumes cbieflj b uropean gootls ind Ibis gave 
the European mercliants v natural advantage 
“TJ e mam causes, lion ever of the drifting 
avraj of business fiom Iiidiau to European 
agency was the advent of three Enropeau 
Banks ct high standing These Banks have 
opened tleir branches m nearlj all the im 
por'vnt trade centres in Kenja, Uganda, 
Tanganyika Terntnrj and Zanzibar Naturally 
enough these Banks are helping European 
trade and European farming mduatry ” 


Indian Delegates at ttio Women’s 
Congress in Rome 
8lrt Dharma records — 

“Inihav DlliqaTfs at the Wojun « 

C0V()BE''8 IK RoML 

“Oier a thousand women from 43 lauds 
gathered in Rome in May for the ninth Congress 
of the International Woman Suffrage Alliance 
iorty nations were represented In twenty hv® 
of them •women are already voters on tb® same 
terms as men, bnt tbo women of fifteen are still 
waiting for their enfranchisement It was the 
first time India was repiesented as amongst the 
progressive countries and tbo eight Indian 
delegates came from Madras, Pomlny and the 
United Provinces, each of which has already 
granted votes to tlicic women on equal terms ” 
“Tin DF»Avns oi thf Co\aH»!»‘« tYouFK ’ 

“The women assembled at Rome passed 
Resolutions plaimiug equal pay for equal work 
and claiming the right of married women to 
work , Ibej declared their belief in equal 
education and training for women, in the open 
vng of all proS^BSions lo women, in the opening 
to them of the Civil Service and the right of 
advancement to higher posts They pledged 
the Alliance to >ntional and International 
action to secure the right of the married woman 
to retain or choose her ow n nationality fhej 
icBoUeil that husband and wife should have the 
right of free enjoyment of Ihcir respective 
cammgs and incomes, and a wife should have 
the right to share in the income of the husband 
They calletl for the maintenance of widows and 
mothers by the Stale or the Municipality, and 
tnmlly tl ey urged all nations to join the l^guo 
of Tsaftons as the best means of ending War’ 


FOR AtJoUS^', 1923 

Tho Passing Away of a Woman 
Martyr 

The same journal observes — 

“By the early death of Lady Constance 
uyttoD the world of women baa suffered a great 
loss Sho was one of the pioucer militant 
suffragettes of England and suffered untold 
horrors of forcible feeding in her second impri 
Bonmeut for the woman suffrage cause when 
she disguised herself as a factory girl so ^at 
her tank should get her no easy treatment Her 
book ‘Prisons and Prisoners’ is one of the most 
beautiful and saintly in the English language. 
She was the sister of the Lari of Lytton, Govern 
or of Bengal, who was deeply shocked and 
gneved by the news of bet sudden death She 
was beloved by all who knew her for her pure, 
gentle spirit consecrated to tho service of women 
and outcasts ’ 


Reform Movement Among the 
Bbils 

Mr A V Thakkar’s article, m Mr Snrat 
Chandra Hoy’s very interesting and informing 
quarterly 21/ w i»Jiit7io, on “Reform Motb* 
ment Among the Bhils” should serve to 
point a moral to educated Indians, and i8» 
therefore, reproduced below 

‘ The Bhils of Panch Ifahals are not behind 
llieic Kaliparaj brethren of Snrat District and 
oftheNavsan Prant of Baroda la the mutter 
of social reform Just before tlio holiday® 
they met iii Jhalod Talnka in a villngo two 
miles off the Taluka town of Jhalod m large 
numbers, over fifty villages being represented 
by their leaders and Patels, and made rules 
regarding standardising their marriage customs 
and expenses, ahstammg from liquor even on 
festive occasions and from slaughter of cattle, 
taking a daily bath, abjuring inconvenient leg 
ornaments of their women, and other matter' 
The movement is spontaneous and no outside 
agency has gone to their assistance m tho 
matter of tho reform they ore now attempting 
on a largo scale Liquor is their great enemy 
and the influence of Guru Govind in their 
midst up to about five years ago brought the 
gospel of abstinence from drink and other 
reforms to all bis lllul disciplea who number 
hundreds even to day Large masses of the 
community are now following the example of 
these 'Bhaktas* ant resolve to improve them- 
eelvea in matters of personal cleanliness, lu 
their marriage end death customs and m the 
matter of food and drink Like the hahpamjef 
(it South Gujarat no god or goddesses are at 
the liack ot the Bliil movement on this ail® 
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bat wrao •Jo'-atcl m^n an<l ln‘*ce^tlil ptt 1« 
fnjfaamorj tic comfraoitr its If arv lining 
tbeir owa peopl** for solul s ■ciil rr^orm 

“FoUiisiin^ are Ibe rvaia wiil^twiw tlty 
p»i<e<I at the JliaW gatherin’ roi’ulmi of 
about one IboBtin 1 m u on the J"th Filraarjr 
Hit m the open air ofiiler bagu llanyan Iree^ 
m the heat of the lUy 

"ilj The brtJea father shall not reeeiaa 
moro than 11* 101 from the Lnlegrooma 

father, cut of rrhieh It* ’0 will 1* ntilissi 
la tnaViK ♦ ornamewti f if th» Lrnlc Tl e 
penalty m cas*‘ of bnarh will Iw twin the 
• lerts amount pan! (Ji At the time of the 
lielrotlial, ‘poor ( mola4sci ^ ihooll lio «li*ln 
hoUxl msteafl of liqnor a* at present (>>) Tho 
custom of elopement of girls alioull no longer 
1« recognised as marna^'e an 1 those who assist 
the parties will alii} be p nalisol liy the Caste 
Paofh (4) The man win keeps as wi'o a 
woman who is nutmc'l to anither but not 
difortwl with the sanction of the Caste Pin^h 
Will Rnesl np V> Ks i'JO awl tl e w >ma« at 
faalt will bo rctame<l to her first liosIsitHl 
(5) Dirorce on tho application of a w..m»n 
ttay >ie gnnleil it the J'laeh sees lalnl nasf.ns 
for the sepamtien, awl. m that cn.se tloeoioml 
besbawi, if any, will piy tho first hoslwn I 
tho sum of Its 101 an I aomo other eipen*e* 
(y Tho periwl of tho fflurjinni't or resnlint 
•oa inlaw a compalsory stay with in* father 
m law IS reduo^ from 7 years tu i (7) I se 
of liquor on occasions of detthslinn<.r, marrmite 
and other looial fanetions t* nrohiliitod Tie 
Patel or the Bhagat of every villag*. is to report 
to the hca<I quarters lircacfies if any that may 
occur (8) >n cattle or goats thouhl 1« killcil 
in any deatli'Ceremony or <n case of sickness 
or any other occasion- (9) Water elioulJ t>o 
ase>l atlcr answering natures call ant a daily 
hath IS nnscriixsl for all ailuUs — male and 
female (10) IV amen shall remove from tbcir 
leg* brass ornaments called 'jhanjhana' 
(These are tapering pieces of brass cylindere 
worn from tho kneo down to the auCle and 
cause great discomfort to the wearers while 
at work in the fields ) (11) A commiUeo of 

leading Patels was appointed bi go round the 
villages, acquaint all the people with the rule* 
made by tie rcprescntatiie J’aneh and appoint 
local committees to watch tho working of these 
roles and to deal with the dcfanlters ’ 


Tho Spirit of Indian Art 
Hr. VV G UafTi. has contributed to 
lltndtuilan Jfencic a piper on “The Spirit of 
Indian Art ” lie holds that, 

“In India the methods of religion and art 


arw as one, for their ol j<-vt is tho same— the 
l,ii%ei!in' of the InfniU, and tho gnat artist 
I*, therrforo, a ^ ts all artistic cmtion is 
tlmeeeing of tho > leal, tho arti*t, M a ilesotcr, 
sits deep in tne<Iilatioii, his mind siiigli poiiiteil 
towanis tho aim of Ins art, until the toil is 
lilteil Within an I tho ideal appears to him 
srhen li« transcnlies it intiwhateier form ho 
can master Was not this also the spirit of all 
great mmliaeval art *' It is tho spmt that 
ttaskin I'lcd in tho Gothic workmanship, hnt 
sstiKlt w« have completely Iwt, even ns tho 
spirit of pni)er las lieeii lost Iicii if it is 
ool^ a Oower that is portrayed, tho hasteni 
artist d>es not simpl) have a Qower laforo 
I im He works rutl er by many memory 
piclmv* and conccutrati >n on the meaning of 
the tluwer, whence tho rvsult is, if ho is a 
curapitent craftsman, an idial suggestion 
rather than actual representation, ami not 
the iietor visible thing bnt (he infinitoJo it 
■uggests. Thu* docs tho artist becomo tho 
ivvealer of ii»ner<riatioTi ’ 


Tbo Bottor ToaebiDg of History 

In tho same quarterly Mr F J Goold 
asks, cm historv W butter tonglit I and 
inakis the following inggeitton among 
otliirs — 

Writers awl Uiichsrs shoald •ystomatically 
incalcato respict fur all who servo hnmauiti 
by e<lf-denml and sell sacnBce, cion though 
the nlenls aimed may appear mistaken, and 
even tliough the vutnv is displaycil in fid la 
of social or international conflict The heroisms 
of war shonhl bo valoed, white war shnnl ] Lo 
deplored and condomnwl Those heroisms shonld 
lie rv. diroctcil (as William J^mes indicated in 
his essay on Thr Jforal Lyiiicnlrnt of Bdi*) 
toaanis nature conquest and the fight witk 
social evils 

Greater India 

Aa usual, Pondit Bennrsi Das Chatarredi’s 
notes about Indians overseas in Tu-mf rroicare 
timely and helpful 

Worship of Beauty. 

In the same monthly we read of Prof 
Dhruva’s address to the students of Gujerat 
Vidyapith — 

“Dwelling on Self roalization, he askoi] the 
students to lie truthful, dutiful, and worshippers 
of Beauty Of these three, Iteauty is neglected 
most la our scats of learning 
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“ilost people agree that the wstlietic is 
woefully neglected in our educational institations 
‘IVe had ample scope for it, the professor said, 

‘tn our old crthodos customs m the form of 
rereraomal, pilgrimage, ilol worship, etc Bat 
IVcstern Utilitarianism and Ration vlism liaao 
•weaned a-way thi, joun^ir generation from out 
ancient culture 

“We do not cntirelj re_ ret that the yonnger 
generation is distanluig old Hindu Cferemonial 
We only w isli that at leisl in Gujarat, things 
moved ninih faster in tint direction Poetry 
departed from that Ceremonial ■when it 'w&s 
divorced from ’Irntli Meaningless forms are 
encumbrances that act ns dead weight on the 
progress of Hindu society We are, however, 
entirelv at one w ith Prof Dhruva in his regret 
that while the old 1 as lost its appeal, the new 
has nit yet made its appearance It is with 
that idea in mind that we have laid such 
emphasis in the Vidyapith on music, drawing, 
and painting in the face of much scepticism** 

Multiplicity of Religious m 
India 

Mr HiiV-mchand Kumar asks in To- 
worroii — 

“Is it hy mere blind chance that so many 
creeds and religions have made India their 
home f Is it not rather the pur^e of the 
lather of all religions that His children should 
learn in this kindergarten school of life to live 
like brothers ? If so, is it not to our manifest 
advantage that we live as harmoniouslr, as 
peacefully, nay — as lovingly as possible** Is 
not this the only justification of any religion 
worth the name— to bind back onr hearts to 
the One Life in which vie live nnlmove and 
have our being and to belp one another in 
achieving the same goal? *llio Poet, the Pro 
phet, and the Philosopher, have all pictured to 
us a ‘Bahisht anja ki arare na Inshad, paradise 
where there IS no injury Is it a mere word 
picture or 13 it a thing to enjoy now an 1 here ? 
•Thy kingdom eotne’ was not spoken of some 
far oC event Let ns all join together to bnng 
it down and establish it here anil note All talk 
of Hindu Moslem unity vs sham, or at best 
expediency, until and unless it is based on this 
iliTCAi Um ErSTAVniN 1 and Toiikancf If 
wo vofusQ to learn this lesson, Time wvU teach 
It ns " 


“A Univorslty in tho Shakuntala ” 

Mr Cf R Kulkarni’s paper in the same 
review on “A University in the .Slmkmitala” 
IS suggestive and thoughtful Up thinks 


that the sage Kanva’s Ashram was really a 
Um\ ersitj 

“With ft great poet like Kalidas every 
passing word has its meaning, every action its 
pamose No wonl should be passed unnoticed, 
no action without its proper thought, lest we 
should lose our track niid get at a false iiiterpre 
tation Even within the first few pages, the 
reader does not fail to mark the word ‘Kniapati 
as applied to tho sage Kanva The meaning of 
tills word 18 given in the verse 
“Moniuam dasasShasramyo'nnadSuadi poshanSt, 
Adhjapayati viprarshir asaii kulapatih 

smritah’ -- 

vvbicb means that ft sage who feeds and educates 
ten thonsanil students is called a ‘Kulapati 
The poet Kalidasa cannot possibly apply a term 
of such high dignity to the name of ft persim, 
simply for the sake of eulogy Besides, the 
term has been used as a permanent epithet of 
the sage throughout the play Ihe original 
story of the Malmbharata gives ft graphic 
description of Kativtv’s ABliram It is plainly 
stated, therein, that thousands of sages were 
seen in the Ashram, by king Dnshyanta, 
engaged in the study of different lores and 
sciences It, tlierefore, clearly follows that the 
term Kulapati is not without its meaning m the 
play and that the Ashram really consisted of 
not less than ten thousand students coming from 
different parts of the country 

It would be extremely entertaining to the 
imagination to try to depict a mental picture of 
an educational institution that consisted of tea 
thousand atudents, all bright, pure, inspiring 
faces, living together, learning together Even 
such a big number m an educational institution 
was not a novelty in Ancient India ” 


Indianization of the Army 

Sit K G Gupta, who was a member of 
the Usher Committee, pronounces tlie follow- 
ing opinion on the Indianwation of the 
army in The Indian Iteiieic — 

“Tho Indianization of tlio army should not 
mean that ecvtain Tt>gimenl 8 are to be exclusively 
oflicered by Indians, but it should moan the gra 
dual substitution of Fnropoan by Indian olTicerS, 
— in tho same way as is being steadily done »« 
tho civil departments Atone time some people 
used ta throw out proposals for putting ft fe"" 
dislnels entirely in charge of Indian oRicen, bat 
lortuuntcly tboso proposals weiw never accepted , 
and one finds that Indian and Furopenn ofiicers 
ave working together in tho adjniuislnition of 
the various civil departments 1 suppose, the 
mam idea underlying tho formation of separate 
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ofhcer must worl iii suLonlmalion to ao 
I^mn officor. bat no such ,ae-> has. at all e>ents, 
tmb«n practice m resard to the adminis 

tL an TnJ”® ‘ ^ suborfmate 
to an Indian officer m the armr My own ex 

^ *? EnfclL.hman is generally loyal 

oK)n<^'““,‘r“’ was Comm, Wer 

Dirf^JT’s: district officers anl all my 

nn^j", occasion to eomplam of 

«» [art 

Zu(-^«I.° 1 ^ropean anLordinates. aore). 

i"£.ah Amy OBcendonol con. Iron 

Ho S?K ""J ‘I"* M”"' 


cenvi«_» 1 1 ^r ® not by creating units offi 

proportion of officers from 
roe L'SrJ e>T&g them the same tm.n 
thf ““rse of time. 

dnallT^^’’ officers will become gra 

wmle nn®4r^ Offi^ 

Mii rocrease And both classes of offi 

ai^o ro ir, w “0 distinction being 

thei?^fi4^*^*“^''®*®^ command according to 
Ind ans teivf'* ' 5 “”® ‘^® recruitment of 
i^Ms should be made with care .and with dno 

moral and physical qnal" 
aroa **’®“*'^ bedrawn from a larger 

The seJec^n 

fitness ^ preconceiN ed notion of 

tofam’,lydam“H®“'^“® importance be attached 


What ^0 Crnshing of Germany 
luoans to England 

J? between 

“®?i ^etraan/i nnd England and. 
the • *'’® following extract from 

onrf p !"S editorial article m the JndiaM 

PenoS^r* ^ii'oli, IS a British 

periodical, 13 significant • 

recorfld*1’»,.*r® 

^on«^J n‘ ’"® f® » “»*‘on applauded or 
and yet Ibl!^ * vanquished enemy, 
to li Li^ history of today when ,t comes 
®9 of cc<*l^° those ready to accuse 

and i.,n* 1“ oot asserting our ButhonfT 

kic^<f^.^f can only be described as the 

PolUicll ^ 0 ^ T’or ourselres the 

ro theJ^i^^^^v little interest 

Itself stmi T economic aspect forces 

Bma.n?„ !l!. ”P°V “ot o^T » Great 

serious business difficulties, but we 
28-13 


ra India art? passing thiongh a stage of business 
depression such as Las not been experienced 
Iierctoforc, nor so long endured 

‘irance, in her nervousness of Germany, is 
destroying one of our best pro war customers, 
and the public, m their yery natural sympathy 
for the wounds of France, are apt to overlook 
the fact that France has regained the wealthy' 
proTiDces of Alsace and Lorraine, torn from 

rT*''®* virtual possession 

of the Sa-ar and her strangling hold on the 
RalTr. is to day in a position of . rcat eeo 
nomic strength Jlr J R Cahill, H M 
Commercial Counsellor, Pans m a report 

which IS shortly to be issued, states ^The 

present reonomic position of France is strong ’ 

Inde^ Frances surplus of imports over exports 

is actually less proportionately than before 
the war, while m her devastated areas the 
collieries, textile mills, chemical worts and 
engineenng shops are producing at a gradually 
increasing rate aided by the improved technical 
equipment which has been installed 

U hile we ID England have over a million 
ooeiMloyed. and our worLsbops and faetones 
are being closed or run on short time, France in 
Jaonaryof this year only Lad 2,362 unemployed 
in receipt of relief, and her indnstnei were 
forging ahead Germany beme onr best enstomer, 
the loss to us IS considerable, and it la a 

.T"S' '“opjettMio. wbv 

the Bnltsh GoTenjm.Dt. whose dnty to its 
nsiiijtect.ters IS obeioos, shoold h«ve edooled 
e policy whuh IS not coioprehensible, and by 
ds po]Kj IS pajins oat millions by way ol 
wbS """“S Id retam Jlnd 

tionnle brief for that couatiy, but indnslrr m 
Its highly complex state is not capable of wbrk 

weak for practical purposes the Imk re- 
prerenfed by Germany may be said to be non 
existent, rendering the free movement of 7n 
dustry impracticable 

A Co operatlvo state 

W. Bmsat, SiSor end Oto„ CcoKra 
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money lenders The revenue yielded by ogncnl 
turc, almost in a pnniitue condition, could not 
suffice for tlio purposes of modern udmimstra 
tion, and the economic pliglit of the people of 
Sirgnjft became deplorable A policy of laisse. 
fane would liaae driven the State into bank 
^rnptcy, but fortunately the Ruler, Hia Highness 
llsharajali Ramananj Saran Sing Deo, conceived 
the big idea of applying the sovereign remedy 
of CO operation toHhe ills of his people ‘With 
^ch an object,’ writes Mr B L Sinlin in the 
Sengal, Seltar and Onsm Co operalite Jonnial, 
‘the Prince, People and Co, was estab 
lished 111 the year 1919 with the sanction and 
approval of His Highness the Maharajah who 
13 the President of the Board of Directors It is a 
pure and solid co operative oi^amsation, embra 
cin« the Ruler and all classes of his subjects, 
without a single exception, n- labourers, agn 
enUnrists, industrialists and traders for the 
common object of achieving an all roond pros 
penty and all round brotherhood 


“The State has been divided into 16 circles 
with cooperative unions of agriculture, trade, 
industry and labour in each, all these unions 
being governed by the central Rutliority, having 
common rcspousibilitj to safeguard the interest 
of all Each circle has a co operative store 
where villagers make purchases and sales, and 
ft department of transport has been organised to 
carry goods to the railway stations The entire 
business nnd resources being in this way centrali 
sed and controlled by a responsible government, 
each individual subject, active or invalid, is 
virtually entitled in Ins own right to adequate 
protection from the Company which is bound to 
ace that no member suffers for want of a profes 
Sion and work of sufficient earning for himself 
and his dependents The middle man has been 
practically eliminated, ns outsiders who are not 
members of this all embracing co operntiv e 
organisation do not diid themselves in a position 
to stand in competition to it ” 
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Wliat’8 Wanted. 

T7te Litiiiff Writes 

•mat’s wanted-not by any particular 
natron of the advertising columns, but bv civi 
l;rat.on in gcncral-is a, follows by Sir 

Pft^ntMs — ^ Ilnlish Instilnto of 

Glass that will bend 

A amooUi road surface that will not !io 
slippery in wot weather w v no 

ilshcaU ‘■onserve 95 per cent of 

A process to mako flannel nnslirmkablc 
A iioistlosa aeroplane A noiseless cun 

‘“,r »■“> “'-1 

.Wl'"'” "■“* “"J -U^tMelr 


A temperance drink that will keep and not 
pall on tho palate 

A cioemn film that will speak ” 

As Indians are not lacking iii tlio power 
of discoverj and invention, Iheir attention is 
drawn to the foregoing list 

Schools of JapanoBo Story-’wrltors 

Smimasa Idiclii aavs in tho Herald of 

**A striking feature of Japanese literature is 
the great dcvDlopinent which has bctn ncliiovetl 
in thg f cl 1 of tho novel m recent years ” 

He Bpeaka of several schools of Japanese 
writers of fiction 

- group of *ons of anstocratic families, who 
Jiod literary inclinations, handed together, and 
to «*'no a magazine, calM 11 £irch 

iho IVAi^eJlnrA came to bo a now force in the 
world of letters, Tho principles of tho writers 
who were connected with the magazino were not 
proiesf^ly for the upholding of aristocratic 
interests On tie contrary, the writers wcro 
those who felt some uneasiness in tl circonscienco 
in accepting the privilcgnl position into which 
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tLe acculent of llieir birth Lad lltrona them, 
and who Lad some ilooLts as to the stem of 
VioLility to wImcL they belongeil 

‘ The concerted work of the band is not now 
as actne as before, hnt tno ^gares stands 
pre-eminent among them — Saneatsn ^[nshakoyt 
and Takero Anshima The former « now retired 
in Hynga in the south of Kynsbo, where be bas 
foQnded a new cornmnnily with bis followers 
somewhat along the line of Brook Farm, the 
latter has shown his belief in a Tolstoian 
principle by rendering witbont compensation to 
the tenants a vast tract of farms m HoKoshn 
which he inherited from bis father Indeed, 
we are often reminded of Tolstoian doctrines m 
the acts and principles of the TFAite Btrch 
coterie ” 

The second acliool consists of tbe writers 
of proletarian literatnre 

”TLa leaders of the proletarian litenttare, it 
mast be cemembered, do not wage war directly 
SAinst the aristocracy , their enemy inclodes 
the middle class as welt They maintain that 
the litentare of the coaatry has hitherto been 
the work and sport of the boorgeoisie and that 
a new Uteratnm which appeals to the proletariat 
•boald be ereatcil 

'‘Principles of these two opposing moremeots, 
or rather enrrents, are Tefieeted in the novels 
Inn the point of view of pan hterataro, works 
of the aristocratic school are soperior to those 
of the proletarian scltoal As a matter of bet 
the proletarian school is yet in the making 
ao writers o! the first order have yet appeared 
Bot the work of Koichiro Jfayedagawa is a fair 
promise of the possible development of the 
school ” 

Tbe third is the baaiauitarian school 
“Another groop of writers whose works have 
' more or less the same tendencies is wbat may 
be called the hamanitanan school Among the 
promiOeut writers of this school may be men 
tioned the names of Takero Anshima, Genjiio 
Toshida., Ifmwta., anthor o/_ the 

Pn««t end Ifi« Dimftti and Toyobiko Kagawa, 
anthorof Beytmd the Beatli Line It is worthy 
of note that writers of the school are at one in 
being animated by religions sentiment Their 
Worts savor of religions faith iD the final salva 
lion of humanity ’ 

A fourth group is thus spoken of — 
t-Tbero is another class of writers wto at« 
best sellers and whoso works also rant bigb as 
worksofart They are the best writers of tbe 
day and have a strong hold upon the reading 
pnulu 

' Best rcpresenlativos of this e»chool are Jan 
whicu Tauuaki, iTiroshi Kiknclii, Ton Satonw, 


and Kazno llirotso Their works, different ns 
they are in form and style, reflect tho taste and 
life wbieb prevail among a large section of 
people We find two qualities which characterize 
their works Ono is sensualism , and the other 
IS tBelaochoI) ’’ 

Aa to the causes of the deielopment, the i 
writer observes — 

“It may safely bo said that the present 
Aevelopmeni of out novel 19 pnncipaUy due to 
foreign inflaences Tho vast difference between 
tbe fiction of the Tokngawa period and that of 
to day mast be attributed to the introdnction of 
Eoropcan methods of story writing Tho 
abaodonment of the tradition of the Tokngawa 
period really marks tbe beginning of the present 
form of fiction 

“Wnters of to-day have received influence 
from foreign authors The influence of French 
and Rassian novelists is most remarkable Of 
the Frencb writers, ijolaand Manpassant have 
more influence than others Of tbe Bassiaa 
autbore, Tolstoi, Tnrgnenev, and Dostoevsku 
are tbe three wnters who bare inflaenced our 
novelists in a great measure 

“It IS cttnoos to note that comparatively 
little influence is felt of English novelists, af< 
tboQgb English literature in general is znoro 
widely studied than that of any other country 
Tbe tact looks more curious when we rememhor 
that French and Russian wntera am mod by cur 
novelists almost always in English translations 
But it IS perhaps due to the fact that Japanese 
national character is more akin to that 01 con 
tmentai countries 

Kace Fusion in Korea 

“Ths latest move m Japan’s eSort to coacili* 
ale Korea IS the abolition of all legal discnmi 
nations discouraging znamage between the two 
nationalities Admiral Saito, in a recent nam 
berof tbe Japan iKitic Rencic, argues that 
each marriages may serve & political purpose 
'TfuaWpmicsvmilttui. 'tb'v, "coM^ltTiireTiluon dr dli 
the races in Asia, and already contains a large 
admiitnre of Korean blood Tho experiment of 
race fusion started in Asia and has gone on for 
age* with complete success ’ Therefore let the 
meliiog pot babble merrily, and Korea's bosti 
lity to her Japanese rulers may eventually 
ehauga to Gresioe affection.” 

h A 

Nationalisation in Bumania 

“Rumanu s new conatilnt on just adoptefl 
after a struggle which has cost tic lues of se- 
veral ministnes, contains an article decreeing 
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that *all mineral and undcrgronnd ^\caltl) of 
wliato\cr nature i3 the proportj of the Stale’ 
Compensation 13 not mentioned, hut Parliamont 
IS allowed to fix the share of tlio oacntnal profits 
from such wealth that the present owners aroto 
roceno The clause has natnrally cansetl some 
alarm to imcstors not onl^ in Unmania itself 
hut likewiso in other countries In practice, 
howcier, it promises to do little more than ex 
prcasly aulhorizo tho Goicmmcnt to collect a 
royalty on petroleum and minerals Similar 
royaUics are already collected in the form of 
a tax by some Canadian provinces, by Pennsyl 
Vann on coal, and bj Minnesota on iron oio 

The Rumanian Goicrnmcnt has formally 
declared that it has no intention of oxploitin? 
Hie mines and tho oil wells of tho conntry 
directly, hut that it proposes to prevent tlicso 
forms of wealth from falling into foreign hands 
Howexer, tho presence of this proiisionin the 
constitution— an I itwill l>o impossihlc to repeal 
it, because tho newly enfranchised peasants aro 
U8 enthusiastic supporters— is regarded as a step 
toward eventual nationalization, and the Radi 
cal parties contomplato such action ns soon as 
they gain power” 

h A 


Responsibility for China’s Plight 

2716 Ntie Repuhhe observes — 

‘•A heavy share of responsibility for Chinas 
plight must rest with the foreign powers It is 
true that the Chinese themseUoa have not as vet 
shown much genius for the type of Western 
democratic government with which they liavo 
been experimenting for tho past decade but it 
m fjso true that the powers have never given 
China a fair chance of self determination The 
whole scheme of spheres of influence, tho w ide 
application o! extra territoriality, the system of 
foreign post olhces, and above all, the forei<Ti 
control of the only sources of rev enuo availaWo 
for a federal government, have operated against 
the creation of a strong central authority The 
Japanese policy of mIucIi the Twenty One 
Demands ami the long occupvtion of Sbantnn- 
have bccnonly the outstanding evils, basbeeS 
Hie womt single inflnoncc, in the whole situation 
The Washington (fonferenco, while in many 
ways beneficial to China, confirmed her in a 
nosition of infenoiily when it failed to admit 
which most 

directly alTccted 1 cr interests Lvoryono who 

faces the facts must admit that dark dijs are 
China and that no immednle relief m 


Tho Loaguo of Nations Opium 
Committco 

Noitlior in India nor in nnj oilier 
country of llio world is it legitimalo to nse 
opinm for nny otlior purpose flnn what is 
striclfy modicnl and scientific "We can, 
therefore, understand with wlmt feeling 27ic 
A'if ic line written — 

‘‘Not even tlio bungleil business of tho Saar 
will so discredit tlio League of Nations in Ame 
rican eyes ns will tho report of the League’s 
Opinm Committee Despito Lord Robert Cecil's 
bravo promises when in tlio United States, tho 
‘American plan' for rcslncling tho production 
of opium throughout tho world to what is needed 
for medicinal and seiontific purposes was adopt- 
ed by tlio committco only with such drastic 
reservations ns make itoflittlo real value Ono 
of tlicso reservations states that ‘tho o«o of 
opinm accordimg to established nsago m India 
IS legitimato nndor the Ilngno Convention,’ 
wliicli, if it means nnytliing at all, says that the 
Indian addict is not a memhor of the human race 
and IS not subject to the eimplo Jaws of nature 
which arc ob<c»nalle in operation throughout 
tho rest of tho world Other reservations 
prepare tho ground for a very pretty legal 
qnanol over the meaning of tho Hague Conven 
lieu in genernh The action of the Committee 
j»ils down to this tliat all countries desire 
that this most odious of traffics bo ended, except 
Hkko whieb profit by its production , and tho 
latter are strong enough to prevent dofinite 
action by tho Opium Conimitleo of the League 
lliw IS still a chance, of courso, for better 
conduct by Hie League Assembly when it meets 
Tu prospect 13 darkeneil by 

the Upinm Committee’s failure American friends 
ot the League must doubly regret tho serious 
handicap put upon their efforts at a moment when 
the prospect of cooperation with tho Lca"no by 
^ povernment was brighter than it had ever 


Forco and Fear.” 

Commenting on the British Government’s 
decision to make a htge addition to the 
of the army and 

navy, TJie Inqmrer of London says — 

'Tim Duke of Sutherland, it is true, speak 
Organizing Committco, 
cnlanjed on tho pacific potencies of the flying 
machine— It seemed to him to promise the 
foal..... ‘spirit of cai larailcrie oiid good 

M .1 ? all iiatiouH and all peoples 

May It be 60 but it ig not with that end i» 
view that govemmculg are carrying forward 
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tie nvalrj of amameuts into this mrticnlar 
line Obvionsly the destractI^e power of au 
treiucndoTis, especially in alliance 
wlb the new chemical inventions which aro 
already m hand It is this potentiality that 
rendere the Government’s decision significant , 
and it IS really more fear, not more safety, 
that 13 being added to the world by every 
such step ” j i 

Scionco and Litorature as Moans 
of Education 

e read in the same paper — 

“Seienoo may perfect our relations with 
present life m so far as physical stimulos and 
Ro > hut hy literature we are linked 
r 1 ® generations, we are made to 

feel the reality of things past and things to 
wme , and our problem fs so to tram the child 
tnat in him will be developed the consciansoess 
Of an abiding being, which throughout time 
ttamfesls itself in the varied impulse of the 
*** Inumphanl call of too prophetic 
and iieroiQ life, m the passionate note of the 
poet, and lu the dull dreary round of our 
common eaistence So, from the beginning wo 
need to elncate in the child this sense of 
continuity with a larger spiritual existence 
In very truth, he is the heir of aU tho agee, 
and the promise of the glory that shall be, 
and literature 11111 deepeu within him the 
feeling of his heritage and race responsibility 
' Science has its function in the development 
of powers of observation and reasoning 
liteiwture plays on tho soul of the child end 
awakens the sense of a life that is beyond the 
Ihii^ that appear, of a life that stretches 
J^agf'oat history, that reaches to beaven, 
tMt sounds the depths of sorrow and the grave 
Mach of Wordsworth’s poetry of childhood 
wers adequate opportunity for the right 
education of soul and the deTelopment of 
spintual perceptioti, and we do wrong when we 
neglret such means of graco in favour of 
ffiechanical skill and mere physical fitness ’ 

Pominiam in Egypt 

IPowan Cilucn tells its readers that 
‘Egyptian women are clamoring for emanei 
palion from the strict seclasion m which they 
|«>e hitherto been kept, and while at present 
tho men are ignoring it, lie movement is 
constantly developing They wish to discard 
#v the Turkish precedent, and 

they want radical reforms in the education of 
tsonien, as well as a consolidation of tho enffi^e 


branches which have sprung np throughout 
^BTPf The Moslem press is denouncing tho 
movement as counter to Koramc injunctions ” 

Tho Pulitzer Prizes 

It IS recorded by the same paper that 
**^*ff* Sibert Gather has been awarded the 
Pulitrer Prize for 1923 for her novel 'One of 
Oars Tho prize — 51,000 — is given each year 
for the American novel which best presents 
the wholesome atmosphere of American life and 
the highest standard of American manners and 
manhood 

“Wna SL Vincent MtUay was awarded the 
prize for poetry ” 

A Woman’s Air Record 

We read m the same paper — • 

t '*?'H Aeronautic Association has 

for the first time gninted a license to a woman 
Miss Amelia M Earhart of Atchison, Eansss 
has won this honor after piloting her nlane tr 
M altitude of 11000 feet. wWh » W.fied ^ 

DO the highest a woman Las ever flown ’ 

Prohibition in Indian States 
The annual report for 1022 23 of the 
Anglo-Indian Temperance Association of 
I^ndon, published in Allan, contains the 
following summary of temperance activities 
in the Indian States 

“Most of the Indian States conduct their Ev 
cise administrations on lines similar to those 
Wears glad 

to to able to report that there have been Ime 
W?. " "''isn'slbs jearnnj.. 
w n It m Fehroary that 

J’. “'S"” »' Bhopal 

tor SUte, which has a population of over a 
mObon. ranking next to Hyderabad among tho 

^“herto BhVpSd 
lias derived a revenue of about Rs 5,000000 n« 

annum from liquor contracts, but to Sntoe 

"om 

K ih. 

5™“!,? 'P'"'' he™ erfenrf .. 

. ^|7- j ? fipenraonlal period of drastic 
^hich resulted in the merest bappi 
wntentmenl of the people A policy 
of Fnihibitioo has also been intrwloced in the 
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iieighlcuung St-xte of Palitam The lai^r 
States ha^e been content with less dccisne ac 
tion, but from nn interview which our Socro 
tary had with H H the Maharaja Gaehwarlast 
September, he gathered that in Baroda the pnn 
ciple of Local Option had been successtnlly 
applied, and His Highness said that the move 
ment had his fullest sympathy and support It 
IS fnrtl er announced that all liquor shops liavo 
been reino\ed from Hyderabad the populous 
capital of the Nizam's dominions ’ 

‘ Portable Wisdom” tetatw 
“Mobile Brains ” 

A writer contends in the July Cenluru 
that as It IS absolutely impossible for any 
tnan to master all available present dayLnow- 
ledge, the object of education should be 
training more than the mere impartinu of 
knowledge “ 

“Lord Acton once said of Tocqueullo that 
lie bad a poilablo wisdom’ lhat is a very 
thought provoking phrase It fastens upon the 
Uistinctiv 6 characteristic of modern knowledgo 
riioonly wisdom that any of ns evu afford to 
clay 18 a wisdom which is portable The man 
who does not succeed in preserving the mobility 
ortho human mind w»U ho wTitten off as ouht 
for tho strugclo 

' The problem created by this fact becomes 
vearbyjevr more aonto and perplexing lor 
the scienb6c and cultural ‘baggage of tins 
world as St Augustine has it is piling up at 
a dizzy pace The back of the kuower binds 
under tho burden of fact loaded upon it, and the 
time conies when nothing but a ruthless eclectic 
system of knowing can insure the mobility of the 
knower and tho portability of his kiiowlwf"© ’ 

‘An English novelist once said ‘Heligion is 
not somotliing without any connection with a 
man 8 Me It is the answer to the problems 
that lilc puls to him, not to someone else ’ So 
also on ednlalion is not somolhing without nnv 
connection with tho problems that life in this 
world breeds It is a mans power to answer, 
willi Ins own critical and creative thou^bt tho 
problems which Ins own experience and his 
lime put tolim Secondhand answers never 
solve lirsl hand riddles It is no! (linM>rnw> 

/rV fhat helps, but 

and w!t of all thinking 
The Compel of pcmmican, then, gixcs place 
The gospel of the quick eye, the Bteswlj Lnd, 
t1 0 li„ht rille, and tl o lean cartridge supplanlx 
It An unframlly world winch mcasurej and 
memces onr mca cr sti^k of infoiwiation 
plxco to u friendly XTorld "Inch challcucMand 
invites our resourceful Ihiukiug \\ |.«t 


education seeks is not poitnhle wisdom, hut 
mobile brains " 


Man tersua Machinos 

After spending four months in a model 
factory in America, where everything is 
done for the physical health and comfort 
lind mental recreation of the wage»earner, 
Annie Marion MacLean writes of liim in 
The Cenitirf/ jUTagazine 

“The longing of his very hnmnn heart is for 
self expression in his work, and for a measure of 
self determination of tho conditions of his labor 
>ng life ” 

“Freedom is a largo qnestion, and I suppose 
few of na are really free but that man is least 
free, it seems to me, who earns Lis bread as a cog 
in a machine over which he ns a man has not 

the slightest controlling voice , where he can be 
dropped without notice at some one’s whim or 
because orders nro short and where ho eau 
have, consequently, no sense of security I do 
not believe the world woe made to be iloininnted 
”y ^^hines It was made for human beings, 
and u the method of making macliincs takes ono 
cubit from the spiritual stature of a man, then, 
t eaj, scrap the machines and save tho man ’ 


“Tho Soven Deadly Sins of 
Amorican Journalism ” 

Wlrat Dr Glenn Pr-rnk cills m Me 
tenliiry the seven deadly sms of American 
journalism, are probably its deadly sins in 
other countries as well .—they are so in 
ndia at any rate A somewhat full sum* 
mary ot hm views may, therefore, be of some 
use In his opinion “the seven deadly sins 
mat stand most in the way of the maximum 
social usefulness of our [and of other 
nre^— J magazines [and newspapers]” 

An^rican journalism has a policy and 
ronvictions Tho assumption that ov^ maga 

must have a policy has been, Ihm sure, 
i^^nsible for more harm than good IiiBexi 
ft fault ns venality in 

T •’/ this that fp»d 

ft spmoloss cS.lor I do*’ not 
rnllnl 11 ^ ^ ft"'^ SOUlloSS thing 

mmd i „T" profess, oually oncT. 

I suggesting 
“ "npossiblo for a magSziiio in 
rSu of uilclligeiit inUrniSlatioum 

aihau^m^, time l.ko this if it brings to its 
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coasideralion of aflAira ft G^otl point of new and 
ft set fit cr^slallwed couMctions 

‘ This 11, of coarae, tho ca-o with nine out 
of ten American magazines The result 19 that 
most American magazines are clearly cata 
logned as conservative magazines, liberal maga 
lines, or radical magazines And the moment 
a magazine litcomea known os the inveterate 
exponent of an ipRexible point o! view, itj 
andienee la pretty thoroughly restricted to tho 
men and women who share its point of view 
l«o gcneraluation is thorooghly acenrate, bat 
it IS nearly acenrato to say that, taken by and 
large, conservativea read conservatiTO maga 
Tines, liberals rcail libeml mag^mes, and 
radicals read radical magazines Fired points 
of view and firm convictions are the barricaded 
frontiers that separate these three intellectoal 
tlawca There is not enough interstate 
commerce of the** mind between these gronps 
there is not edongh visiting across these 
frontiers ’ 

IMiftt, then, must be done for this 
“interstate commerce of the mind" ? 

'‘It should not be necessary for the members 
0! each of tlieso classes to read three sets of 
maipuiDCs m order to share in that cross 
fertilizatuiQ of minds, that wl oUsomely tolerant 
competiliou between dnergcnt points of view 
witl oat which a coherent uatioaal life remains 
an Impossible aebtevemeot This interplay 
of points o( view aboolt not take place tedcecn 
magazines bat \n magazines The ideal 
magazine shoal 1 have no policy except « 
profound reverence for facts 

"The ideal editor will follow the facts 
wherever they lead, nith tho result that hois 
likely to be conscr\ati\e 10 hw January issue, 
liberal m bis lebmary issue, and radicnl in 
his AUrch issue 

‘ The tendency ol tho pnblic to pigeon hole 
magaeincs and the intellectnal habits of c liters 
that make libeliog piissible uunecc'^arily slows 
down ppogreas and keeps a nation in a eon 
tinnoos stale of emotional and inlcllectnvl 
civd war” 

Dr Frank goes on to say — 

‘ Seconl, AmeTiean joarnalism avoids the 
thin{,s that people are most interested la. The 
most profoundly interesting things abont re 
1 gion, about business, abont industry, about 
eilucatiOD, and about politics tho things m all 
these Cells that are so vital that a real die 
CBssiOn of them will throw clubs and conunani 
ties into a realistic eonSiet, are taboo >» most 
editorial offi e« The great adventure «t 
Amsricau journalism is a search for the greatest 
common divisor, a search for the things that 
■'rill interest the largest possible namber ol 


rewters enoDgh to make them bay the magi* 
line, bnt not so dislarbingly interesting os to 
lead any cousideroble iinmber of readers to 
caniccl their snbscciptions Jost interesting 
enoogb, bat not too interesting' This is the 
nnaeknow lodged editorial motto The editor 
is fiiequenlly more concerned with captnnng 
the readers ‘interest than with discovering 
and discussing the reader 9 ‘interests ’ Thd 
editor who is concerned only with captnnng the 
reader’s interest is likely to be merely a merchant 
of sensations, the editor who is concerned pri 
mnnly with his reader's interests may be, in the 
best sense of an abused word, a statesman 

“I have no desire to suggest a eonnsel of 
perfection Sfagaziaes cannot & rnn on a policy 
of alienating readers I am suggesting only 
that in msny esses where castion now roles, 
greater courage taiglit be even tommemaWy 
sonnd and certainly the social value of joumaf 
ism would be enhanced ” 

“Thml American joarnahsm underestimates 
the lotelligeuco of its readers I fear that too 
natty of os in editorial ofUces fall into tho fatal 
error of creating a mythical 'average reodeF 
who does not exist neier has existed, and never 
will exist Many of ns spend more time specn* 
litiog about anting over the heads 01 our 
readers or writing down to our readers than we 
spend on hnding out what is going on inside 
tho miudi of our readers 

Thu habit of cnderestimating the intelli 
gence of readers IS the outstanding sin of low* 
brow jounialistn There is no evading the fact 
that much of our popnlar jonmalism is based on 
the assumption that tho American mind may 
be tickled but mast not be challenged ’ 

•Fourth, American journalism overeatimates 
the lolomiation of its readers This is the 
outstanding sm of high bran journalism. I 
think it was A\ illiam Uazlitt who suggested that 
it IS always «afe to assume anew each morning 
the world a ignorance Tho fact is that very 
low of US know very much necnralely abont 
anything There is a great deal of vital staff 
lo^ed up in the colaiuns of high brow joamal 
isni, which multiplied, thousands of Amencans 
wnuld eagerly read if they could read it without 
laving to surround themselves in the process 
with a dictionary, an encyclopedia, an index to 
periodical literatare, and a corps of exports in 
hutoxy, liteiature, art, science and philosophy 
“The ideal magazine will overestimata the 
inlolhgence and nnderestimate the information 
of its readers The idea! magazino article 
should, I thiak, be written as if the men and 
vromen who were to read it W t just dropped 
from the planet Stars, able to read the English 
langoage, bat with minds in virgin ignorance 
of the held and the facts with i^ich it deals. 
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Th-it ts to say, every article slionld carry its 
owu lacVgroaud witli it Tins is, of course, an 
extreme patting of the case, bat until senons 
lonrnalism perfects a technic looking in this 
direction, onr more serious magazines most 
remain more in the nature of confidential com 
munications than real journals ” 

"Fifth, American jonmalism is not irntten in 
the vernacular This sin is committed by both 
high brow and low brow journalism Sloppy 
slang IS not vernacular, any more than the fog 
and fustian of academic jargon is vernacolar 
“It 18 difficult to overcstimato how much the 
whole tone of American life could be lifted if 
high brow journalism would drop its jai^n 
and begin talking in tbe vernacular, thns 
stopping the private consumption of good ideas 
by the favored few, ond if low brow journalism 
would drop its slang and begin talking in the 
vernacular, thus stopping the wholesale 
debauchery of American speech ’ 

“Sixth, American journalism is too timely 
There is, I am sure, something essentially 
nnsound in the editonal roco for timeliness I 
think this charge can ho mode with equal justice 
against daily, weekly, and monthly joamahsra 
1 am not thinking merely of tbe fact that a 
seasoned judgmeot is bettor than a snap jndg 
meat That is obvious I am thinking rather 
of the fact that an editorial written the day a 
thiog happens or a magazine article nublisncd 
the month a thing happens is not published at 
the moment of the greatest real timeliness May 
be I should have said that American jomalisra 
ts not really timely rather than that it is 
too timely, for the most timely, moment, 
in the sense of the most socially usefnl 
moment, in ahich to discuss any incident or any 
issue IS alter it has boon long Cuougli in the 
news columns to have become a real part of the 
nation's conversation Fditorial timeliness is 
not primarily a matter of the calendar, it is 
determined by bow quickly interest in nn issue 
or an incident spreads far enough to lasuro that 
the maxitnusn possible number of persons will 
turn to a discussion of the issue with gcuume 
interest " 

"Sovenlb, American journalism defends Amo 
ricftnism Americanism is oasumed to bo a static 
something inherited from the fathers Kow, 
Americftiusm is not a static something to bo 
dofendc<l , Americanism is n growm* some* 
thing to 1)0 iUiolope.1 If v© spent half 
tho energy we now spend upon defcndino 
Americanism in tho more creative oilieiT 
tnro ol developing Araencamsm, wo thonU 
probably discover that ita dcvelopraenl is its 
own lest defense There is just a chemical 
trace of comedy m tho fact that many editors 
who ato most ardent in defending Amcrjcanism 


could not possibly give a valid definition of 
Atuencanism It is ono of the tasks of 
journalism to transform the agitation for one 
hnndr^ per cent Americanism mto a vast 
spiritual adventure in the development of a 
coUnral Americanism whose inherent v alne and 
vmlity will be its best defense ” 

In India, too, we ace acouatomed to see 
people defending “Indianism”, “Hipdaiam , 
“Indian cnlture”, “Indian eiviUzatiOTi”, eto , 
on the assumption that these things nee 
static and have reached their full develop* 
nient But the fact is that they are not 
static , they are still growing, still develop- 
ing, and it ought to be our duty to see that 
they grow and develop along right lines 

A Modoraiaed Principle of 
Vanaprastha 

Hindus know that the first ashrama or 
stage of life is the life of a student, followed, 
after marriage, by the life of a house- 
holder This in turn is followed by tfina* 
praslha, the life o! an anchorite, the last 
ashrama being sannySsa or the life of a 
mendicant According to the highest ideal, 
the last two periods of life should be spent 
in contemplation and doing good to man 
A noted American editor nas, as the result 
of independent thinking, practically followed 
a similar ideal lYe read m 2^e Cenftiry ■ — 
“Ur Bok retired from tho editorship of The 
Ladtei Howe Jofimal and from executive respons 
ibility in the Curto Publishing Company while 
sliU in the full flush of physical nnd intellectual 
vigor not in order to loar, but in order to devote 
tbe Tuat ol Ins file to public Bemce In explain 
lug Ills resignation ho has formulated a gospel of 
rotiremout that he eotumenda to his fellows H® 
has said that he thinks every man’s life, after 
adequate preparation, should bo divided into two 
distinct peni^s — a period of personal acquisition 
and a j^riod of social service in bolialf of the 
public good " 

Mr Edward \Y Bok contributes an article 
on the subject to the same magazine and con- 
cludes — 

“No, I do not think that my doctiino i# 
wtong The way of public service docs not kail, 
ns ilr rrank says, to ‘only a loving cup* 
That may wmc But that U merely tbe tinsel 
of the world To a deeper and luore satisfying 
reward leads the way of the man who, w‘ta 
aspirations which cannot bo salisG^ by business, 
gives true Bcmce. fully and freely, without 
regard for self, without thought of award. 
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witbonl tbe hope be wiU reap what he hu 
BO'wn— the reTranl of an iimer satisfaction that 
cornea feoia the spirit o£ selfless sef\iee, na 
(liTidnl and nntrammeled But no man can feel 
what tbis IS or zacans nntil he has expenenced 
its foil expression 

•.‘And 1 TTonder i! therein does not lie tho 
difference between ilr Frank and lajself m this 
discussion be epeals from theory , I speal. 
front expenenee ‘I hare drnnIceD of the waters, 
and they aro good ’ ” 


Commercial Espionage In India 

Tinder the above caption, the /iwfo (lennan 
Commeretaf Peneif hns the following lines ■ — 

“As the obieet of the Indo-German Cant 
mental Uentte is to stnanlate India's technical 
and tndastnal development and to encoora^e 
direct commercial relations between Imha 
anch conntnes as Germany, we draw alien 
tion to the following warning that has been 
issned to German mannfactarers and exporters 
W the “Devtsrher AuMenhandel," organ o! tie 
German Association (or Foreign TeMe 

“ ‘The branches of the Commercial lotelli 
genee Departments, lo ^mbay, Delhi Dfadras, 
and other eities, as well as Sritish Chambers 
of Commerce, v«ry o(t«a enter into bneinese 
relations with ^German firms, with tbe sole 
obiect of acqninng a large assortment of 
caUlogoes and pnee lists These are then for 
warded immediately to the Urge catalogne 
collection of the Overseas Trade Office in 
London, where they are placed at tbe disposal 
ol Englisb indnatrials lor intormalioD Tbe 
abovementumed organisationa have not tbe 
slightest interest in encouraging tlio import of 
German goods into India , the very contrary is 
the case.’ 

“We trust that no lodian firm or iodivuloai 
Will lend himself to this form of espionage ’ 


‘ The Statesman of Asia’s Revolt/’ 

Such IS the title of a very interesting sod 
thonght-pTOTohing article in the June Eomra, 
‘by Mr. Upton Close, a journalist whose ex- 
perience during the last seven eventfnl years 
IQ the Orient included the editing of several 
newspapers, explorations in the famine end 
earthquake regions of China, and service 
on the staff of General TVa pei fu Tbe 
opening paragraphs of the article are qaoted 
below 

“The western boundary of Asia la no longer 
in the Ural Mountains It lies just east of 

29— U 


Poland Rnssia has severed from Europe and 
aligned herself with the Asiatic peoples That 
rathe greatest fact of postwar history Fifty 
years from now, historians of the world, 
concerned not so much with petty rivalries 
between Western Peropean states as with the 
trends of the races and civilizations, will 
set It down as the most important effect of 
the First World War 

“Asia is today m bloodless revolntion 
against Christendom— enltnrc against cnliore 
This la a revolution of self aasectioti against tho 
white man a assumption of the nnargnable 
supenonty of his system— onchallenged for 
halt a eentnfy Asia enderstands the occi 
denial a religion to be, not the Sermon on tbe 
Monnt, ( that is Oriental ) but the sincere and 
miiitant belief that scientifia and material 
exceUenee, reaching their acme in majority 
aaay and national power eonstitste the ideal 
for homan Lind and most be recognized and 
reverenced as sneb by all nations and put 
by them into practice as rapidly as possible 
Asia a demand jest now is for recognition of 
cnltural equality, althongh of a different type, 
but IS rapidly developing into an insistence 
opoD political non molestation It baa many 
mauiestatioss tbe Tnrlcisb renaissance, the 
Indian noncooperation, tbe Chinese atndent 
anti Christian movement and governmental 
flouting of foreign obligations, the Japanese 
nee equality declaration 

Russia reverting at this critical time 
from (be Europeanization of tbe Bomanoff 
regime to her true Asiatic instincts and 
amhalioos, has assumed command of the 
Asian revolution She is today the bacLboce 
of Asiatic resistance, cultural and political 
She IS tbe iconoclast who has smashed Europe 
and America s idols, floated their traditions, 
lorn Qp theic nltimatnma, made comedy of 
their diplomatic conferences, defied their 
combined armies and yet survived She has 
been saying to Turkey, to Persia, to India 
and China 

See ’ Their vaunted power la bluff and 
fheir pretended supenonty never exuted 
You have been conquered by your own 
credolity Cast off your submissiveness ' I 
am your friend I am ready to make alliance 
with yon But il yon are uncertain about 
it, take your time I will not hurry you. 

( Russia knows the Oriental temperament ) 
Bat I am of yon and with yon ’ 

‘ The man through whom Russia has been 
Bajnnw tbeso things to Far Asia, is Abraham 
Adolph Joffer— better transliterated ‘Toffee’ ”< 

He arrived in Peking last August aod 
now he is in Tokyo Tbe writer tbi^s, 

“There la nothing new in spirit or contrary 
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to tradition in ^tlus latest re npproaclimont 
m Pacific Asia And Yoffeo assures Chininiul 
Japan that Russia can go much further than 
in the past bccauso sho has cast ott all nation 
alistic imponnlism, and, ivhilo joining hands 
against l^uropo ( and America ) will no longer 
cndcaior to nggranluo herself In evidence 
whereof, the name of Russia has been droppo<l 
from the new ofliciil title of the Moscow 
regime, which iio« ucircdils its envoy to tho 
lar Pastoni nations ns the rcpreseiilatnc of 
the ‘Afliliated Sonet Ilcpohlics o! tho ^Vorld ' 

No wonder special dispensations nro being 
granted to Chineso and Tnpnncso merchants 
in Siberia, and that Lonin a first question, npon 
descending from bis sick bod, is ‘Wlmt pro 
gross 13 Yoffee making ifi tho laatV’ 

“Asia, baaing almost accepted tho while 
man’s creed, has with tho ezampla of tho war 
before her, reconsidered and tnrne<l against 
it The reiolulion is now bloodless Revo 
lutiona which begin bloodlessly do not always 
continue so Should this roiolntion, in spito 
of the efforts of tnonof aision and good will 
of both cultures, not remain so, 1 nro 
America will liaie occasion to regret tho 
circumstances and hio tho diplomacy which 
dpoYO Russia back among her Asiatic brethren” 

“Mental Training: A Remedy 
for Education ’ 

Dr Nicholas Murray Rutlor, president 
of Columbia Unirersity, said on one occasion, 
according to JTie Fomm 

“When one reflects upon tho ravages which 
have been committed in the name of education 
there 18 some excuse for wondering whether 
It would not bo adiantageona to agitato tor 
compulsory illiteracy ’ 

“ Gladstone once said “ Tbo most dis 
tinguished profess onal men bear witness, with 
an overwhelming authority, m favor o! a course 
of education in which to train the mind shall 
be the first object, and to slock it the second ” 
James Beattie put the same idea in other 
woids when he said -The aim of edncalion 
JCw ^ rather how to think than 

what to think— rather to improve onr minds 
toth^inkfor onrselves than 
the thoughts of other 

s..™ihoSr'°" “‘“d 

» .T' J'T '■“‘"'d lo Sugg.si a „„ 

‘“ft” 

flora tlo oM edocution It ironH m»ko 


the tnm 1 )ts«.U, the first ' and supreme wm. 
giving ns much knowledge ns coni i lio given in 
oxcreises and in conjunction with the training 
It woold prepare thonidnidnal for tho seven 
lives wc nil must live * n physical life, n mental 
life, n moml nnd ethical life, a civic life, n social 
life, an ncslhotie and emotional life, and a 
spintnal life ’V 


Womon as Inventors. 

IVu rend in T/ic Difcrnry Dtfjrnl — 

l>o women possess real inventive abilitv P 
There have been a Aw spcelacnlar instances, out 
may these not l>o simply 'the oxccptious that 
prove the rule P* Questions of this kind coming 
in quantity to the Woman's Rnreau of the U S 
Department of Lalxir have iiidnccd Mary Ander 
son, its Director, to issue a report on “Women’s 
ContnbutioDS in the Iield of Invention,” based 
on a study of tho records of the U S Patent 
Office Tho results show that altho tho actual 
number of patents granted to women is still 
small, tho rate of increase is notably high The 
range of this growing activity is not limited 
to tho home, but extends into munstry, commerce 
and science, and the inventions are not con 
fined lo minor accessories, but embrace basic pro 
cesses and substances " 

Tho conclusions arrived at from the 
results of the survey are stated m the report 
03 follows — 

“First In view of the handicaps under 
which women luventora have always labored, 
tho rale of increase in the number of inven 
tions patented by women and the range and 
quality of their inventive achievements furnish 
an argument for expanding women's opportu- 
nities for research and experiment and securing 
easier access to facilities essential in patent 
procedure 

‘Second Women inventors, even more than 
men, arc in need of facilities for marketing or 
promoting their patented creations, because wo 
generally more restricted in funds 
and. less informed concerning the methods of 
profitable patent disposal 

, Third The Patent Office records on the 
whole, furnish a reasonable guaranty that with 
a reduction in the oxecsstve discouragements 
due to frequent failures to realize money quickly 
on patents, with an expansion of opportunities 
for research, and with easier access to the 
to patent procedure, the nation 
will ^rewarded by the increased measure of m 
vontive service from womon of creative abilities" 
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NOTES 


Why ‘CommnnaV Franchise In 
Konya would bo Roaotlonary 
It has Ikod pointed out ft Iinndred timea 
bjr the enemies of tlie Induin cause in bog 
land, tbat it is entirelj illogical to accent 
a communal franebue in India and at tno 
lame time to relase it inKen^a Here, ttie 
fallacj, vbicli is lieneath tbe larfsco, is not 
mlised It la aappoaed, that a logical isaoe 
mnit be the same, eTen where citcumalances 
are widely ditTerent IV hat is not cfearly 
understood la that circumstances alter cases 
or, as a homely Fngtish prorerb pnts it, ' ooo 
man's food is another man’s poisoo ' The 
only Taiid reason for communal electorates, 
m eerUia parts ot India, wm the safeguard 
in^ of religious minorities I'ersonally, 1 
thiols that this itself was but a doubtfol od* 
TaoUgv, and tbat the minonties woald ba\e 
been much better terred la the long tun if 
they had tfarowm their lot in with the nation 
and bad not demanded special pririleges for 
tbemselres I feel certain that the rock, on 
which all the present councils will bo wrecked, 
if It IS not avoided or removed from the 
course,- IS communal lepresenlation The 
delegates, who eiuie to London oo board the 
‘Kaiser i Uind', told ms, that there was no 
hope for the political future of India so long 
os communal representation continued They 
declared vehemently ( to return to the Eng 
lish proverb) that, in India, commanal repre 
seutation was ‘poison* and not ‘food’ at all, 
in this mild ludian form But granted 
(hit there may be gome juatificatiad for allow 
ing, as a concession to weakness, a comuiti 
nal electorate for certain religious minorities 
in Indu m order to strengthen their position 
in the Councils and prevent them from being 
swamped , this does not meet m any way the 
Kenya case For, in Kenya, the objection to 
communal franchise is purely racial The 
Indian delegates were willing to provide 
every statutory safeguard so t^t tboLuro 
yan interests sboula not bo swamped, what 
ever the numbers of Indians might who 
were entitled to a cosnuion vote Bat from 
first to last, the Furoyans have frankly and 


openly taken up the position, that their ob< 
yction to n common franchise was raeial 
This racialism could not have been more clear 
ly expressed than at the lime of the original 
foundation of the Kenya Legislative Council 
m 1010 At that time, aFurojiean withliberal 
news proposed, that only those educated 
Indians, who held degrees m recognised Uni- 
versities, shonld be permitted to vote on a 
common register with the Furopeans But 
even this mwest proposal was rejected, on 
the ground that no one, who was not a 
Furopean by blood, must bo admitted on to 
tbe regisUr 

Thus the whole tjnestion is Konya is that 
ot ‘white prestige’ I tom first to last, wUito 
race anpremacy is Icing advocatod From 
first to last, the colour bar has been drawn 
by the white man From first to last, the 
white man stands for that colour bar in 
Africa Hrou m churches be is ready to 
stand for it, and he insists on separate 
•white’ churches Any one, who sides with 
the Indians, is treated as if he were a pariah 
from his own race I was myself called, 
a hundred times, a ‘bastard’ Englishman | 
tbe phrase was so common, that I almost got 
used to it after a while Tins, surely, is 
quito a dilTerent situation from any circum- 
stance m India, which has led for the demand 
of communal representation Tho one solid 
teason why the white men in Kenya would 
take op their rifles, rather than admit Indi- 
ans on to a common register, has been the 
prestige of tho white race They re^rd it 
ns undignified for a white man to solicit the 
vote of a coloured man — There’s the rub!' 
—If, m the decisions, which will be an 
nounced before this m published, a common 
franchise is decided on tctlhotU mermtioti, 
the Indian delegates have won If a 
communal franchise is decided on, the Indian 
delegates have lost 

C F, A 

Haji Amood Bayat 

One of the noblest men, whom I mot m 
South Africa, is Uaji Amood Bayut of 
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Africans We lia^o gone back, instead of 
forward, since those early Victorian days 

c r A 


Maritzborg He has recently been most m- 
flaential m carrying through to a successfal 
issue, as its President, the South African 
Indian Congress He is a deiout ifusalman, 
who has done honour to the religion he 
professes by his faithful performance of his 
religious duties I shall never forget his 
wonderful love and care for the orphans and 
school boys m Jlaritzburg, and how he him- 
self had become a father to them all In any 
other country he would have risen high in 
the service of the whole nation He would 
have been a 
the bounds 

But that 13 impossible Jn Natal, where 
Indians are rapidly being deprived of every 
public right, by which they might help to 
build up a true and organic SontU African 
Union’ That word ‘Union’ has become a 
misnomer It has meant, as yet, only a 

‘Union’ of the white races (the Dutch and , * , , 7 vr ,nonn 

the Enghsh), m the.r Bopremaoy nnd doimna. a.scoveraUe m life 1 do 

lion over all other raoSa '= nnjtlimg mOTilaWo abonl the 

sequence,— m the sense that the change can 
come without reflection and struggle ana 
sacrifice But 1 do mean that the next step 
in human affairs is nghtlj discovered, not by 
reference to a consciously constructed pla*** 
but by comprehending fully thb context oi 
the corporate mind 

“It follows, that all policies, which do not 
express the corporate will, fail to come alive 
I have the feeling about Kenya, that however 
long delayed the true and right policy may 
be, the ambitions and avarices of the 
settlers apparently so omnipotent, are really 


Indiana and Africans 

An esteemed friend and helper of the 
Indian canse, now m Eogland, who is a pas- 
sionate lo\ er of the Africans, has written to 
me as follows — 

“Thank jou for both your letters from 
n r.F »««« f»>. Merselles and Pott Said The onl) war of 

e 1 V ^ , moving men’s real minds is by giving them 

oE lu8 0 v,n_rel,g,oa,_comnmn.ty propott.on and In relation, .0 

that the life (which the facts signify) 
out visibly and makes its own claim This 
lias not yet been done for the Africans in 
Kenya There is never more than one right 
policy for c\ery real sitniition , just as there 
IS only one Fifth Act for King Dear That 


CPA 


Settler Dominatioa 
There IS n remarkable statement made 
m the Report of the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons, which had been 
appointed to consider and report on tbe 
protection of the aboriginal races m Attica, 
in the year 1837 The date should b© care 

fully noted It was three years after the .n^^juiciiwy eu uinuipubciib, * 

This rpads as follows — powerless— except as factors which Afimuns 
iiie settlors lu almost every colony, get strength by struKcrlinK against And, m 
having either disputes to adjust with the India, I hope it is also truef that the blind 
natives, or o aims to urge against them, the ness, on the part of the rich and powerful 
1 party, nnd OTploitora, makes their work m the end 
tberetore onght not to be a judge m such sheer futile blundering 

11 a ni 1 . 3 r "All thia that I bur e irritten, comes from 

One.n "'"'‘dering just how the various groups m 

That ao colon,, i m'™ ‘I-'S newporeecutioniu 

conLrv Inlor 1 " SoiiHi Africa, referred to in the cutting winch 

r ’ Eive full res you wnt me Tor things there, as lu East 

hnrrjmg to » orim! 

r mSmu Atno?o^ * ’u °'2' “‘sis, when it comes, the 

ofltuie te Th. onir ’'■« he purely rieial To take one 

of omno full r!.„ ' Vi P™”* P™"*' ‘hat strikes me at once on reading 

0000 EuroSiU r Kmrr''r° JO" have sent me,— why is the Indian 

anVp-rntSirgSirSterr^e ij—’ .m“p.“tmu »“th:l 
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tmncy debases its Ttctims and turns tbeir 
thonghts inwards, — should it not also extend 
at the same time their sympathies towards 
others m distress ? 1 saw the same phase in 
the I^n-African Congress at Liverpool 
JIany of the African speaters based their 
claims, — as against European exclusiveness 
and arrogance, — not on their being men and 
women, but on their being civilised, and 
therefore on quite a different level from the 
savage llTiat I am trying to say is, that 
there may be an ezclusiveness and a selfish* 
ness towards the African native, which is not 
far distant from the arrogance of the 
European ” 

IVith regard to Kenya, 1 do not thinl. 
that there is anything more necessary in 
India, at the present crisis, than that thought* 
ful and earnest people, who take op the 
Indian cause, should study carefully, at the 
same lime, the native African problcro, and 
should throw all the moral weight they pos 
Bess into the preventiou of the appalliog 
exploitation, which is decimating the Afri* 
can population If nothing is attempted 
from the Indian side to right those cruel 
^oogs , if no voice at all is raised against 
4 system of forced labour, which has helped 
to reduce the satire population by 21 per 
cent m tea years, there must be something 
radically wrong The English huoanitanan 
writer just quoted, who is entirely on the 
Indian side, and has dons more than any 
single man m England to support the Indian 
cause, has put his finger on a weakness lu 
the Indian position, which should not be 
allowed to remain He has the right to 
speak , for he has suffered mnch at the hands 
of his own countrymen for his championship 
both of the Indian and the African, and he 
speaks m the name of humanity 

E 4. 

CoQsltttxtion iB&ktag In India 

According to a Eenter's telepram, dated 
London July 15, hir Montagu has written 
a foreword to a book on Indian electioneer- 
ing by an “Indian” civilian, Mr E C Ilain 
mond, which is “being published” In this 
foj'eword Mr Montagu says 

“Kohody can prophesy what form of 
coustitatioo and methods of representation 
may ultimately lie devised for India , but tbe 
nltszaata permanent form of tbe Government 


machinery mnst bo devised by Indians in India 
and will be designed to meet the particnlar 
characteristics and genius of the Indian people ” 
Mr Jlontagn then goes on to speak of 
“the right of Indian politicians and Indian 
statesmen to secure toe grow th of and for- 
mnlate India's constitution ” In his opinion 
the constitution “given them by tbe British 
I^tliament” is a ‘ temporary constitution ” 
Beater conclndes by telling ns, that, in Mr, 
Montagu’s opinion, 

‘The task of those wishing to adapt an 
English system to Indian use is to obtain 
from the system o! popular goTermaent the 
best that the ^Vest can give and exclude any 
nndesirable fealores of its groHtb in the United 
Kingdom or elsewhere and retain for India all 
that js good m her own political heritage ” 

It IS a new note that Mr Montagn has 
8track-~-a note which is not to be found m tbe 
Montagn Chelmsford Beport, we mean, a note 
which IS new so far ns he and the generality 
of Englishmen are coceerned The only 
recent public document which may be regard* 
ed as part of India’s own contribntion to 
the contemporary history of constitution* 
bnilding and political experimentation, is 
the “Report of the Committee appointed to 
work out tbe details of the Scheme” of “Coa* 
stilutionsl Developments in Mysore ” The 
‘ form of constitution and methods of repre* 
eentation” devised m it by “Indian politici- 
ans and statesmen,” have been “designed to 
meet tbe particular characteristics and geni- 
us of the ludtan people ” An attempt has 
also been made in it “to obtain from the 
eystem of popular government fke best that 
Me Best can pire and twhide anij-ttudestrahle 
ftatnrci of tM groieth m the Utttled Kvigdom 
orelsfwAere, andvetam /orfndm altthnt is 
good t« }er oicnyohticaf heritage ’’ 
ika, tutse. eJ.s/i otJuwi 

some that the new note which Mr Montagn 
has strnck is the resnlt of a pernsal of this 
Mysore Beport In fact, our impression 
IS that it IS this report which has led him 
to think that the ultimate form of the Indian 
constitution must be devised by Indian’s 
ID India and will be designed to meet the 
particular characteristics and genias of the 
ludian people, and that we must obtain the 
beat from the eystem of popular government 
that the '\> est can give, excluding nndesir* 
able features of its growth in the United 
Kingdom and retaining for India all that is 
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good m her own political heritage lie 
ndmitB that we ha%e a political heritage of 
onr o^Yn which is worth keeping 

This report has already eAoked criticism 
and may evoke yet more criticism There 
IS nothing unnatural and unerpected m all 
this 'While reading it, we also could not 
endorse all that has been written the 
Committee But we could not imt be stnick 
with the fact that nothing similar has 
hitherto been written and that it is an 
honest and statesmanlike and, in part, 
original effort to work out the details of a 
constitution for an Indian Stale, from which 
not only Mysore but all other Indian States 
and the whole of British India may and 
ought to derive benefit All M L A’s, 
11 Ii C 8, members of the Council of State, 
lournalists and publicists should read it 
With some slight editing, it may very well 
be recommended to be read by our students 
of political science in out uuiiersities 


A ConBtitntion for an Indian 
State 

Such being, in our opinion, the ^-alue and 
impomnce of this masterly and statesman* 
like Mysore report,* we make no excuse for 

fT, pointed out in our last number, 

the chairman, Dr Bra.endraimth Seal, and 
the member, o! the dommittee had not a 
m,i?r.i“il‘° y'o'ipon The Deiyan an- 
vmnm.tl l'‘°J '1'°'“’ ‘>>0 hljsore Go 

Yornment had determined ivlmt they ..ere to 
nfo Committee ™ merely 

constitutional developments m Mysore ” as 
announced hy the Dsiun No doubt a. we 

ra'lueo'’di'd °not°t‘ 1” 

tc“L“7,r™*iTea?t 1 !“” “• 

.bihtios ^evetfhe^ea^^^ has L 
in mind that it had a strictlv ant; borne 
and were not tree 5,‘‘odor"“„>g/e±‘n.2‘‘ 
pendently or ,!« hnila.L np n“ ew 

constitution tor the State lf„ term, ol 
rolereiice did not empower them to lay down 

• ConatihttmialD \eluji till xn 21 /tore Jfc 

) (/rf of lU CoiimUtcc to Work OxttJe 

Details (/the Schen^ Bangalore Govomment 
Trcbs Tncc Ouo Enpeo 


0 ntrtv policy or to modilly tho settled policy 
of tho State 

The Comrnittto IiaYO done their work 
within these limits They have so visualised 
the reforms and embodied them in such a 
constitutional pattern as to open out a great 
future for Slysore and the lly soreans— and 
that at no distant date, and establish a plan 
of popular go^ eminent which would be far 
better than a mere parliament of intermedia* 
^riea There is room in it not only for a 
legislative body, but also, for Intlialtte and 
Re/eremhim And this initiative and referen 
dum would in the near future be conducted 
according to the mandates of the primary 
assemblies of the people But for tbe present, 
as in rural constituencies only 3 or 4 per cent 
of tho male rural population would have the 
franchise, as there are communal differences, 
yealousies, bickerings and strifes, and as large 
communities of Pnnehamas, peasants, arti- 
sans, traders, etc , are m a state of helpless 
illiteracy and ignorance , if the power of 
mandatory referendom be given now to the 
representatives of only 3 or 4 per cent of the 
male popnlation, it would be tantamonnt to 
placing the masses of the people under 
the absolute power of a narrow oligarchy 
For this reason, before the introduction 
of mandatory power or obligatory mandate, 
extension of the franchise and spread 
of education are required, both of which 
has been suggested in the Report There 
IS need of growth for some years, es 
pecially of concerted action and coopera 
tion among the communal divisions It 
may be mentioned here incidentally that for 
reasons like the above, both Africans and 
Indians in Kenya have pleaded for the con 
tinuance of Crown Colony Government there 

some y ears to come As regards Mysore, 
we have even heard that there are some re 
presentatnes of the backward communities 
and minority communities who are at pre 
sent opposed to making the Representative 
Assembly and the 1 egislative Council all 

mail as that would, in their opinion, be an 

the, r fears are, 

Eut tEni*- “te, unfounded or exaggerated, 
but their existence cannot be den.ed^^ 

the reforms'^oTn bound to accept 

their ground ‘'i 

scheme for cranipii Government 

details nnd^oll^^ 

° loteshadoved the future asto 
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result m a constitation which 13 calcula 
ted to lessen commanal differences, extend 
the enffrage, and help m the speedy growth 
ofagoTernmentof tfie people by the mass 
ofthe people—notby a mere oligarchy of 
pro^rtied clashes or so-called intellectnals 
It his been shown m the Committee's re 
port how India, steering clear of ‘imitation 
mama, can bnild a constitution, which. 
While conformable in its spirit and its basic 
features to the Indian social and political 
^itiOD, 18 yet m a line with the most 
mt^ern twentieth-centnry developments of 
polity m world history, such as we find in 
bwitzerland, for example India and China 
wone are now m a position to male original 
contributions of this sort to the bistorv of 
constitution making and of political exMri 
nentation This has been attempted by the 
omraittee, thongh, of course, keeping in 
lew the actual local conditions and condi 
tion of the masses m Slysore 

Tor performing a task of this nature, 
«taay of constitutions, Western 
and Eastern, and of world culture, is needed 
‘ poetically 

ft «?1 study— if they study 

at all-only the British Parliamentary con 
! Tle-o .. m th.t coMliOtion 

responsible government’ in the technic*! 

fat neither in the United States, 
nor m Switzerland ( we need not speak of 
Japan , » t , in real democracies, is there 
any such ‘responsible government ’ Instead, 
e find there are Executives who are 
Memorable but who at the same time are 
ine Mrvante, not the masters of the people 
Ihe pattern of the British Parliament 
nas become ont of date and as recent 
istorv goes to show, nnworkable Beredi 
ry legislators are an anaohronistu Only 
years ago the revising powers of 
e House of Lords have been curtailed 
f aystcra has become effete, 

1, ’ ’’•‘h the growth of a complex civilisa 
, and the evolution of opinion and 
social legislation, have come many 
groups— shifting and loosely co-ordinated 
g oups, instead of only two parties So 
f>f heec obliged to try the system 

Bat that is against her 
sT/. ^ and, moreover, it cannot 

j> a stable or effective Government 
ritishers have been appointing com 
devmes* fia-jiasout new constRutional 
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In these circumstances, the Committee 
bad to seriously consider what kind of con 
gatution ought to be adopted in an Indian 
For a State like Mysore, with a com- 
^ct agncnltnral population of six millions, 
a bi rameral legislature, ‘responsible govern- 
ment and -party government with removable 
of intermediaries 

Initiative and Referendum ofthe primary 
assemblies of the people, were neither safe 
nor calculated to produce good rosnit.? 
Mere shibboleths and ‘imitation mama’ can- 
not build up a nation or a people 

Moreover, nnleu we coii mate villaee 
Boveroment b, the villaje eommaml.es rml. 
popniar Bomrnment in India mast remain 
popnlar only in name 

Tho Mysore Report 

In the first chapter ofthe Report the 
Committee have ilelched a general plan 
pointiog ont, as ilwere, egoal tlward, wVoh 
noald be made to 
move In the second nnd third ohanlets, they 
P”"'" ‘S' Oovetm 

ment has nctnally given at present ResL 
vattens to the pteromll ve of the Sovereign a^d 
other similar ecln aTit.es were binding 1 ° thn 
Cnmmjltee according to tho Annnnncnm ent 
Bnt the Committee have repeatedly hinted 
that these are incidental to the tran^if nn i 
stage With the extension of 
there will grow tho mandatory nharacK 
the reFcreudum — not onlv hv “ 

momentum of the people 
behind their representatives in the 
Mandate, of the Repr.sen mti v' 
in rerercnco to the legislal.v. Ginn”. ^ 
cxpccM to 'atriv.' ,n tho near fntare Thf 
^miaittee have said m their renort G,»f 
Representative Assembly, m 
future, oust represent the nrimm— ° 
comprising all the adnlt c.Len,^ 

lUo iteserrations to tli<. p tv 

gative are for passing regulati^^ 
remonug deadlocks for fov 

boons ( le, for Mttinl ^Tl. 
prerogatives and bestomn® 

rojel prerogative wdl no 1 .™,X „‘e°eded 
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For, in a nnitary sovereignty, the people are 
the sovereign— the Ruler represents that 
sovereignty as a sjmbol— and as soon as tlie 
people’s mandate is established, the preroga- 
tive acts in accordance with the mandate 
But for the development and establishment 
of the popular mandate, eitension of suRrage 
and political education are absolutely 
necessar) — and necessary tvmediately 

Whether we consider thepopulation, size, or 
traditions and conditions of the Indian States, 
their future becomes hopeful only if they 
have this unitary constitution with a Refer- 
endum and Initiative in the hands of the real 
body of -the people (the primary assemblies 
in the country comprising nil adult citizens) 
This 13 real democracy Otherwise that 
kind of representative government which 
consists in a mere parliament of interme- 
diaries or middlemen, ‘representing’ the 
people because they manage to get them- 
selves elected, is only a disguised oligarchy 
There the representatives soon grow into a 
Doorgeoisie or bosses or a group of labour 
sardara , they form tings and caucuses, 
with vested interests The real people— the 
niillions in the fields, factories and work- 
shops, ate deprived of all share and voice m 
the government even universal adult 
suffrage cannot prevent this, for the middle- 
men or intermediary representatives manage 
the whole show m their onn interests 
Then, in consequence, follows revolt of the 
primaries, through direct action, strikes, 
riots, d,c Thereby social happiness and 
well being ate constantly jeopardised and 
impaired, and government and administration 
become equivalent to civil war or social avar 
But if there be a regularly constituted body 
for referendum, the body politic is insured 
against all such disturbing factors and 
forces 


This sort of referendum is the only means 
of securing teal responsible government, 
for, real lesponsibility cannot be secured by n 
more parliaraanl of inteimediaries For 
example, Mr Lloyd George came into power 
by securing a majority on certain election 
issues then now issues emerged— he and his 
party no longer represented tlie people— but 
nevertheless, for } ears he remained Dictator 
and governed against the wishes and politica 
coHMctions of the people On the other 
hand, the ministera may represent the ma- 
tbe people outside ratliament. bat 
may yet be defeated by a chqoo or combina- 


tion o£ parlies in Parliament This happens 
frequently m France Therefore, reference 
to the body of the people, r c , to their dele- 
gates charged with mandates as regards tbe 
legislative or financial programmes from 
year to year, is essential , and this reference 
ought to be regular, not epasmodio or catas- 
trophic 

Such referendum is usually to individuals 
by ballot But it is now understood tthat 
only principles and objects should be referred 
— not individual clauses of bills ; and there 
should be a better method than ballot by 
'individuals After discussion m the primary 
assemblies, the delegates should come with 
mandates for discussion in Assembly, for 
giving shape to the people’s mandates on 
the principles, ends and objects underlying 
Bills Provision of this nature has been 
made m the Mysore Report The existing 
Mysore Representative Assembly has been 
eo “visualised” as to provide for this This 
Assembly is not a Legislative Council that it 
would continue to sit in the seat of the 
Government for months nt a stretch The 
members of the Assembly are to meet twice 
a year for a week or two at a time, and will 
then merge into the body of the people m 
the heart of the country This sort ©^refer- 
endum IS a sort of panohayet of panohayets or 
super panchayet of the real peopZe of India 
It 13 tbe crown and consummation of that 
which IS distinctive of the political genius 
of India m the history of the world This is 
true Nationalism — the true contribution of 
India out of the depths of her agelong ex 
pcrience to the contemporary history of 
constitution building At the same time it 
will be of an advanced modern type , — for 
til© complex law making process in a modern 
state requires not only a Legislature ( single 

^®®hle ) but a popular initiative and 
referendum organ or machinery as well 

The Mysore constitution of the near future 
foreshadowed by the Committee is an ideal 
constitution for email states It is better 
than the Provincial and Central British Indian 
constitutions Even the British Parliament is a 
parliament of intermediaries without referen- 
dum but with only a catastrophic or periodic 
dissolution With a House of hereditary legis- 
r ** mediaeval constitution not fit 

for the present day It is only conventions 
Trticu are the growth of seven centuries and 
tne splendid political sagacity of the British 
people and the aristocracy which liave secured 
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for it what success it lias had in our day 
Still with ftdalt sndtage Labour {area lU ra 
Great Critaiu 

The Mysore Report provides for an irremov- 
able executive who are the servants of the 
people, a bareancracj who are not mediators 
but only media 

Of course, we apeat of the type here 
There may be different Linda of proviaioas, 
all conforming to the same type, bat varying 
according to the condition of the people 
The franchise may be more or less extended, 
the composition of the Representative 
Assembly and of the Legislative Council 
may be different, the reservations to the pre 
rogative of the Crown may be different, 
and the referendnm to the Legislative Conned 
may be immediately mandatory or mandatory 
in the more or less distant future 

Id Mysore, having regard to the condiiton 
of the people, the ereetorate caooot at 
present be enlarged more than four or five 
times , after the Hrat two elections— say sit 
years hence, a further considerable extension 
would be possible and necessary In both the 
Representative Assembly and the Legislative 
Council a nominated clemeat lias been kept 
In the B A ten out of 250 members will 
ha nominated , they will represent mioorities 
that ate not yet organised Labonrers have 
DoUniops, some depressed claries have no 
Associations So long as they are not organ 
ued, the Government may nominate Aeir 
representatives for them This is better than 
denying them representation m the Relorios 
on the excuse tliat they have no Ifnioos or 
Associations Of coarse, ns soon as they have 
Gnions or Associations, they will elect their 
representatives 

The nominated members of the R A 
are a very small minority and can do no 
harm But m the Legulatire Conned, 
the nominated members will be 2oont of a 
total of 50 ( which is the maximum strength 
of the Council fixed in the Annonneement } , 
20 of the nominees being officials and & oon* 
officials There are to be 22 elected non- 
officials Me should have preferred ao 
elected non official majority, instead of which 
the Committee have provided an elected 
ctim nominated non-ofhcial majority This 
IS not latisfactory, as nominated non 
officials generally side with officials 

"What may be said m favour of the 
t^mmittee, is, that they have reconunended 
that the number of members of the Legisla- 
30—15 


tire Council be increased, so as to include 
sonui cepresentativea of the eight district 
boards, aud also some interest and func- 
tion groups This will, of course, be without 
any increase of the ofltciala, and the addi 
tioQS will all be under elected members 
If the twenty official members are an in- 
dispensable minimum — if they are all minis- 
ters lu fact, corresponding to the Ministers 
m Parliament and other assemblies, re 
presenting separate departments or boards, 
their number conld not have been reduced 
Therefore, the real remedy is to increase 
the strength of the L C from 50 to 
SO, the additional SO to be elected, and at 
once jon have only 25 per cent officials 
and 7o per cent non-officials, — 28 per cent 
notninated and 72 per cent elected In para 
graph 2oO of the Report, the Committee 
nave recommended increase of the strength 
of the L C in the immediate future 

As regards reservations to the Crown, it 
has to he observed, that hitherto the 
Crown has possessed absolnte power The 
Committee have recommended the mainten- 
ance of these reserved powers only in three 
circaoistances ( o ) for removing dead 
locks between R A and L C , ( b ) for 
further constitutional developments and 
c } for safety and tranquillity of the 
tate 

Id addition to these, 

The Legislative Council RcgoLatiou now 
m force provides for the exercise by His 
Highness of the prerogative of sanctioniog n 
bill with Buy alteration His Highness may 
consider necessary and that tl ere shall bo no 
motion or discussion conceruiug tbo exercise 
of this prerogative This is the power of inter- 
polation reserved to the Head, and this has not 
bceo touched by tl e Bi^orms 

Even in the United States, the President 
has the power of vetoing a bill which has 
been duly passed by the two Houses of 
the legislature But he does not possess the 
power ot sanctioning bills with alterations 
nor do we know ot any other advanced 
constvtnUon which gives the Head of the 
State this power Mb do not dispute that 
tn Mysore as sbe ts at present, this power 
may be necessary But if there are prece 
dents in nny modern constitution for such 
a power, these ought to have been men 
tiooed in the Report 

In the tlnited States, if a Bill be 
passed by the Legislature twice by a 
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prescribed inajontj, it c-rnnot bo \olopd 
We do not know if, under tbeir terms 
of reference, the M^soio Coinniitleo wore 
competent to make a similar rtcomnu ndntion 
for Mj sore 

Last comes the question of mandates of 
the R A to the L C In the Report the 
Committee say again and again that snch 
mandates ( ns regards principles, objects, 
methods, &o,of bills of law, taxation and 
budgets ) are bound to come and comoaorj 
earlj , onlj some more primarj education 
(Jfjsore has compnlaorj education m some 
areas and must extend it ) and extended 
Bullrage are neceasarj Otherwise to giao 
absolute mandatory power immediate!} to 
the representatn es of only 3 or 4 per cent of 
the adult males uonld be, ns pointed out 
before, m the circumstances of a State 
like Mjsore, to create an absolute oligarclij. 
Any coromunit) uitli such absolute man- 
date might pass iniquitous measures against 
minorities ( whether of numbers or of 

S oliticnl or social status, r < 7 , I’aiichamas, 
-urabas, Jfohaniedans, Brahmins, Ac ) There 
is the veto of the Crown, no doubt , but it 
IS tlie part of statesmanship to see that there 
are as few occasions forn^etoas possible 
Besides, when L 0 and It A unite, the ^eto 
would be difHcult to exercise, and would 
create bitter unrest and commotions Bence, 
in a body politic dnided into multiple com- 
munities fighting one another — with an unedu- 
cated and easily swajed proletariat,— with 
a franchise to propertied classes forming 
3 or 4 per cent of the male popula- 
tion, there should be two safeguards, tiz 
the action of the L 0 , and the veto 
of the Croivn And these ha^ e been provided 
vVe have gnen so much space to a 
consideration of the Mjsore constitution, 
because the general principles we have 
dwelt upon apply to the 700 Indian States 
and to British India as well Tor, British 
India also must move towards a unitary 
sovereignty ( the sovereignty of the people 
of which the Crown or the elected H^d 
is the symbol and the representative, the 
representative character of the Crown or the 
el^ected Head being made real and articulate 
through a referendum machinery ) Pro- 
Mncial British India must also provide 
for a referendum, not through a Renresent- 
atne Assembly like that of Mysore, bn^ 
^rough some other machinery suited to the 
vast dimensions concerned British India 


( w« mtnii both the Cintrnl and tho I'roMa- 
cml Goaernmonts ) also must gi\o re- 
presold itioii to function groups and interest 
groups oior andaboio torritonal or neigh- 
liourhood groups, ns this is an indispensable 
requirement ot twontietli certury social, 
economic and political conditions Aboie 
fill, British India must, as Mysore has done, 
proaide not only for legislatne formulation 
iiy Legislatiae Council, but also for an 
initiative and referendum body or nncbi 
nory, and expert boards for regional 
survey, experiment and advice, both for 
legislation and administration — especially 
developement, intensive development British 
India must also eschew the doomed two-party 
system with so called responsibility to inter- 
mediaries or middlemen, and evolve an irre- 
mombio exeonlne ( like Switzerland, U,S A , 
and other advanced democratio countries), 
who wiU be servants, not masters, of the 
people, to carry out the people's will as ex- 
pressed through the three-lold law-making 
organ described m tlm Report as follows — 

“In fact instiad of two stage*, there ought 
to be normally at least three, iii a motlom lau* 
making organ of a State — 

‘(1) There is the representation of wants 
and grievances, with power of initiative, from 
the primary assemblies— (corresponding roughly 
to the functionnof the Representative Assonibly) 

* (2) There is next tlie formulation of law, 
policies and programme*, by a body represent 
mg the collectuo wisdom and experience of 
tbo people — (correspouliing to the work of the 
Legislative Council) , 

“(3) Subsidiary or preliminary to (2) there 
roust Iw consultation of trained experts in tho 
complicated technical business which devolves 
on a modern legislature, if its laws are to be, 
ae they must be, in conformity with scientific 
norms and standards, or i\ ith natural, biological 
and sociological law (This corresponds to the 
work of Standing Advisory Committees or 
Boards, internal or external to tho legislature) 

‘The legal drafting and codifying comes 
under (3) rather than under (2), and need not 
be separately enumerated 

|Note — The referendum completes the circle 

‘‘IG This 13 tbo natural three fold division 
Jn the process of Ivw making, requiring three 
organa dilTorently constituted and differently 
rencitoning, — but a double deliberation in two 
Cl ambers is at once defectiv e and redundant ” 

In British India also, as in the proposed 
Mysore constitution, the bureaucracy must 
be a mere limb ot instrument of the Unitary, 
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Soverei^nt} — not co sljarera lu so^erelgnt^ 
la British India, also, whenever the veto 
13 esercised, there mast be an obligator/ 
referendum to the people outside the Legisla 
tare of introduction 

We haie said above that in British India 
also there must be unitary sovereignty of the 
people, and an irremovable executive who 
are the servants of the people, giving eilect 
to the will of the people not only in legiala'* 
tion bat also in administration, mclnding 
financial administration Among sever^ 
other features these two constitutional 
features are bound to come Bui Hits vtll be 
ghIj after the Judianisatiou of the 
bureaiicrary Ihe present, mainly foreign, 
bnreancracy claim-^and it u a recent claim, 
that thej represent the sovereign Parliament 
of Britain as agents , and perhaps this is 
constitutionally maintainable also Conse 
quently at present the Government of India 
la of & dualisliQ type in fact Our great 
problem is to convert tins duahstic type into 
a aoitarv type It will not do to merely 
abolish djarcliy Me vrant unitary sove 
reignty of our people, not a sovereignty 
divided between two parliaments or two 
people The Head of the Govern-neot-'* 
whether called Oovernoc General or by any 
other name— should be a symbol and repre 
eeatative of that unitary sovereignty of lb© 
people, making his representative character 
real by the working of the reference or 
referendum machinery 

One of the ^ost statesmanlike and in 
slructive sections of the Report is that which 
deals with the protection and representation 
of minorities The methods lecotatneoded 
are the best that we have «eeD The follow 
ing extract Irani a minute of dissent gives 
an idea of their character — 

“The essence u( the eolation is that what is a 
minority is determined by tl e test of representa 
tion secured vrluch is applicable to all If (he 
wpresentstion sccnreit through the gvneial 
Rlectorstcs is not a <ate, then the best roorso 
IS to give such imnonties representation throogL 
Associations It is farther provided that these 
Associations should satisfy some simple tests 
to chow tl at they are living instiintioss and 
not merely a congenes of iiidividnals banded 
together for the sole purpose of «eennn*r the 
franchise The main tests proposal are the 
number of members working as evidenced 
re^^nlar meetings and Rp^istrstioa as showing 
that it has the inletests of tl e Ilinority at 
heart laeoltative repre^sentatien has the 


sopremo merit of stimulating the Minority to 
active interest, in tho well being of the group 
On the contrary, witbont such safeguards, it is 
likely to degenerate into artificial ' Old Sarums 
and ccftse to be a constitutional device ” 

The rights of bringing representations 
before the Representative Assembly and of 
petition to the Legislative Council are valu- 
able, and should be introduced in British 
India 

It seems to us that the majont/ of the 
Committee were wrong m considering the 
qaefitioh of the removal of the sex disquali 
fication of candidates to be outside the terms 
of reference lor in the terms of reference 
we find the following “(5} To propose the 
qualifications and disqnahhcatious for candi- 
dates to the Assembly “As regards the 
Legislative Council ■ — (1) To propose 
the qualifications and disqualifications of 
candidates ” IV'e i^ee with Messrs S 
VenVatesaaiya and C Srinivasa R&o Jhat 
women onght to have been given the right 
to become ''andidates for election on the 
same terms as men, in adition to the right of 
voting, which they have been given 

\\ e expected to find the entire Announce- 
ment reprMiiced somewhere in the Report, 
but have not fonnd it 


Political Partisanship 

It IS Well known that the Montagu Chelms- 
ford reforms hare not proved in practice and 
In actuality what the Indian Liberals expect 
«d them to be , and many of these Liberals 
have themselves admitted this fact 

I or this reason one frequently finds Ivon 
cooperating yournals assumiug a superior 
air and telling the Moderates or Liberals 
in effect ‘Me told you so, you fools and 
dopes I M e knew beforehand that the Re 
Forms were dead sea apples, and the promises 
held out wonid either be explained away or 
not kept But you feola had great faith in 
the sense of justice and generosity of British 
statesmeo in India and Britain , and so you 
have been served right ’ Such taunts aud 
such airs of EUpenority are not m harmony 
with the spirit of ahimsS and that brotherly 
love and forbearance and that meekness 
which, m theory, ought to characterise all 
followers and co vrotkera of Mr M ^ L 
Gandhi 

The Moderates or Liberals, too, have been 
similarly wanting m brotberlv feelings 
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They, too, along with Anglo Indians, have 
again and again pointed out that Swaraj has 
not come within the period promised, that m 
spite of Mr Gandhi’s teachings and example,^ 
there has been himsa instead of ahimsS, that 
the outtnrn and use of khaddar, instead o£ 
increasing, Ins been gradually decreasing, Ac 

The fact, of course, is that the faith and 
hope of both the parties have proved illn- 
Eorj But such disappointments and disillu- 
sionment are not new in the world’s liistor} 
"We are all human, and have human limita- 
tions 

It IS not given to anj of us to know for 
certain what lies hidden in the womb of 
futuritj Some of our forecasts turn out 
true, some false 

bo, the faith and hope of all of us may 
sometimes prove delusive 

But chanty remains It is the part of 
wisdom to bo charitable In and out of sea- 
son we Indians often parade our epiritualitv 
A practical proof of tins spirituality would 
be given if we could bo more charitable, 
forbearing and meek 


The Nabha Abdication 
The “abdication” of the Maharaja of 
bablia has produced much excitement, 
particularly among the Sikhs, as it was 
bound to 

The treatment meted out by the British 
Government to the Maharaja of hnbba has 
shown, as was evident also from the 
Government’s dealings in the past with some 
other rulers of some other Indian States, 
that ll ese unluckj big folk do not possess 
even those rights which oven humble in 
dividunls of the Bul ject Indian race possess 
Genernlh, such Indians have an open Inal, 
when thej are accustd of some offence’ 
Ibey can engage counsel m self defence, 
and product exculpating and rebutting c\i 
denct Thej are in inanj cases tried “by 
their peers , when the presiding ludgo con- 
ducts the trial with tho'lulp of jS t 
most case-, the accustd ptrson, when con 
vicled, has the right of appeal 

'I"’ >'»> l>»'i on 

U'O (.mirnmfnl Iiai not pnb 
lilhecl till detail! ot 11, e ca.o It is not 
known whtUit r Iht 'Nluhamja was allowed to 
trtyn nnd < "ipiri; Conn,, | ,„ „i[ 

whtlbir ht was allowed to produce any tx 


culpating or rebutting ov idence He has not 
been tried by Ins peers He has not Iiad the 
right of appeal 

The establishment of the council or 
chamber of princes, yclept “Narendra 
Mandal”, was announced with much fan- 
faronade It has held some sittings, tbo, 
attended with much pomp and pageantry 
Cases of dispute between two princes ore 
eminently fit for being placed before this 
chamber of princes If the case between 
Patiala nnd Nabha had been placed before 
the chamber or before a committee of its 
members chosen by itself, the Maharaja of 
Nabha would have felt and his countrymen, 
too, would have felt that he liad been tried 
by his peers If such cases are not to come 
before the chamber, Indians may ask, will 
the chamber simply ‘cut grass’ f 

The Government of Indu have enacted a 
law for the protection of princes against the 
onslaughts of those formidable creatures, 
the “native” journalists of India But it 
cannot be nnd lias never yet been alleged 
against the worst of that pestilential tribe 
that they ever brought about the abdication 
or deposition of any ruling prince But the 
political ofRcets of the Government of India 
have more than one such exploit to their 
credit It IS not contended that in every 
such case the politicals were in the wrong 
and acted deliberately in an iinjnsl and ty ran 
meal manner But neither can or should 
It be asserted that they were always right 
lor after all, even a political is a human 
I eing, nnd has the shortcoming and limita- 
tions of all human beings So, for the Pro- 
tection of Princes against Politicals, there 
onght to be a law, conferring on the princes 
the right to demand nnd obtain an open Inal 
by or with the help of their peers, according 
to the ordinary processes of the law 

I rom all that has appeared in the 
jMipors, It seems reasonable to conclude 
that the abdication of the Maharaja has 
not been voluntary , he has been obliged 
ol^ioate in order to avoid a worse fate 
The offence with which he has been 
charged is tint some of his ofTicors got 
some I'atiala oflicers punished on charges 
which Were false, and that he was aware 
of these proceedings, but did not do any- 
thing to put a atop to them or imnish hts 
offending ofUtrs fla Govuriimuit has not 
the offences of which 
the iatnla officers wtrt falsely nllcgcd to 
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have heen gailtr and ■what panishmenta 
were nnjnslly inflicted on them Unless 
these are knoan, it cannot be decided 
whether the practical deposition of a poten 
tate has or has not been an excessive punish* 
tnent 

Nabha is not an independent State , 
bat Btill the statns of its ruler is, m theory 
at least, higher than that of a magistrate 
or a police snperintendent of a Critish Indian 
District ilany cases are reported from 
time to time in the newspapers of some 
magistrate or some police snperintendent 
ha-nug punished or having bronght about 
the pantshment of some innocent men, in 
order simply to break their spirit or becanse 
the men nere political agitators or •non* 
co-operators or had given offence to the 
aforesaid officer in some way or other 
Dot who e>er heard of snch officers being 
dismissed or compelled to resign * 

From the side of the Sikhs it has been 
said that the Maharaja of Kabbv was a 
ions man, a great upholder of their 
*anlh, a friend ot the Akalis, and a mao 
who was possessed ot a spirit ot tndepend 
ence So tne Sikhs think that his forced 
abdication is a blow indirectly stmck at 
them andht their rising temper 

It has also been recalled that when the 
Maharaja was the Ttkka Sahib he was a 
member of the Indnn Legislative Cooncil 
ot tlio<e days, and, along with tbe late ^Ir 
G K Gokhale, voted against the sedilions 
meetings bill 

So It IS not improbable th-vt, tbongb 
technically the offence charged against him 
has been the occasion ot his turn, the 
real canse of his downfall was his spirit of 
independence and lus devotion to Sikbism 


Tho Allianco Bank Afiair 
The meaning of the Imperial Bank 
coming to the rescue of tho Alliance 
Bank after its failure Las now become 
clear The 50 per cent of the liabilities 
of that bmk which the Iiopeiial Btnk has 
ondertaken to pay to tbe creditors, is 
nothing bat a loan advanced to the Alliance 
Bank on the credit of the Govemmeiit of 
India And it has been said that the 
Government has given this loan, amount 
ing in round numbers to 4 > roilhons of rupees, 
to prevent a janic, etc Ivow, the Alliance 
Bans is a European bank Immedutely 


following its failure, two other banka failed, 
wtiich were Indian Why did not Govern- 
ment come to the rescue of these Indian 
banks * l\ hen the People's Bank of Lahore 
failed, vvhy did not Government advance any 
loan to it f 

Should the liquidators of the Alliance 
Bank fail to realise the fall amonnt advanced 
to it by Government, the Indian tax-payers 
would have to snffer Why should they 
snffer ? And what moral right has Govern- 
ment to spend any money without getting 
such expenditure voted as part of the 
Budget ? 

In ail big transactions of the British 
Government m India there is racial dis- 
crimination And yet Earl Wmterton and 
men of hi* ilk boast of the British Empire 
brand of justice for which millions m Asia 
noold, 10 his opinion, give their all ' 


Traffic m immoralttr 
Though It is true that no social evil can 
be eradicated by iegislation alone, tt is also 
troe that legislation is one of the effective 
means to that end, and that if there be a 
determination to destory tbe evil, laws can 

? ;iTe great help We are, therefore, in 
avour of legislation to get proenrers, 
brothel keepers, honae-owners who let their 
hooves for such immoral nse, those who 
solicit 01 help in solicitation, and anch other 
persons punished 

But along with and m addition to such 
legislation, it is necessary to undertake an 
inquiry into the genesis and spread of the 
evil Those earnestly interested m reform 
in the direction of social purity ought to 
investigate why some girls and women take 
to tbe path of vice 

W hat proportion of them do so willingly, 
nod why ^ If the economic and moral causes 
are ascertained, proper remedies can be 
applied Many girls and women are undoubt- 
edly tempted and ensnared What means and 
methods are adopted and what inducements 
ate offered by the agents of hell ^ If these are 
known, preventive and educative steps may 
be taken It is known that sometimes when 
a voung widow takes or is made to take one 
false step, there is no forgiveness for her 
she IS lost to society for ever, and there is 
no wav left for her but to followThe path 
of shame If such widows could obtain 
refuge and were trained to support them- 
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Belves by honesl ^\olk, thej wonld be Ba\ed, 
and the gain to society would be immense 
Another subject of enquiiy ought to be 
the connection between the social evil and 
the child marriage of girls and the practi 
call) enfoiced lifelong widowhood of e\en 
girls of tender age 1 hat many girl widows 
are recruited for immoral tiaffic is well 
known So the connection between tbe 
social evil and enforced widowhood is 
apparent But the connection between 
female child marriage ind the social evil is 
not so apparent but there is a connection 
■\Ve are convinced tnat one of the effective 
means of combating the social evil wonld be 
to pat a atop to child marriages and to 
encourage the remarriage of girl widows 
Big cities like Calcutta Bombay, etc , 
are great haunts of vice And in these 
cities the disparity between the numbers of 
men and women is very great This dis- 
parity means that there are large numbers 
of men who Ine outside the pale of home 
influence and without the companionship of 
their wives ( if they are married ) and other 
female members of their families This is 
one of the causes of the social omI All 
possible means should be adopted to lessen 
the disparity between the numbers of men 
and of women in cities Suburban areas 
should bo opened out, and cheap sanitary and 
morally wholesome houses buiU thereupon 
There should be cheap light tailnaya ( under 
ground, where necessary ) connecting the 
suburbs with the city centres 

Along with these steps, the distribution 
of wealth should be made more p<}uilable, 
BO that wage earners raaj be able to live with 
their families, in the suburbs at any rate if 
not in the cities ’ 

Villages should he so improved and mo 
dernised and village life made so remuneratne 
as to pre\ent further emigration to towns 
from Milages This is, no doubt, a large 
order But as the stamping out of the social 
evil IS a still larger order, wc have to speak 
of ail possible means * 

Big industrial centres where there nro 
large factories e pupped with power driven 
machinery, are haunts of Mce lU reason 
IS parlh the san e as that which has given to 

ceottta there are thoanirds oE me,, h„„„ f„ 
trora tlieir home. Tillage, „„a 
tonoul and, .omelimei, ticewrie lahout 
malre them i tone to lice Thanks to the 


excise policj of Government, industrial areas 
have been provided with liquor shops These 
add to their vicious tendencies There are 
also women labourers living far from their 
houses and families ilie quarters in which 
tliese men and women live ire not such as 
to promote inoralitj Moreover, these men 
and vvomen have little inoral and religions 
education 

If vice must be stamped out, there are 
only two possible alternatives All owners 
of factories like those we are speaking of 
should bo obliged by law to provide decent 
family qmiters to tlieii laborers and to pay 
them such wages as would enable the workers 
to at least feed and clothe their families, and 
lopiovtde for the physical recreation, the 
moral education and morally harmless enter 
lainment of the labourers Other improved 
conditions are needed, but we cannot here 
enter into details 

It may be objected that industries can 
not be earned on, not at le ist with profit, on 
such conditions ^^e do not think that that 

15 true If capitalists be content with tquit 
able dmdends and do not want to become 
bloated masses of morbid fat, industries 
can be carried on without moral and plijsi 
cal injury to multitudes of men and women 

But if It be a fact that vice must be an 
unavoidable accompaniment of large scale 
industries, we say, scrap them Money will 
not enable any society to continue to exist 
if it be honeycombed with vice 

A\o have said how large scale industries 
may be made morally innocuous If our 
suggestions be unpractical and of a visionary 
character, the only alternative that remains, 

16 to have only cottage industries, homo 
industries, village industries Large scale 
modern industries are n comparatively 
recent growth It cannot be said that 
before their introduction and establishment, 
the nations of the earth were less civilized, 
less moral, or on the whole less happy 
than now 

"W hato\er serves a purpose, continues to 
exist, even though it le not a commend 
iible purpose Them are large numbers of 
men who do not patronise honses of ill fanio 
and are considered men of respectable 
character, who witness the performances 
of dancing women and the acting of actresses 
in Indian jlaj houses ^\e are not her® 
concerned with the moral as^itcts of these 
Iietforiaances thtmselves Our argument 
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will not be 'xifeetpil bj tiling it for RrMitf*d 
that these nre niori)]/ harmless for the 
audience hat we say is, that, in Indian 
society, professional dansenses and actresses 
are woTnen of disreputable character, aa 
thej lead immOTal lues They belong to 
the same class ns the women of ill fame 
and are recruited in exactly the same way 
Therefore, if Hindn and JIusaltnan society 
must have and mnst patronise professional 
dansenses and actresses, they cannot consist 
entlj, logically and eReclively declare a 
crusade against the social evil and traffic 
in immoralitv Soma years ago there 
was a strong anti nnutch morement It 
would he perfectly consistent and logical for 
the anti nautch party to wage war against 
the social evil Bnt it rs not only loconsist 
ent and absurd to try to suppress im 
morality and at the same time to insist 
upon and paltonias nautchea nnd profes 
atonal theatrical performances nitli the 
aid of disrepntable actresses loo cannot 
tav, “Abolish prostitutes but keep profes 
Bional dansenses and professional actresses ’ 
for the latter are also women of ill fame 
It IS Qo answer to dwell upon the character 
of Hucopean and American or Japanese 
professional danseuses and actresses They 
may or may not be exactly n hat their Indian 
Sisters are He are concerned here with 
the problem of Indian society Europeans 
and Americans and Japanese may be left 
to deal with their prohJema 

IVe may be asled, “Would you then 
abolish dancing and the theatres Oar 
reply is that that is not the point Hhat 
WB say IS that those who want to eradicate 
the social evil must also declare a crusade 
against the n&ntch end theatrical perform 
aneea by itnmoral actresses also If they 
cannot dispense with these amnsement*, they 
nustceasoto give themselies airs of moral 
superiority and pose as moral reformers 
•VO one baa a right to amnsc himself »it 
away which involves large numbers of 
unfortunate women in moral rnm The 
claims of parity are supreme Those who 
sincerely admit these claims must and 
easily can do without the aforesaid amuse- 
ments There are tnxny who have never 
in their lives amused themselves in this 
^y , and they feel not a whit the worse for 
ih Moreover, if plays and dances be codsi 
dered iadispen«a.hle by men and women of 
B®od character, they ought themselves 


to dance and act Tliere is nothing 'In 
trinsmljy imworaJ m dancipg Jind play- 
acting ^ 

The fall of fallen women the 

nmjority of cases brought about by Vicious 
men — it is for the most part the men who 
tempi and sednee, not the women But 
whereas the women are branded as fallen 
and become outcasts, their male part- 
nerj in xica are alloned to more about in 
society without any let or hindrance It is 
this double moral standard which must be 
done away with Of course, we must level 
up, not level down — we must treat vicious 
men as fallen, just as immoral women are 
treated as fallen Tliere is at least as much 
necessity for the reformation of fallen men 
as for that of fallen women 

Already there is in Great Britain and 
some other H astern countries a very 
large and alarmiag percentage of the 
inhabitants ( including women ) tainted with 
syphilitic poison, becanse of the wicked- 
ness of men Here in our own city of 
Caicntta the report of the Health Officer 
dwells gloomily on the many cases of infant 
mortality due to the same poison 

Unless social punishment, disapprobation 
and reforming efforts are directed aa much 
against mate vice as against female vice, the 
day of the suppression of immoral traffic would 
ever remain os far off as now 

Recently a esse bas occurred iirlhe Cen- 
tra) ProTiaces which shows how male vice 
flaunts itself IQ high” places A man named 
Disxit wrote an insulting letter to an Anglo- 
Indian or European woman The latter 
sued the man Thereupon this male speci- 
men of the genus homo pleaded m self- 
defence that as he had kept that woman as 
his mistress, the letter which he had written 
was not ins ilting The trying officer accept 
ed this plea and acquitted the man 
It would seem then that if a man injures 
a woman, it is legal for him to insult her 
also Bnt that is not our point here The 
point IS that this Dixit is a member of the 
Central rrovinces Legislative Couucil ! In 
some proiinces, when the question of woman 
safftage came up foi discussion, some male 
worthies opposed it on the ground that if 
women had the suffrage, prostitutes also 
would become vofm, and they were scandal- 
ised and horrified at the thought I Bat 
oTevy one knows that m the Council of 
State, in the Indian Legislative Assembly, 
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Behes h} honest ^\ork, the} would he ea^ed, 
and the gain to society would be immense 
Another subject o£ enquiry ought to be 
the connection between the social eMl and 
the child raattiage of girls and the practi 
cally enforced litelong widowhood ot eaen 
girls of tender age lliat many girl widows 
are recruited for immoral traiRc is well 
known So the connection between the 
Bocial evil and enforced widowhood is 
apparent But the connection between 
female child»marriage and the social evil is 
not so apparent , but there is a connection 
IVe are convinced tnit one of the effective 
means of combating the social e\ i! would be 
to put a stop to child marriages and to 
encourage the remarriage of girl widows 
Big cities like Calcutta, Bombay, etc , 
are great haunts ot vice And m these 
cities the disparity between the muubets of 
men and women is very great Phis dis 
parity means that there are large numbers 
of men who live outside the pale of home 
influence and without the companionship of 
their wnes ( if they are married ) and other 
female members of their families Phis is 
one of the causes of the social evil All 
TOssible means should be adopted to lessen 
the disparity between the numbers of men 
of women in cities Suburban areas 
should be opened out, and cheap, sanitary and 
morally wholesome houses built thereupon 
Iliete should be cheap light tailwajs ( under 
ground, where necessarj ) counecliiiB the 
suburbs with the city centres 

AW with these steps, the distribution 
ol wealth should be made mote equitable, 
so that wage earners maj be able to live with 
their families, lu the suburbs at any rate if 
not 111 the cities ^ ’ 

Villages should 1 o so iinproaed and ino 
dermsed and village life made so remunemliie 
ns to preaonl further emigration to towns 
from aiUagt.s Tins is, no doubt, u large 
o«t of the social 
call IS & sli 1 largir order, wt liaae to epeik 
of oil possil lo mean* * 

lliR mdn.tr, a cinlr,, ,l,e„ „ 

Urg,. taclo,,,, «,„ipp..d „,ih 
inaclimirv nrs „[ , ‘ .j |,„ , 

I, rarlll IhB .nme a. Hal „l„c|, 

edit. tUir l.nd imm. In tlipso industml 

from the ir homB, „„j t,n,di,. 

tonon. and, .omttim,., tier ,., to labour 
laab. than , rent to rjeo TI at.h, iLo 


excise policy of Goaernment, industrial areas 
have been provided with liquor shops These 
add to their vicious tendencies 'Ihere are 
also women labourers living far from their 
houses and families The quarters in which 
these men and women live are not such as 
to promote inoralit} Moreover, these men 
and women have little moral and religions 
education 

If vice must be stamped out, there are 
only two possible alternatives All owners 
of factories like those we are speaking of 
should bo obliged by law to provide decent 
famil} quarters to their laborers and to pay 
them such wages as would enable the workers 
to at least feed and clothe their families, and 
to provide for the ph} steal recreation, the 
moral education and morally harmless enter 
tainment of the labourers Other improved 
conditions are needed, but we cannot here 
enter into details 

It may be objected that industries can 
not be earned on, not at least with profit, on 
ench conditions e do not think that that 
13 tin© If capitalists be content with cquit* 
able dwidends and do not want to become 
bloated masses of morbid fat, mdustrits 
can b© carried on without moral and ph)Si 
cal injury to multitudes of men and women 

But if it be a fact that vice must be an 
unavoidable accompaniment of large scale 
industries, we say, scrap them Money will 
not enable any sooet} to continue to exist, 
if it be honeycombed witli vice 

^^e have said how large scale industries 
may bo made morall} innocuous If 
suggestions be unpractical and of a visionary 
character, the onl) nltornatne that remains, 
IS to have only cottage industries, homo 
industries, village industries Largo scale 
modern industries aro a coniparativoly 
recent growth It cannot bo said that 
before their introduction and establishment, 
the nations of the earth wuro less civihrtd, 
less moral, or on the wholo less happy 
than now 

^^lmtuvL^ servis a purpose, continues to 
exist, oven though il l>o not a commend* 
able purjMMo Tlitre uro large iminl efS of 
men who do not patronise houses of iH funie 
and ace considered meii ot respectable 
clmracti r, who witntis thi perforinnncvs 
of dancing woini n and the acting of actresses 
in Indian jlav*hou«rs ^\i» are not here 
toneerned with the nioral asie'cta of thest 
Itrformancis thetnstlvct Our nrgnioent 





Will Hit In aKttmi Ijv :%ki 71*1'“ 
tiKat at«> r^o'ally Vatirl»^-» tftf t^*• 

8adj*‘'nv What wi- *ay u, tha(, inlnlian 
t-ict.tjr, p’ofi-fi c-oal iL»n«"ai»*'i anJ aclr»»<v< 
aro Wfitn^n rf cliifppn’aH** fharac*»-r, ni 
th>*) l?a4 lirm Tli-y t' 

E‘M*- cla« fti 1^1 won**f> of t\\ fam** 
arJaro recroi**- 1 n MacMy t>« •a'n/i way 
Tliatpfcrf*-, (f lli-Ja arJ Sfaiilman aoci^ty 
noit l-aTB an I nntt fa’ronn** pro*<*<*ijnal 
iianwtj»/“» ani ac‘r**««»‘<, {fixymnnot eon» «•* 
loijtca^lj' and rr^clirrlr a 

crmadi* a^m«l ajcnl ^tiI an! tfaf c 
la immrmht) jf'ara apo Chrfw 

W3I a slronff nntt match inoTt-n^i'l It 
wonlJ li* C'/niit^nl anil loj^ical for 

ihs an*i-nantch fi«rty to W3p« war asjainil 
th* tncial tnJ Ilut it m ml only iDconiitt* 
ant anl al/inrd to try to nupprm* im 
morality and at lh« larrn tim«* to mint 
njfon and pattonn** nautchr* an I rr«fri 
tiDtal th-ntrical p* rformanc*’i wi'ii tlm 
■id of dtirnnoU! In aetr*-t«*-« \<n ranrot 

wy, “Alwluh |ro4tiluti«, fat kr»-j> profr«* 
tional <LnDM*n<<'i and pr ifninmnl 4etrr»»«-«'* 
lot the Ltter are alio women of lU fame 
It iscoamwer to dwell upon the chancier 
of f'oTopearj and Americnn or Japrtne*n 
proferimal dan»erj«"» and aetrer*** Tli») 
may or tnay not be exactly what llieir Indcin 
tiiteri are \\t> are concerned here with 
the problem of Indian iociety I urojwana 
■ml Amertcanr and JajAneie may be left 
to deal mill their problemr 

may bo aiked, “UouH you then 
aHjih dancing and the thmtrer *"* Oar 
^eply tt that that i« not the point tt hat 
lay If that thorn who want to eradicate 
the focni erjl ninit alio detltre a crmade 
■piinit iho nantch and iheitricnl perform- 
ance! Ijy immoral nctreiiei nlio If ll»»y 
cannot diipen« with there nmni< inentr, they 
moilceaiftto Kirn tlietnielvei airf of moral 
•ap’riorily and poio ai moral n former! 
^0 one haK a right to atiinnu htmidfin 
a way which inrolref largo niimt>eri «f 
Unfortunate women in moral rnm The 
claim* of purity are inprente Those who 
•incerely admit them chimi rnoit and 
eaiily can do withcmt the aforeia/d amme- 
menti There are many who hare rarer 
•n their livei amused themielre* in (fair 
*■7 , and they feel not n whit tha worie for 
It- iloreover, if play* and dance* be conii« 
dered indiipensahic by men and women of 
character, they ought themveWes 


tiil-tnc> ar 1 ic' There i> lothinsf »n- 
tnnucaUy me eral In Aarcing nrd 

aitirff 

The full of fallen women In Ifca 
rayri'yrf me* brnught alicut by rJcIon* 
r*ien — It t< for the troat port tie men who 
tenjit and leJoce, rift th« women lljt 
wherra* the women are I ranje<l ai fallen 
and fwcome outcaiti, their oule part* 
netf in lice are allowed to more about In 
tocietr withoitaoy 1 tor hindrance. It is 
thi* uo*ible moral ftamiard which null be 
Jme away wi*h Of coorit.we most lerel 
op, not tere! 1! wn— we maittrea* ricious 
re I ai fallen, jast a« immoral women are 
(rrateJ at fallen IT ere If at trait as much 
neceisity for the rrformlijn of fallen men 
a« for that of fallen women. 

Already (brre 11 in Gnat IlriUin and 
•oip> other Meittrn countries a tery 
bfg« and alirmmg percentage of the 
inhahiUrt* ( ntloding women ) tainted with 
typhilitu fxsiion, bfewtirit of thii wicked* 
nef« of men Here m onr own city of 
Calcutta the riport of tlio Health OUlcer 
dwell* gloomily on the many caiei of infant 
nioTtality dn» to the same poison. 

tnhis social ponisliment, dnipprobation 
and r< foirning elTirts are directetl at much 
agaimt main rice at againit fimale rice, the 
day of (hu fupprrsiion of immoral tralRc wonld 
«ret tetnain a* far otT a* now 

Itecently a rain has occurred irrihe CVn* 
ttal rroTine* * which shows how malo tico 
ttaunti it4< 11 in ‘ high" placet A man named 
lynKil wrote an insulting letter (o an Anglo* 
Indian or Turopean woman The latter 
surd the min ihiretipOii this main tpeci* 
inen of the getm* homo pleaded In ielf* 
dftfinco thnlnihu had kept that woman 81 
hi* mi»tr«*i, tlm h Iter which hi had written 
wi* not in* ilting The trying oflicer accot I* 
eJ this jlei and acfjnitteil ifae min 
It would sefni then that If « m,„ 

» ^ M point hero Tim 

iwmt IS that this Duit it a moinlK-r of tho 
Wulntirit Council r In 
•ome prounfe*. when the qu.,t.on of woman 

women had (he ,aW if^ctltuU. alto 
twome rr/fr#, anj they were tcnndal* 
ised and hornfed at the thought I iJut 
kDow* that In the Council ' 
otato, la ths indtnn Ii»*gislatir« Aiiiin 
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and m the ProMnenl Legislative Councils, 
there are “honourable” mejnbcrs { plcnso note, 
not mere toieis but jiiej/ihcrs ) who leadvi 
cions lives Of course, there are members of 
pure cliaiacter, too, and we liope they nro 
the vast majoritj But we want to know, whe- 
ther these respectable peisons treat their 
immoral colleagues ns such despicable and 
unclean fellows ought to be treated If thej 
do not, if they have not the courage ta re- 
buke male vice, it is to be hoped that they 
will not be hypocritical enough to pose 
as moral reformers by trying to suppress 
immoral traffic 

And how are the Central Provinces 
gentry going to honour their Dixit ? 

Just as men can be and sometimes are 
more cruel, more deliberately and persist 
ently cruel, than the lower animals, so men 
have become worse than animals m the 
indulgence of the animal instinct which is 
meant for the preservation of the human 
III order that men may become better, 
the notion that women were made mamlv for 
mans pleasure must be got ud of This 
degrading notion cannot be uprooted, 

unwsa women have an honoured place and 
noble and serious work, and become fit 
tor leading noble lives by proper edu- 
they become morally, 
intellectaally and spiritually capable of 
leading woithy lives, tbej would continue 
to be looked upon as female animals ( even 
though they be called Detw or goddesses ) 
and so long as that is the prevailing attitude 
Am. one must ruefully 

observe, “Tbe day of social punly is not 


A OivU Marnago Bill 

IT Bill sponsored by Dr 

rf ItSr' r T”"* ■'J' Co“no.l 

” '“‘''Old m scope, 
It Will remove a lodg felt want, and make it 

belonging 

to different Hindu castes and sub castes to 
contract l^aljy valid marriao-es There 
have been High Court rulings declaring such 

matter beyond doubt places the 


Konya 

Ulio Kenja probloin has been “solved” 
in a vvaj which is liigbly nnsatisfactor;, and 
even insulting, from tin) Indian point of 
V lew 

According to the census of 1921, the total 
ntniiliers of Paropoans, Indians, Arabs 
and Africans tbero are 9,0)1, 22,822, 

100,102, and over two and n half millions 
The European population is the smallest 
But as the British Fmpire is a “white" 
empire inspiti of the non white popula- 
tion being far larger tlian the white, 
the white settlors are to elect < him members 
and the Indians w bo nre more than tw ico their 
number nre to elect onl> fiic members Still 
greater injustice has been done to the Arabs 
lliough they are ten times as numerous as 
the Europeans, thej nro to have only ‘‘one 
elected member in addition to the nominated 
Arab official member, for whom provision 
already exists “ The greatest injustice of 
all has been done to the native Africans 
themselves, for whom, it has been observed 
again and again in the official Jfejporandnm, 
with stinking hypocrisy, the country is held 
in trust by the Britisli Government 'Ihe 
said Memorandum sajs — 

‘As reganls Africans tl e governor has tl e 
advico of the chief native commissiouci and, 
with his official majority, can ensure the 
enactment of measures for the betterment of tl e 
natives which may bo approved bj IIis Majesty s 
Government It has been decided, bowever, that 
a uomiinted imofricml member, chosen from 
among the Chnatian missionaries in Kenya 
specially to aclviBo on such matters, must bo 
ad led to the council until tbo natives are fitted 
tor direct representation 

We hav b not the least doubt that there are 
some worthy Christian missionaries in Kenya 
who are real well wishers of the Africans 
But the local missionaries as a body have, 
in recent controversies, sided with the white 
settlers, nnd leading Africans themselves 
repudiated the right and competency 
of the white delegates to Great Britain to 
speak for the indigenous population More- 
over, we have it on the authority of Mr 
^ -t Andrews, that the propaganda of the 
missionaries has stood greatly in the way of 
a proper solution of the Kenya problem 
And even Christian Africans are not treated 
^ the missionaries as brothers in Christ, 
lot there are black churches nnd whiet 
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chatcbes iTJ Aliica Under these citcom* 
stances, we do nottbinl: that as a general 
principle a nommated representative of the 
Africans should come from the ranVa of the 
while men, even though they be mtaaion&ries 
We thinh that those who could send a cable 
to repudiate the claim of any white delegate 
to speak for them, as we shall presently eee, 
can certainly snpply a few fib men to re 
present their commonity 

The ilemorandam declares — 

“Pnmanly Kenya 19 an African temtory, and 
Hislfajestj i G&Tcrnmcnt tliinl. it necessary Je 
finitely to record their considered opinion that 
the interests of the African natives most be 
paramoQnt, and that if and when these interests 
and the ratercsts of the immigrant races ehonU 
conflict the former ahonid prevail 

*' in the administration of Kenra, His 
llajesly’s Govemraent regard tberosefves as 
exercising a trust on behalf of the Afnoan 
popnlatioQ, and they are onable to delegate 
or iharo this trost, the object of which may 
be defined as ‘the protection and adraoceDent 
of the native races ’ 

‘ There is no room for donbt that the mission 
0! Bntain is to work continooQsly for the 
training and edoeatioD of Afneans towards a 
higher istelleetnal moral and economic level 
Everything possible will be done for tbeadvance 
ment and development of Afneans Tbepara 
mooot dsty of Irnsteeship will contmae. as 10 
tbe past, to be earned out nnder tbe Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, and by the agents of 
the Impenai Government and fay them alone 
“His lilajesty’s Government are convinced 
that the existing system of government is in tbe 
present circsmstances best calculated to achieve 
the aims which they hare in view, namely, tbe 
unfettered exercise of their trusteeship lor the 
native races and the satisfaction of tbe legiti 
mate aspirations of the other communities 
resident in tbe Colony, 

There cannot be the least doubt that an 
African conntry should be governed mainly 
and prtcnatily in the interests of tbe Afri 
cans But how hare the Europeans 
hitherto discharged their trusteeship id 
Africa f In country after country, the 
Europeans have deprived the natives of 
their land Bnt let us confine onrseWea to 
Kenya We have already seen 10 one of 
Mr Andrews’ notes in the present issue that 
forced labont has reduced the populatwa by 
21 per cent Bnt let ns allow Mr Andrews 
himself to apeak Writing on “Tbe Kenya 
Problem” in The East and The Beef, he 
observes — _ 


' There 19 a sorrow brooding over the land 
that can at tunes almost bo felt It seems to 
be present in the very air one breathes It is 
a sense of saffetiog unrelieved that belongs to 
noother land that I have ever visited Tho 
shadow of the Cross lies dark upon Africa 
Homanity has received in that continent its 
deepest wounds Christ 1$ there, an fanngered 
and athirst, naked and a stringer, sick and 
in prison ' 

Oio sorrow brood over a land where 
the trustees hare done and do their duty 
properly f 

Of “the treatment which the African 
receives from the European concession* 
oairea", Mr Andrews writes — 

* Only a few years agb the natives of Kenya 
were brought ontof their reserves by a forced 
laboor ordinance which compelled them to work 
against their own will and consent for the pri- 
vate ovrsers of the largo Kenya estates Every 
pressure was put npon the native chiefs to get 
the tnbesmen to leave tbeir own cultivation and 
to go out and work for the Europeans This 
for^ labour in Kenya Colony has now been 
abolished with regard to private individuals, 
chiefly throngh the efforts of the Archbishop 
of Canterbory, tbe Bishop of Zanzibar, hlr J H 
Oldham of tbe International Review of Mis 
sions, and others whoexposedihewholcsystem 
Great credit IS due to Mr Winston Churchill, 
the then Secretary of State, for its final prohi 
bitlOD 

“Bet apart from this, the European settlers 
have need all their powers on the Begislataro 
m order to press tliroogh a senes of measures 
which bring back what is virtnaJJy ‘forced 
laboDT in another form The chief method by 
which this IS accomplished is by high direct 
taxation This has to be paid in money and tl 0 
tax often amounts to one third of the African 
native s wages for the year Deducting the 
“r4it>jO»,'t.’».“ariiveA»ed, *ou •vieahy ’rour mortlus' 
pay The rate of wages for ordinary African 
labonrers now vanes from one halfpenny to one 
penny per hour The private employers or 
concesBionuaires, through the Legislative Council • 
and by other methods have established a practi 
cal control of the policy of the country m all ( 
labour affairs. They have tned to confine native 
•Sort to the production of raw materials for 
Eeropeans on the greaf estates, and they have 
kept down the rate of pay as low as possible in 
order to enhance their profits but this la not 
aW Tha heavy taxation imposed did not prevent ! 
tha native Africans from leaving their employers * 
and going home to cultivate their own lands A 
means h^ to be found which would bind them I 
more fast than ever to the estates It was mode 
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ft cv\mma\ oftcnco (or lUo native to Iei\c employ* 
moat, and tlio employer conlcl got expenses 
paid i( lie prosecuted 

“ Hot c\en tins did not at Erst succeed Tlio 
country 19 80 \ast that tlio labourer could escape 
detection itlie rail away Ihencamo the crnel* 
lest tiling o£ all An Act was passisl in the 
Legislature, called a Registration Act, wlucli cn* 
(orced the registration o( eacry African roalo 
person Facli African lias to wear a small case, 
wlucli contains wlial is called his ‘pass ' It has 
npon it one column for ‘desertions ’ I haTO 
seen such a 'pass’, with its diSerent columns, 
recording tho whole past history o! the itidivi* 
dual native Under this new and burdensome 
jTjtcni o! rcjjistration evoty magistrate and 
Government olheial can bo called in to arrest any 
native who has left his work on the estates. Tho 
administration of this Act, which is wholly for 
the interests of the employers, is said to cost the 
Kenya Government £20 QOQ ft year There were 
2,0W arrests under it in the first yearof its exist 
ence The irony of the situation lies in the fact 
that a great part oEjthe money spent m adminis 
teriDg this Act comes from the natives thom^ 
eelvoB through onforced taiatioo A !artho)> 
irony lies in the expenses of tho European plaatef 
who prosecutes tho native ‘deserter’ being pan) 
from the same enforced taxation of the native 
“It may be asked whether tho natives hav^ 
been able to offer any resistance to the impositioii 
of this now form of serfdora There hav«j 
been native risings, hnt these have been crushed 
immediately, hitherto, by tho almost lire 
sistible might of modern death dealing weapons 
of precision The native, whose only weapon 
IS the spear, has no chance at nit against 
machiisQ guns ’ 

No wonder that Mr Andrews received n 
cable purporting to come from the East 
African Native Association, Nairobi, wIiicU 
contained the following words — 

‘ The East African Native Aseocialioi) 
consisting of young Kikuyu, Kavirondo, Nantl,, 
and oil er natives, wish to represent their own 
grievances in Kenya, and are sending their 
own delegation Our troubles emanate Iroin 
the white settlers only We are afraid to declaim 
our mind here for (ear of imprisooment We 
request you to afford opportunity for the 
representative of the natives to wait npon yoa 
betore taking decision as to the fate of oiir 
country We want to remain a Protectorate, n^t 
a white colony We understand that the chiefa 
were coerced to sign certain documents, and vve 
dissociate ourselves from their contents Signed 
Abdul Kanoki, Secretary ” ’ 

It may be added here that Jlr Andreivs 
^ wiitten m his ntticla m the August 


Welfare^ ontitled “Tlio Indian m Kenjann 
Economic Asset'* — 

“This cable declared tliat Dr Arlhnr, the 
missionary, did not truly represent them But 
tho Kenya Government immediately got wind 
of (his movement of tlio natives to send their 
own deputation, and Sir Charles Bownng, wlio 
tS well known for his strong pro European opi- 
nions, prevented tho deputation from coming 
This action itself is an indication of tho weak* 
ness of dovernment under tho pressure of Euro- 
pean opinion IIo stated that ‘no usoful purpow 
would 1)0 served', because Dr Arthur was al- 
ready ‘representing tho natives * “ 

W& wJJ next quote some pwages from 
Mr Andrews* article, relating to the 
missionaries 

“On another occasion, when I was slaying at 
Kampala, these same Indian friends said to me, 
*Wo most take yon onl with ns and show you 
some Roman Catholic Fathers who have li«n 
very kind to ns ’ Oor lirst sight of Itho Father 
Superior was in tho midst of a crowd of tiny 
Atncan boys who flocked lound him and pulled 
him about with lofinilo gleo and laughter Tho 
'prestige of the wliito man’ ( which lielokens 
usnally fear ) was profoundly lacking, but n now 
prestige had come in its place—the prestige of 
Christian love At once the Indians who accom- 
panicil me went forward to greet him as one who 
was very dear to them, and they received the 
warmest welcomo in return The Father was 
old and somewhat crippled with rheumatism, 
two Sisters of the poor came np shortly after 
with faces that did one good even to look at 
They were all desperately poor in this world’s 
goods, but rich in tho chanty which ‘snffcretli 
long end is kind ' It was very beautiful to 
witness the depth of the affection which existed 
between the old Father and his Indian friends 
He told mo how generous they had been to him 
in their support of his mission work, and what 
a joy it was to eee them His only regret was 
that ‘they were not Christians’ I thought 
of Christs own words, ‘Not every one tWt 
■aith unto me. Lord, Lord, shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven but he that doeth the 
Will of my Father which is in heaven ’ ” 

In the address of welcome which hit 
Andrews received m Nairobi, the following 
words occurred, “the Indians and the 
Missionaries are oar best friends ’’ In 
Uganda, however, 

“The Young Baganda Association, a group of 
young men, the sons of the Chiefs, with very 
strong nationalistic tendencies, asked mo to 
come and meet them They added a significant 
request that I should not bring any missionary 
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■witVi tae, but sboTild meet them culirely bIodc 
" tVhen 1 went to see them I found that they bail 
very little to say against the missionaries, 
except that they were “holding them back,’ 
and that the “younger missionsries who bad 
come out were not so sympathetic as those 
who had been with them in earlier days ” 

In the lending colamns of the chief news- 
paper of Kenya Colony itself, 

“The different ^Missions were classified 
in accordance with the degree m which they 
kept up that 'white prestige’ which was eo 
important for the ‘development of the country 
on nght lines’ Certain Missions were mention 
ed in which the missionaries observed a ‘be 
coming dignity of bebavionr* but in one 
Mission some of the lady missionaries bad 
actually gone so far as to take the native babies 
in tbeir arms and tiis them ' If I remember 
rightly this editorial hroadly hinted that it 
axnld be well to withhold subscriptions from 
Missions which allowed such misconduct as 
that to go on nnrehnked ’ 

Again •— 

‘ The tragedy of Eeuya appears to me to lie 
la the fact that with one or two notable escep 
tions, the missionsnes and ebaplaius appear to 
have aided with the Furopeans in an aoti Indian 
campaign They have not even remained 
neutral The Indians in Kenya and in Uganda 
do not differ in character , they aie the sane 
Indians Yet m Kenya this deplorable antago 
mem has atisen tie uitnest pecutier circun 
tlanc4 i» that Colony of certain flofgj 'cho ore 
pla ittn at tcell The^e men appear to ti U icAoWy 
irilA llte tefllert tn Ike ^narrrl This combined 
occupation of planter and padre may acconnt for 
ago^deal The Convention of Associations in 
Kenya wbicb has been often "ailed the * While 
Alan's Parliament had made mnch of the fact 
that missionaries attended its meetings and 
consented to its anti Indian findings. The Con 
vention itself has again and again declared tbet, 
in its anti Indian policy, it is seeking to preserve 
Kenya (or ‘Western CbriBtianity* by means of 
prohibition of Indian immigration The fair 
religion of Christ does not gam anything bnl is 
rather obscured by such advocacy ’ ptslics 
onrs "] 

In the sermon which Mr Andrews 
preached in the Danish Mission Cbnrcb, 
Madras, on the O^h Jnly last, he said 
"■ “There are in Africa ebnrehes where only 
Africans meet and in America ebnrehee where 
only Enropeans meet There is a colour barm 
the heart of Christianity itself. 

In bis first note m this issne Mr Andrews 
has shown that the Indian objection to com- 


munal fiiiiichiae in Kenya » the obiection to 
racialism — to the colour bar Referring to 
this racialism and colour bar, he spoke as 
follows m his aforesaid sermon ' — 

’1 know hero m this land [India^ we have 
had the spirit of race in onr own midst Caste 
IS nothing else nltimalely but racialism that 
moat be got rid of jnst as much as this racial 
um and eolont bat in Africa and America I 
wonder if those who have spoken out so sternly 
abont the evils of casts in India have spoken 
with e<]^nal sternness abont the evils of racialism 
m Afnca and America After all, caste in 
India to day, I believe, is passing away I 
believe it is a thing of the past, which we 
bate and we are determined to get rid of Bnt 
there in Africa and Amenea we have a new 
caste system, a new untonebabiliiy which is 
not djing away bnt which is getting stronger 
every day, which is dividing whole temtones 
and even continents This bod caste system 
tn the west is a thousand times more tembla 
IQ Its oUimale eSecis npon humanity Ihao any 
caste system that has ever, as far as I can see, 
been perpetrated in India or elsewhere Can 
they not see this caste system of a white 
AnstraLa, white Canada, white South Africa 
which is blasphemous by arrogating to itself 
vast areas of the earth s surface and is saying 
that not a single man of Asia shall reside 
there ? 

‘ The Kenya question which we have been 
fighting in London is nothing else than the qnes 
tioo of the colour bar To prove this is aa simple 
as possible Jo 1919 when the enfranchisement 
was Bought to be established in Kenya, certain 
liberal minded Europeans of Alombasa got np 
m the Assembly and proposed that the franchise 
door might be opened for at least sneb of tbe 
Indians of Kenya who had taken university 
degrees either at Oxford or Cambridge Afadras, 
Bombay or Calcutta Bnt the proposal was 
rejected confining tbe franchise to Enropeans 
and lor those of European blood At that time 
it was plainly stated that it was impossible to 

f mt those of another race npon the white man e 
ranchise list 

Mr Andrews baa shown in his note how 
the existence of comninnal representation m 
India was exploited by the white delegates 
to support tbeir advocacy of the communal 
franctiise in Kenya IV hatever we may say 
to explain tbe difference between the two 
cases, it IS obvions that those who insist on 
communal representation in India have given 
a handle to our opponents and have thus 
done a great disservice to tbe cause of India 1 
There are several paragraphs in the 3fe* 
morandnui so intricately worded as to prevent 
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tloe reader Jxotq c\eat\y grasping vrlial lias 
been decided Horreier, the following words 
show that practically the highlands have been 
reserved for the white settlers *— 

“His Majesty’s Government have decided 
that the existing practice bo maintained as 
regards both initial grants and transfers 

‘ An area of land in the lowlands will bo 
temporarily reserved in order to ascertain what 
demand exists for ngncnltnral land on the part 
of Indians willing To give n snitahlo gnaranteo 
of their intention to develop tbo land themselves 
After tbo expiration of the limited period, 
reservation of this area in the lowlands will bo 
reconsidered in the light of the experience so 
gained ” 

The Indians were in Eenya long before 
the English and before the establishment of 
British rule in India They have done notable 
wort to male the country fit for civilised 
men to live in Though soma Indians, too, 
have e'vploiled the Africans, Indiana ate 
among tneir best friends According to the 
Treasurer of Ucanda, who is an African, 
“IF the Indians had not come to oar country, 
we should he going about in bark cloth to* 
day ” 37 i6 Eatt <ind The article, from 
which We have already quoted many passages, 
has the following — 

‘ What I have really witnessed has assured 
me, if I needed any assurance, that a remarkable 
fnendliness exists between the races One 
thing I can say with conSdenco I have never 
seen a blow struck, and I have scarcely ever 
heard an angry word nttcred by any Indian 
against any native African On the whole a 
kindly good linmonr prevails Where the 
Indian and African are both ilohamiBedans 
tliero is something closer A brotherhood is 
then present and a sense of religions equality 
which affords a striking contrast to the Western 
attitude often exhibited towards ChirstianS 
of other races 

For good reason, therefore, the Indians 
must be segregated’ The effect of segregation 
IS thus described in TI e East niid The IVcet 
article — 

“Domi below the hospital, in Kampala, J 
saw the fatally selfish effect of llio scgiegatioi* 
t of races The Indian commnnity bad been forced 
to take tl e lowest place It had been callously 
congested on tl o very borders o! a swamp, and 
1 ad not been allowed to build houses on the hill 
side nluch had been reserved for FnropeauS 
So little VI ns ll IS upper area used, owing to th# 
naucity of butopeatis, tl at a golf course 1 ad 
■eea istabbsl eil within about twolmndred yard^ 
‘he most congested part of the Indian are# 


The tesuU was that Iho ludiau quarter was 
insanitary, neglected, and malana ridden ’ 

Jlr C Y Andrews wires from Santimketan 
under July 27th — 

“AVith regard to the Colonial OlGce memoyun* 
dom on Kenya there can bo no satisfaction in 
India By the final confiscation of Kenya high 
lands for Europeans, Indians have been given 
definitely on inferior legal status The high 
lands include Nairobi and are the centre of 
Kenya Colony Without any right to purebaso 
land there even in tho neighbourhood of Nairobi 
or other rising townships, Indian interests are 
doomed jnst as they will bo doomed in South 
Africa from the moment General Smuts brings 
in the Segregation Bill which ho has now 
announced Tlie best portion of Kenya is now 
jnst as effectively as Natal ortho Transvaal mark 
ed off for the white nee Indians may contiiiuo 
to occupy inferior posts but will never be treat 
cd equally, however high their qualifications be 
With their legal right of purchasing lands 
taken ftom them all their rights will rapidly 
deteriorate The position of Indians in Kenya mil 
now follow step by step that of Indians in South 
Africa Tho offering of an Indian reserve in 
Kenya lowlands is so feeble a pretence that it 
will deceive no one The reservation of the 
highlands for the white race is the main issne 
AU else is subsidiary One gam must not bo 
overlooked in the intense disappointment Tho 
position of the African native has been safegaurd 
ed os it never was before, and Kenya will not 
follow the constitutional course of Rhodesia and 
Notol ’ / 

‘ Tho Kenyo Indian Delegation have cahlcil 
to the Government of ludta very strongly 
protesting agamst tho Imperial Governments 
decision violating the pledges The decision 
combined with General Smuts’ provocativo 
proposal of segregation is couched in a language 
grossly offensive to the Indians It will inevita 
bly create an impression that tl o white races 
aro determined to reduce the Indians in Africa 
to a position of utter humiliation 

‘ The cable urges the recall of the Indian 
delegates from the Imperial Conference, the rc 
fusal to participate in the Empire Exhibition 
and all possible measures of retaliation ’’ 

‘ Interviewed by Renter Mr Sastri condemned 
the Kenya settlement as a profound bazuiliation 
and tire deepest affront to India Mr Sastri 
said — 'The India Office and the Government 
of India are dealing with an enormous popula 
tion Enormous interests have been pushed 
aside, not for the first time, before the advancing 
spirit of Sooth Africa The colour bar on which 
she insists has been sanctioned by tho Imperial 
Cabinet In fact the people of India are no 
longer equal partners m tho British Common 
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wealth but nnredeonied helots in a Boer 
Empire ’ ” 

As if they evet were equal partners in an 
Empire, misnamed a commonwealth so far 
as we are concerned 1 

General Smuts’ Segregation 
Proposal 

General Smuts' speech relating to the 
proposed bill for the segregation of Indians 
In Eatal has been summiriaed m tbs follo^* 
mg Reuter’s telegram • — 

Ziondon July 25 

The Capetown Goicrnmenl’e policy of the 
of Indians m Natal, wbicU will be 
'snoBiitted to the nest scasion of Parliament 
opening m January, was outlined by the Prime 
Minister at the ManUburg Congress to^ay, 
when he said that the position m Natal had so 
daseloped that a aabstanlial measara of segre 
gatioQ bad become necessary 

The Premier said “It is for os to see justice 
done to all, inelading the ‘wbito community, 
who eannot protect themaelies IVe waut to be 
wlactly jnrt and fair to the Indians as well as 
to the whites, and wa want to pass legislation 
through the t moo Parliament by which it will 
be optional for towns m future to set aside an 
area, say for lodiaoe. both for residence and 
lot trade ” 

General Smuts emphasised that to put 
Indians away in impossible places woold be an 
iDjustice which Government woold not tolerate 
and r^arding which Covermnent noald reserve 
tho fis^ word 

He declared, he did not see why sneh a policy 
should be resented by the Indians, or why a 
break np of the Bntish Empire should be 
'-^threatened He bad beard of such a thing as 
caste la India, of one Indian entirely refusing 
to associate with another Indian, and be conlo 
- not see why 11 esc catchwords of “freedom' 
and “equality" should be applied by Indians to 
' South Afnca. 

“It IS a case,” continued General Smnis, 
* for treatment on its merits and if after tbo 
passing of such a law our people in South Afnes 
prefer to go and bay in the India bazar it will 
not be the fault of Govornmen'l tlTe want to 
do what IS just and fair, to pUce the Indian 
where he should be and to leave the rest to tbe 
people of South Africa ’’ 

The Fnropcan community, he continued, bad 
a plain duty before them and coull only cany 
oat that doty, and he hoped tl at in doing that 
duly they would try to give as little offence as 
possible to the Indian people in South Africa 
j and elsewhere 


**We ask to be masters m onr own Loose and 
to regulate Sonth Afnca according to our own 
ideas We want to remove patent anomalies 
and injustices from onr Government here in the 
Ddiod, and if measares of segregation be consi- 
dered essential by the white community in its 
own interests, 1 do not seo why it should bo 
resented by Indians in India or here ” 

Referring to the Indian demand for equal 
franebtse, General Smuts pointed out that 
Indians in British Colombia bad been refused 
the vote, and be tbongbt they could only take 
the same line tu Sonth Africa 

This arrogant and offensive speech is a 
striking commentary on the theory of British 
tTQSteeahip in Africa In Soutli Africa, as 
in tbe rest of that continent, the Africans 
form the majority Yet m South Africa, 
General Sronts declares, “We ask to be 
masters in our oicn hou^e" There is no men- 
tion of the Africans anywhere m the speech, 
and by “the people of South Africa” he 
means only the whites there [ We shall 
soon hear exactly the same laagaage in 
Kenya—the talk ol trusteeship being mere 
pretest 

Genera) Smnts wants “to place the 
lodtau where he should be” I What cou* 
centrated arronnee and contempt I 

That the white community cannot protect 
themselves is a noteworthy admission It 
shows that the Indians are not inherently 
inferior to the whites m Natal, bat are 
superior m some respects 

General Smuts' Reference to caste is the 
sort of ball truth which is worse than a 
lie He should read Mr Andrews' estimate 
of the comparative demerits of caste and 
white racialism quoted on a previons page 
It IS only in some parts of Southern 
India and only in the case of some orthodox 
holy Br&hmans and other lunatics of the 
same sort, that one bears ol “one Indian 
entirely relusing to associate with another 
lodian.’’ In the greater portion of India, 
and among the vast majority of Indians of 
dll races and creeds, there is as mneb asso- 
ciation as among tbe rest of mankind 
Indian caste as it exists at present is not, on 
the whole, worse than tbe racialism and tbe 
colour bar which exist in Afnca and the 
United States of America Besides, two 
blacks do not make one white, nor two 
wron^ one right If the»“benighted” “hea- 
then’ Uinda follows a wrong custom, does 
that form a precedent for an “enlightened” 
and “chosen” people to do likewise f It is 
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a tor tho gods, tins ^salking of “supe- 
rior” peoplo m tho foolsteps of an “mfenor” 
race 

General Smuts' speech shows onco nioro 
hoV our social defects and iniquities, 
whether pertaining to all of us or confined to a 
minority, are flung in our face whenc\et iro 
demand to ha treated like men Though purUnh, 
for example, does not prevail all o\or India 
and though in tho regions where it prcN-iils Iho 
women of tho classes forming the mass of llio 
people— tho majority, do norobservo it, jot 
it is brought forward ns a proof of the back- 
wardness of tho people of India as a whole 
With regard to untouclmbility also, though 
it IS of limited prevalence, it is adduced os 
an evidence of the unrigliteonsness, wick- 
edness, and unfitness for civilised treat- 
ment of the whole people 

What IS the remedy ? • 

We should be ashamed to whine out 
“No, Sir, we of this class or of that class do 
notbelie\e in or practise the rules of un- 
touchability , therefore, please, Sir, treat us 
like men” 

The only manly course is to shoulder 
the blame and make common cause with 
all whoha^e been wickedly ond inhumanly 
called and treated ns “an touchables’^, 
ourselves to behave as if un-touchabilily 
never existed, and to try out utmost to 
make others behave m the same way 
Our political disabilities in our own coun 
try and abroad have also been repeatedly 
flung in Our face Therefore, the utmost 
enorts should be made by us to be masters 
in our own house This should be the com- 
mon endeavour of all parties The paths 
may differ, hut the goal is the same Why 
then quarrel about the paths, or about the 
words describing the goal 7 

We thank General Smuts for reminding 
us that there is neither freedom nor equality 
m India, and that we are not masters in our 
own house, and theiefore we are refused the 
vote abroad 


Temperance and the^EIoctions. 

Anglo Indian Temperance Associati 
18 appealing to the voters to elect to the Le-isl 
ive Councils only fach candidates as vvom 
to support Local Option Bills ^ 

This ig _Tety timely, and just the H.i 


to do The nowapiptra ahonld cducato tho 
electorate in this matter. 

In the electoral progmmmo of the 
* Constitutional J’nrtj” of Rongal, there is no 
mention of the nttitnde of this party tonards 
drink Tho part) mnj fight for pure water, 
town and Milage sanitation, increased 
medical facilities, more indnstnes, Ac, but 
tlieir game will be spoiled unless they can 
ela> the Drink Devil and liis brother the 
Opium Imp 


Tho Christian Jewish- 
Mohammedan Society 

37u! Ijilerary Di^esl informs the world 
Hint a number of Christian, Jewish and 
^folmmmedan leaders in Drookijn “have 
taken the daring step of forming a league 
of the three groat monotheistic creeds which 
they hope will become vitalized into * o 
tremendous movement to down prejudice 
and develop mutual understanding among all 
faiths ’ ” It IS said that as “hatred often 
proceeds from a misdirected love of God"* 
the “founders ^vnnl to strike at tho roots of 
bigotry” But it is difficult to understand 
how a league of only the three Semitic faiths 
can, strike at tho roots of bigotry or develop 
mutual understanding among a« faiths, for 
there are other faiths besides the three 
Semitic ones Tliey are tolerated by God, 
and perhaps for that reason, their points of 
Mew also require to be understood One who 
does not want to be a bigot should have 
patience with men of all creeds and no 
creed— with monotheists, polytheists, atheists,* 
agnostics, positivists, ‘animists*, and all 
those who are contemptuously styled 
heathens and pagans IVe do not^mean 
to say that all these groups have equally 
reasonable and valuable beliefs or non- 
beliefs Our object is to point out that 
bigotry cannot be got nd of by a compact 
between the three bemitic faiths only 

We Literaru Digest gives the following 
furtlier particulars of the society — 

The Christian Jewish llohaniniedau Society 
was orgMizeJ last Bocomber by a group Leaded 
by the Rev Alfred J Penney, but was only 
Kcently presented to the public at a mass meet 

11 *** ^ I^rooklyn Academy of Music, 
addrest by Catholic, Protestant Mohammedan 
aud Jewish leaders The society is definitely 
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opposed to proselytizing m nny form, its purpose 
Miog to emphasize hat is held m common and 
to ntiDimize points of disagreement It is a 
fortrard looking step which recenes the benedic 
tion of the New York JeicisA TnAnnc, to whom 
some such accord has long been a hoped for, if 
at times apparently remote, possibility The 
society, s\id Dr Purvis Alexander Spain, a 
prominent Brooklyn physician who is president 
of the new alliance, has “a work to accomplish 
thronghont the world, on a larger scale, just 
what 13 being accomplisbed here to-day, on a 
sm a l ler scale— that of bringing together tinder 
a common roof, and npon a common plalfdrm, 
men and women of different creeds and relisions 
beliefs, to enjoy good conneil and good fellow 
^ship upon a common gronnd ’ ’ 

“We are ell essentially the same,” said Dr 
S FarLes Cadman, pastor of the Central 
Congreeational Church m Brooklyn, who is 
widely known in all danominatioos as a writer 
on religious “subjects As Tht Jeienh Tnltnne 
lorther quotes him, he declared ‘ We agree on 
many fandamental principles ne alt have the 
one nniverea! Father It is oar duty to make 
the most of onr similarities, and not emphasize 
our differences ” So, if one is a Roman Catholic, 
“it is our daty to leave him atone to his faith 
i! he IS a Jew, it IS oar doty to leave him alone 
to bis faith , if he IS a pacifist, leave him alone 
if ha IS one of those who. fired by the idealism 
at the late n-ar, helped to defeat Germany, leave 
him alone I believe m leaving every man to 
bis own beliefs ’ Toaching its pnnciples. 
Dr Penney informed his hearers that — 

“ This society is not at alf in sympathy with 
proselytizing between Christians, Jews and 
tlohaminedans Lach religion has sufficient 
missionary work to do among its own people 
f “If Christians will remain Christians, Jews 
remain Jews and hlohammedans remain hlobam 
medans, zecogaiiing one another as religious 
denoniinations and not as heathens, with a real 
desiTu to proDiole the good and happioevs of one 
another, a determination to lemove misnnUer 
standing, dispel clouds of Ba<piciOD between tbem 
and work toother as a great religious body to 
heal and bind np the ble^ing wounds of society, 
this world will be a much better place in which 
to live ” 

After all, we have the same pniposs in life— 
to come closer to God, said Itabbi I H Levin 
thal, speaking in the eamn key “But why bide 
each other liMause our paths differ, us long as 
our goal is the same f A plea for mutual 
understanding and appmiation was voiced also 
by Father John L Alford, a Catholic pnest, 
who declared “Prejudice is a tuo-edged sword, 
which hurts him who has it and him whom 
it hits” 


The words of some of the leading tnembers 
would point to a wider toleratfon than those 
of Bev Alfred J Penney, founder of the 
society According to Dr Spam the work of 
the society is “that of bringing together 
under a common roof, and upon a common 
platform, men and women of different creeds 
and religious beliefs, to enjoy good council 
and good fellowship npon a common ground.’’ 
Dr Cadman said, “I believe m leaving 
every man to his owr^ beliefs” But accord- 
ing to Dr Penney, the founder, the princi- 
ples of the society are more cireumacribed 
“This society,” said he, “is not at all in 
sympathy with proselytizing between 
Christians, Jews and Mohammedans ^ They 
are to recognize “one another as religions 
denominations and not as heathens,” etc 
So in his opinion all those who do not believe 
in any Semitic faith are heathens 

However, »t would he mlly a step 
forward, if only Jews, Musalmans and 
Christians recognized that they “are all 
essentially the same,” and “agree on many 
fnndamental principles ” 


The All-India Hmdti MahaEabha 
Somewhat similar to the Semitic religions 
league founded in America is the AU-lndia 
Hindu MahAsnbha, which is to bold its 
seventh session this month at Benares A 
liindo IS defined m its rules as “any person 
professing to be a Hindn or following any 
religion of Indian origin, and includes Sana- 
tanists. Arya Samajists, Jams, Sikhs, 
Buddhists and Bcahmos, Ac ” It seeks to 
establish communication, intercourse and 
association with the Hindus in Bali, Java, 
nod other islands of the Indian archepelago 
iVs oiijecih are ■ — 

“ (a) To promote greater union and soli 
daniy among ail sections of the Hindu Com 
mnnity and to unite them more closely as parts 
of one organic whole ' 

“ (b) To promote good feeiinge between 
Hindus and other communities m India and to 
act in a friendly way with them with a view to 
•Volvo a Halted and zelf governing Indian 

“(e) To ameliorate and improve the condi- 
tion of all classes of the, Hindu Community, 
mclndiiig the low castes. 

“ (d) To protect and promote Hindu interest, 
whenever and wherever it may be necessaiy 
“ (e) Generally to take steps for promoting 
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tie religiona, moral clnentional social mil 
political interests of the Conimnnitj 

“ Tl e Sabha shall not side or identify itsolt 
or interfere •aith or oppose anj particnlar sect 
or sects of the Ilindn Community 

“Every Hindu aboie the ago of 18 who 
accepts the above objects and subscribes at least 
5 annas per annum to the funds of tho All India 
Ilinlu Mahasabha, nhother male or female, 
shall be entitled to become a member of the 
ilahasabha ' 


Just as the Christian Jewish Mahommedan 
Society IS not at all in sympathy with prose 
lytizmg between thoso three sects, leaving 
each to his faith, so the Hindu Iilahasabha 
will not interfere with or oppose any parti 
cular sect or sects of the Hindu Commnnity 
In one respect the Hindu sabha has a 
wider outlook, according to its published ob* 
jects, as its objects (b) would abow The 
American Semitic religious league does nob 
profess to have the object of promoting good 
feelings between the followers of the Semitio 
faiths and the followers of other faiths, but 
the Hindu sabha wishes to promote good 
feelings between Hindus and other 
communities There is another difference 
The American society groups together three 
religions not only because of their com 
mon geographical region of origin but also 
because of their partial identity or similarity 
of doctrinal beliefs The Hindu sabha groups 
together all religions of Indian origin, laying 
stress on that fact, though some doctnnai 
resemblances between them may also be 
pointed out 

Jndia, Nanak and Habir in the middle 
t spiritual outlook 

^an both the American society and tbe 
Hindu -Babha In modern times, tbe same 
may be said of Bammolmn Hoy, Ramakrishna 
^ramabansa and Keshub Chunder Sen 
The religious liberalism and tbe idea of a 
spiritual brotherhood of these old and modern 
religious teachers were not narrowed by 
regional, ethnic or racial considerations 


Tho Turkish Peace Celebrations 

fv, ^ An been able to comp 

tbe Allies to be juster to them than th. 
were disposed to be and have secured lust 
peace terms than those hitherto offered is 
matter for sincere congratulation I£ tl 
Allies had, .before the Kemalist victone 
generously agreed to be fair to Torken 


encli n possibility can bo thought of ), it 
would have been good for both the reputa 
tion land tho prestige of those Christian 
powers , blit it woul^l not have established 
tho prestige of Turkov to the same extent ns 
tho rece Jt peace Ins done 

Mr Lloyd George’s chagrin has found 
vent m a characteristically bitter speech 
He wanted to be unjust to tho Turks, because 
lie wielded tho bigger stick But the French 
helped the Turks to play the man, and the 
twentieth century ernsador Mr Lloyd George 
was deprived of the glory of crowning the 
work begun by Peter tho Hermit centuries 
ago So Jfr George has for the nonco spoken 
the truth — the peace has been a humiliating^ 
one for Britain, and possibly the other Allies, 
too 

Let Turkey now set her house in order, 
and give the go by for over to dreams of 
Empire Her recent acquisition and exhihi 
tion of strength has been due to no small 
extent to her liayjng gradually lost her alien 
dependencies, which were encumbrances 
which did not add to her strength, but 
drained her of much of her resources in men 
and money to keep them under subjection 

To Bengali Students 
Baba Bhagawan Has, Honorary Secre- 
Sliyam Sunder iTemorial Intermediate 
College ut Chandansi, U P, informs those 
Bengali Jratnoulates who have rot been able 
to get admission into any Cnientta or other 
wngal College, that they need not despair 
Says he — 

"I would offer them a solution only if they be* 
IT migrate to tho 

United Provinces A number of Inlermedialo 
Colleges of wbicli Sliyara Sundar Jlemonal 
Intermediate College at Clmndansi is one, have 
wcentiy beeu started in these provinces nnder 
L® new regulations of the Local Government 
Ibeao Colleges I am confident will welcome 
this overflow of Bengali students I for one. would 
gladly accommodate a score or two in my Colleg® 
may mention 1 ere for tho information of eta 
dents and their guardians that the pastrecoids 
m this institution aro 1 ighly satisfactory and the 
l^Iege IS manned by a highly qualified and 
ommeut staff Two commodious and well vonti 
toted hostels aro attached to it The subjects 
tought m the College aro English, Mathematics, 
History, Logic Persian, Sanskrit, Phy 
SICS and Chemistry There is, besides, the Com 
meicial Diploma Class Chandansi enjoys a 
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lealthy and tricing climate and living la 
cheap I or the Principal of the College will 
te glad to answer any farther enqnines that may 
be made ” 

By ti3 friendly and fraternal snggestion 
Babn Bhagawnn Das has earned the fhanVa 
of the Bengal pablic Bengali Matricnlatca 
who want to go to Cbandansi, U P, stooM 
write to him at once for particnlais aa to 
expenses, i.c 


Tho Importance of Temperance 
and Prohibition Propaganda 
Large scale indnstriea of the Western 
tjrpe haye come to India to stay, whether we 
like It or not There will be more and more 
of them as years pass And anless we are 
np and doing, the evils associated with 
western vndnstiialiam will chamcterise it in 
India, too And one of these evils is dtioL 
—the other, the social evil, we have already 
spoken of. 

We mast all combine to fight the Drink 
Demon In this good fight, all soldiers have 
a valiant and helpfal comrade m ‘ The Tem* 
Mtanta Clip Sheet” published by Bev J W 
Pickett of Atrah An Urda edition of it is 
also pablished, and other editions are id 
contemplation 


Newspaper Advertisements of 
Llqnor 

Th« Txmtt ef India, coiainenting upon a 
resolution of the Nairn Tal Temperance 
Cooferenoo appealing to newspapers to exclude 
liquor adTertisements from their colamns, argues 
that no one is infinenced to dnnk inloxical 
mg liqcora by seeing adTertisemects in a 
newspaper, but that the only effect of ench 
advertisements is to persuade the readers to 
purchase one brand of liquors rather than 
another 1! the article of the Txmtl were 
accepted as troe by the liqaor trade many 
liquor advertisements would be withdrawn 
The liquor trade is one of the best organized 
trades in the world They are not spending 
their vast sums for advertising simply to cot 
each other’s throats The writer TCrsonally 
knows two educated Indians woo were 
influenced to begin drinking by reading 
advertisements deseribiap the alleged health* 
giving qualities of a certain whiskey 

There are at least two reasons lor the 
vast expenditure of the liquor trade on news 
paper advertising 

( I ) It stimulates trade— recruiting new 
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enstomers and persn'uling old rnstomers to 
increase their consumption 

( 3 ) It puts the neirspitpers under obit 
gallon to the trade ancl infiacnces their 
^itonal policy 

T C S 

Exactly 

Some Calcnttd newspapers, Bengali and 
Fnglisb, owned and edited by Hindus ( some 
of them professing the most orthodox 
views pablish or have occasionally 
poblisbed advertisements of liquor, to 
drink which is according to tlieir Shastras 
one of the mahapstukas or great sms 
Whatever sophistical arguments niaj be 
advanced b> those who publish advertise- 
ments of hqnor, the real object is to get 
some money somehow Some of these 
papers write against drink and the excise 
polioy of the Government, tool What 
hypocrisy 1 


l>Tsnk and Bombay IdilLHands 

The fondness of the depressed classes for 
dnnk is so well known tbroughout Iaidt& that 
many people make the mistake of thinking that 
drinking nahits are practically confined to them 
A raceni stndy of the family budgets of the 
Uboorsrs enpicyed in the mills of Boml»i 
reveals startling facts as to the general condi 
tioos under which these middle class people lire 
and particularly as to the part played by drink, 
lo inereasing their burdens of poverty and 
mutchedness It is notonously di&cnlt in any 
investigation to uncover the whole truth as to 
such habits as drink of which people are 
naturally ashamed Men living in conditions of 
poverty do not wadily ednut how much of 
their income is wasted on sneh things as 
dnnk fievertheless, the figures elicit^ by 
investigators in Bombay indicate that from b 
per ceiit offee to’tii income in dndking 
fanihes is spent upon intoxicants. Comment- 
ing Upon this fact The Strrant of India says that 
Ibe only remedy is Total Prohibition through 
l^islation, and further adds ‘Liqor is mainly 
responsibis for the poor efficiency, domestic 
misery, heavy indebtedness and absenteeism of 
the worker, and tinkering with the problem 
will spell nothing but waste of time and energy ’ 
W’ogea la the Cotton Mill Industiy in Bombay 
have advanced 87 per cent since 1914 while 
Ihc consumption per head of country spirits has 
xttcveased 32 per rent 

Whether the poor dnnk because they are poor, 
or poor because they dnnk, is a question that 
has been much debated in other countries In 
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In^n tliero lias been too mneh willingness to 
accept the drinking habits ol the depress^ 
classes ns ine^ itablc, aud there has Itecn too httlo 
recognition o! dnuk as a prime eausoo! iho lack 
o! ambition, the physical inofhcioncy, the mental 
inactivity and the moral weakness which com 
bine to keep the depressed classes la their state 
o£ degradation 

The relation of drink to the homhlo hooting 
conditions that obtain in Bombay Is very teal 
It IS stated that in London 6 per cent of tho 
popolation live in one room tenements and a 
determined effort is being mado by social to 
lornicrs ta tomodj this tondilion Yet in Bomtinj 
two thirds ol tho population nro In me in one 
ihoip tenements ’ Thera are said to Iw l,95h 
one mom tenements conlaiiim|. two tamilics. 
058 three, 242 lour, J36 five, 42 14 seven 

and &b eight families and over, la it to bo 
wondered at that in tho midst of sneh appalling 
over-crowding many resort to drink P And is 
It conceivable that sober meu their minds 
and spirits liberated from the slavery of dnnk. 
' could longtolerate these conditions i Dnnking 
habits are both a cause and an effect of sneb 
conditions as these These conditions cause 
mneh other immorality, too 
nf 3r.«v? from 8 to 10 per cento! the income 
oE drinking families is spent upon drink, the 
rotolerable burdens 
interest charged opon 
loans to the mill hands and to the ow 
depressed classes is not less than 75 per cent 
frequently as high 
as 800 percent It IS estimated that there are 

in lenders alone 

in Bombay city and its suburbs Tho usual rate 
»leinanded by these Pathans is four 
annas per rupee each month or 300 per cent 
^r annum If the money that m fint on 
drink were paid for tho redemption of Sbt, or, 
so expenses of Imng 

J ^ incurred, Tast sums now 

e^nt for interest would be saved The total cost 
of dnnk mnst include a large amount paid to 

a SriLrwflh aemS™? 

the dnnk trade has been Kx. 

maSS TagSI “r 

the „ 0 B „0 d„„t creata ‘'fov *" 

pres 0 iitali\e.of the mUl owners of ^ ^ 

given evidence before tU v * 

S.a ha. »„ed ■» .°h.m^<,?"“.f”pr.i” 
lion Indian men of 

touch with leaders of AmLicaiT T ■*“ 

Are being inHueuced by tho utter 
unanimous cudorsement of Prohibition ® 


What Biliar-Onssa Has Dono 

The Biltar and Onssi Government deserve 
congratulations for having prohibited tho 
sale of cJiirras within tho province Their 
decision involves somo loss of revenno bat 
IS eminently wise If becanso elnrcu is not 
sold, oven one person is saved from its ap 
pallnig effects, tho decision will bo ynstiricd 

How many of its subjects can rightly bo 
sold, into drnnkcimcss and tho wretchedness 
and degeneracy that flow from drags and 
dnnk in order to cnahio a Govornmont to 
lalanca its account f That is a question that 
Governments ev cry where should ask them 
selves 


Hotalmtion 

Indian politicians and sLitesmon seem 
generally to bo in favonr of retaliatory 
measures against those self governing parts 
of the British Empire which discriminate 
against Indians m varions ways The men- 
snres advocated by them may be described 
genernlly Ds doing unto these dominions as 
thev do unto us Perhaps if we could effect- 
ively retaliate, these purse proud, power 
nrond and race proud people could be 
brought to their senses But we doubt 
whether we can retaliate effectively The 
number of Indians in the colonies is far 
larger than the number of colonials in India, 
and the colonists can rum theab Indians 
more completely than we can rum the colo- 
mats m our midst Tor moral and spiritual 
reasons also we are opposed to doing things 
in anger Therefore, we are inclined to 
attach some importance to the Viceroy’s 
obse^ations on retaliatory measures— though 
asualiy we look with great suspicion on 
fiills from British or other 
official lips Said he — 

"It IB buk„ natural that there should be 
A uesir© m your minds to express publicly your 
aetermination to befriend and support Indians 
overeeas to the beat of your ability, but I mnst 

express serious doubt whether your object wiU 

be effected by these means 

‘ Will their position be improved, politically 
and materially, by steps m the nature bf retalia 
tion I* Hay it not have an opposite effect and 
maU their Bltuahon more difficult ? Have they 
l^n consulted ? Is it their wish ? Apart from 
other considerations, will it help India ? ’ 

In our last issue we published a Japanese 
^ntleman s letter to General Smuts in which 
the former pointed out how Japanese, like 
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other /Vsuxtics, are insuUinclj treated and 
discnminaled agajnst jn boath Altica They 
also, like ns, are discritnmated against in 
Canada and the U S A l<ow, Japan la an tn* 
dependent country and mthe front rank of tho 
world powers *111® Japanese yosacss political 
acncnen and wisdom also so, it woold bo 
well for onr politicians to obtain accurate 
information as to what steps Japan has taken 
or intends to take in order that her sons and 
daughters ma^ be treated as the equals of the 
whites of Africa and America lias Japan 
retaliated or does ahe intend to retaliate f 
If 80 , m what ways f And do we possess the 
same means and opportunities of retaliation t 
If Japan has not retaliated or does not 
intend to, le( os ascertain the reasons 

As true to-operation is between equals, 
and as there cannot be any cooperation with* 
out mutual respect, no co-operation, even 
when it IS merely external, can be thought of 
which involves loss of self-respect There- 
fore, we are always for coo-co-operatmg with 
those who despise os, withoot any thought 
of annr 

ue ere for measures like shotting ont 
South African bounty fed coat, because 
it IS bounty fed, and becaose ours would be 
a just measure of self protection 

Those of ns who want to retaliate, ought 
to remember that thoogh Great Britain does 
. not directly diacrimmata agaiost Indians on 
her own toil, as her colonies do, she 
sanctions or coonires at each tnatmeot 
■n her colonies, and is therefore a 
partner in the guilt If retaliatory 
measaree are to be taken, logically they 
Would have to be taken against Great Dritain, 
too Ate we in a position to do so T 
If large numbers of Indian labourers and 
traders had gone to work and trade irt 
Great Britain competing with British 
labourers and traders, it is certain that the 
justice-loving Britishers, too, would bare 
discriminated against us m their home 
country 

The thought of relflliation leaves ns 
cold Wo do not want to rest content 
with being weak and angry and re 
sentfal n e would rather M strong and 
self possessed and generous And in the 
mean time we would non-co-operate when 
ever and wherever self respect demands it 

Let ns so raise onrsehes — ourselves mean 
lug both sexes and all classes,-— let onr 
acnierements in all fields of human activity be 


snchfthal the world may feel that it cannot do 
-witboni 08 Then there need not be any 
tboojrlit of retaliation 

e ought each of us, for onr own privata 
fOttsfactiofl, to gauge the exact depth of deSire 
to befriend Indians overseas in the light of 
the fact that some Fiji returned Indians had 
to starve in India and others to go back to 
Fiji Our genuine love for Indiana overseas 
ought to be far greater than onr resentment 
against the colonials 

The Export of Japanese Toxtilos 

According to The Japan J/a^avne — - 

The export of Japanese toxtlle goods has 
made great strides tn recent years l^fore U e 
war, il aTQcrDutod in value to 6S OW 000 yen, and 
tncieaswig steadily since 1015, reached in 1017 
as amount two and a half tunes as much as the 
pr« war figure The incresso was 570 per cent, 
and COO per rent respectively over the pre war 
figure ta 1010 and 1020 In 1021, the trade was 
eomewhsl afiecUd by the economic crisis yet 
Its volume o\er-reaebed tba pre war amount by 
3o0 per cenG In 1022, the percentage rose 
again to 400 per cent It is soticesble that 
«%ery year the textile masnfactares exported 
increased m proportion to tbe materials exported, 
as may ho aecn from tbe following table — 


c 

( lo T1 ousauds oi Ten ) 

Value Proportion. 
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II ii ll^ llE 
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1913 

276,519 

68 021 

100 

100 

1914 

,50 963 

81 300 

90 


1915 

2J1 734 

113 962 

83 

I’U 

191C 

369 346 

143 934 

133 

163 


Wilft-iQ 



It/^ 

1918 

6P{>,il7 

i0f>jf!o0 

212 

464 

1019 

TCb 372 

50-2,723 

2fc5 

571 

1020 

591 57C 

552 549 

213 

0 7 

1921 

517 3^ 

516 451 

l!«7 

359 

192-2 

8103t9 

554 103 

293 

402 


Spending Indian Money in 
England 

The Government of India borrows hugo 
sums in England for expenditure in connec 
Gon with India To what extent this is dono 
fot the welfare of India and to what extent 
to provide work for workers in Britain and 
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dividends 'for British capitalists, it ta diflicnlt 
to say But that these borrowings and ex- 
penditure are partly at least meant for the 
benefit of British capital and labour, admits 
of no doubt The debate in the Commons 
relating to the East India Loans Bill makes 
it clear 

Sir Robert Ilutohinson moved an nmend- 
ment to rlause 3 of the Bill to stipnlnlo that 
to per cent of the mono} raised bo spent in 
the United Kingdom 

Jlr Chamberlain said thutcaen if the cost 
was a little more in the purchase of rettwaj 
material (') the money should ho spent in Britain, 
uiileM a case was made ont to tho satisfaction 
ot tho Irapeml Government or Secretary of 
State that there was au undue combination 
against tho Government of India and they wero 
not getting a fair price m our marVot, and it 
was our duty to see that we wero not left whollv 
without work and employment 

Lari Wintcrton said that tho lost govern 
ment 1 ad accepted throuLh Mr Montagna rose 
iution on the subject of these contracU fulfilling 
tl e Government of India s requirements on raif 
7oYi 1 passed in SeptemUr 

Iw-l by the Legislative Assembly with reference 
to buying in tho cheapest market cousistcntlr 
with quality and delivery The real etna of 
tu6 cose lay in tho figures showing that in tho 
financial year 1922 23, £6 807.500 was spent 
abroad on company managed railways, ont 

of which £6 065 wO represented articles 
manufactured in Dntein and £1,735000 

railways of which all but 

was placed m Britain Earl 

Wmtorton said that tie later figure for 
BIX months ending June 1023 showed that only 
5 per cent was spent on goods actually maiinfac 
tnred abroal Figures showed that under the 
existing free buying system ^5 per cent was 

™s«rer to the c.so pnt lonviirf tarl 

od that all torrowet. or only 

come nnlar the aogtoled proviso aud IhSt 

thcro troald bo prart.ral d.lllcall.e. if Ihr 

forth. Got'jr„„.„, ot’iS™rLr„r"b"S 

that tl ere was no reason whv «n «i,r,.,ij 
th. loduio A*to»bi,s 

ly.b was i.ol objertiooaJle and not rp^rio 
the principle oE raisin" monev it, 
and purchasing tl e best and^cl eanestt^f^ltr''^ 
tho best market 5««5 in 

•a v.”.tT'ib?t„rf rrh.i™“« ““ 

piopotod toorso woold not bo 


manlike, nml ho did not thmk it ^ould bo 
showing regard for tho amour jroprt of tho 
conalry which was one of tboir best enstomors 
qnite apart from Government departments 
IIo sympathised with the principle of tho 
amendment, bat did not believe that it would 
help the general volume of trade in the 
long run 

Mr Alexander Shaw said that Mr Chamber 
lam’s epceeli wonlJ be road with profound ro 
grot In India, lie thonght that the stop wonld 
greatly prejudice tlieir moral standing, not 
merely in India but all over the world 

Mr Lloyd George denied that it was a 
matter of froo trade or protection but was 
a business proposition He adnutted that the 
amendment wonld sot up a precedent, but 
it mast be remembered that the challenge 
came from India There was tho Govern 
ment of India document issnctl when Mr 
Montagu was Swrclary of 8tato for India, 
which said that India was going to buy in 
tho cheapest market wherever she borrowed , 
Imt Bntain was perfectly entitled to say 
that she was also bound to tee that her 
market was nsed to the best purpose and 
in the country s interests He did not think 
that thcro was anything offensivo or unfair 
»n it and hoped that tho Government would 
reconsider the matter 

'oterton said he did not think it 
would be fair to describe tho Assembly's resolu 
tion as a challenging one 

Mr Hutchinson said that the purpose of 
movinc Ins amendment bad been achieved and 
askeil for leave to will draw it, but Independent 
Liberals refused permission 

Mark the insolence of Jlr Lloyd George’s 
speech Ills nation so governs India that 
the Government of India is obliged to borrow 
money ro Britain for India The money 
lent by British capitalists is not given to 
India as alms , they get interest for it 
at as high a rate as it is practicable for them 
to getanywhere in the world After paying 
this interest India is certainly entitled to buy 
Giinga with the money ro the cheapest market 
•Out, Bays Mr George to India, “You must 
not only pay interest, yon must not only 
repay the loan at the time fixed, but you 
must also spend at least 75 pet cent of the 
money here in Britain ” 0£ course, what 
British capitalists can say is that unless i 
Jndia spends the greater part of her British >■ 
loans m Britain, they will not lend her any 
m^y, alloxnng her at the same tme to 
borrow vhereier she hies 

Let us now try to understand the propo- 
sition Suppose the loan is to be paid back 
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attec 20 years, tKo mU.rest ts at the rate 
of 6 per cent, and the loan is floated at par 
What Jfessrs Lloyd George, Chamberlain, 
Hotchinson A.Co, Unlimited, want is that 
for £100, lent to India, India shonld pay 
back after 20 years £IOO, and also pay 
6x20 or £120 as interest, and at least £75 
to the laboarers and industrialists of Britain 
by spending this 75 per cent m that country, 
which m^ns that lor £100 borrowed India 
jhonld pay at least £ 205 

And because Indians have said that they 
want to bny in the cheapest market, Mr 
George says this was a challenge Or, »n 
other words, he says, on forget that y on 
are a subject country, and that we are the 
masters Yon mast borrow, when and where 
we tell yoa to borrow, yon must pay interest 
at the rate we order, and yon mast alto bay 
things from as at onr price If yon don’C 
agree, why, you are challenging ns yonr 
masters to a trial of strength ” 

llr Cham^rlam was ol coarse i^aile 
frank, and so was Mr George The former 
said, “it IS our duty to see that we ate not 
left wholly without work and employmeal" 
lie G«ot« alto was fot using the money 
lent, “in the country’s ( meaning, England’s ) 
interests ” 

We think the best politician of them all was 
Earl IMnietton He said “Look here , 
why make so much ado about nothing F 
You want back £100 (the sum lent) +£120 
interest +£75 (spent in Btitain)=£20o I 
give you figures to show that we actaslly get 
£l00+£120+£g5==£3l5 In addition to 
this, India remains satisfied with fair words 
^^'hy disturb her cmoitr j rcyre?” 

3^s Dath A’etcsof London was, therefore, 
qaite right in describing 3Ir Hatcbinsoa’s 
resolution as “grataitously mischleTous” 
And BO it really was If India rests con- 
tent with passing a resolntion to bny in the 
cheapest market, a resolntioir which is 
not in practice foand-^ inconsistent with 
baying in the British market, whether the 
cheapest or not, why disturb Indian’s sleep I 
Let India hare fair words, and the right to 
issue any number of “challenges’’, and let 
Great Britain hare all the cash that she can, 
while the son shines 

No Earl interton has the making of o 

f reat statesman in him, and next to him, 
fr Hntchinson who wanted to withdraw 
his amendment, haring got what he wanted 
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Borrowing and Baying. 

Great Britaic has allowed the Indian 
Legisktire Assembly to pass a resolution to 
the eflect that the Government of India is to 
bny bet railway materials and other stores in 
the cheapest market, quality Ac , being the 
same This has been allowed to be passed, 
because, as the figures quoted by Earl 
Wtnterton show, it was known that, whateret 
the resolution on paper may be, almost the 
whole of the purchases would be in the 
British market So, we think the next 
resolution which should be mored in the 
Legislative Assembly is that India be al- 
lowed to borrow in the cheapest money 
market in the world IVe are snre the 
British officials and financiers at “home” 
wonld always be able to conrmce the 
Government of India (which also is a British 
institntioo) that there is no cheaper money 
market in the world than what is to be 
found in the City of London So it ts to 
be hoped that the resolntion in favoar 
of borrowing in the cheapest market would 
be allowed to be passed 

Restitution of Conjagal Rights 
In the Council of State Ifr Lallubhai 
Samaldas’s motion for consideration of the Bill 
to amend the Civil Procedure Code of 1908 
to enforce decree for restitution of conjogal 
rights not by putting the wife m jail, but by 
attaching her property, was carried by 16 to 
6 rotes, a few Indian nod-ofiicial members not 
voting Some of the official members voted 
for the Bill Eientually the Bill was passed 
It IS really hateful to try to compel a 
woman to live with a man she loathes under 
threat of imprisonment Are men anywhere 
imprisoned for not living with their wives F 
The men consider themselves very just and 
generous if they give only n subsistence 
allowance to their deserted wives 

Goveramont Defeats in the 
Legislative Assembly 
'' The Government of India has recently 
sustained several verbal and paper defeats 
in the Indian Legislative Assembly, but is 
Done the worse for it For, whatever reso- 
lattORs may be passed in the Assembly, the 
Government can go on in its self-chosen 
path unchecked and unhindered Neverthe- 
less, it cannot be said that the defeats ore 
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dividends for Uritiali capitalists, it is diHicoIt 
to say Bat that these borrowings and ex* 
penditure are partly at least meant for the 
benefit of British capital and labour, ndmits 
of no doubt The debate in the Commons 
relating to the East India Loans Bill maUs 
it clear 

Mr Robert Uutohmson mo\ed an nmend* 
ment to clause 3 of the Bill to stipulate that 
yoper cent of the monej raised be spent m 
the United Kingdom 

Hr Chamberlain said thale^en if the cost 
was a little more in the purclinso of nnliray 
material {') the money Blionld bo spent in BntAin, 
nnlew a case was made oat to tho salisfAction 
c* * XT. 1 Government or SccretAty of 

fatato that there was aa undno combination 
against the Government of India and they wero 
not getting a fair price m onr market, and it 
was oar duty to see that we were not left wholly 
w itl oat w ork and oniployment 

Earl WmlEtlon aaid lUal Iho la«l mncni 
jamtliaa Mc.plod Hrrmrf. Mr Monlagoa roao- 
jotion on the snbiecl o! those contraets^ (glSIliiig 
HeGotornmontoi India, requirement, on Zf 

flJibftlirf September 

1 -Ibj the Legislative Aesombly tyitli reletence 

niSyiSl i” ‘^°i market consiatentlp 

mill quality aud delivury The real erua o't 

’'“r Earl 

IVintorlon said that tho later flgoto lor 

“per eeul w' •‘‘"feJ W onlv 

luS aW 1 “‘"““y umnnlac 

eSiiie 1 * ’'’“'reii that under the 

r.reSj"° eS“i! %T“ fl' ”« 

answer to the ^5ase 

Winterton asked if jfr^^ri 

cd thit all Chamberlain snggest 

come under the sneMstp'rf India should 

tl ere would be pralfcal thought 

wem applied to^^H 

the Secretary of State •? tm admitted 

for tie Go\oriiment of ludlk J *'®spons»f»lity 
that tl ore A^as no reasL «i ® hut said 

the Indian Assembly s exureM^d'” ignore 

AMsh was not obie^tmnabWnd t'* 
the pnnciplQ of l-alsing money^ m thaVf®** 

iSbSt.S*'"’ «'»pe°tg^Zi 

proposea eour .0 ivulld not be 


manlike, and ho did not thiulc it ptiald tn 
showing rcganl for tho ontour jrpjrt ol tho 
country which was ono of their Iwst customers 
qmto apart from Government departments 
jIo S 3 mpatluscd with the priocipio of tho 
amendment, bnt did not bcliovo that it would 
help tho genoral volamo of tndo in tho 
long run 

Mr Aloxandcr Shaw enid that Mr Chamber 
lAin's speech would ba read with profound re 
gret In Indio. Uo thought that the step would 
greatly prejudice their moral standing, not 
merolj in India bnt all over tho world 

Mr Lloyd Geoi^o denied that it was a 
matter of froo trndo or protection bnt was 
a business proposition ilo admitted that tho 
amendment would sot np a precedent, but 
it must be remembered that the challenge 
came from India There was the Govern 
ment of India document issued when Mr 
Montagu was Secretary of State for India, 
which said that India was going to buy in 
tho cheapest market wherever sho borrowed, 

V perfectly entitled to say 

that sho was also bound to tee that her 
®*^ket was used to tbo best pneposo and 
•i! country s interests He did not think 
that there was anything oUensivo or unfair 
in it and hoped tliat tho Government would 
reconsider the matter 

^rl ^ mterton said be did not think it 
would be fair to describe the Assembly's rosoln 
tion as a cballcnging one 

Mr Hnlchm«on said that the pnrpo«e of 
moving his amendment had been achieved and 

T*u * q®*" withdraw it, bnt Independent 

Liberals refused permission 

Mark the insolence of Jlr Lloyd George’s 
speech His nation bo governs India that 
the Government of India is obliged to borrow 
money in Britain for India The money 
lent by British capitalists is not given to 
India as alms , they get interest for it 
at as high a rate as it is practicable for them 
to get anywhere m the world After paying 
this interest India is certainly entitled to buy 
^ings with the money in the cheapest market 
•l»ut, says Mr George to India, “You must 
not only pay interest, you must not only 
repay the loan at the time fixed, but you 
must also spend at least 75 per cent of the 
money here m Britain ” 0£ course, what 
Lcmah capitalists can eav is that unless i 
India spends the greater part of her British 
loans m Britain, they will not lend her any 
money, aUomng her at the same Ume to 
borrow triererer she Mes 

Let us now try to understand the propo- 
sition Suppose the loan is to be paid back 
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arter 20 years, the interest is at the rate 
of 6 per cent, abd the loan is floated at par 
IVhab Messrs Lloyd George, ChamLetlain, 
Hatchinson d,Co, Unlimited, want ts that 
for £100, lent tolndn, India shonld pay 
hacTc after 20 years £100, and also pay 
6x20 or £120 as interest, and at least £76 
to the labourers and industrialists of Britain 
by spending this 76 per cent in that country , 
which means that for £100 borrowed India 
should pay at least £ 29a 

And mcause Indians hare said that they 
want to buy in the cheapest market, Mr 
George says this was a challenge Or, in 
other words, he says, “You forget that yon 
are a subject country, and that we are the 
masters Yon must borrow, when and where 
We tell you to borrow, you must pay interest 
at the rate we order, and you must also buy 
things from ns at onr price If yon don’t 
agree, why, yon are challeoging ns yoot 
masters to a trial of strength ” 

Mr Chamhetlam was of conrse quite 
frank, and so was Mr George The former 
said, ' it IS our duty to see that we are not 
left wholly without work and employment” 
Mr Georee also was fof using the money 
lent, "in the country’s ( mtauvog, England’s ) 
interests ” 

We think the best politician of them all was 
Earl Wnterton He said “Look here , 
why make so much ado about nothing f 
You want back £100 ( the sum lent ) +£120 
luierest +£75 (spent m Britain) = £29o I 
giT9 you figures to show that we actnally get 
£100+£120+£05==£3i6 In addition to 
this, India remains satisfied with fair words 
^\'hy disturb her amour j rc^re?’’ 

Th9 Daily Kexesol London was, therefore, 
quite Tight m describing Mr Hutchinson'e 
resolution as “gratuitously mwchleTOus”. 
And so it really was If India rests con* 
tent with passing a resolution to boyic the 
cheapest market, a resolntiOir which ts 
not in practice foand.^ inconsistent with 
buying m the British market, whether the 
cheaTOst or not, why disturb Indian’s sleep f 
Let Icdi'i hare fair words, and the right to 
issue any number of “c^IIenges", and let 
Great Britain have all the cash that she can, 
while the son shines 

No. lari interton has the making o! a 
great statesman m him, and next to bna, 
Mr Hatchinson who wanted to withdraw 
his amendment, haring got what he wanted 
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Borrowing and Buying. 

Great Britain has allowed the Indian 
Legislatire Assembly to pass a resolution to 
the effect that the Gorernment of India is to 
buy het railway materials and other stores in 
the che^est market, quality Ac , being the 
same ’This has been allowed to be passed, 
because, as the figures quoted by Earl 
Winterton show, it was known that, whatever 
the resolution on paper may be, almost the 
whole of the purchases would be in the 
British market So, we think the next 
resolntioa which shonld be moved in tbs 
EjOgistalivc Assembly is that India be al* 
lowed to borrow m the cheapest money 
market in the world lYe ate sure the 
British officials and financiers at “home” 
would always be able to convince tbe 
Government of India (which also is a British 
mstitntioD) that there is no cheaper money 
market in tbe world than what is to be 
found in the City of London So it is to 
be hoped that the resolntioo in favour 
of borrowing in tbe cheapest market would 
be allowed to be passed 

Restitution of Conjugal Bights 

Id the Council of State Mr Lallabhai 
Samaldas's motion for consideration of the Bill 
to amend the Civil Procedure Code of 190S 
to enforce decree for restitution of conjugal 
rights not by putting tbe wife in jail, but by 
attaching her property, was carried by 16 to 
6 votes, a few Indian non-oSicial members not 
voting Some of the olficial members voted 
for the Bill E\-ontaally the Bill was passed 

It ts really hateful to try to compel a 
woman to live with a man she loathes under 
threat of imprisonment Are men anywhere 
imprisoned for not living with their wives f 
The men consider themselves very jost and 
generous if they gjye only a subsistence 
allowance to their deserted wives 

Goverament Defeats in the 
Legislative Assembly 

'' The Government of India has recently 
sastained several verbal and paper defeats 
in the Indian Legislatii'e Assembly, bnt is 
none the worse for it For, whatever reso- 
Intions may be passed in the Assembly, the 
Oovernment con go on m its self chosen 
path unchecked and unhindered Neverthe- 
less, it cannot be said that the defeats ars 
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puito without any importance or Bignlficance, 
They show that, if India had real aolf-rule, 
she wouH have done just the opposite of 
what the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy are 
doing m many things. The British ralers 
of India profess to rule here with the con- 
sent of the governed, and many of them 
have declared in effect that British rule is 
not based on force. But the defeats in the 
central and provincial legislatures show that 
this theory cannot be sustained. Therefore, 
either the theory must be given up, or the 
Government must adapt itself to Indian 
opinion. xMuiau 

Of course, it rvould lie quite easy to prove 
mathematically that the opinion of the 
Tel:”'"!.'™ ™ "ot tliB opinion of 

In*a; because, as »c Kcsc, recently put 
>vas J09,G03, the total number in the conati. 

/u,o/h, and the total of those whr. 

fi 170,540. But one 

BritisW.*^-' “"3 the noPKiiHcial 

“y ‘''® legislature 
£ fb. * ly aera IS not n represeptative 

of ifnv^n I" S“'“y ‘e “e eliarue 

of having given us an apology for popular 
government But if theycon&d tlmPth™ 
the at least the minimum of 

tui ■ .‘ ""S', “'ey “osl also admit that 
that minimum has grown restive and that 
they do not enjoy India’s full confidence. ’ 

Itiiia to Go out of British 
Commonwealth.” 

decisioStorj^^^ 

British ‘‘Oommomvealth 'fakW f*" 

Brhi'sb''^ s';; raS™ to’’ dV’% 
the .’Oommmweaff™ ^‘a ™t of 

willingly let go her hold cn I'd a- I w” 
will have to win her freedom ’by „ '.t5°a“ 
ons straggle of some sort, 'niat n„„,d 
some time. Is It mote profitable (to put it nl! 
no higher ground) for Brita!,, 
connection with an unfriendly Indii «« i 
as it lasts, or ^yIth a f- T JJJKh 


India bocomcs independent, 
Would India’s fiiendship or Iior enmity be of. 
greater advantage to Britain ? It must be 
borne in mind that an India wliich .would be 
able to free herself would be, not the weak 
present-day India, but a powerful India. Is 
greater advantage to have a powerful 
ally or, a powerful enemy ? 

Tho Fiji Poll, Tax. 

The Suva Legislature, Fiji, has adopted 
n reiidentml Poll Tax of a pound yearly, 
to the great resentment of ’the Indian 
community, which petitioned the Viceroy 
and also the Colonial Secretary without 
any avail. The Indian nominated as 
member of the Fiji legislature has 
resigned as a protest against the Poll 
lax. A pamphlet issued by the Fiji 
states that about 
>8 intended to be raised by the 
loll and over 00 percent of this 

come from the pockets 
Indians, though they are 
wntnbuting their due ehare ' in other 
torms to the revenues of the colony, 

According to* the Btalesman's Year 
Bool for 1023, there are in Fiji 3,878 
Europeans, 84,475 Fijians, anf 60,034 
Indians. So the Indians do not. form the 
majority of the population j yet they 
must pay the major portion of the Poll 
,, could have been justified if 

® *!!' ®®^®rnment considered them the 
most inHuential and prosperous community 
m the Wuud,. But it doe. uot do Bc: 
ft * ® aforesaid year book, it is 

Stated that the Legislative Council 
comprises eleven nominated official members, 
members, two nominated Fiji- 
nominated Indian mem- 
community which has been 
( and ftvnh^fV'i representation 

1.M berL'iT* V "ominatei member) 

Poll TWir 00 per cent of the 

wS-juS’." Colouial Office 

thB^pres°'aE°Sfw'e wf "t 

« “Oderuiced rHuciple'T ' 
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u that^hilfl a man atni posjeasea snfHcient 
vigour and energy toworV, ho should gne op 
nconiriag money and deroto the latter part 
ol hij life to the service of the community 
Pandit dfadan Mohan Slabviya u an 
Indian leader of -whoTn it may be said that 
years ago he gave np a lucrative practice at 
the bar and has been devoting himself to the 
service of the community ever since, ac- 
cording to his lights Opinions will natnrally 
differ as regards his views and methods of 
work -and he would be the last man to make 
a grievance of it, bnt that he has rolnntanly 
given np the ao)nisition of wealth is an 
indisputable fact 

It IS also well known that he has since spent 
his tune and energy in doing public work ooit 
requires no elaborate argnment to prove that 
an appeal issued by him for the good of hu 
community m particnlar and of Indians in 

f eoeral, is entitled to serious consideration 
t says that the All India Hinda Mahasabha 
meets on the 19th and 20th Angust at 
Benares Briefly put, its objects ore to 
promote the religions, edocatioual, social 
and political interests of Hindus It is not 
hostile to other national communal orgaoisa 
tioni 

After depicting the deplorable raiserable 
condition of Uindns economically, edncationally 
and eocially, their ever-decreasiog populatioo, 
physical cleterioratfon, dmmishing vitality 
decTOMiBfj longevity and declmiog power ol 
Promation, tic appeal says tbit Ilindos 
having pnrsaed thefc aima^regardless of tha 
effect of their actions on society, mutnal (rust 
and co^pention, which is the eonl of corporate 
life, hiTB disappeared 'll ere is not tnneh 
* nnaniinity and combined action among them 
The Ilindn society is ctterly disorgauised, 
disintegrated The ancient religion of the 
Indian teachers is for each man to regard iiimsetf 
the unit of a groat Whole and to live auii wwiV 
for the good of that whole 

The inability of HindnS to defend them 
selves against the organised attacks of the 
bad elements of a sister community has bronghl 
out both the physical and moral detetioralioo 
of the Hindas and brought home to their minds 
the necessity of a systematic well-organised 
endeavour to improve their condition- Soeh 
endeavonr was needed, not merely in the m 
terests of the Hindus as a community, but m the 
national interests also, Jor if largo numbers of 
men of a community continue to bo weak 
physically and morally, unable to defend them 
solves, their hearths and homes, they constitute 
a standing source of weakness to the countiy 


ami by eacooraging ruflliuly elements lo attack 
them at will, unwillingly Womc the contribn 
toiy causes of cheating another If the 
coealry isto eajoy sclf-goveromeut, it is essential 
that the men and women of whatever community 
in the eOButry shout I be mado strong, clhcicnt, 
alia to defend themselves and their neigh 
boors cooutry As the Hindas aro partimlarly 
nesk, many thonghtlol Hindus have become 
alive to the undermining consequences of somo 
of their social and religions customs and rites 
N t tl e least importmt of the questions to bo 
considered will bo what steps can Iltodus take 
in concert and co-opcntion with Mohammedans 
inparficalar and Other communities m general, 
to iDsare that irrespective of (he numliers of men 
of any persuas on in any area, the Lad elements 
of any rommunity shall not be eneonraged or al 
lowed to reako a cornmnnal attack upon the other 
commnnily, to set op a united inSuenca and 
strength to prevent such attacks and punish 
offeouers soas to raiDtmiss the danger of repeti 
tiott ol socb attacks . 

Among the problems which are men- 
tioned as demanding solution, are, social 
and socio religious customs and practices, 
pavticulavly those relating to marriages, 
which most vitally affect the community, the 
condition of a distressiugly large number 
of widows, aud the condition of the de- 
pressed classes and measures to uplift them 
The problems have been well slated Their 
solution requires true reliance on God and 
the tesnUing ability to do one’s duty in the 
face of unpopularity Id order t(^ make the 
Hiodos vigorous, premature and child mother- 
hood must be stopped The prevention of 
child marriages is one means of preventing 
child widowhood Though the remarriage of 
girl widows la not the only means of improving 
the condition of widows, it is one o! the chief 
means— a fact which must be boldly recog- 
nised »n practicr The elevationof thedaureewi 
classes requires that real spirit of socialdemo- 
cracy which luforms the Islamic brother- 
hood more than any other religions commun- 
ity And the sangalhan or organisation 
oi any community is an impossibility 
without this spirit of democracy 
Tho appeal concludes — 

‘ We eernestly desire that all our country 
men, hicb and humble of all creeds and 
castes should become religions minded, strong, 
patriotic sous of India with » living foith 
that we eve worshippers of a common Cod 
and children of a common motherland We 
shall co-operaio with them with all oar 
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heart ui every matter tro can, to ncliicTo 
tins holy end May GckI help ns ’ 

There ja no sectarmn narrowness here, 
but true spiritual liberalism breathes through 
the passage 

Swami Shraddhananda on 
OoW‘Kining 

Addressing a mass meeting nt Renares, 
SiTiimi Shraddhananda la reported to have 
appealed to bis audience ivitli tears tricUiug 
down his cheehs “to tolerate, if nnj Mahome* 
dan felloW'COuntryman'slaughters cows, and 
not to raise a hand on Mahomedans " With- 
out such toleration, Ilindn-Moslem nnity 
cannot be achieved 

The SQoret Anglo*Qormaii Con- 
vention of 1914 Hogardlng 
Aalatio Turkey 

It was argued at the end of the world 
war that Turkey was deprived of some of 
her territories because of her offence in 
fighting acamst the Allies Ihit even before 
the war tlie “Allies” and Germany had 
settled their plana for practically dividing 
tip Asiatic Turkey , m proof whereof, read 
the seoret Anglo German convention of 1014 
regarding Asiatic Turkey, published m full 
ID the PoUlteal Science Qiuxrlerly of Now 
York, and the introductory article Britain, 
Hnssia, Germany, France, and some British, 
Dutch and -other Companies were to have 
shared m the loot 

Indian Chemical Hesearch 

IVe publish below a statement showing 
the Tvumbev of original papers contributed m 
dnemis'is, 

and by non-Indian chemists resideot in 
India, -with their names, and also their places 
of work, as far us we have been 
able to ascertain them "We have compiled 
it from the Supplementarj Number of the 
Jottnial o/ the Chemical Society, 1922 SSo 
desire to publish a similar statement relating 
to other branches of science, compiled from 
similar publications, if they be available and 
if we can procure them 
Name or Chemist Place or No or 

- - ..r Work Pafers. 

H E Annrti and M N Bose Cawnpore one 

Bhatnaffar, S S Benares two 

Oiatletiee Kshetrapada . one 

Datta R 1. and Bibhucharan 

Chaueijv CakuUa one 


NAM£orCiiE&nsT. 


Urtta, Snehrmnia 
(1) Dhar, N R 


Place op^ No or 
Work Pafers 
Calcutl-i tRV 

Allahabad six 


.. .. .. P B Oanpufy „ 

„ ,, , N G Chattetii ,, 

„ „ , N N Mntra „ 

„ , „ R. M Purkayastlia ,, 

, „ I P D Saikar ,, 

(a) Dutt, Sh khi Bhushan Dacca 

tb) DuR, bh khl Bhusan 

uith N K. Sen ,, 

M „ » . ^ C Sircar „ 

, „ ti »» R Walson 

Ganguli, I — - 

Gangol , P 11 and 

0 C Uancrji Allihabad 

Ghosh, 1 C Dacca 

Guha, P C< Calcotta and Dacca 

Huebner, J and J. N Sinha — 

H, I Wmch and V L Chandratreya — 

11 K ben Gupta and b H Tucker - 
J F Thorpe and S. S Deshpande — — 

,, B M Gupta — ” 

J P C Chandrasena and C K Ingold - — 

I P C Chandtarena and! I Thorpe — 

^ dD. R Nanji 


two 


two 

two 

filT 


four 


Ling A R and L .> . . 

MoudgiU Kishori Lai Trivcndrum three 

„ „ w.lhK K lycf I, 

.. „ „ P N. Vriddha. 

chobtn „ 

Muket] , D N Dacca 

Mukerp 1 N. Calcutta 

Mokerji J N wilh D C Papa- 

constant nou Calcutta 

Nak. K G and M D Avasarc Daroda 

Narajan A L. and D Gunnai^a — 

. , ,, G Subrahmanyam — • 

Raksht J N. Ghaaipore 

Raman, t V Calcutta 

Ray, P, R and P C Sarkar Calcutta one 

Ray R C 

Ray, S f P C. Calcutta o"® 

, with R K Das „ 

R Vcnkatesw-iran • , 

Saha^ Han Das and K N Chaudhury 

Dacca o*** 

Saha, hfegh Nad Calcutta one 

Simonsen 1 I Dehra Dun two 

, , wilhM G Rau one 

Singh, C K Cuttack one 

rt , with R Rai and R Lai „ one 

Sini^h, Copal Lahore one 

Sudborough J J and D D Karve Bangalore 

„ with R C Shih one 

S Krishna — - one 

and F G Pope ■ one 

A R Ling with F H Callow 

and W T Price — — one 

A, R Ling and J H Bush 11 — » one 

» W J Price one 

Wa note with pleasure that research ^ 

being conducted in various places and 

provinces It can no longer be cynically said 
that “one swallow does not make a eummer 
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CltiPTEE 57 

G ORA on coraing out ot the hoase saw 
that amongst the crowJ. Abmash was 
also there Oora bad felt certain 
that Abinash would be la a had, bat no sign 
of any annoyance was to be seen on his face 
On the contrary he raade the rebuff re-eired 
by him that morning the text of an impas 
stoned enlogy on Lora He said *My 
rereI^nce for Goannohan Baba has increased 
a hundred fold I always thought him on 
extraordinary person, but now 1 snow bini to 
be a Superman We went with our offering 
of Honour, — how many are there who could 
have withstood the temptation, — bat he scorn' 
ed It Was that a small thing to do 

Goni was already in an exceedingly per 
turbed state — this effusiveness of Abinash’s 
upset him entirely He exclaimed impatient' 
ly ‘ Look here, Abinasfa, your well meant 
words are only an insult You won’t even 
ive me credit for ordinary modesty, 
at call my natural tepngnance for this kind 
of exhibition the sign of a sapcimanl Do yon 
look on our coantry only as a troope of. 
mountebanks, going round performing tricks 
te get doles,— with none having any idea of 
real work T If you are on rof side, well and 
ood , if you want to fight me, good again , 
nt for goodness* sake spare me yoor 
‘bravos’ P’ 

Abtnaah’s admiration rose to white heat, 
as he beamed round on hia followers with a 
silent invitation to note the wonderful words 
of their hero “Jfay we be able,*' he said 


nnctuousl), ‘to dedicate onr lives to the 
motherland with such true selflessness Let 
this be your blessing to us’’ With these 
words, he bent down towards Gora’s feet, 
which, however, Qora snatched away from 
his toncli 

‘Goormoliao Babn " then said Abinaah, 
‘yon refnse to accept an} hononr from us, 
bot It will not do for you to deny ns the 
pleasure of} onr presence at a feast with 
which ne intend to celebrate yonr return to 
us W© have settled all about it and you 
must consent to come ’ 

* Until I have undergone my pnrification,” 
answered Gora, “I can't ait down with any 
of }Ou to a meal ” 

“Purification ' * Abinash’s eyes glowed 
again “What a wonderful idea I None of 
us could have ever thought of it * But no rule 
of strict Hmdaism can escape our Gourmohan 
Babu’>» 

All agreed that it would be an excellent 
plan for them all to meet for the feast on 
the conclusion of the purification ceremony 
Some of the biggest pandits would have to 
be invited, and they would thus get up a 
grand demonstration, showing by means of 
Oom’s voluntary submission to such penance 
what a living force still was the Hindu 
Religion 

On a discussion then arising os to where 
the ceremony could be held, Gora told them 
that it would not be convenient to have it at 
the house, whereupon one of his devoted 
folio 'd his own river side vi ' 
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the purpose. It was also decided that the 
expenses o£ the function should ha defrayed 
by subscription. 

^ Just before taking their departure the 
irrepressible Abinash deliveied, with superb 
gestures, hia peroration • “Gourmohan Babu 
may be annoyed with me.” he said, 
‘‘but when the heart is full it is impossible 
to restrain one’s feelings. In the whole 
world our country is the only one which 
has SIX seasons — and also the only country 
in which avatars have been born from time to 
time and have promised to take birth again 
for the preserx-ation of the Hindu religion. 
We are indeed fortunate that we now have 
proof that this 13 true ! Brothers, here's 
Victory to Gourmohan !” 

Carried away by Abinaah’s eloquence the 
crovTd bepn to olieer vociferously, mukinc 
Goru beat a precipitate retreat, sore at lieart. 
On tins his first free day after his oaol 
M'oarineas oW 
of gaol 

l! linaself in dreaming of how 

he would work tor hia country with renewed 
enthnsiasm, but to-day he kept asking bim- 

oonnlrvf “Ala^ where^is my 

country I Is it real only to myself ? Here 

it” I have 

made all my life a plans and hopes, ready for 

li, 'i^f f •' 'o'neotio" wUh 

SiachTaSngT‘ ’» 

.ve:^| 's “ y ‘X'to ±1? ? 

exposed my deepest tliouglits, coining at last 
to tbe conclusion that I am an avatar bom 
descended on them only to keep n^ nhdu 

Six‘ltat;s,'fate'’d''r'’l£‘?h.° I 

1 “ITotber gall, me I” Thrirnd'" ■‘““I'’”’ 
hav^ special signife.^: fmt 

himself, “I bln my molhe”’’” ^ ^ 
calling me. She will^nnite \,e “ 

>.eu.d my Mother^ calf 


clearly. Out from gaol, I hear her call 
again. I will see her onco more.” 

* As he spoke thus to himself he looked out 
‘Upon the cool, clear November sky and the 
heated mist of his differences with Binoy 
and Abinash vanished from his mind. In 
this midday sunlight India herself seemed to 
bo stretching out her arms towards him, re- 
ii’ealed to his vision in all the splendour 'of 
her rivers and monntains, her cities and 
oceans, b,ithed in the inelTablo radiance 
which poured over her from the depths of tbe 
Infinite. 

Gora’s heart was filled. His eyes 
Uazed. All his despondency ^vas dispelled. 
He thrilled all over in joyful response to the 
call of India’s work, incessant work, of 
which the fruits were not destined to ripen 
in hia time. But what if India’s full glory 
was not for his mortal eyes f — for that 
he had no longer any regrets. 

“Mother calls me !” he repeated. “I most 
hasten to her side,— to that far and yet near 
mother, dispenser of the.nonrishment of 'to- 
day and of tbe plenty wlilch awaits to- 
morrow, \7hose lap is ready for us on the 
m 1 ® death as well as in this very 
me. To that bright future at her side, I 
hasten, which illumines and justifies the 
penury of my present.” In his exaltation 
he felt the nearness to him of both Binoy 
and Abmash. His full heart had no room 
®%™Ofefor petty differences. ^ , 

When Goia. first stepped Into Ananda- 
8 room, the radiance of this vision 'mis 
stiU reflected on his face, and his gaze had 
the far-away look of being arrested by ■ 
presence lurking behind 
hat ^ was actually before his eyes. 
Coming m suddenly, he did not at first 
'^'ere there, 'seated with his 

Suobuc.ln rose und grooled him first.' 

is yon thnt has 
rome 1 Will you not ,it down f” He said this 
*“ “ '‘“““O visitor, but 

to some half-expected apparitioh. , 

Snvb.Sh "wi “ >‘“3 avoided 

Suohnnta. Then, when he had been’ busy on 

laaks'iiohad self-appointed 

managed to keep the thiSght of 
w. >■“ mM-- But during 

anv Ion™” f'"l'’^®“‘^^^tita’s memory refused 

llei „ “““ been a tune when the fact that 
there were women in India hardly found n 
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|)\acB in Cora’s Ihonghls,— tins had bean borne 
in on him with the force of a new discovery 
when he came to know Sncharita, — and the 
shock of this momentoas, ago long trath 
had penetrated fats strong nature to its 
depths 

When the memories of the sunlight and 
freedom of the outer world used to mvada Ins 
prison cell agonising his mind with ande- 
fined pangs, this wond did not appear to him 
merely as a field of work peopled with fellow* 
workers of his own sev — rather the only 
figures that took shape in it were thote 
of two presiding deities, and on their 
faces alone shone all its annlight and its 

spread the halo of the ineffable blue sky, — one 
of them the ever familiar mother, radiant with 
wisdom the other the new comer into bis 
life, softly luminous with a tender beauty 
In the midst of the narrow and joyles* 
coafines of his prison, Gora had fonnd it 
impossible to repel the memory ol SncharitaV 
face when it thus rose in bis mind The keen 
delight of dwelling on it seemed to bear biid 
awav latosome deeper freedom, and make the 
hard sflrfonodings of bis cell seem like » 
false and nnsabstsatial dream Hts heart 
throbs melted into impalpable waves which 
transcended the limits of his prison walls 
and spreading through the open sky, found 
their own rhythm m the dance of the leaves 
and blossoms, and their play of freedom in 
the field of the world’s work 

Gorft had not feared any danger from 
allowing himself to dwell on these visions of 
his imagination and so, during the month of 
hia physical bondage, he had no scruple in 
ginng his fancy full freedom Gora bad 
always believed that only material contact 
was the thing to be afraid of 

hen, on coming ont of gaol, Gora had 
seen Paresb Babii, and bis heart had over* 
flowed with ]oy, he did not at first suspect 
that this }oy was not merely at the sight of 
Patesh Baba himself, bat with it had been 
mingled the magic of that image which had 
haunted his fancy all these days Bat 
gradoally it dawned on him, as he was on the 
steamer going to Calcutta, that I^rresb Baba's 
attractiveness for him was not due solely to 
his own merits ! 

Then did Gora brace hiniself again for 
renewed conflict, sweating that he woold 
never he defeated As he eat on the steamer 
deck be decided that he wonld again go 


GOltA 

j^way to a distaoc®, rvther than allow hia 
(^ind to be entangled even in the snbtleot of 
{jonds 

It was while in this frame of mind that 
{|I 3 argument with Binoy had taken place 
^nch a violent altercation would hardly haie 
^centred with his friend had it not been that 
1,8 was all the time really arguing ^gainst 
}fimself 

Ashe talked, Gora had been in fact trying 
tp make firm nnder hjs own feet the ground 
which he had decided to take his stand 
pfence hts vehemence, which he had felt to 
(,e necessity for himself, and which had made 
;^inoy gather all hts strength m order to meet 
(pe force of Cora’s onslaught 

But while Binoy wois marshalling bis 
strongest arguments to demolish Coras 
«H)sition, while his mind was in ntter revolt 
{igainst what ha felt to bo Goia’s nnright- 
^ons bigotry, be little knew that Cora’s 
^Itsck wonld never have been so violent 
(inless Cora himself had also been its object I 
After his discussion with Benoy, Corn 
decided that it wonld not do for hire to 
leave the field of battle “If to save myself,” 
pe thought, “1 leave Binoy to fais fate, 
^inoy will surely go nodet * ’ 

CDirTEE 58 

Gora was m a verv transport of emo 
|ion when he entered Anandamoyi’s room, 
^nd Sncharita, for the moment, was to him 
<iot a person but an Idea, —the embodiment 
Bomanhood manifest in India for making 
per faoBies sweet in parity, beauty and 
Jove 

Ills heart overflowed as he saw, m 
^nchanta seated by his mother’s side, tho 
very personification of the ministering angel 
who tears onr children into manhood, 
^ootbes oar ailments into comfort, consoles 
fls when sore at heart, gives a place in 
love’s glory to the meanest and, berselE 
worshipful, lavishes her worship on eien the 
most nnwortby of ns To ns is dedicated 
the service of her wondronsly skilled hands, 
for us IS her all suHering aU forgiving love — 
the richest of God’s gifts 

This angel of grace, he said to himself, 
has so long escaped out vision relegated 
by ns to the background— what could 
be a more portentons sign of our down 
fall* And m Cora’s ratnd IVoman and 
Country became one, as he saw her seated on 
the t" "“tailed lotn* throne la 
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the purpose It was also decided that the 
expenses of the function should be defrajed 
by subscription ^ 

Just before taking their departure the 
irrepressible Abmash deliveied, with superb 
gestures, his peroration “Gourmohan Baba 
may be annoyed ^Mth me,” he said, 
but when the heart IS fall it is impossible 
to restrain one’s feelings In the whole 
world our country 13 the only one which 
has SIX seasons— and also the only country 
in which avatars have been born from time to 

time and have primised to take hirth a^ain 

for the preservation of the Hindu reli|ion 
are indeed fortunate that we now Lve 
proof that this IS true’ Brothers, here’s 
Victory to Gounnohan ’ ’ 

Abinash’a eloquence the 
crowd bepn to cheer vociferously, makin»» 
Gora beat a precipitate retreat, sore at hear? 
On this his first free day after his gaol 
ueariness over- 
J ^ confinement of gaol 
b« himself in dreaming of bow 

^''““try with renewed 
telf nil? ’ ^0 day he kept asking him. 

“Alai whereas my 
country I I3 it real only to myself ? Hern 

whom I have 
hopes, ready for 
Im ^ Connection With 

i:krr‘j^p.vr‘ """ ^ 

•npentltiOM— , ''“P “J “indu 

total injunct, PotsoniGed smp. 

'» tlie r,pe,„„nt ' ™’r, 

could itiah thefe wet. ™e'„“1‘„“^t3 v“''’ * 

IlS' Inr-a^'"'’ 

l..te 0 opocal *» 

oolliOB me She will^nnUe*''" wp " 

ono— .he will not permit differences t 

Tail In Pet home I .U r?„f PI®" 

mo tlioee wLo are my ,ety "ro 

■..ord my Mothefr oalf Xre^eSteJ 


clear!} Out from gaol, I hoar Iier call 
again I will see her onco more ” 

As he spoke thus to himself he looked out 
upon the cool, clear November sky and the 
heated mist of Ins differences with Binoy 
and Abmash vanished from his mind In 
this midday sunlight India herself seemed to 
bo stretching out her arms towards him, re- 
vealed to his Msioi) 111 all tlio splendour of 
her rivers and mountains, her cities and 
oceans, bathed in the ineffable radiance 
whioh poured over her from the depths of the 
Infinite ^ 

Gora’a heart nas filled His eyes 
blazed All his despondency was dispelled 
thrilled all over in joyful response to the 
cMi of India’s work, incessant work, of 
which the fruits were not destined to ripen 
in his time But what if India’s full glory 
was not for his mortal eyes ?— for that 
he had no longer any regrets 

‘‘Mother calls mo he repeated “I must 
hasten to her side,— -to that far and yet near 
mother, dispenser of tlie nonriahmeiit of to- 
day and of the plenty which awaits to- 
morrow, whose lap 13 ready for us on the 
m death as well ns in this very 

me To that bright future at her side, I 
hasten, which iliumines and justifies the 
penary of my present * In his e\altation 
he felt the nearness to him of both Bmoy 
and Abmash IBs full heart had no room 
‘‘"J ™oro for petty differences 

»\hen Gora first stepped into Ainnda- 
the radiance of this vision was 
still reflected on his face, and his gaze had 
e far away look of being arrested by 
Boine Avonderful presence lurking behind 
all that ^as actually before his eyes 
^mmg m suddenly, he did not at first 
recognue who were there, seated with his 


« A i. M 5°*® greeted him first 
„ , ,lr “So it 13 you that has 

wme 1 Will you not sit down ?» He said this 
jw if hot referring to a human visitor, but 
to some half expected apparition f 

""m? ^ ^ora had avoided 

Ilia Ini * when he had been busy on 

ImVa 1 ’ 1^” j ^ other self appointed 
h^r^nt managed to keep the thwght of 
hf, .^n ® intad Bat during 

anv !nn Suoharitn’s memory refusea 

any longer to ^ kept at arm’s length 

♦I,...!**®*’® “““ ^®®" “ when the fact that 
there were women m India hardly found a 
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place m Cora’s thoughts,-- tins had been home 
m on hm wjth the force of a nerj discoTcty 
when he came to know Sucharita,— end the 
shock of this momentous, age long tmth 
had penetrated his strong nature to ila 
depths 

Vi hen the memories of the sunlight and 
freedoex of the cuter wcrld used to irwade hw 
prison cell agonising his mind with ande* 
fined pangs, this wofld did not appear to him 
merely as a field of work peopled xvilh fellow- 
workers of his own Bei — rather the only 
figures that took shape in it were lhc*e 
of two presiding deities , and on their 
faces alone shone all its sunlight and its 
taQQiili.^h.t aiad. vta etaxU5c,ht^a.hou.t thexc heads 
spread the halo of the mefiable blue sky,— one 
of them the ever familiar mother, radiant with 
wisdom the other the new comer into his 
life, softly lonnnous with a tender beauty 
In the midst of the narrow and joyless 
confines of his prison, Gota had found it 
impossthls to repel the memory of Sucharita’a 
face when It thus rose in his mind The keen 
delight of dwelling on it seemed to bear hm) 
awav into some deeper freedom, and make the 
hard satfonndings of his cell seem like a 
false and nnsuhatantnl dream Ifis heart- 
throbs melted into impalpable wares which 
transcended the limits of his prison walls 
and spreading through the open sky, found 
their own rhythm m the dance of the leares 
and blossoms, and their play of freedom is 
the field of the world a work 

Oora had not feared any danger frotu 
allowing himself to dwell on these visions of 
hia imagination and BO, during the month of 
hts physical bondage, he had no scruple in 
giving bis fancy fall freedom Gora had 
always believed that only material contact 
was the thing to be afraid of 

^Vfaen, on coming out of gaol, Gora had 
seen I^resh Babu, and his heart had over- 
Bowed with ]oy, he did not at first suspect 
that this joy was not merely at the sight of 
I’aresh Babu himself, hot with it had been 
mingled the magic of that image which tad 
haunted his fancy all these days Bat 
giadoally it dawned on him, as he was on the 
steamer going to Calcutta, that Paresb ^bci's 
attractiveness for him yras not due solely to 
his own merits ' 

Then did Gora brace hirnself again for 
renewed coixllict eweanng that he wonld 
never be defeated As he sat on the steamer 
deck ha decided that he would again go 


aicay to a distance, nther than allow hia 
tQiBd to be entangled even in the snbtlest of 

bdnds 

It was while in this frame of mind Ihnh 
h (3 argnment with Binoy bad taken place 
Siich a violent altercation would hardly hai e 
Oficnrred with his friend had it not been that 
h0 was all the time really arguing ^a^inst 
hifflself 

Aehe talked, Gora had been in fact trying 
to make firm under his own feet the ground 
Oft which he had decided to take his stand 
Ifence his vehemence, which he had felt to 
be necessity for himself, and which had madp 
B»noy gather all hw strength in order to meet 
the force of Gora s onolanght 

But w'hiie Tiinoy nas marsbaTling his 
strongest arguments to demolish uora’s 
position, while his mind was in ntter revolt 
against what he felt to he Gora’s untight- 
eons bigotry, he little knew that Cora’s 
attack would never have been So violent 
ooless Gora himself bad also been its object ! 

After bis discussion with Benoy, Gora 
decided that it would not do for him to 
leave the field of battle “Jf to sire myself,” 
he thought, “I leave Biaoj to his fate, 
Binoy will surely go under > ’ 


CaAPiEC 38 

Gora W 3 S in a very transport of emo- 
tion when he entered Anandamoyi’s room, 
jtod Suebanta, for the moment, was to him 
not A person but an Idea —the embodiment 
ot ^^omaDhood manifest m India for making 
I,er homes sweet in purity, beauty and 
love 

Hu heart overflowed as he saw m 
Sncharita seated by his mother’s side, 'the 
very personification of the ministering angel 
who rears our children into manhood 
aoothea our ailments into comfort, consoles 
wh«o ror, ot krart, gires a pWs 
1«™. glory to the oeanesl 
rforrluptol, kyiihes he, worship „„ ’e„n the 
rfct oorrorttv of or Toes ,, dediraSa 
thesetTicoof herjeed™,!, ™ 

for na 13 her all aoffenng all fotetvintr 
the nohealofCod’a gdf, “'P™S loTe- 

J' oman a„d 

ll» le.aredp.Mfed lota,' ,hrS'““ ”» 
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innermost shtme of India’s lieart It was 
She who was insulted in India’s indig- 
nitj It was our manhood which vras 
shamed so long as it did not rise to champion 
her cause 


Gora was astonished at his own thoughts 
He had never realised before how imperfect 
hiS perception of India had been, so long as 
the women of India found no place in it, 
what a vast void had been left in his 
conception of patriotism so long as hal^ of his 
country had remained so shadowy and unreal 
to him Ihere had been strength in bim, but 
no life , muscles, but no nerves 

Gora seemed to have realised in a 
single moment how, the further we banish 
woman from us, and the smaller the 
place we gue to her m our lives, out 
manhood languishes and withers to its death 
So when Gora said to Suchanta— “ You 
have coma 1’— his exclamation con^eyed not 
merely conventional greeting, but this newl) 
discovered joy and wonder of his 

Gora bore traces of his gaol experiences 
He looked considerably thinner, for the gaol 
food had been so repugnant to him that he 
had practically fasted the whole month His 
completion had lost much of its fresh bright 
ness and the sharpening of his features was 
accentuated by hu short cropped hair 

Gora s wasted body specially roused in 
bucharita 8 mind a reverent sympathy She 

felt she wanted to make her obeisance to him 
and lake the dust of his feet ! He seemed 
like the pure burning flame which has no 
longer smoke nor cinders and her compas- 
sionate devotion so filled her heart, that 
she was unable to utter a single word 

Anandamoyi was the first to speak 
I have now understood, Gora, 
What happiness it is to have a daughter 
1 can t tell you what a comfort Suchanta 
have been 

y IS indeed glorious, — it makes 

” "“"y flonaertnl 

g e get distressed because we do not 
olwnvs realise m how many ways God keens 
oonsolal, on ready for „,_k„n m„t nit 
,'t I rannot help 
lellinK Gora, even m your presence, all that 
you have meant for me these days” 

Gora flashed a glance of mofonnd 
gratitude at Siichanta's blushing ^face ns 
ho repl.ed sL,” 

sorrow, Mother, and now she's here to 
add loyoar iov,-ll,at, the way of people 


With htart«, any reason for being friendly 
IS enough for them ! ’ 

Bmoy, who had been there nil the 
while unnoticed by Gora, came to the 
rescue when he obse^^ed Suchanta ’s con- 
fusion “Didi,” he said, “now that you’ve 
been caught red-handed, there’s no escape 
for yon You're got to face the music 
I found you out first, but kept my silence 
all this time, though I foresaw that you 
would ne\er remain undiscovered for long 1” 

“You kept silent?— what nonsense 1” 
laughed Anandamoyi '“Silence is not one 
of your virtues, sir !— Why, from the very 
first day he got to know you, mv dear, he has 
started singing your praises, and he hasn’t 
douo yet !“ 

‘ lake notice, Didi 1’* cried Bmoy 
“Here’s witness borne both to my powers 
of appreciation and acknowledgement pf 
merit ’’ 

*‘Your own merit only is evidenced, it 
seems to me,’’ retbrted Suchanta 

“That’s just it !” protested Bmoy 
“ho one ever knows anything of ray 
merits by merely knowing me for that, 
everybody has to come to mother And then 
the revelation astounds even myself I If 
only mother will write my biography, I 
am willing to die young 

“Just hear the boy talk !” exclaimed 
Anandamoy i 

And thus was all awkwardness dis- 
pelled 

At the time of her departure SuchaVita 
said to Bmoy “Won’t you come and 
see us some day T” 

Suchanta felt too shy about extending 
her invitation to Gora This he could 
not understand, and was hurt Gora had 
never before felt any regret because, while 
Bmoy could make friends so easily and was 
at home everywhere, he himself could not 
do likewise , but to day he had to 
acknowledge to himself that this failing 
of bis was indeed deplorable 

CnATTEP 59 

Bmoy understood that Sucharita had in- 
vited him to di«cus8 with her the question of 
Ills relations with Lolita The matter, then, 
could not he regarded ns ended merely be 
cause of the decision he had come to So 
long ns it lad its own life to run, neither 
party could be rid of it I 

The main motive influencing this decision 
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of Binoy’a Lad *o fat been Ln antonlTollaWe 
ihrinLing from dralmg so lefera a Wow to 
Gora,~Dot Gora the man, lo much as the 
tenets and principles, the rery nio<Ie of life 
for which ho stood It had all along been 
Binoy’s habit and joy to identify himself with 
these And any break with them seemed 
like breaking away from hia own stif 

But now the blow had l>ceti delivered, 
the clearagB bad occurred, and with it tho 
shrinking of v*agne apprehension had dis 
appeared Ilis frank interchange of words 
with Corn abont Lolita had given Ihnoy 
strength Tlie patient passes through alt his 
agony on the ere of tho operation , after the 
knife has done its work there is pain, but 
there is also relief from the fears of the 
imagination 

tip till then, Binoy had not bevn ablo to 
Iwing himself to argue even with hifn*elf but 
now tho door for reasotunc hod been thrown 
open, and ever since, nis mind had been 
busy thinking of ansivers lo Cora’s objec 
tiQQs He had been stating to himself all 
^sible argnments in Oora’a favour and (hen 
oemol ahing them with attacks levelled from 
Tarious standjiomts 

If only he coaid bare bad the of^t 
laoity of arguing it out with Gora 
to a finish, then, however high the 
ezcitement might have raged, a way could 
have been found for a |>eaceful solution But 
Bidot '•ould see that Oora would never carry 
the discussion to its end, and this angered 
him Gora would neither condescend to con 
Tince nor be convinced, but only dogmatise' 

1\ by this method of force ’ He could not 
and would not bow to force “1 am for the 
truth 1 ’ he exclaimed to himseU And with 
this ho seemed to clatcli to his bosom, with 
both bis hands, some liriug thing called 
truth Only a powerful ally like truth, he 
felt again and a^io, would enable him to 
make a stand against the doughty Gora 
lloreorer the very fact that 1 e had been able 
to take refuge m tl e truth, immensely added 
to his respect for himself 

So, when in the afternoon, Oinov started 
for Sncliarita's house, he held high nis head 
^Ihether this was due to his leaning solely 
on trnth, or to his Uanings In lomu other 
direction, he was hardly in a fit condition to 
discriminate 1 

^Mien ho arnred, HarimoTiini was bus) 
cooking down below Binoy after first gomg 
up to the kitchen and facetiously putting . 

J’ 


2fil 

forward Lis claims to hosj itality ns a BraLmin 
visitor standing at Ler door, went opstairs 
faucharita took up some needitnoric ai 
Biaoy came in, and wilL her fingers and eyes 
thus occupied she ventured to broach the 
subject ’•Look ben, Binoy,*' she said, 
“where (hero is no inner obstacle, onght 
wo to giro in to iiieru externni opposition !” 

Binoy had opposed (his proposition 
when arguing with Gora, but now that 
he had to argue with bucharita, be put 
forward tbu contrary view lo hear him 
who could ever Hare suspected that he 
had any dilTerenceof opinion with Com ' 

•But Didi,” was bis reply, “do joii 
deal as lightly with your own externa] 
obstacles 

“Thero’s a reason for that, Binoy,” 
txplained buchanta, ‘our obstacles aro 
not exactly ixternal, for our samai is 
founded oj>on religions principles, vrliilti 
(he society you belong to is hemmed 
round merely by the bonds of social 
convention lor Lolita to learn tho 
Ifrahmo bamij means a loss to whieh 
yoot >>eing cut off from orthodox tociely 
cannot le compared ” 

Then began a discussion between them 
as (o wlietScr or not religion was a 
personal matter, and how far social 
considerations could be allowed to be mixed 
up with It 

MtfinwLile balish came into the room 
with n letter and a newspaper On seeing 
Binoy he bubbled op with excitement, 
grievously exercised that this 1 nday 
could not somehow bo changed icto a 
bnnday In less than time batisli and 
his friend Binoy became absorbed In their 
own conversation, while buchanta began 
to read the newspaper, niid the note which 
accompanied it which was from Lolita 

It was a Brahmo paper and there was 
a p-vragraph referriog to a well known 
Drabmo family, in regard to which, for 
a time, there had been (he apprehension 
of a marriage connection with an orthodox 
llindu, hut the danger had passed owing 
to the young man’s withdrawal To this 
piece of news was added a coroinent on 
the deplorable weakness of lie Brahmo 
family compared with tie frmness of 
priocipla shown by tho rej restntativc of 
orthodoxy 

buchanta felt all tin more determined 
lo^bnug about this martlagt, dnyhow , 
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bnt it was cleai enough that argning 
with this opinionatea youth would not be the 
way to do it So she sent off a note to Lolit-i 
asking her to come round at once 
without mentioning that Bmoy was there 
Since there was no calendar accommodating 
enough to make Friday into Sunday, 
Salish had perforce to leave for school, 
and Sucharita too left the room for her 
1 Binoj to excuse her for 

a little \\ hen the heat of the discussion had 
cooled down and Bmoy was thus left alone 
m the room, the youth in him claimed 
its own 

It was about nine o’clock, and 

^ere were but few passers by m the lane 
The ticking of the small clock on Sucharita’s 
writing table was the only sound 
Some influence in the room began to 
Everyone of 

the little things all around seemed to be in 
communion with him The neat little table, 
the damtilj -embroidered chair covers, the 
deerskin spread under lus feet, the pictures 
0" walls, the row of 
arranged on a little hangmir bookshMf 

d,.p^„ red,^n combmsa fo flnS 

deep chord in his mind 

Some henutifnl mystery seemed to 

Was'“'lt"*n<d .“‘““spl'e's "round him 
iVas it not in this very room that a 

ny inend to friend m the stillno^ «r 
some noondav -lhe blnslnng “,7.' , of 

Ihere one? "= ‘l>="-hoiy nnd 

™to inch one sros silting— ivhen they 

^ 'onCdenees ! ^ 

'»“> •''« “ther das “1 

nvlrse't^m” I'”'"- » not 

did thesi? wo n" **01 a stream ot pictures 

lhfongt’5„„r/.‘'’„’;„7 "si 
emotion floodwl Ins beint* 

loncinirs whirP .« ‘ ® nnotlerable 

ror^rd nfitlhlg^htrS^ S" 5“ 

r," ■-!;"se'„n 

h.rr.7Th7 1"!' 

hewatpovverlesstoU-ar down ’ 

Ilartmohini came to ilm j % 

•.Vrd n,no, 1 ( he weld l.L. 1”' light 


refreshment, before the midday meal was 
ready, and when Bmoy declined she came 
in and sat down '* 

So long as Harimohini was m Paresh 
Babu’s house she had been greatly attracted 
to Bmoy. but, from the time she had 
come with Sucharita to a home sbe could 
call her own, all such unconventional visitors 
had become very distasteful to her 
She had come to the conclusion that 
Sncliaiita’s occasional lapses from orthodoxj 
were entirely the fault of these friends 
of hers Even though she knew that 
Bmoy was not a Brahmo, she felt only too 
clearly his laxness in regard to observances 
expected of a strict Hindu, so she was not 
so eager as she used to be that this high-born 
Brahmin should partake of the sacred 
food offered to her gods 

To day in the course of her talk she 
asked Bmoy, “Well, my child, vou are 
the son of good Brahmin, but vou don’t 
seem to observe the prescribed morning 
and evening worship 

Anntie,’ smiled Bmoy, “do yon sup- 
pose one can remember all the prescribed 
texts while going throngh one’s college 
bj day and by night V' 
i aresH Babti has also studied a great 
deal, answered Harimohmi, “still he does 
not neglect to go through his own form of 
and evening worship” 

But Anntie,” said Bmoy, “what ho 
does, cannot be managed by merely repeating 
r" H ^ become likl 

luin, I shall be able to do as he does *’ 

j >0“ ‘‘•■e not like him,” 

retorted Uanmohmi somewhat stiffli, “what 
«f jou took the frouble to follow vour 
I* R good to bo neither here 
imr there? Everyone should belong to 
°X °^b®r , you worship nmtlicr 
nor hi3,~that’B very wrong, surely I” 
S>he was mtorruptod at this point by 
"bo. oil seeing 

mo£.,r;:i,.errLr' 

hnr •“■no osplanntion ot 

•Sntljreenwoe‘1.''" ' 
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now was to wean Sncliat^ia from \»eT old 
sarronndiQgs and to bring her entirely to 
her own way of life Paresh Babu’s other 
daughters were not so intimate, Irab 
Hatimohini was not at all pleased at the way 
Lolita dropped in at all times for heart to 
heart talks with Suchanta 

She used to try to keep them apart by 
calling Sachanta away on the pretext 
of housework, or even by expressing 
her regret that now-a-days Sncharita's 
studies were nut making doe progress, 
forgetting that when Suchanta did give 
her time to reading she neier omitted 
to Remind her that too much hook learning 
was not onlj onneoessary for girU, hat post 
lively injarious ' Xhe fact was, that finding 
Snchanta not to be wholly hers, she pnt the 
blame now on her books and then on her 
friends 

Thongh Haittnohini did not find any rarti 
cnUr pleasure in the society either of Bmoy 
or Lolita, she remained in the room with them, 
yiit becaase she di^ not like the idea of their 
oeing thereat all She conld make oat that 
there was seme kind of secret onderstandiog 
between the two, and she said to herself 
' Xo matter what the rales of jour set may 
be, 1 am not going to allow these immodest, 
Christian doings m my house t ' 

Lolita's mind was also worried with a 
growiog irritation The previous day she 
hod thought of accompanying Suchanta to 
Anaudamoyi a house, but when it came to 
the point she could not bring herself to go 
s For all the respect she had for Goia she 
conld not feel friendly to him, for she was 
sure that he stood for all that was opposed 
to her own way of .thinking So much so, 
that from the day of Dora’s release, her 
feelings toirards Binoy also seemed to 
undergo a change Vrevioas to that she 
had b^n priding herself on the fact that 
Binoy was at her feet Xow the fear that 
'Biuoy shonld not he able to extricate himself 
from bis friend s indueuce put her on the 
defensive as against a possible opponent 
Binoy, for his part, fonud it im 
possible to be natural Ever since he had 
been -told of the agitation which the 
couphug of their names had roused m the 
Brahmo Bamaj Lolita’s presence had for him 
the effect of a magnet m the vicinity of the 
needle of a galvanometer 

Lolita felt excessively annoyed with 
Suchanta when she found Binoy seated 


there She svv tiirougli Suchanta's das 
perata attempt to straighten out the tangle, 
and resented her presence being utilised to 
refflore the obstrnctions in the mind of the 
vacillating Binoy 6a aha turned to Haci- 
mohini and said “Please tell Oidi that I 
can't stay jnst now, I'll come some other 
time,” and without so much as leaking at 
Dinoy she went quickly out of the room 

Now that It was no longer necessary for 
UarimohiDi to stay, she also left and went 
about her honsewoik 

The expression on Lolita’s face, as of sop* 
pressed fire raging within, was not unfamiliar 
to Binoy, bnt it was long since he had seen 
her in this state In fact he had latterly been 
quite free from the old anxiety of having to 
nice the fiery flash in her eyes He realised 
today that those teriible darts were still 

g reserved in her armoury, nowise blnoted 
y disuse Thongh he was prepared to suffer 
wrath, contempt m as more than Binoy's sensi* 
tive nature could bear up against 

He recollected with what keen disapptov 
al Lolita had regarded him, so long as she 
thought him to be a mere satellite of Goia's, 
and he was overcome by the fear lest, to 
LoliU his hesitation, due solely to his sense 
of dnty, might be seeming like a sign of 
cowardice Jt was specially unbearable that 
be should have no opportunity of 
saying a word in bis own defence To 
be cheated of the right of argament 
was for Bmoy the greatest of punish 
ments for he knew that he had a wonderful 
gift of patting his own case But Lolita 
had never given liim such opportunity in 
the past, nor was any given him to-day 

As be sat fidgeting there, Benoy enatebed 
op the newspaper lying on the table and his 
eye at once fell on the paragraph marked m 
pencil He could see at once who were the 

K opio referred to, and it brought home to 
m mote clearly than ever the kind of in* 
suit to which Lolita mnst be continually 
sabject He no longer wondered that a spirit* 
ed girl like Lolita shonld look on him 
with contempt for spending his time in 
Bubtle argument on points of social dnty, 
rather than bestir himself in saving her 
from her humiliation He felt ashamed os 
he remembered the splendid courage with 
which she had stood np for principle against 
the opposition o! her own people, and com 
pared it w hesitations 

TT returned to the 
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after finUlnng her own bath and giving 
Satish hia morning meal before sending him 
to school, she found ‘Binoy sitting moodily 
there, so she did not return to the subject of 
their previous discussion. And, before long, 
Hatimohini made her appearance to snm* 
mon'them to lunch, 

■ ' Binoy commenced his meal without the 
preliminary ceremonial sip of water. “Yon 
don’t seem to observe any of our Ilindu 
cnstdms,” remarked Hariraohini. “Wouldn’t 
it be better if yon become an out-and-out 
Brahmo 

‘ Binoy, feeling a little bnrt, replied “The 
very day I come to regard Ilindulsm as no- 
thing but meaningless rules and prohibitions, 

I shall become Brahmo, CInistian, 'Mnsswl- 
pan, anything you like, — but 1 have not 
yet ‘come to have such a poor opinion of 
my religion.” 

' .When Binoy left Sucharita’a house. Ins 
mind was greatly disturbed ; he had met 
with nothing but rebuffs from every side, 
and he felt himself left poised in some 
Vacancy, i>lthout tangible support. 

After leaving Suoharita’s hoase, Binc^ 
"walked along slowly till he came to a square, 
'whorp he sat do'wn ander a tree, wondering 
how h4 had ever allowed himself to get into 
each an nnnaturarposition. Hitherto, when- 
ever In his life any knotty nuestion had 
arisen, he had taken it, whetner great or 
small, to discuss with his friend and a sola- 
tion had always been found } but to-day that 
jV-ay was closed and he had to face the 
situation nlotie. 

As the sun's rays began to penetrate to 
the shade where ho was sitting, he got np 
and Went out into the road again. He had 
not gone far when ho heard tjntisVa voice 
calling ; “Binoy B-abn ! Binoy Babu and a 
moment later Ins little friend had hold of 
his hand. Satisir was on his waj-home, his 
‘school having closed for the week-end. 

, “Come along, Binoy Babn,” pleaded 
Bnlisli, “como home with me 

“How can 1 1" asked Binoy. 

“BHiy can’t yon ?” persisted Satish. 

“Won't jour people bo thinking mo a 
'nuisance if 1 go so oftem?" 

Thinking such an argument l>ehealh liia 
notice, Satish merely repeated : '‘No,corne 
along 1'* 

* „ “Tlio poor lad, ’ mnied Binoy, “knows 
'nothing 01 thc^ revolution which has taken 
vIm«i in my rohtions svith his people.*' He 


was deeply touched at the thought that Satish 
loved him for himself alone, the only pure 
joy which had survived his catastrophic 
severance from the paradise which he had 
found in Paresh Babu’s home, remaining un- 
clouded by doubt and untouched by society’s 
blows. 

Potting bis arm round his little friend's 
neck, Binoy said: “Come on, little brother, I 
will take you as far ns ^the door of 
your house," and in the embrace that 
he gave Satish he felt some touch of the 
sweetness of affection which had been 
lavished on the boy by Suchaiita and Lolita. 

The uninterrupted chatter which Satish 
kept up, as he walked along, was 
immensely comforting to Binoy for, at 
this touch of boyish sincerity, he was able 
to forget for the time the tangled puzzle 
of his own life, 

To reach Sucharita’s house they had 
to pass in front of Paresh Babu's door 
and his room downstairs could be seen 
from the street. As thej^ came up to the 
house Binoy could not resist the temptation 
of basting u glance through the open window. 

He saw Paresh Babn sitting- at his 
table, though he could not' make out 
whether he was speaking or not, and near his 
chair Lolita, in the atUtudo of an attentive 
pnpU, was seated on a stool with her back 
to the road, ' 

Lolita had come to Paresh Babn straight 
from Sucharita’s house, not knowing of 
any other way to soothe her fretting heart. 
Tliere was always such 'an atmosphere of 
deep peace about Pateali Babu, that , 
Lolita often used thus to come nnd sit 
hilently beside him, In order to control 
her own restlessness. If Paresh Babu 
Imnponed to ask her : “What Is it, 
Lolita I" she would reply : “Nothing, 
father. But this room of yours is so 
nice and cool." 

I'aresh Babu know that Lolita had 
come to him to-day with a stricken heart, 
for in Ills own heart, too, there was' a 
hidden pain. Bo ho had been talking on 
some deeper matter such ns might help 
to lighten the burden of the trii^l joys 
and sorrows of every-day life, **■ 

At the sight of this intimate communion 
linlwcen father nnd daughter, Binoy’s 
steps came to a momentary halt and his 
ears became deaf to Satish’s words. Up 
till this moment the Ilow of question and 
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answer Lad been nnobstractedi and so, at 
Bino^s sudden silence, Satish looked up to 
see '^at the matter was Followinf? the direc 
tion of Binoj’s glance he caught sight of 
Lolita, and immediately called ont 
“Lolita Didi, Lolita Didi, see, I’re canght 
hold of Binoj- Baba on my ivaj back 
from school and have brought him here ** 

Lolita jumped np from her stool Paresh 
Babn turned to look out into the street , 
Binoy became hot all over at being placed 
in this awkward predicament However, 
he tnanaged to say good bye to S&ltsh 
and to step into Paresh Babu’s honse 

By the time he had raonnted the door 
steps, and entered Paresh Babu's room 
Lolita was no longer there Feeling like 
an intruder and an invader of their peace, 
he took hi3 seat with on awkward 
hesitation 

IVhen the usual preliminaries of asking 
\tl6t each other's health were over, Diooy 
began at once “Since I have no respect 
for the rules and prohibitions of orthodoxy 
and, as a matter of fact, transgress (hem 
almost every day, I have come to (De 
decision of accepting the hospitality of 
the Brahmo Samaj it is my wish to be 
initiated by you ” It need hardly be said 
that even a few minotes ago this decision 
and this nish lad not taken shape in 
Brno's mind I 

I^resh Baku remained silent (or a 
while Then he said “I hope you have 
considered the matter carefully, from every 
point of view 

^‘There is not much to be considered 
except the rights and wrongs of tbe step 
Itself,” answered Binoy Ibe point i« a 
simple one ^VIlll the edncalion that 1 
have had, J siaxwof- JjxuwsfJ^ acMpt as 
religion a mere set of usages and injnno 
tions By professing to do so I have 
been constantly led into all kinds of 
inconsistencies, and by remaining outwardly 
connected with, people who really believe 
in the orthodox view, I have only been 
wounding their susceptibilities 

* This 13 not a right position for me 
to be in of that I have no doubt at all 
So I do not think I should wait to 
consider too many other things, for if I do not 
right this wrong I shall not bo able to 
preserve my self respect ” 

Such a long explanation was qnito 
unnecessary for Paresh Babn, but it was 
l-i—o 


needed for gmng strength to Binoy 
himself llo threw ont his chest at the 
thooght that he was now engaged m 
the ^ttle between right and wrong and 
would have to come ont victorions, as 
champion of the right, of humanity itself 1 

“Are yon at one with the Brahmo 
Sxmaj in matters of religious faith f” 
asked Paresh Babn 

“To tell yon the truth," said Binoy 
after a short pause, “there was a time 
when I thonght I had a dednite religious 
faith, and even used to have qaartela 
with people over it, bnt now I realise 
tliat mj spiritual life is in an nndeve* 
loped state, and this I have come to 
noderstand after coming to know yon 

“ffo real need of religion has ever arisen 
in my life and becaa*e no living faith has 
grown in me, I have up till now been 
content to reduce religion to skill m 
controversy, npholding our current practices 
with the subtle prodnets of my reason and 
tmegiaation It was not tny care io find 
out the true religion, bnt to sojmort as 
trae tbe religion of my party for the 
sake of gaming victory , feeling the more 
pride m my achievement, the more diflicalt 
It proved to 1)0 1 

‘ I can t say even now whether my religioug 
faith will ever attain truth and naturalness, 

I at in a favourable atmosphere and with pro- 
per guidance, I may certainly hope to make 
some progress in that direction At any 
rate I shall be freed fsom the degrada 
tion of flaunting a standard, loyalty to 
which goes at heart, both a^inst my 
reason and conscience” 

Thus did Binoy go on giving clearer and 
clearer shape to his present position as he 
^rocefided to e^lain it to Earash jxvd 

so enthusiastic did he wax m the process that 
it appeared as if be bad established himself 
firmly ID his concInsioDS after daya of 
pondering over the pros and cons 

Still Paresh Baba pressed him to take a 
little more tune before taking the final step, 
which made Binoy think that Faresh Bsbn 
had "ome doubt os to his firmoess of pur 
pose, and made him all the more determined 
Again and again he declared that he had 
come at length to such sare ground, that 
there was no possibility of his being dis 
lodged therefrom There ivas, however, no 
meutioa made by either side of the proposal 
of marriaga with Lolita 
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At tbiB point Mistress Baroda caruo m 
on some household matter, and was about to 
leave the room -when she had finished without 
tahing any notice o£ Binoy 

Binoy had thought that Paresh Babu 
•would certainly be anxious to tell hrs 
wife this latest piece of news, but 
Paresh Babufiid not say a word, for the 
simple reason that he did not think the 
matter had snfiiciently ndianced, and thonght 
it should ho kept strictly confidGiitial till 
the last moment 

Bat when Baroda thus openly allowed 
her contempt for him, Binoy himself 
could not keep his secret any longer 
He rvent np to her and making her a 
specially low obeisance said ‘ I have come 
to-day to tell you that I want to be initiated 
into the Brahmo Samaj I know I am not 
worthy, hut mj hope is that jou will make 
me so *’ 

The astonished Baroda turned hack at 
once, with a questioning look in Paresh 
Babu’a direction 

“Bmoy has made me the request to tni 
tiate liim,” then said Paresh Babu 

On heating this Mistress Baroda felt 
the ilnsh of victor), but her joy was 
not Tinallojed She had an intense 
desire that Paresh Babu should be taught a 
sei ere lesson for once She had again and 
again emphatically prophesied that her 
hnsband would have to repent bitterly of 
his rvays, and when she saw that eien 
the agitation whioh was going on in their 
Baniai did not mo^e him siilhciently, she 
Lad begun to fiel an inward impatience , 
now to ho faced with such o complete 
Bolnlionol all their difiicultiQs nt one stroke, 
hardly pleated hot So she said arith a 
severe air “Had this proposal been 
made & few dajs earlier it would have 
“ved ns much sorrow and humiliation ” 
“Thtre Is no question of onr troubles 
or humiliations" ohsorved Paresh Babu ‘ It 
IS Binoy who desires to ha initiated ’* 

• ’ questioned Baroda 
“God knows that everj one of jour 
sorrows and humiliations have been mine 
as well ] ezcJ&imol Bmoy 

‘‘Look hero, Binoj,* said Thitesh Baho, 
“do not make this religious initiation which 
yon nre nroposlog into a secondary matter 
I hare already told you not to take nny- 
anch tenons step with the idea that wo rued 
to l>« retcofd from anj social difticalties " 


‘ That 16 true enough,” chimed in 
Mistress Baroda “At the same time I 
feel bound to say that he has no right 
to sit still doing nothing after having 
got us all into this tangle ” 

‘ Getting excited os et it will only make 
the tangle worse,” said Paresh Babu 
“Just doing anything that occurs to one 
IS not the same as doing one’s duty 
Keeping quiet becomes sometimes one’s 
highest duty ” 

‘Oh yes, of course, I'm only a foolish 
woman, not supposed to understand these 
things i Anyhow I should like to know 
what IS decided, before I go about my own 
affairs iliere's plenty of work waiting for 
me ” 

“I have decided to be initiated on 
Sunday, the day after tomorrow,” said 
Binoy “I shonld like Poreah Babu — ” 

“No,” interrupted Paresh Babu, “I 
cannot officiate at any initiation from 
which my family may hope for any benefit 
Yon must apply to the Brahmo Samaj 
direct ” 

Bmoy nt once had a return of liia 
former shrinking The feeling that had 
been urging him on was not a desire 
for formal initiation into the Brahmo Samaj, 
a Samay •which had bandied his name 
about BO shamelessly in connection with 
Lolita’s With what face and m what 
terroB was he now to make Ins application F 
Where could ho hide his head when that 
leUoT would bo published in the Brahmo 
papers I It ivould he read by Gora, and by 
Anandamoyil Besides that, it would not 
oppear m its full context, and outside 
readers would only see the picture of a 
Bmoy hankering lor entry into a sect which 
he had always publicly contemned But this 
would not he a picture of the troth, whioh 
without its requisite habiliments would 
roniain naked and ashamed 

Mistress Baroda’s mind began to misgive 
her at Binor's silence “Bo forgot,” she 
said, * that Bmoy does not know anybody 
in the Samai besides onrsehes We must 
arrange it all for him I’ll send for Panu 
Bvbuatonce There’s not much tune to 
lose Sunday is so near I ’ 

As she finished speaking, Sndhir was 
pwing by the door on liis way to the 
stairs Baroda at once called aftir him 
‘ Sudhir, Binoy IS j^ing to be initiated into 
onr Satnnj on bunday* 
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Sndkir was delighted, for m bis heart be 
had altrs^ admired Binoj, and he became 
enthnsiaitic about haviDg him in the 
Samaj It had always seemed to him odd 
that a man who could write sack excellent 
English as Binoy, and had such intelligence 
and edacation, skonld not be & Brakmo 
Kis heart swelled with pride at thw 

f iroof that men of Binoy’s stamp conld not be 
lappy ontside his commnnity “Bat conlJ 
we manage it by Snndsy?” be said “There 
wonldn’t be time for the news to get ronod 
among oor members,” for Sndbir’s desire was 
that this initiation of Binoj’s should be 
widely proclaimed as an example 

“Ko, no,” exclaimed ilistress Baroda, 
“it can easily be done on Sunday Go 
quietly, Sudhtr, and call I’ana Babu “ 

The unfortunate creatnre in whose ex- 
ample the excited Sndhir saw the mnncible 
might of the Brahmo Samaj made manifest 
to all, was all the time shrmting within 
himself tin he felt rery small indeed I The 
featureless principle which had seemed all 
Tery well when he was arguing about it, 
toot on a fearsome gatse when thus brought 
into practical shape 

At the suggestion of Paou Baba being 
summoned, Bitioy hnniedly rose to depart 
“IVait a minute, ” said ilislress Baroda, 
“Panu Babu will be here directly ” 

“I am sorry,” said Bmoy ‘T must ask 
joa to excuse me ” His one idea was to clear 
away from the net which seemed to be clos ng 
round him, and get the chance of thinking 
out things ID the open 

As he got up to go, Baresh Babn also rose 
from his seat and putting a hand on Bmoy’s 
shonider, said “Don’t do anything hastily, 
Bmoy Think orer the matter calmly and 
dispassionately Don’t take such an imixiT 
tant step in tout life without the fnllest 
consideration ” 

Mistress Baroda was exceedingly wroth 
with her husband “The time for considera 
tion,” she said, “was at the beginning, not 
after you have plunged headlong into trouble 
and dragged others along with yon Ton men 
may like to take no end of time to think, but 
its we -wotnen who have meanwhile to beat 
the whole brunt of it 1” 

Sudhir accompanied Bmoy as he cume 
oat of the house, for hts was the feeling of 
one who would like to sample the dainties 
before starting to feast m right earnest 
He proposed that Bmoy should accompany 


him to some of their Brahmo friends, and hold 
a prelimiuary joIliScatioo orer the good 
news 

Budhir's expansive enthnsiasm 3e- 
ressed Bmoy more than ever When finally 
ndhir suggested that they fihonld first go 
together to Panu Baku’s, Bmoy turnmg a 
deaf ear to his words, fled from his clutches 
witbont farther parley 

He bad not gone far before he encoun- 
tered Abmasli;^ with two or three of his 
following, tearing along at a tremendons 
epeed 'fhey stopped on seeing Bmoy, and 
Abioash exclaimed “Good, here’s Bmoy 
Baba » Come, Bmoy Babn, come along with 
ns 1 ’ 

“Where are yon off to !” asked Bmoy 

“We are going to the Kashiphc 
villa to make things ready for Goarmo^n 
Babo’s pnnfication ceremony ” 

“1 can’t possibly go now," said Bmoy 

“Whatl* cried Abiflash, “Do yon not 
realise what a tremendons event this is 
going to be* Otherwise Oour Babu would 
never have lent biD<elf to it It has become 
vitally necessary > now a days for orthodoxy 
to proclaim its own strength This puri- 
fication ceremony is going to stir the 
country to ils depths We are going to 
larnte all the faioons Pandits from every part 
of the province and from ontside as well 
Its effect on Bmdu society will be tremen- 
dous The world will at length reulua that 
we are still alne, that Hinduism cannot be 
killed ” 

For the second time BmOy made good 
fats escape 

CnAruBE 61 

When Haran was told everything by 
Mistress Baroda, he at first mamtamed a 
stolid silence Then he suggested that the 
matter should be discuss^ m Lolita’s 
pre«ence 

Lolita was sent for, and on her arrival 
Haran screwing his dignity up to its highest 
pitch said- solemnly “Lolita, a great res- 
ponsibility has come into your life You 
are called upon to choose between jonr reli- 
gion on the one side, and your inclination on 
the other 

Satan paused and planted his gaze on 
Lolita’s face Before the radiance of the 
virtue which shone therein, cowardice should 
tremble and duplicity be reduced to ashes 
^^bataD asset to the Brahmo Samaj was 
this burning spiri’ujl ardour Of his ' 
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Lohta, however, kept her eilence 
Whereupon Haran continued ou have 
doubtless heard, that whether out of con- 
sideration for } our plight, or for other reasons 
of his own, Binoy Babu has at length con- 
sented to lake his initiation into out Satnaj ” 
This news Lolita had not heard before, 
nor did she choose to show how it affected her 
now Her eyes flashed, but she remained as 
still as a statue 

‘tParesh Babu,” Haran went on, “is pro- 
bably delighted at this corapHisance of 
Binoj’s , but it IS for you to decide whether 
or not it IS truly a matter for repicing 
Therefore, m the name of the Brahmo 
Samaj, I ask j ou to say, putting aside all the 
excitement of passion, and looking to the 
true religion alone, — should this really 
make jou happy?” 

Lolita still remained Silent Haran 
thought he had made a tremendous impres- 
sion, BO he ivent on with redoubled eiitlm 
Biasm “Initiation 1 Is it necessary for me to 
tell you what a sacred moment m life this 
initiation is ? And will you allow this 
sacred thing to be poUpted I Are we to 
open the doors of our Samai to the untruth 
v^ich seeks to enter for the sake of con 
sentence or pleasure or passion? Tell 
me, Lolita, is the story of this debase- 
ment of the Brahmo oamaj to be for 
over connected with jour name ?" 

But Lolita remained still silent, keeping 
, herself under control by tightening her 
\ grip on the arm of her chair 

Haran proceeded “1 have often ob- 
served how weakness attacks man through 
the nngaatded portals of desire I know also 
Uqw to makft 

man, but when the wiakness is snch that it 
not onlj ondeTmines one’s own life, but deals 
n blow at the support of thelife of the whole 
comuinnitj, tell me, Lolita, IS that a weak- 
ness which can be forgiven for a single 
moment 1 Has God gum us the right to do 
that ?” 

“J^o, no, Pauu Babul” cried Lolita 
standing up, “pray do not think of forgne- 
ness Hierybodv has got und to jour 
virulent attacks! 1 orgueiuss from jou would 
prohaWy bo intolerable to them 1” 

■\liitriss Baroda also had Ueii growing 
more and more disturbed nt Ilarau’s altit 
tude How could thej now Ift Binoj off? 
bhe tried to bring Haran round, I nt finding 
him ubdurab, in Mptt* of all her {(rsiiasion 
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she wrathfully let him depart. Here was a 
nice fix to he in ! She had not managed to 
get either Paresh Babu or Haran on her side 
Who could have imagined such an incon- 
ceivable situation ? Her opinion of Haran 
vinderwent another change 

As for Bmoj , so long as his idea of taking 
initiation had been harj in his own mind, 
he had expressed his determination with 
great firmness, hut when ho saw that he 
would have to make his formal application 
to the Samaj authorities and this would in- 
volve consultation with Haran, the dread of 
this unmitigated publicity began to grow 
upon him Whom could he consult, with 
whom talk it over, — ho could not even 
make up iiis mind to mention it to Ananda- 
moyi I He felt too depressed to continue his 
walk either, so he went to his own lodgings 
and tlnew himself on his bed 

Evening came The servant brought in 
the lamp Binnj was on the point of send- 
ing It away, when he beard Satish calling 
him from downstairs— “Binoy Babu ! Bmoy 
Babu 1“ 

Binov felt as if, m the middle of a desert, 
he had been offered a draught of water. At 
that moment Satish, perhaps, was the only 
person in the world who could be a comfort 
to him All his depression vanished as lie 
shouted back — “Hullo, little brother !”— and 
witliont pausing to put on his shoes, hurried 
down the stairs to welcome him 

At tbe foot of the stnirs, near the end of 
the passage leading from the street into the 
little courtyard, he found waiting, not onlj 
Satish, but also Mistress Baroda ! So his 
diihcuilies, his struggles, were not fated to 
at) WDDii S hbaVVi w hearty Vieatb hw 
corled his visitors upstairs 

“Go and plaj on the verandah, dear,” said 
Mistress Baroda to Satish, when thej were 
seated upstairs whereupon Binoy took him 
over into his own room and left him there 
with some picture books to console him for 
hii I>anishmDnt 

\\hen ^fislress Baroda opened her 
attack by saying “Binoy, as jou do not 
know anjbodj in the Brahmo Samaj, 
ou had better let me have your application 
otter I’ll be seeing tho >liuister to- 
morrow inorninp and vmII myself fix un 
everything willi him for Sundaj* 'ion'll 
have notbing lo worrj over •” Jbnoj had 
nothing to saj in replj He wrote out 
the Ktftr to hur dictation and put it in 
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her hands This even seemed to satisfy 
the need he had been inwardly feeling to 
take some decisive step, one way or the 
other 

Baroda did not neglect to make a 
passing reference to Bmoy’a marriage with 
Lolita, before she took ber departure 

As soon as he was left to himself, a 
wa\e of disgust assailed Bmoy Eien the 
memory of Lolita failed to strike the 
right note in his mmd It almost seemed 
as if Lolita herself was somehow responsi- 
ble for this display of unseemly haste 
by her mother With his own loss of 
self respect it was as though he were 
losing respect for every oce else 

hen Mistress Baroda reached home, 
letter in hand, she fell that at last she wonU 
be able to please Lolita She had, of 
course, seen that Lolita loved Binoi — was 
not that at the root of all this fuss in 
the Sama] about their marriage? h or this 
Baroda blamed everybody bat herself, 
and she had even ceased to be on speaking 
terms with Lolita for the last few 
days 

Xow that a way out had been 
found, largely by her own exertions, she 
felt sure that Lolita would agree to make it 
up with her Iiolita’s father had well nigh 
ruiued everything, and even Lolita herself had 
not been able to bring Binoy to reason 
From Panu Babn, too, she had got no 
assistance It had been for Baroda alone 
to cut the knot ! After all, what were 
even half a dozen men to one determined 
woman 1 

On reaching home. Mistress Baroda 
heard that Lolita had gone to bed eirli 
as she was not feeling well She smiled 
to herself as she said “1 11 soon make 
her feel all right again I ’ And, taking 
a lamp in her hand she went into 
the darkened bedroom where she found, 
however, that Lolita had not yet gone to 
bed, but was reclining on an easy chair 
Lolita immediately sat upright, *end 
asked “Mother, where have you l»cn ?” 
There was a sharpness in the ouestion, 
for Lolita had heard that her mother had 
gone over to Binoy’s lodgings with ^tisb 
‘ I have been to see Biuoy,” answered 
Bari^a 

‘ \\ hatfor * ’ asked Lolita 
* 11 bat for * ’ repeated Baroda to herself 
angrily “As if I am always plotting 


against her — ungrateful girl I” — “That is 
why,'’ she said alond, as she hold open 
Binoy's letter for Lolita to see Lolita 
became red m the face as she read the 
letter, while Baroda elated with Jier 
success, made out that it had not been 
an easy matter to get the letter out of 
Binoy^ — in fact, none but herself could have 
done it at all ' 

Lolita, covering her face with her 
liands, fell back on her chair, and her 
mother, putting this down to her bashful 
unwillingness to show her joy openly, 
went out of the room 

Next morning when she went to get 
the letter, to take it to the Brahmo 
Sama] she saw that someone had torn it 
into pieces I 

ClIArTEB C2 

The next afternoon, just as Suchanfa 
was preranng to go on her daily visit to 
Paresb Babu, the servant came to announce 
that a gentleman had called to see her 

* M hat gentleman she asked “Is it 
Binoy Babu * 

lllien the sepmnt replied that it was not 
Binoy Babu, but a tall, fair looking gentle- 
man, SncbaiiCa gave a sodden start, and 
told the servant to show him npsUiits 

Up to this time Sucharita had not given 
a thought tu what she was wearing that day, 
or how how, when she stood before the 
mirror, she could not, somehow, get her drap 
cry arranged to Lerown satisfaction, norwas 
there time to change So giving a few hasty 
touches to her hair, and to the folds of her 
«irt, she went into the sitting room, all in a 
tremor 

bha had forgotlen that on her table there 
were lying copies of Cora’s books, and there 
was tiora sitting right in front,— the 
volumes lying shamelessly before his eyes, 
and she unable either to remove them or 
cover them up ! “Auntie has been anxious 
to meet you fora long time,” said Sucharita, 
“I will go and tell her yon have come,’’ 
and she, hastened out again, lacking the 
assurance to face Cora alone 

After a few minutes Sncharita returned 
with Uarimohini 

Harimohini had been hearing from Binoy 
about Cora's life, and opinions, and his de- 
voted faith For some time past and occa 
BiQually, at midday, she would request 
Sucharita to read to her from his writings 
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Not that she understood all that he eaid, his 
words rather seemed to help te bring on her 
afternoon nap, but this much she gathered 
that Gora '^%ua a strict follower of the scrip- 
tures and all orthodox Conventions, and 
protested vigorously against the loose be 
haviour of present day societj What 
could be more extraordinarj, and more 
commendable, m a modern, Knglish-edncaled 
young man? 

^MleD she had first met Binoy in that 
Brahmo household, she had thought him 
wonderful enough, but her admiration wore 
oil -ns he came to be more familiar, and then 
hiB lapses from correct conduct began to 
hurt her Because of the high expectations 
she had at the start, her disappointment 
had been growing all the keener, so she had 
latterly been looking forward to meeting 
Gora with great eagerness 

^he was struck with, admiration at first 
Bight I Here was a Brahmin indeed] Like 
the very flame of sacrificial fire! The las 
trous Mahadeia himself ’ Such was the 
reverence ehe felt for him tliat when he 
stooped to make his obeisance to her, ehe 
shrank back in dismay 

“I have heard much about you, my son’” 
she exclaimed *‘And now I see \ou are 
Goar himself— Gouf of whom tho vaishnav 
poet Bings 

1 wonder which ot the gods 
Itnbbed the litnl a of Gora 
1\it1i tho aaudal pnsto which was 
Steeped in the radiance o! the inti moon 
1 wonder how any one could hare the 
heart to put you m gaol I” 

“If people like you had been magistralcB,” 
laughed Corn, “then gaols would have been 
filled only with bats and rats I" 

‘No, iny child,” replied Uanmoliini, 

* there is no lack of tbiei es and cheats in 
this world, IS there ? But was the magistrate 
blind T Is it not enough to look on yonr face 
to know that yon are no ordinary person, bat 
n man of God f Are they to put people in 
gaol simply because there is a gaol to bo 
hiled 1 Good gracious— what sort of lustice 

IS this 1" 

“The magistrates,” said Gora * don’t look 
at men's faces, lest they si oiild see there the 
image of God , they keep their eyes hxed on 
their lawbooks Otherwise do yon think 
they could have taken food, or got sleep, 
while committing so many people to fio^in^, 
Iniprisoument, transportation, and hanging *’* 
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“When I have leisure,” said Ilarimohmi, 
“I get Radharani to read out your writings 
to me, and I haae been looking forward for 
a long time to bear good counsel and words 
of comfort from your own lips I am a foolish, 
utterly miserable creature I have no 
understanding nor can I put my mind to 
anything now, but I have begun to hope 
that from you I shall be able to gain some 
wisdom * ’ 

GOra, witliont contradicting her, remained 
modestly silent 

“You must bale some refreshment before 
you go,” went on Harlmohmi “It is long 
Binco I have had the good fortune of enter- 
taining a good Brahmin like you You 
must put up with Buch sweetmeats as ne 
have III the house, this time, but another 
day you’ll have to come to a tegular meal ' 
Sucharita’s heart began to flutter vio- 
lently when Eanmohint left them to eee 
about the refreshments 

“Has Binoy been to see you lately?” 
asked Gora ncht away 
‘lies,” reiuied Snonarita 
“I’le not Been him since,” said Gora, 
‘ bat I know what he came abdut ” 

He paused, but Sucbarita also remained 
Bilent. 

‘ 1 our people are trying,” went on Gora, 
‘ to get Bmoy married according to your 
Brahmo rites' Do yon think that right ?’* 
Goaded by this remark, Suchanta’s 
shyness and hesitation vanished completely, 
and she looked straight at Gora as she 
replied “Do you expect it of me that I 
should not thiuk marriage according to our 
Brahmo nkes to he a good thing f” 

“Be assured,” answered Gora, ‘ that from 
you I expect nothing trivial I expect much 
higher things of yoa than one does from 
ordinary Bortarian people I can say with 
the almost confidence that you do not 
belong to the class of recruiting agents who 
look upon the addition to tho members of 
tlieir sect as everything I want you to 
know yourself ns you art, not to belittle 
jOQtself according to the estimate of the 
ordinary run of people I want you clearly to 
realise Umtyou are not merely a member of 
n particular sect ! ’ 

Sucharita snmmoned to her aid all her 
strength of mind, ns she prepared to stand 
her ground “Do you not then belong to a 
particular sect, yourself ? ’ she asked 

‘No,’ teplud Goto, “I am a Hindu! A 
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Hindu belongs to no sect Tlie Hindus are 
a people so vast that their unit) cannot be 
brought within the limits o£ definition Jaat 
os the ocean is not the same as ita wayeSj so 
the Hindn is not the same as the sects of 
Hinduism ” 

“If the Hindu is ahoTe sects, why 
does he gud himself to fight this one sect of 
ours T” 

rejoined 6ora, ‘ does a roan de* 
fend himself when attacked * Becaose he 
has life Only a ^one can remain quiet 
nnder blows ” 

“If,’ pursued Sucharita, “Hindus connt 
as a menace what I regard as the essence of 
religion, then what would jou tell me to 
do^ ’ 

hat I would tell yon is this If what 
} 0 Q consider to be your religion deals such a 
painfol blow to that vast being known as 
the Hindu people, then it is for jou to thmk 
seriously whether there IS not eome error or 
blindness m yourself, whether yon have 
really looked at the matter from all {mints of 
view It IS not right to resort to violence, 
drawn bj a blind regard for tbe beliefs of 
jour sect, born of mere habit or lazj shirking 
of thought When a rat gnaws a hole m 
the bnlf of a ship, it considers only its own 
personal incUoation, unable to see that the 
wreck of so great a refuge largely outweighs 
its own temporary pleasure 

“ITon must ask yourself Are you think 
ing only of sect, or of your fellow men as a 
whole t Do you realise what tl e whole 
of your fellow men means 7 — What a 
variety of needs, what differences of 
natnie, what divergent tendencies 7 All 
men do not stand at the same stage of the 
same path— some have mountains in front 
of them , some, the sea , others, broad plains 
And yet none may stay or ^anse on their 
journey go on they must 1 

onld yon impose the authority of your 
own sect upon everybody else 7 ^^ooId 
yon shut your eyes an5 be content to 
imagine that men have no differences 
and are born into the world only to bave 
their names enrolled in tbe books of the 
Brabmo Samaj * If that be jonr idea, then 
in what way do yon differ from these 
robber nations who, becaose of their pride in 
physical force, refuse to admit the inesUm 
able value to the whole of mankind of the 
distinctive features of each people and as 
snma that the greatest blessing for humanity 


IS for all the other peoples to be forcibly 
Lronght under their sway by conquest, 
thus spreading slavery over the fair face of 
the earth’”’ 

For a moment Sucharita forgot that she 
was engaged in argument Cora’s powerful 
voice, ringing with a rare com iction, set np 
great waves of response in the depths of her 
being She did nob feel that Corn was snp* 
porting a particnlar view for her, Cora, 
the whole man, was speaking. 

‘ \ our Samaj,’’ continued Cora, “did not 
create tbe milliocs of India's people AVhat 
makes you want to lake it on yourselves to 
dictate what path is best for these millions, 
what creed, what conduct, will give them 
nouttshmenb, give them strength, — and thus 
to grind down this immense India into the 
dead flatness of one level * The more opposi 
lion yon find in this impossible self imposed 
task of yours, the angrier, the more contemp- 
tuous do yon become, thrusting away your 
own country m disgust, further and further 
away, till you make of it a complete stranger 
And yet yon imagine that yon worship the 
Ood who has made men different and wishes 
to keep them so If you truly honour Him 
tbeu wny can’t you see clearly what His 
ordinances are and why, in the pride of your 
own intellect and sectarianism, do you not 
acknowledge His real intention 7 * 

TV hen Cora saw that Sucharita was 
reduced to listening without attempting any' 
reply, be took pity on her He paused and 
then went on in a more gentle tone 
“Perhaps my words sound harsh to you, but 
don t rat your mind against me, thinking 
that I belong to tbe opponte party If I 
bad looked on you as an opponent, I. would 
not have said a word Bat it distresses me 
to «ee your catnral breadth of mind confined 
witbiD the narrowness of sect ’ 

‘ No, no !'* exclaimed Snch\rita blushing, 
“Pray don’t tronble about me Go on 
please, I am trying my best to understand ” 
“I have only this one thing to say,’’ re. 
peated Gora, ‘try to understand India with 
your mind and heart m their simple, natural 
state If yon look on the people of India 
merely as so many non Brabmos, your vision 
will w distorted and your feeling for them 
only be one of contempt That can b“l lead 
to youT misunderstanding them, because yon 
will not see them in their completeness 

“Bat God has created them men and 
therefore different in beliefs, ideas, customs 
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and conduct, nevertheless, fundamentally his eyes, fivpd on some distant future, 
one in their humanity 'Ihere is some- mingling with his words, seemed to give to 
thing m everyone of them mIiicIi is also Ins vision a bodily shape which came and 
mine, whrch also belongs to India as a stood before her 

whole, and which, if only we can see it Forgetting all her shjness, forgetting 
m its truth, will pierce through all even herself, Suchanta sat there looking up 
littleness and incompleteness and reveal at Cora’s face, radiant with enthusiastic con- 
avast and v,onderful Being , a being m viction, in which she thought slie could see 
whom 13 stored the faith and discipline of the divine ponet which has fulfilled and 


ages 

“Within the mass of its inertness the 
vital spark of manj a sacrificial fire of the 
past still burns , and ivithout doubt the day 
will come when, transcending all limits of 
time and place, that spark will burst into 
flame m the midst of the great irorM of 
men Fventohe able to imagine that all 
the great deeds and words of India's manhood 
in past ages can become null and void, 
would be to insult Truth itself,— that would 
in fact be atheism ” 

Suchanta had been listening with her 
head bowed , she now lifted up her face and 
asked “11 bat, then, would you have 
me do ?” 

“I only want joq to laj 1 old of this 
truth,” said Corn, “yon must understand that 
the Hindu Dhnrma, like a mother, haseier 
been trj mg to ofTer tlie refuge of its lap to 
all, whatoier may be thoir ideas or opinions 
In the whole of tins norld onlj tho Hindu 
Dhatuia has looked on man as man, and not 
merelj counted him ns I elonginc to a particu 
lar group It has a place for the wise and n 
place for the foolish It has acknowledged 
wisdom, not only in some one of its aspects, 
but In all of them 

“Christians do not acknowledge diversity , 
for them on the onp side is the Christian 
riligion and on the other eternal dcslruis 
tion, and l)etwoen these two there is no room 
for anything alse It is because we hft'e 
studied in their school that we have learnt 
to bo ashamed of the variety which Hindu- 
ism admits IVo fail to sen that it is 
through this dncrsitj that Hinduism seeks 
to realise the One unless wp can free our 
mind from tho whirl of this Christian teach, 
ing, we shnll never b« come worth} of the 
priillegt of receiiing tho glorious truths of 
our ow n Hindu Dharma I ’ 

* CiiAncp Cd 

Seated that evening with Cora, 
Ruchanti was not meri 1} listiuing to what 
he WAS tajiiig, but the propWlic goxe t,f 


made true all the great purposes 
world in its own mysterious way 

Suchanta had hearto much philosophy 
discussed by the learned and intellectual 
people of her sect , but this was different — 
Gora did not discuss, but he created His 
ideas were expressed in each concrete shape 
that they took possession, jit one and the same 
time, of both mind and body Suchanta 
felt as if she had the thunder bearing Indrn 
himself before her gaze while his words 
thundered in her ears shaking loose the 
fasionings of the door of her heart, flashes 
as of lightning played through and through 
her blcm, setting a-danco her heart She 
bad not the power clearly to think where 
her opinions differed from and where they 
were the same as those of Gora 

Their conversation was suddenly inter- 
rupted hy Satish’s entry Satish stood in 
great awe of Cora, so he sidled up to his 
sister and said almost in a whisper “Bonn 
Babii has come ” Suchanta winced aa though 
si e had been struck The feeling of repug 
nance which swept oier her seemed to want 
to thrust away, to wipe out, to annihilate the 
very possibility of such a visit Thinking 
that Oora had not heard Satiah's whisper, 
she left tie room, and hurrying down- 
stairs to Haran said to him “You must 
evense me, but it will not bo convenient for 
me to have any tolk with y6u to day ” 

**1Vhy, what's in the way ? ’ queried 
Haran 

“If you will call on father to morrow 
morning,” said Suchanta, ignoring hia ques 
tion, “y ou will see ino there ” 

“You have other visitors, I suppose ?” 
persisted Haran 

“I ha\e absolutely no time to spare,” 
repented Suchanta, evading this question 
also “I beg yon to excuse ino for to aa\ ” 
“Hut,” blurted out Haran, “I heard tho 
sound of Gourmohan Habn’s voico from the 
street Ho is hire, is he not ?’ 

Unahlo to avoid this direct enquiry 
Suchanta said with o blush “Yes, he is ” 
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“That a good I’ exclaimed llaran “I had 
lomething to say to him aa well If you 
ha^e ao) special woik to do, yoo can leave 
me to talk with Goamobso Babn till yoa 
have finished " And, without waiting for 
Gacharita's assent, he went npstairs, followed 
by Sncbarita who, as she entered the room, 
said to Gora, without taking any notice of 
IlBTan *‘ily aunt went to piepore some 
refreshments (or you, I will jast go and help 
her a little ” With this she left the room 
hnTTiediy, while llaTan, with solemn face, 
took possession of a chair 

“kou are looking pulled down," remirked 
Ha ran 

‘ “I am, sir," said Gora “IVe been under 
training for rednction of flesh for some 
time " 

“That’s Irne," answered Haran, m a snb- 
dned tone “Yon must hare suffered a good 
deal " 

“Nothing more than what was expected, ” 
said Gora, dryly. 

“1 have a matter to discnss with yon in 
reference to Binoy Baba," eaid Haran, 
changing the subject “1 expect yon bare 
heard that he is applying to be admitted 
into the Brahmo Samaj on Sunday f" 

“No, 1 hare not," answered Gora 
“Do you approve of the stepf" asked 
Haran 

“Binoy has not asked for tny approval,” 
replied Gora, 

“Do von snppose," pursued Haran, “that 
Binoy Babn desires this initiation from a 
sincere faith in Brahmoismf” 

^ “Since he has expressed bis willingness 
to be imtiated,” replied Gora, “your ques 
tion IS entirely snperfluous ’’ 

“Yon know human nature,” urged 
Haran “When we are nnder the mSaence 
of strong inclination, we do not pause to 
consult our real convictions ” 

“I don't propose to enter into futile 
discussions on human nature," snapped 
Gora 

“Although,” said Earan, “we do not 
belong to the same faith or community, I 
entertain a real respect for yon I know 
quite ifell that no temptatioo will make yon 
swerve from your bebefa, be they true or 
false, that’s another matter” 

“I should hardly suppose,” interrupted 
Gora, “that it would be mnch of a loss to 
Binoy to be deprived of the modicum of 
respect which yon have been pleased to 
'IS— -I 


preserve for me! There are, of conrse, good 
things and bad things m the world, and if 
you must distinguish them with the ball 
mark of your respect, you are at liberty to 
do 80 , only don't expect others to take it 
seriously !” 

“IV ell, well,” said Haran, ‘let us drop 
that point, it's not important Hut what I 
really want to ask you is, ate yon not 
going to make any objection to this attempt 
of Binoy’s to marry into Paresh Babu’s 
family ?” 

“Uarjin Babn *' exclaimed Gora flushing 
op, “since yon are a stndent of human 
nature, yon should know that I cannot dis- 
jcnss Binoy with you 1 am his friend,— 
yon are not 

“I would not have raised the qnestioo,” 
began Haran, “unless it had some connec- 
tiOD with the Brahmo Samaj, otherwise—” 

“As I have no connection with the 
Brahmo Samaj," exclaimed Gora impatiently, 
“your anxieties ate of no value to toe ’’ 

Sucharita entered at this point m the 
d scnssion, 'ind Haran tnrmng to her, said 
“Sucharita, I have an important matter to 
talk over with you ’ 

Hus was intended just to vhow Gora on 
what terms of special intimacy Earan 
was with Sucharita She, however, made 
him no answer, while Gora remained seated 
immovably in his chair, not showing tbe 
least sign of retiring in his favour '' 

“Sucharita," repeated Earan, “will 
you come into the next room for a 
minute, go that I may finish with what 1 
have to tell you ” 

Sochanta turning bet back on him, asked 
Gora “How is j our mother keeping ^ 1 hope 
sb® IS well " 

“I have never known mother to be any- 
thing but well I” laughed Gora 

“Yes,” assented Sucharita, “I have seen 
mygelf how easy she finds it to keep well " 

Gora at once remembered how Sucharita 
bud been coming to Anandamoyi while he 
was in gaol 

Haran, meanwhile, had taken up a book 
which lay on the table and, after examining 
the title page for tbe anther's name, was 
^ckiug out and reading passages here and 

Buchanta looked uncomfortable, while 
Goto, knowing which of his books »t was, 
smiled mischievously to himself 

“Conrmohan Balm," enquired Earan, 
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“these are wntinga, I suppose, of jour 
jouthfnl days 

“Those 5 outhful days are with me atiU,*’ 
laughed Gora “With some kind of creatures, 
youth soon passes, m others it lingers on.” 

Sucbarita suddenly rising, said “Gout- 
mohan Hahn, auntie must be waiting for jou 
by now! "Will you come and ha^e jour 
refreshments in the other room, as auntie 
doe^'not appear before Panu Babu ’ 

Sucbarita had put up with so much from 
Ilaran all this time that she could not 
refrain from returning at least one blow 
Gora got up, and the urepressible Uaran 
obsei\ed “I will wait for you here ” 

“It would be useless to wait,” hinted 
Sucharita hroadlj "It is late already '* 

But Ilaran would not budge, till 
Sucharita and Gora had gone out of the room. 

The fact was that at the sight of Gora m 
this house, and Sucharita’s attitude towards 
him, all Haran s Ughting spirit was aroused 
Should Sucharita eo easily be allowed to 
drop of! the refuge of the Brahmo Samaj ? 
'Was there none to rescue her ! Something 
would liATe to be done to stop it t 

lakmg a sheet of writing paper Haran 
sat down to indite a letter to Sucharita He 
was o man of certain dsed ideas, one of 
which n as that whenever, tn the name of 
truth, he administered a rebuke, his spirited 
words could neretlfail to boar fruit Ho had 
never discovered that there is such a thing 
as the heart which sets no store by words 

hen, alter n long talk with llarimohini, 
Gora went into Sucharita’a room to fetch 
his stick, it was alreadj evening, and a 
lighted lamp stood on Suchsrita’s desk 
Ilaran had departed, but Ijing on the desk, 
wboro it could not fail to be seen by anj- 
one entering the room, was alettcr addressed 
to Sucharita 

On catching sight of that letter, Qora’a 
whole being stiffened np, for be had not a 
doubt whom Iho letter was from' He knew 
that Ilaran had a special claim on Sucbarita, 

! but 1 e had not beard that this claim had 
failed to bo honoured 

hen that afternoon Satish had como in 
and onnounced to Sucharita the news of 
Harm’s arrival, and she had looked startled 
and hurried downstairs, and when shortly 
afterwards she had returned in his company, 
(jora had felt that n note of discord had 
been strack 

'SJen Sucharita had taken him oot 
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of the room fot refreshment, leaving Haran 
to himself, that indeed had hardly seemed 
friendlj, hut then, again, did not this un- 
ceremoniousness only point to the closeness 
of their intimacj ? 

Now when he saw this letter Ijmg on 
her table, he received a distinct shock. A 
letter has such an air of mysterj , — nith onlj 
the name displajed outside and all the 
vital part kept secret, it wields a power pecu- 
liarly its own 

‘1 will call again tomorrow,” said Gora 
looking straight at Sucharita 

“Do,” she replied, lumble however to 
meet his eyes ^ 

Just as he was on the point of turning to 
go, Gora suddenlj stopped and exclaimed 
“k on have your own place within the solar 
system of India — you belong to the country 
which 13 my very own — no wandering comet 
shall be allowed to whisk you away 
with Its tail, into the void 1 shall never let 
you off till I have firmly established you m 
your right place 

“These people have been trying to 
jiersuade you that this would mean a 
severance from j our own religion I shall 
show you clearly that your truth, your reh* 
gion, IS not a question of creed or opinion, 
whetheryour own or anybody else’s, it is 
united by countless threads with the world 
around you and the innumerable souls who 
dwell therein You cannot root up jonr 
religion at will and plant it in n pot 

“If yon want to keep it fresh and vigor- 
ous with life, it you want to raise it to its 
fullest signihcance, you will have to establish 
yontsoU vu the place wluch. Ivaa been deter- 
mined for you by your own -people, ages 
before you were born k qu must nev er say 
‘\\ hat are they to me ? I know them not ’ 
For if you do, your truth, your religion, 
your vital strength itself, will become dim and 
unsubstantial like n shadow 

“I shall make you see clearly that if 
you allow your opinions to draw yon 
away from the place to whioh God has 
sent you, whatever that place may be, 
the victory will never bo with your opinions 
Good by e I’ll come tomorrow,” 

Gora left the room, but his words seemed 
to go on vibratmg m its atmosphere for a 
long time after he had gone, while 
Sucharita remained sitting as still as a statue 
(To confmxed ) 
Tran»hlfdh!/Vr V, PFARSON 
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‘O’cc BIM.LL rcolitJi it'ft*- is 

TO <^nE Tiir <MUi> mxtioji 

F KH-jDOJI for India is tho wish of all 
those who her But how tan we 
liberate a nation unleu we firitliberate 
her children * Kren |Q Forope we find that 
the nations are m ural'ty nol free simply 
because edocation has, m the past, b««*a of 
such a natore that tile nimds of the children 
hare been ens!a>ed All the efforts of those 
edscalioualists in the West who btliere to the 
Eotmagotanew age, are directed towards 
freeing the tnind and soul of (he child from 
fliL letters o! conreotion and tradition 
They feet thiy must enablu the yonng to 
■•xpreu (heir highest and truest aspirations 
tB creative aettnty This, loo, must be the 
effort of those in India who are trying to 
re model the education of the naUvn, an 
edocation which m lodia especially has Iwen 
so tx>und by a Iroditiun entirely foreign that 
tne children of India have neier known 
wliat it IS to launch out with a free spirit 
into the realms of a hopefnl and alifetlered 
life In the Words of that true lover of 
childhood, Jean Vaiil Bichter, * the school 
sceptreihas carried off the mental source of 
all tire” The old methods must go if India 
IS to be truly free 

>. Eren in the At esl the same holds true 
Since comino to >arope I have been study 
ing afresh the problems of education, and 
on every side 1 Und signs of dissatisfaction 
with the old methods and established insti 
tulions Atherever that dissatisfaction has 
become so inteose as to make the old boodi^e 
intolerable, attempts have been made to 
rebuild education on a basis more in harmony 
With the realities of child life, snd so to 
release the vast stores of creative energy 
wl ich hace been for BO long pent up lo tie 
children of most of our schools Only 
through the rnotivo force of tins vttaltsiag 
energy can the new age of hninanity bo boiU 
up and organised Dr filontessoir, who 
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more than anyone el<e, is helping to open out 
new channels in the isducntional methods of 
the Atest, refuses to let her 'teachers' Ut 
calltol by that name She calls them 'leaders' 
hhn has so profound a faith lu the nature of 
a child that she feels 1 o can be left to find 
h>5 own way with an occasional helping band 
over the rough llaets 

"Jf we stAul aside sn 1 do not confuse them 
with dark eouRseU Cod will led tisehillRn 
angiit Wlot rjutctn/tt lai 1/ l*<im is thifjfj 
hM f<> si IH { (In I 

Tlireo mam points have struck mu in 
every new educational ext>«nmeiil iii the 
West The lirst point is that eterywhsTU 
stress IS I>cmg placed on the uecessity for 
Iriedom in schools-^omplete Irecdom of tlin 
child to develon on his own initmtivu and on 
(he lines which 1)is own indtridual character, 
temperament or disposition demands This 
is the central and essential element m all 
those educational experiments which claim 
to be progTossire and liberal Only Urns,— 
by granting the individual coinpleto Iilierty 
of self realisation —can the community of the 
school grow to that harmonioas though com* 
plex unity which every ideal communal life 
should express Hius m many schools which 
1 have visited and rend al/oiit, (hero h nr t 
any of that “discipline” of the old tyiiu — * 
there are no externally imposed rules, no ten 
coianaudments of the ‘Thoa shall not typo, 
no panishinents and no rewards or other 
incentives to the competitive instinct— and 
fts a consequence there is perfect order, per 
feet because spontaneous and friie bemuse it 
is self imposed from within and m t demanded 
of the children by an exteriul nalhoritv 
Let we quole tl o words ct t ne lead er «ii 
Fngland who has successfully carried out 
these principles of free lorn m largo rlasses,*^,.^ 
liHSOid^ntho c iiirso of a Jeeluro befo 
c AellowsWp, in refere 
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the duty of teachers to the children placed in 
their charge 

“Seeing that education in oar country has, 
for many years past, had as its chie! aim the 
development of character, why are the evidences 
of strong charticter of so rare occnrrence ? 
Simply because people Iiave not realised that 
development can only go on from within and 
cannot come from without The living plant 
must deaelop its own cells the most esilful 
gardener is incapable of producing in the plant 
oven the most imperfect and rodimentary 
growth of cells The best he can do is to pro 
vide conditions which will favour development — 
nourishment, air, space 

'So with the child Eis character will 
show development in proportion to the exercise 
permitted to his individuality, for it is by Jtnng, 
and by doing only, that ho can grow We as 
teachers, are, of coarse, excellent persons but 
oven if we were perfect tl oso qualities which we, 
hy the authority of onr personality, by the exer 
cise of OUT greater strength, imposed upon the 
child, would not be truly his he would reflect 
our individuality and not develop Ins own And 
let tins fact deepen our sense of humility by 
the attempted imposition of our own personality 
we may work incalculable barm I do not Uuok 
I am exaggerating when 1 say that the bad ebild— > 

1 do not mean the unmoral child, but tbe anti 
social child— 18 , in a very large number of cases, 
tbe product o! the vsiy educational system that 
set itself to develop him The bad child is a 
child of strong character ho must bo, or ho 
could not defy usage and convention as he does 
Upon this strong personality wo have vainly 
tried to impose our own individuality, or eomo 
geuorally accepted typo of individuality Tbe 
child has been strong enough to will otiierwiso, 
and has won his battle But the remembrance 
of an attempted repression is ever there and tbe 
trend of liis devclopinent docs not simply deviate 
from that which we wonld have imposed by force, 
but runs directly counter to it 

Wl at tl on must wo ask for Iho child ? Wo 
must ask for him liberty from tlio authority of 
the teacher, so that the development of bis indi 
vidcahly may bo truly individcal ’ 

Again he said 

• hot I am proposing is, not that the tooeber 
shoU prevent wrong doing by Iho exorcise of lua 
authority, but that he shall so arrange condittoos 
tut tic child, with 1 is rclativo liberty, el all 
avoid wrong*tloing of 1 is own freo will 

♦ ‘ To come to details How can school life bo 
ailjuslol so that t! c individuality el all develop 
Itself, not only w ithout barm, but with profit to 
the community P Combtions mn-l be euch that 
at every turn the child, instead of domi, ngl t 
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the loicher insists, docs right because 
circnmatancDS require that he himself shall make 
a decision to do right Instead of the teacher 
carefully removing all obstaclea to nght doing, 
tbe child must be faced with the “problem of do 
ciding for himself what is right and^vrhat is 
wrong, and the course he takes must be that of 
Ills own choice, influenced by circumstances In 
this manner his personality, his individuality aw 
ever being exercised and, m consequence, deve 
loped These circumstances can be produced by 
the simple process of allowing the teacher to 
resign ms functions as disciplinanau, and m 
throwing on tho class the responsibility of good 
government , 

“Now, after four years’ expenenco of self 
government by school boys, I am more than 
ever convinced of the advantages of the system 
as a means of developing character ’’ 

V Freedom then leads inevitably to self* « 
ovemment which is the second point which 
as struck me in the schools where attempts 
ate being made to carry ont the new prin * 
ciples The danger that complete liberty of 
teU^expresston would lead to licence, ohaos, 
or social disorder has proved to he onreal 
hecaose as a matter of practice each indi* 
vidual child is a member of a community 
and has to act as sneh He must behave, 
not as though he were alone on a desert 
island and at liberty to do lust as he choses 
Without anj consideration for the welfare of 
those around him, but as, what in realty 
he is, an integral member of a corporate 
body When once this has been understood 
by a child— and every experiment has 
proved that it is understood very rapidly by 
almost every dlnld of normal type— there is 
no longer any danger of the child acting as 
though he were an isolated being, and it 
becomes as natural for him to co operate 
with the other members of tbe school 
community as under the old system it 
IS natural for him to compete with them— 
It becomes ns natural for the child to 
submit to n discipline which has been self- 
imposed by the whole community for its 
own good as it was natural for him to rebel 
against the discipline which was Imposed 
upon him by the external authority of the 
teacher 

This external authority of the teacher, no 
matter how good a man the teacher may be, 
Is invariably bad Mr A S Neil, an author 
of eeveral highly entertaining and revolu- 
twyiarv volumes on education, has said id 
reference to this question of authority - 
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“Anltoritj tr«ll alwajf lead to repression, 
and bj anlhoritj 1 mean not onij stem com 
tnands, I mean also moral Icctares. 1 re{as« lo 
teach noralitT for the simple reason that e\et 7 
child IS mom— nntil the moralist gels hold ot 
him.” 

Again he aa^s 

*‘Aathont 7 is making timid boqIs The sap 
pressed child remains lor erer an inltnor, de 
pendent on others.’* 

The essential fact about both these 
characteristics of the New Schools— the 
Schools of To-motrow as Mrs Fnsot calls 
them— IS clear It consists in the fact that 
development takes place from within 
and not from withont From the inner sonls 
of the children themselves wiU grow the 
seeds of the New Order Freedom and 
Growth are the watchwords of the trne edu* 
cationalist, not discipline and information 
*11113 brings me to the third point abont 
the new methods Interest, not attention, 
IS what mast be aimed at Otberwi«e what 
IS tancht b/ the teacher will not be re 
tamed Dj the papil That which a child ts 
interested in he will teach himself b^ book 
or hj crook The teacher acts then only as 
adviser or guide 

Mr Norman hlacMann of Tiptree IZall, 
the anther of an taspiring little book “The 
Child 8 Ihithwaj to Freedom”, has applied 
this threefold principle of Freedom, belf 
goTernmeot and Interest in place of slaverr 
to tradition and a forced attention, witn 
wonderfnl success at his commnmtj at 
Tiptree Hall— a commnmt^ where old and 
young alike are linng a life of matnal co- 
operation tn their search for knowledge He 
allows the child to do exactij what he 
wants — nothing at all if he so wishes, thongli 
no child could tolerate doing absolnwy 
nothing for long when the children all 
around him are eager and busy with their 
creative work This too is what Or 
Montessori regards as right In her schools 
“it the children do not want to work, bat 
only to look on, or to meditate, or to gase 
cut of the window, or lie down, or swing on 
the parallel bars, they are perfectly free to 
do so Since they tetnra to work sooner or 
later, witbont pressare the aim of the school 
IS eventually attained ’* 

The result is a constant activity of some 
sort or other Tiptree Hall is a iiviog com 
mnnity of co-operating research alter 
knowledge, and on visiting the place one is 


instantlv impressed by the natural apon 
taneitj with which all the children behave— 
a spontaneity which speaks of life in place 
of the stagnant atmosphere of the class 
room in the average school Sven where 
classes are inevitabfe on accoant of numbers 
the teacher may apply this principle, espe- 
cially if the IMlton Plan of each pupil 
assigning to himself an individual task is 
adopted Often m class work golden oppor- 
tonities of winning the spontaneous ntten- 
tioo of the whole class are lost because of a 
atnpid adherence to tlie idea that the thread 
of “work ’ must not be broken For example, 
should a pupil tn a class suddenly inforia 
the teacher that the cat in hts home had 
had kittens, or that a netghboac’a honse had 
been burnt down, the teacher ought not to 
order the child to keep qoiet, or even to 
wait till the class is over, because in all 
probability the instantaneons interest and 
attention of the whole class has been 
aroused by the child’s remark, and this is 
the teacher's golden opportnnity Fren if it u 
an Arithmetic Class that is in progress he 
eonld switch bis class on to the problem of 
calcnlalmg how many cats there would be in 
their village at the end of five years if each 
cat there had SIX kittens every six months I 
If it bappeoed to be a geography^ class hu 
eonld tell them of the way in which rabbits 
had become the greatest peat of the 
Australian farmers on accoant of a settler 
having brought out from England a couple 
of rabbits as pets soma years ago In this 
way the vista of interest in the jsmds of 
the cbildren becomes an ever-widening one 
because it opens out from their own minds 
and not from that of the teacher 

In this way the children become their 
own educators and their thirst for knowledge 
becomes insatiable The old method of 
imparting knowledge in BO many bundles of 
facts doled out at so many s week w, to 
quote the words of Eabindranath Ihgore m 
‘ Gora”, “like forcing a child to eat when ho 
IS not hungry” Food given in such a way 
cannot be properly digested and m fact does 
the system real harm In the same way 
feels imparted to a child when bo has no 
interest in them— when in fact he does not 
want them, and would do anything tp avoid 
tbem —not only remain nnaesimilated, bat 
does positive harm to the intellectual 
growth of the child 

To sum np the points so far emphasised 
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Comtikto liberty must bo givon to tlie 
clilW.bL It must bo given in n oomimmity 
1 . forms nn eiiNirontnent caretully 
rSodno T. W drniv from llie cl.ild lU 
I fonf faculties o! unselfishness and co- 
nirniion 'lim, too, 1. wlmt Dr Monlesnor. 
,L, “Iheto nro only two nltorimtivos 
odhor tlio iirorision of sullicn.nt coiiorelo in- 
lorostn tor tim oliild, wliioli will bring nbont 

rfiio er “‘tTio' wLt ‘i- fSd 

“'“llm^enlio oi cnmninnily life « nil- 
♦ ^ f *nf for the ohildreu thus become their 

knows that in judging a . ir This 

the tasK w out by self discipline, 

for^'swaili ot feelf-governoieut means not 
™,.ly 8o4rninent4tbe soK but govern- 

“'Tutdly tl” ‘'“''"'i " “"i'‘ 

odvLr of tboohildren raus^ to 

tempt ‘'■e ‘mposs bl t „,Jgb 

Ss fntuorlty to listen to 1... 
in'* t”? 3 1 method' d 06 ° P“rt'™ J'"™ 
‘?&SfVe''mnft'°rofv '«./ child to 
Ins own particular interest fur 

being, nod he willthen find it nil that 

time beingj^ , „,a jp[„tito 

V“ flt^edne nU to hmp hiinsclf up to 
tho ie'hifh level ot intonlo liiUrest thnt 
& 1 on eAibiti The tenchol innet nhove 

Surar'n humility and when .taiiding in the 
r « of Ulo clnldrou whom ho is gnidjnc 

’i presen „ fpj knowlodRo, he should feel 
the MverOTOO that he would tool tor some 
thing il'V"'? crosKod the amid ot Botaw 
„aaVtoa&b»t ha, all thi, got U, do 
with Swaraj t 


It has over} thing to do with it ■'"'try 
aepoot ot the oliniigiiig and eronihliiig liFo ot 
Kurope to day people are ‘S 

the changee that are netessnry it the world 
ot iveetern civilisation is to be sated from 
ohaotio -contnsion and suioldo must lahe 
place hrst and toremost ninongst the Young 
Do the I’aoifistB want to nbolish IV nr t 
Ihcy realise that thej mast begin with the 
child and introduca into the education of the 
\ounc an atmosphere congenial to the 
ifowlh-of international brotherho^ 

Ideals ot 00 operation in place ot n seWsh 
and narrow patriotism So also those who 
nrenniions mid distressed nt the obvions 
failure of the churches to meet the most 
pressing problems of tbe present day, realise 
that the failure is largely due to the lack ot 

ft richt apinlual atmosphere m the environ- 
ment of the child No change -can take 
place, as Evelyn Underhill has pointed out 
In the chapter on Education in her fecenb 
volume ‘‘Jthe Spiritual Life and the Life or 
To day”, in the spiritual outlook of our 
people until the joung are taught, ns they 
would touch themselves if left alone, that 
there is n real spiritual kingdom, the key to 
which IS "ithm each one of us Here again 
the secret of growth is within and not 
without, and the failure of the Churches, 
and of organised religion everywhere, has 
been ubnoet entirely due to their lack of 
recognition of tins fact No amount of 
external authority, or ethical teaching 
through the imposition of weeds or dogmas, 
i,nn take the place of the human Bonl’s own 
longing for tlie divine In the words of St 
Augustine 

“Our lieivrts are restless until they, find 
llieir test in 'Ihoe ” 

Mr Edmond Holmes, the noble pioneer 
of the now movement in education m 
England, has recently published n book 
ontitled “Qivo me the Young”, but by this 
he does not mean ‘Give me the young to 
torture and to repress' but ‘Give me the 
young that they may be freed to express 
their own divine nature' ihis applies not 
only to education in its ordtnarilv accepted 
meaning, but olso to religion, politics and 
fcocul imiltcra It la thwkoung wbo will 
T» form tbe world, lor they belong to tbe 
1 iiture,Hud thu tusk of the teacher m India 
should be to release in the Young the endless 
energy and idealism which is the most vital 
orvatne force m the world. 
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^lO great change can come to India anlea^ 
andontilher Young aru rightly educated 
Ko political action — no constitutional agi- 
tation, no rerolntion by the masses even mil 
lead to any real change m India’s destiny 
until this first great problem o! edncation is 
faced and solvw 

Fren if India were to bo granted full 
Self government to-mottow, or if she were 
to wrest from the hands of the British the 
reins of Government, there would be no real 
change for the better in the condition of 
the Indian people If education still conti- 
nned m the same old groove — if the task of 
educating the imagmitive and emdtionat 
youth of Bengal nere still to be carried out in 
the same unimaginative fashion that has 
characterised the past efforts of most of tlin 
Government Schools^and Colleges, therf 
would be no hope of any great change in the 
methods by which the people would be 
governed The administration would still be 
carried out by a bureaucracy trained to 
worship red tape as its deity, and to distrost 
initiative as its devil It woold be charac- 
terised by the same want of imagination that 
was exhibited by some medical authorities m 
Europe who had been asked to propose » 
method of eating the prevalent ipina! curv 
store foaud amongst children in certain 
schools as a result of the unnatural way m 
which they are compelled I y their teachers 
to sit for hours each da} Tbe method sug- 
gested IS quoted b} Dr Montes^on in her 
volume Spontaneons Aotivit} in Edu- 
cation” 

The child seated at the table, si ooM hare 
feet planted flat upon the ground or upon s 
footrest The legs should be at right angles to 
the thighs, as should the thighs be t<i tbo truaV, 
save for a slight inclination of the bench itself 
The trunk should be in such a position tist 
there will be no lateral inclination of t 1 o verte 
bral column, tl e arm* should be parallel with 
the 81 les of the body, the thorax should not be 
interfered with by the front edge of the table, 
the pelvic basin should !« symmetrically sup- 
ported, the head slightly bent forwanl at a dis 
tanee of thirty centmetre* from the level of the 
table the axis of the eyes, remamiog parallel 
with the front edge of the table, should be 
boruonUI the fore arms, two thirds of which 
should be laid on the table should rest on it, bnt 
without leamng upon it 

In the meantime the nafiiraf position for 
the child is probably that of dangling from 
the branches of a tree or running up a hill I 


Were auch a hck of imagination to mark 
a system of government by a bureaucracy in 
India bwaraj would not be worth thu effort 
of struggling to obtain, for it would merely 
be government *by Tndians who bad been 
trained m a wholesale manner to ignore the 
trne self of the Indian people — the soul of 
its youth ' One me the Aoung” should be 
the watchword of all those who long for real 
Sirara] Not to cram them with useless 
knowledge for examinations, nor to forcibly 
feed them with ideas and theories foreign to 
the inner genins of the Indian people, but to 
prepare them for life by giving them (he 
fre^om to develop and express the divine 
life that IS m them For only thus can a 
free nation reab*e itself Mahatma Gandhi 
was right when lie urged students to leave 
the enslaving environment of the Government 
Schools ond Colleges, not only because 
from the political point of view it was 
humiliating to study m tbenu but because 
they are for the most part still wedded to the 
educational methods which are now recog- 
nised by (he freer spirits of the AVest to 
be oloolete and destrnctive of fha finer 
feelings natural totlia Acting andso^to be 
detrimental to human progress 

Id India wrought to start Schools entirely 
frefr—free from Government control whether 
that Government be British or Indian m 
persoonel— Schools or Colleges free also from 
the deadening effects of the old conventions 
and traditions of the present day educational 
system— 'Schools especiall} where children 
from their earliest years may be given the 
opportunity to develop, in an atmosphere of 
complete freedom, the divine faculties of 
■pint and creative imaginatiou which are the 
natural birth right of every child born into 
this world— Scliools in which the teachers 
would be content to stead aside and to watch 
with a spirit of deep humility and reverence 
the growth of the child’s soul, the spontane- 
ous self-expression of the child's developing 
understanding of this world’s problems— an 
iinderstandiDg which comes to them so natur- 
ally because they are so neat to that divine 
kingdom where all the problems of humau 
life find their solutiou 

Open such schools m a spirit of complete 
trust in the innate goodness of child nature 
and confident faith in the inborn capacity of 
every human being to solve life's problems 
by the light of the inner life instead of by 
coDventional and traditional judgments 
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Such schools must be completely free in 
every sense o£ the word— free from tlie para* 
lysing effects of the examination system, 
which injures the growing mind of the child 
na a delicate plant would be injured if tt was 
periodically dug np by the gardener to see 
how its growth ^Ta8 progressing— free, too, to 
experiment as bo many of the schools in Europe 
and America are courageously doing, for wo 
are only at the commencement of the great 
discoveries of the human aoul, and it ia in the 
stndy of child-life that we shall make oor 
most wonderful discoveries of the infinite 
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atid \Tiried possibilities of human life. The 
contribution which India has to make to 
the world can only be folly made when 
her children are free and in unfettered 
liberty can express the aspirations and long- 
ings of the Indian soul. 

-/ We ask for Liberty and Freedom for India. 
We claim Swaraj and Self-government. Let 
us first give freedom to onr Vouth, to express 
the wonder of their natnre and when we 
have done that we shall feel imiwlled to 
stoop to tonch the feet of little children,— 
for of such is the Kingdom of Heaven. 


SHISHU BHOLAMTH, OR THE IHEAHT LORD 
FOR&ETPUL 


IDansfa<ed /rent Ralntulranalh Tagore 

Bt harindranath chattopaduyaya. 


0 Infant Lord all self-oblivious I 
With hands uplifted thus 
You dance your fiery dance that never ceases, 

And while tbo rapture of your steps increases, 

Creation on creation crnmbles into pieces. 

For ever you destroy 
In self-oblivion yoorwealth of joy; 

In a storm-cycle whirl'd 
Dances the flying toy-dust of your world. 

For always your salvation 
Lies in the shattered toys of your creation, 

In play-destruction, Lord, you seek play-preservation. 


0 Destitute I To you all things are nothing worth . , 
Your hands can bring to birth 
All th^ desire, and strike 
Creation out of anything they like ! 

Your garments slip to dnst, since naught can covef' 
Your body in its whirl, my dancing Lover I 
Naked and bare, unconscions of the world around, 
^ rhythms of Inward raptnie drown’d, — 

Nor dust nor poverty can touch you in your trance. 
All weariness is lost within yonr whirling dance I 

0 Infant Lord i I wonld accounted be 
One of your dancers, being your devotee. 

Pont into me your deep 

. Intoxicating all-forgetful sleep 

O let me learn yonr toy^estroying play ; 

Teach me to break the worlds winch night and day 

1 mould into creation... ^ 

Blake me a rhythm in yonr dance-intoxication ! 
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LAWS OP HEREDITY AND THEIR APPLICATION 
TO MAN* 
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Q KMTICS It (hd esp^r]nifnt.-il 8*ad/ 
or ^er<^JltJr, and jr^Dcl*! tnaj 

Iq said to hira Uid it« founcLi'ton 
Be inado ion« rtry inporiant dtieororira 
■t tbft retalt of Lti creating •♦rairt of ptn, 
m tall crra tnd ihort enrt ttioaa with 
colooted or ifbiU flowetf, wjih roand or 
wnaklrd, yellow or green medt, etc Ho 
}DbIt}Ledku work in InO-* in lh« I’roceedingr 
of tke llutorr Soewtr of Krunn 

pio Importance of tho worTc nod the 
jQcidity of ejpotition entitle it to a kigh rank 
among tl*e claaiici of liolopieal littralare 
Hot, for tkirty fire yean MendePa paper 
remained practically onknown, and wat only 
uitcirrered and almoat nmultaneoatly brought 
to the eotico of the icientsfle world >y 
IHm ■diitingniihcd hoUnutt, n- de Vrua 
of Holland, ton Tichercaak of Aaatra, 
and Correni of Germany, and lliar work 
on the tame linet and the general ptinciplei 
ei^Llithed came to he known at Jf« odrlltm 
The fnndaisental princtpl*i which etanl 
ool clearly are ( 1 ) that heredity must 
ho considered a* Iho trantmittion from parent 
to oflipTing, of an astcmblage o! unit 
cnarach'ri, I r we ehonld pay oar attention 
to one particnlar ftnlnre or character at a 
time, and not I e misled by the general 
psemhUnce of the ofTspring to the parent 
In a Tagne general sort of way , ( 2 ) that 
where there are contrasting clnroctere 
present in the male and the female parent, 
one or the other will b«i transmitted to the 
oiT/pring , ( 3 ) that one of a pair of contrait> 
log characters may bo dominant, » e will 
found m all the offspring of a cross, 
ine other remaining latent and re-appeating 
in some raemheri of a suhsenaont genera 
tlon For example. If a tall pea idant » 
crossed with one of the dwarf variety, all tl e 
■eed will produce tall planU only, hot if 
these tall ones so produced are crossed 

a.i* ‘“l-stance of a Pnllc Leeiow 

oelivered at the Indian Science Congress, ifajras 

S(J— 4 Z*” 


among thenselrn, m the second genera*ion 
aotnn dwarfs will also appear In tl e ratio 
of I to 3 If black and albino gainea pigs 
are crossed, all the o'^sprtngt are black 
Tliete bUcLs crossed among tlemsrlres or 
wi*b similar other black ones would { rodneo 
tliffe Ibck erspnog to one while I’Urti 
and anitaali dinrrttrg In respect of more 
than one pair of contrasting characters 
hare been crossed and similar ratios oLtatned, 
thocbaracters belonging to one pair assorting 
independently of those of the other Jfendel 
himself had crost(^d, forexam{Ie, tall psm, 

E laotlxaring rof umf flowm with a dwarf 
•aring vAife flowers In this case tallDtil 
being dominant to dwarfeess gave 3 tall i 
I dwarf, and to far as coloured fowers are 
concerned 3 | lants Iwaring cotourtd flowers 
t Uaring white Jtut how many cominned 
both the dominant characters, that Is, were 
tall plants with coli used flowers f It sens 
foanii that thn plants would be In tho 
following ratio — > 

Tall coloured t> Tall while 1 Dwarf 
colonred 3 Dwarf white 1, 

s^ emt of every 10, 12 UH ard 4 dwarf, 
also 12 coloured and t whit" Bincn Mendel a 
lime numerous other nxperitnenters hanj 
carried out similar expcnriienli, and tho 
Mendnliao pnociplns ha\o como to bo firmly 
eslatlislied ^ 

The seat of these clinmeters is in certain 
roinoto particles called chromot^mft found 
In the nucleus of thn main and female sexual 
cell, and thn Uhaviour of these particles 
IS lo full conformity with tho behaviour of 
characters 

Working on Dn^ophila, a small fruit 
lyS . ^Morgan and his associafos at 
Colambia Univoriity, have discnvured some 
farther important principles Tie number 
of Inherit! d claractfrs is larger than tho 
nainber of chromosomes In tl o nucleus 
of a sex coll, and sevoral characters must 
Mnae<]uenl]y tm supposed to Ijo renresmted 
lyeacb ebromosomo All such characters 
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as are represented m one cliroinosome to 
mam together {linkage*) and are not assorted 
independently o! one another Certain 
characters remain linked together in the 
chromosome which is responsible for deter- 
mining ses, and such characters, therefore, 
appear m one sex onlj and not the other 
Sometimes, however, ns corresponding chro- 
mosomes mate with each other, there is 


13 dominant to general neuropathy, eg 
hereditary epileps), feeblemindedness, in 
sanit}, alcoholism, criminality, hysteria, etc 
The inheritance of mental characters is 
often elusive, as it is diflicnlt to separate 
hereditary tendencies fronu the olteota of 
early environment in determining a man s 
bent There is no doubt that ability is trans- 
mitted This is borne out by general experi- 


handing over or exchange of certain charac- once as well as by numerous cases of able 


ters between the two, and the linka /c is, there- 
fore, modiBed by this croftsing otcr* 

A knowledge of Mendelnn laws has nc 
tually been emplojed for economic ends and 
new breeds or varieties of domestic animals 
or plants have been produced by combining 
several good points from different strains 
and getting rid of their poor qualities Prof 
Biffen at Cambridge has been thus able to 
obtain a strain of wheat which combines 


families brought together by Gallon and 
others But when >^e come to enquire more 
precisely what is transmitted, we are baffled 
A son gams distinction by following in the 
footsteps of his distinguished father Is 
this due to the inheritance of a particular 
mental aptitude or is it an inheritance of 
general mental aptitude di3pla}ed in a field 
rendered attractive by early association ? It 
IS very difficult to discover with certainty what 


, — 13 vci V uHui;uib lu uiscuver wiui ceiLiitiikv 

heavy cropping capacity, hardness of gram gifts an individual has received from his 


and immunity from rust 

The study of the phenomena of heredity 
in man is less satisfactory and the results are 
less secure than in the case of lower animals 
The causes are not far to seek Esperimeots 
in our case ate out of question and we have 
to rely on observations and statistics 


parenta at birth, that is as the result of 
the union of the particular germ cells 
which have brought uim. into being, from 
the abilities he has acquired by training and 
education 

The qualities of men and women, both 


tL ca^se of sZrtV statistics In physical and mental, depend primarily upon 

t properties^ of particular 

‘ parental aeiml cells rvliieli nmlej to give 

S mSso’i vesS' Ti.e’'n "'S'" Within l.m.ts theso qunllties 

her iH Lmnn “oataea to n gronter 

hereditary possibilities may be Still there alwavs indmdual, provided 

‘ktr Ltr r ti;Le”=L,\r woV« «= 

ohatacleis is governed by the same laws "as tU sexn'ar^Bn “ th'*^ a 1'’““ f'.f u" 

brit“d\ri\Srnl“^ “f ldnS\vS’enlrZfot.r/t 

most of it But if the basis is not there, 


bo mentioned the following — 

Curly hairs are dominant to straicht 

lvnii*a 9 1 1 , 1® w 

to light or red 


Dark hairs 
Brown ejes 
Nervous temperament 
Average intellectual 
capacity 

Normal size , 

Hands or feet with 
short fingers or toes , 
Six fingered hand 


Normal Condition of the uervous 


to blue 
to phlegmatic 

to very great 
or very small 
to dwarf 

to normal ones 
to five fingered 


system 


• For illustrations an I full discnssjon of these 
phenomena the reader is referred to Monritn ■ 
thysicsl Basis oi Heicdily, loin iCEinii 


no amount of education can transform hm' 
into a mathematician This renders the task 
of the educationist so difficult and so 
much more responsible as he is expected 
to discover the natural ( inherited ) bent 
t child and develop him along lines 

'^ould be most fruitful m every case 
Two things must, however, be clearly 
borne in mind Firstly, that there is no 
reason to suppose that the superior educa- 
tion of a mathematician will thereby increase 
the mathemat cal propensities of the sexual 
ceUs which lire within his body, and 
secondly, that the special gifts of an in 
diMdual behave mostly 


- recessive 

normal or average condition— sons of a 
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tnatbematician or for the matter of that 
any brilliant man tend to show a regres- 
sion to mediocrity They and their descend- 
ants wiU, howe%"er, carry the propensity, 
which good education and opportunity may 
develop or may not 

The progress o£ the Human Race is 
largely due to improvements in edncalion 
and hygienic living The people of to-day 
are better fitted to cope with tneir material 
smronndings than were the people of even 
a few hundred years ago The printing press, 
the steam locomotive, electrio telegraphs, 
discovery and conquest over germs of 
disease, have contributed very largely to 
human progress As time goes on, each 
generation is able to control more and more 
the wordings of the world around them 
But there is no reason to suppose that 
this IS because the effects of education are 
inherited 

Man stores knowledge as a bee stores 
hooey, hut the store is of a more enduring 
Batore £ach generation in nsmg its gifts, 
adds and rejects, and passes it on to the 
next a little hotter aod a little fuller 
■When we speak of progress we geoerallv 
mean that the hoard has been imprQ%ed, 
and IS of a greater service to man in bis 
attempts to control Lis earronodings This 
production of a better eniironment on the 
whole may be called Social Heritage, but 
has nothing to do with heredity m the 
biological sense 

Better hygiene and better education 
( Buthenics ") are good for the individoal, 
because they help him to make the fullest 
use of bis inherent qualities But the qualities 
themselves remain unchanged m so far as 
the sexual cells (gametes) ore concerned, 
since these cells are not affected by the 
-irffvVHjpmetfti id Vire •ndfrviffurfi 
m whom they happen to dwell Iieserlheless 
upon the gametes depend those inherent 
faculties which enable the resulting id- 
dmdnal to profit by his opportunities, and 
unless he has received them 1 loio the gametes, 
the advantages of education are of 
little worth IE we are bent on producing 
a penaament betterment that shall he 
independent of external circumstances, if 
We wish the national stock to become in- 
herently more vigorous in mind and body, 
more free from congenital physical defect 
and feeble mentality belter able to aasimi 
late and act npon the ‘tores of know 


which have been accumulated through the 
centuries, then it is the gametes that we 
must take care of This last is the aim of 
Engenics 

The potencies of development are mnch 
greater than the actualities Anything that 
could possibly appear m the conrse of 
development is potential m heredity and 
nnder given conditions of environment is pre- 
determined Since the environment cannot 
be all things at once, many hereditary 
possibilities must remain latent or un- 
developed 

Prof Lloyd Morgan m a lecture on 
Eogenics and Environment has thus ex- 
plained the effects of acquired characters 
or modifications ou the evolution of the race 

“An individual survives under the straggle 
for existence in virtue of what he is both by 
nature and by nurture By nature he » heir 
to tttnati<m» in the determinants, or their 
combinations favonrabls or nnfavonrable to 
survival (+ V or — V ) and bj nurture he may 
•cquire tntxitfirain’nt which ugaiD are favour- 
able or the reverse ( + II or —SI ) The favonr 
able modifirations are the result of effective 
training and education of that which is founded 
on inborn capacity Kow we 1 ave — 

+ V +M 
+ V — M 
-V +M 
—V — M 

**Ia the stcuggle tor ctistence thu probabilities 
are that — V — M will be eliminated, and that the 
pienonderance of the surriving individuals 
will be +V’ +11 These as survivors will mate 
aod the +V will be luhented Thus even 
supposing that ucitber +Mnor — hi, as such, 
IS inherited, it none the less contributes to 
tie survival and, tberefore, to t1 e transmision 
ot getmioal vanatioua coincideiit in direction , 
for the + M supports, sustains or nurses 
coincident +V, while the — SI conspires to 
cany Vne — -9 'lowar&s e'limina'vion. I'lie 
biol^ical race is won by the string both by 
nature and by nurture 

The famous Urdu poet Iqbal has sung , 

1 1 iKiH p-lTisr o-Roimi soli »ni< gaye jeehan ec 
S iqv snuifur hai ah tuk n m-o-msh m 

havuint 

Greek, Egyptian and Roman civilisations 
have been wiped off the face of the earth , 
yet we Indians continue to live on 
Kttehh Iwif Aa» ki7i hash mtlU nahtn hanar* 
Sadtjvn rah i hat dushman daar i ram in 

homnn 

There is some reason that we are not 
d out of existence, although fdr centOries 
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the sky o£ environment has been unkmd 
to U9 

May it not be that the secret ^Yhlch the 
poet passionately postulates lies m that 
nature has endowed the Indian race with 
+V8 

Now applying the above mentioned 

considerations to our present conditions, we 
must franklj recognise the importance of 
both nature and nurture Neither is overj* 
thing by itself The hidden latent facnltiea 
in the offspring may blossom forth 

any time — just as tall pea plants of 
r generation will produce tails as well 
as dwarfs — this is how we can erplam 
the appearance of what we in ignorance 
of real causes attribute to genius bo wliilo 
equal opportunities shonld be afforded in 
the Avay of suitable education and healthy 
life for all, rich and poor, it must be rernem* 
bered, that education is not everything, ib is 
educability that is also to be taken into 
account The discoveries of Genetics go far 
to pTO\o that education is literally a drawing 
out of all the faculties of a child 

Apart from imptoremeots m the environ* 
ment the race can be permanently improved 
through a proper eelection in marriage, that 
IB, mating the germ plasm from maternal and 
paternal sources, and so far as our present 
knowledge go, through that source alone 
Hitherto the ideals of male and female 
humanity bare been realised in the imagina 
lion of the artists onl^ , through the verses 
of the poet, the brush of the artist, and the 
chisel of the sculptor Hereafter, when fur- 
ther advances have been made, these ideals 
of beauty of form, and not only the physical 
body, but also the mental and moral ideals 
wWi TSiaVerreiViseh ‘I’nroug'n pmcXiciii 
applications of the principles of Eugenics 
In India the freedom of choice is good 
ideal hampered by restrictions imposed by 
the caste sj stem and it would be well to 
consider in what light we are to take this 
system from n biological point of view In 
a complex society all tjqies of services are 
needed and many different types are socially 
useful If the social good were the supreme 
end, ns it is in a colony of ants and bees, the 
greatest differentiation of individuals for 
particular kinds of service would be desirable 
ihere should be a hereditary class of 
labourers, of business men, of warriors, of 
scholars, of artists etc and for the improve 
ment of each class theie should be m 
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breeding m that cHss only Such methods 
are now used by breeders of vtvtious races 
of domestic animals and cultivated plants 
witli the best of results In our country this 
division of society into four castes, viz 
Brahmans, KshatriiTis, Vaishyas, and Budras 
based on different kinds of service for the 
good of the whole society has existed fo*" ® 
long time And it speaks very highly of the 
socml ideals and biological insight of the 
ancient Hindus that they should have 
the good of society as a whole above that 
of the personal interests of the individual, 
and perpetuated the division into four castes, 
a diiision based on social efficiency, by 
breeding, i e marriages restricted among 
tbe members of the same caste 

In the social organism these castes art? 
like the brain, the arms, digestive and circnla' 
lory systems, feet etc ThD> all are integral 
parts of the entire organisation of the body 
But m the human body, the different organs 
are so nicely adjusted, and so responsive tt? 
each other’s wants, that no question evof 
arises as to which is higher and which is lowe^i 
and which deserves more and which less 
Each gels according to its needs and aspira** 
tione Greater amount of work uudetUike!< 
by an organ automatically brings it inor? 
food and the hypertrophy of any organ 
as nndesirable as the atroph) of another 
In the light of these eonBideratvons wtf 
should examine the present condition of th^ 
caste system m India, and so far as th^ 
teachings of Genetics are concerned, we might 
ns well reserve the integrity of the different 
occupational clisses or castes, if the sjsteiP 
13 proving useful to social efficiency and ad* 
vancement My objections to the caste sys 
Xem are as ^iJilowa — 

( 1 ) The castes do notany longer repre* 
sent hereditary occupations Many BrahmanS 
are not learned and not a few of our most 
eminent men m literary scholarship, arts and 
sciences are not Brahmans 

( 2 ) In the present day complex social 
organisation, many more classes are required 
than four, and ( 3 ) that even if the caste* 
eastern were perfection itself, we have nO 
right to condemn certain classes of people to 
perpetual serfdom even for the noble purposo 
of tbe highest social efficiency On these sub 
jects, the words of Prof Conklin, an Aineri 
cau writer are well worth quoting — 

In other countries and ages the develop 
xoxtA ol hereditary classes nucl castes in homaO 
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society bas been tned, and sarTirals of it per 
8ist to ibis day, bnt they aro only vestigial rem 
sants of an old order wbich is everywliero 
being replaced by a new ideal in wbicb tbe 
good of tbe indiTidnal as well as that of society 
13 the end desired ” 

The democratic cry of liberty, fraternity 
and equality is writ large on tbe pages of 
the recent history of the world, and the 
people that are not able to adjast them- 
selves, and are not prepared to work in the 
direction of racial solidarity and away 
from hereditary classes, ere doomed to 
destruction 

To quote Prof Contlm farther 
' Tbe modern ideal individual is not the highly 
specialised onit in the social organism asm 
the case of the social insects, but rather tbe 
most general all round typo of individnal, the 
man who can when tbe conditions demand com 
bine witbio himself the function of the labourer 
bosinessman, soldier and scholar For such a 
generalised type the methods of inbreeding or 
closo breeding nsed by the breeder of tborongh 
breds are wholly inappropriate On tbe 
other hand such a generalist type most toclode 
the heat qualities of many types and nees and 
hlendelmn inheritance shows Low it u possible 
to sort out the best qualities from the worst 
In English society also there is a caste 
system of a sort Among a certain class there 
is as much pride of birtn and as much desire 
to exclude others from their society as among 
any Brahmao Yet, the levellmg factors 
nre nil too powerful, and the adi-antages 
of the ideal being the generalised type were 
best seen during the late war, when the 
Universities were deserted and many a 
distinguished scholar and scientist laid down 
his life and all the industrial sources of 
the various belbgerent coontries were turned 
IQ the direction of the prosecution of the 
war, for what every one considered as tbe 
good of the State So long as there was 
peace and isolation, India could have any 
scheme of social organisation it liked, but 
when faced with aggressive foreign invaders 
our peculiar social system did not proro the 
fittest It was not that we did not possess 
highly cultured Brahmans, or that the mighty 
Kshatriyas had forsaken their Dharma But 
it IS because at the tune of external danger, 
the whole community did not rise as one 
man For purposes of national defence, no 
nvtiou could maintain a satficienily large per 
roanent armj 


Again in this connection we mast remem- 
ber the teaching of Genetics that an intel- 
lectnal person does not transmit his increased 
intellectual abilities to his eons and daugh 
ters, nor a blacksmith his more powerful 
mnscnlar arm And though metaphorically 
we speak of the Brahman or the Kshatriya 
blood running through one’s veins, yet actu- 
ally It IS not blood which passes from gene- 
ration to generation, bnt a tiny apei^ of 
germ plasm in which the chromatin particles 
which carry the potencies or possibilities are 
all important It is the family environment 
and traditions, the general social heritage, 
and schooling and training which convert 
tbe possibilities into actualities Let ns, 
tbetefere, strive to provide good and favonr- 
able opporloDities to all whether Brahmans 
or non Brahmans, tonchables or un toncha- 
bles, and let all that may be best in any one 
be brought out for the service of the mother- 
Und and as out conitibatioa to human 
progress 

As regards marriages, tbe principle of a 
wise selection needs to he emphasised There 
should be less of *eQtim»Dtalism and mote 
of wisdom displayed m marriages, as on this 
important social convention depend not only 
individual and family happiness bnt also 
all prospects of an improved human race 
Let young men and women rebe^ by all 
means, against prevailing social customs, as 
according to the prevaiimg system+Ysare 
very often not brought together Let young 
nieii and inaug women first grow to mature 
age, let them think and let them form their 
ideals in life Let the parents and the teach 
ers, leaders and friends help them as much 
03 they like in the formation of tbeir charic* 
ter, their ideals, m fact m determining their 
out look on life Let them then choose their 
partners ISlanylove marriages or eelection 
Diarriages even do not lead to happy results, 
but it IS because sentiment rules over reason 
We should not choose whomsoever we fall in 
love with, bat love whom we choose In 
India luler-cornmnnal, inter provincial and 
mter-caste tnamages would be highly desir- 
able, if we are to take any step towards 
the improvements of oar race Every one 
loiows that there are certain very desirable 
traits of character in men beldngiBg to differ- 
ent provinces of India, and it should be our 
object to combine them to bring about an 
improved race 
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THE MISOONCEPTIOH ABOUT THE INDIAIf 
AGEAEIAN SYSTEM 


ThL IKDIVIDCAUSTIC BlAS 

T he English administrators 6f the eight* 
eenth and early nineteenth century 
were never tired of finding striking 
resemblances between Indian conditions 
and those of the middle ages in Europe 
Bred in the creed of Ricardo and Millf 
the English Utilitarians and the Free* 
traders, the early British administrators 
sought to develop a political fabric and ad* 
ministratne machinery of their own and 
depended nnon edncation and mdividaalism 
as the sole levers of lifting India from the 
stagnation and confusion of the communal 
debris and tribal survivals Individualism, 
resting primarily on the Benthamibes but 
bnltressed by the Smithian economics of 
fowses/atre which >Tas the accented creed 
till 1880 specially warped their judgment 
as regards the characteristic Indian institn* 
tions like the village community and caste, 
the joint family and the guild, the social ethos 
and ethical tradition in India which are all 
the expression of a communal rather than 
an individual conscience 

The doctrinaire administrators applied 
their abstract theories ruthlessly but with 
great and noble intentions, and they had 
their masters m those thinkers of the age, 
who attempted to explain the institution 
which have come into being in the course of 
social evolution as the products of the 
conscious will and the reasoning mind * 
Later on, the influence of AXaine’s historical 
methods m his study of early law and 
institutions including the Indian village 
community had some influence towards a 
bias as what the English administrator learnt 
from him was that tribal customs and iradi 
tions of the primitive patriarchal family 
group still reigned supreme in our social 
compositions and constitutions as well as m 
our forms of property and land tenure The 
one path of human evolution which Maine 
chalked out ran from Status to Contract 
The process to contract which was readily 

• O! Barker— Political TLonghl m England 


assumed ns universal was superimposed upon 
a communal organization of life by an indivi- 
dualistic law, and disruptive tendencies let 
loose by the weakening of commnnal bonds 
were hailed as the travails of Progress 

Even DOW there is a great deal of mis- 
conception m the air as regards the origin 
of property and the formation and deve- 
lopment of the village community, which 
compcrative studies alone can dispel It is 
neither tribal communism nor the influence of 
a joint and nndivided family group, neither 
race psychology nor a collectiv e responsibi- 
lity for government revenue that has been a 
a constructive factor in the evolution of the 
village commnnitj Each of these may hare 
helped the transition from no property tomdi* 
vidual appropriation, and then from indivi* 
dual exploitation to communal rights in land 
In the evolution of agriculture this transi- 
tion IS inevitably brought about by condi* 
tions of density of population and of natural 
surroundings eo that the village community 
has its future if agriculture has its own 
With the increase of population and the 
consequent stress of economic life, there 
IS a necessary delimitation of individual 
rights as regards waste, or meadow, and 
forest The fields the occupation of which 
have required much labour become indivi- 
dual hereditary property, while all others 
are held only in temporary possession as 
long as the system of shifting cultivation 
prevails We find this even to day in many 
parts of India As population becomes dens 
er and land more scarce, the rotation is 
gradually reduced to ten, seven and even 
three years * 

A characteristic instance of this Uctnal 
rocess I found in some villages in Eamnad 
istrict, Madras Forty years ago, they were 
all pauguvah villages in which the mirasi 
dars, the virtual owners of the land enjoyed 
their own shares m rotation, land being 
periodically redistributed The gardens 
and dry lands were re distributed once m 3 

* Lewinski, Origin of Property 
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years The wet lands at a distance adjoin- 
ing the hills which require mote laooar 
were distribnted once in 7 years The wet 
lands near the Tillage were distributed 
every 5 years “W ith a more inlensiTe 
cultivation the ri^ht has become more 
durable and acquired the character of 
property 

The comvcsal aagis or tisnav lOEicnTCBt 

At this stage of eTolntion common clear- 
ing of a forest b> large groups does not 
establish common property hut leads to an 
equitable division But meadows, forests, 
pastures, irrigation channels do cot pass 
throngh the stage of lodiridual property but 
evolve on account of social necessities from 
an absolutely free u<e directly to elaborate 
forma of regulation Thera m, indeed, a 
common basis in the agricultural develop 
ment of every race In Sumatra, Celebes 
etc the soil remained lu joiQt ownership as 
long as the culture was extensive and noma 
die But 88 agriculture advanced and popu- 
lation grew, the cultivated patches benn to 
be transmitted by inheritauce though the 
comrenmCy still reserved its eminent domato 
over the cleared grouod, besides entire owner- 
ship of all waste lands At Java, m the pro 
Vinces of Bantam, Krawsug and Preanger, 
woods and wastes are common property, 
cultivated fields, private property la the 
Javanese des*a the collectively owned rice- 
^Ids are dmded between difiereut fami- 
lies, the allotted plots being granted in 
usufruct only, and elaborate irrigation worlrs 
are executed at the united cost * In Cliioa 
the economio association of the village 
community is obscured by the clan system 
The clan jointly poss-sses property and 
indeed the property of tne ancestral 
is divided among the poorer members 
at a very low rental Like the ancestral 
hall, the village temple owns agricaUural 
lands which are let out to the villagers 
who possess none of their own, irres- 
pectively of clan as well as a common 
mill, bntfaloes and at need labourers to aid 
them in their work The ancestral chn fields 
are inabenable, into which it is a sacrilege 
to bring an intruder Various other domains 
are exempt from family or indmdnal appro- 

• The words dessa and satraA correspond 
strangely to the vernacular words for sill^e 
and for nncultivated lands in India. ^ 


prtation, e g, the provincial domains, 
devoted to objects of public utility, such as 
‘'fields of studies”, intended for the support 
of those studying m public institutions, or 
of needy men of letters Indeed, there are 
dwellings adjoiumg temples and burial 
places where luckless literate are received. 
There are also the “fields of saccout”, and 
“common fields” for the maintenance of 
communities existing m every province. 
Chinese custom and clan rule also curb 
the prerogatives of landed properties by for- 
bidding them to increase the rent originally 
fixed, and obliging them to indemnify the 
ontgoing tenant by a sum eqnivalent to the 
increase value which be has put on the 
country Thns, as Letonrneau concludes 
after a careful study of these institutions, 
“the principle of commnnal property m all 
concerning the soil is largely represented m 
China, not only m the history of the country 
but also in its legislation and its lostitntions * 
This IS also the case of the agrienUnral 
osageasd customary law of Japan asd India, 
thew aocial history and organisation 

Rice aoeicuLTUEE aho CouircvAUSV 
In Japan as in Java and India, rice 
cuUivatton has encouraged a good deal of 
fluid commanatism and association of labour. 
Everywhere rice cultivation demands a 
aystem of irrigation which can make good 
the loss of water by evaporation, by leakage 
and by the continual passing on of some 
of the water to other plots belonging to 
other farmer, which encourages co-opera- 
tive habits of work Thus there are in 
Japan hydraulic engineering wotka as 
remarkable as those of the Netherlands 
which have been the work of unlet- 
tered peasants often working m co-ogera- 
tioo Tnnuels lor condneting rice field 
water throngh considerable bills, aqueducts, 
reservoirs etc, represent a vast amount of 
communal labour hardly to be met with 
anywhere There are also communal seed 
beds so that many farmers may grow the 
same variety and there may, be a consi 
deioble bulk of co-operative sale Indeed 
tbe sense of social solidarity is so strong 
that m recent times what is called au 
adjustment of paddy lands is being carried 
out at many places the peasants agree to 

• Letonrnean, Property, Its Ongin and 
Divelopment | ^ 
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re*arrange their oddly shaped bits oE land 
which are scattered all about the village 
( as m the English strip system ) and accept 
in exchange neat oblongs out of the common 
stock Indeed, m its ^vay there has been 
nothing like this m tbo agricultural history 
of Europe Both communal labour and 
communal standards of the use and enjoy- 
ment of property which have been the 
established traditions of far eastern agri- 
culture ate now accomplishing in Japan 
as silent agricultural revolution In the 
whole of Japan by 1919 two and a half 
million acres has been adjusted or were m 
course of adjustment * Everywhere m 
eastern agriculture we find these communal 
regulations adapted to geographical condi- 
tions and equitably arrange to keep in 
check antagonistic interests and promote 
the common interests of farming The 
equalisation of the pasture rights, the limita- 
tion of wood a villager can take from the 
common forest , the abolition of rights m 
arable lands left a few years in fallow, 
the scattered field system and division 
of arable lauds unequal in quality into 
" scattered strips so as to give equal opportn- 
wtiea in intensive cultivation, ot again a 
re adjustment with the consent of the owner, 
an equalising taxation on the area of the 
homestead and generally the emphasis of 
private tights in the homestead and m land 
in which individual labour is a more import- 
ant factor than social co-operation or 
natural advantages and of common rights 
in lands situated between different villages 
for cattle grazing or embankments, thresh 
ing floors, riverside, wells and irriga- 
tion chann^s, etc , where exclusive appropri- 
ation will spell agricultural rum,— all these 
exhibit a moral and inevitable process 
which we meet with in studying the old 
German mark or the English village or the 
modern village communities of Russia, 
Siberia, Japan and Java There are varia- 
tions which ate regional in their origin, 
giving rise to different types and systems, 
but judged from an agricultural standpoint 
the village community in India has shown 
the highest skill in the demarcation of 
rights m land so as to injure as little as 
possible the interest of every man m 
intensne cultivation If we consider the 

• Robertson Bcott, The Pounlations of 
Japan pages 71 73 


density of tbo Indian population, and tho 
complication of tho opon-field system due 
to manuring, and to co-operative irrigation 
as well as the differences in topographical 
conditions, we have to admit the wonders 
worked by the careful and discriminate 
interaontion of tho aillngo community, 
guided neither by tribal traditions nor by 
idealistic principles, but by the necessities 
of agricultural communal life And u 
Indian agriculture is now declining and 
the superiority of tho scattered field system 
of Japan proved, it wjll not bo avrong 
to trace the difference to the disturbing 
iDfluencea of a legislation and administra- 
tion, based on the individualistic Romaho- 
Gothio concept of property on the Indian 
agrarian distribution which in its stratifica- 
tion has been built up by a tioh endowment 
of communal instincts through a long and 
gradoal process of agricultural and communal 
experimenting 

Distubcino Tobces 

The content of property rights should 
be allowed to vary according to regional 
needs, ot the needs of adaptation to n 
patUculaT geographical and historical 
environment , it should not be standardized 
by the BupenmpositiOD of Rome-dsscetided 
concepts and categories The different 
agrarian groups should be allowed to 
determine the interests of property m 
different fields according to agricultural 
necessities, tho state reserving to itself the 
imperative right of their correlation and 
CO ordination 

The village communities alone can judge 
the economic evils or benefits of pre-emp- 
tion, entail or free mortgage, or work out 
successfully the scattered field system by a 
discrimination of rights between old and 
new settlers, or between different kinds of 
arable lands, meadows, forests, etc , m dry 
valleys or mountain fastnesses, m and 
regions or fertile tracts Even now in 
some village communities pre-emption and 
periodical partition of arable lands still 
take place ond new settlers are not given 
the right of villagers though the law courts 
are very reluctant to recognise these prac- 
tices Lands are still to be seen divided 
into scattered slices, which are kept perfect- 
ly distinct for the purposes of periodical 
re distribution or distribution of water for 
purposes of cultivation When the village 
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comniunitj was, howe\er, caujjbt up tn •» dif- 
ferent economic and legal sjstem the Tilhgee 
were no longer able to exercise or to control 
the intervention on behalf of the communit} 
more needed now than ever on account of 
the pressure of population, nor could thej 
control the preventive policj on the non- 
appropnated lands and the equalising policy 
on the appropriated lands The normal 
and natural process of the evolution of 
property and of the village community was 
thus arrested This perturbation has >»een 
universal and has sometiniea caused great 
agricultural eTcileineiit and unrest, which 
could onl^ be feebh mitigated oy a senes 
of protective and preventive special agra 
nan measures The farms consisting of 
widely scattered and intermingled strips are 
consolidated as far as possible and an arti 
ticvvl legislation lends its aid and this pro 
cess goes on in India, in Ireland, m Germany 
and llusata and is almost at its close m 
England The freedom the cultivators 
enyoy to sell their lands results often m dis- 
aster bometines the land is sold at very 
low figures and money charactecistically dis 
appears Thus m many countries certain 
restnotioiis npon the alienation of land be 
come a necessary part of land policy Such 
restrictions are seen in Demark, and in France 
where the aim is to prevent an undue 
selling up of the land into holdings insiifli 
cient to support a family In Ilas>ia there 
are restrictions upon mortgaging the land 
which are found to be a necessary part of 
land reform The peasant land, generally 
speaking, for esanvple, can lie mortgaged 
only when the money received is used for 
improvements In Kiissia the epoch making 
iilrwe of li’Ort went directly against the 
principle of evolution of the mir It was 

and of individual cultivation of the land 
It resulted in a differentiation of a portion 
of the peasants forming a strong land owning 
class of farmers while at the other extreme 
are the peasants who constitute the prole- 
tariat, who flocked to the cities nr emigrate 
to Siberia Indeed, it is the great discontent 
of the poor, miserable pea«antary, who found 
that the hopes they were led to entertain hy 
the economic idealists were frustrated, that 
fed the ire of the Russian revolution at the 
beginning* 

* ^ly llosamn Land Ref^mis American Ico- 
nociie Revieir, ifarcti l.)16 


TlIP tAILt KF OF AaHAlifAN CoJIMlMsJf 
In January 1918 the socialisation decree 
vvae passed m Russia which officially placed 
the whole arable area at tbe disposal of the 
peasantry Immediately the peasantry pro- 
ceeded to cut up the non peasant lands in 
order to carry out this decision which in their 
eyes was nothing but the restoration of their 
ri<rhts to those lands formerly wrested from 
their hands by the feudal aristocracy But 
this added bub little to the amounts already 
held After tbe distribution tbe peasant 
lioldings were mere tsed by scarcely a desia 
tina tacli Me vmv bile the urban proletariat 
began to go luck to tbe land in large num- 
bers The soviet government introduced 
two forms ot communal agriculture to meet 
tbe problem, itz the large soviet estate which 
took over tbe land formerly held by large 
land owners that is, the best land and which 
was managed directly bv the State This was 
of special value during the years of food 
crisis, while its educational aims m showing 
the masses the advantages of large scale 
coaimiiDi»tic agriculture over individual farm 
agriculture and of the possibilities of in- 
dustrial development in connection with 
agriculture were especially emphasised 
Ihe other form of communism is the rural 
commune which is a voluntary association 
but IS subsidised by the State The land 
It OSes 1$ the property of the state and the 
members of the commune are permitted 
to keep certain fived amounts of the food 
products they produce us compensation for 
their toil while the rest must be placed 
nl the disposal of the 'state In spite of 
hopes raised in Russia the progress of 
coiumanism in agriciiltuial life has been 
very small This has bten duo to the fact 
that the peasant has been disciplined from 
‘ijnvw •mfnteniwrJi \tj ’ircrniDnise Vne claims 
of individual operation and common use 
ID the svstem of the old Slavonic com- 
nmnahsm which, therefore, checked the 
new development of nationalisation tbe 
acme of the communistic ideal The peasantry 
thus began to applv their own meth^s 
of group work which they had learnt to 
ewvplov from time immemorial while the 
soviet leaders also encouraged J7ie Ayncil?-' 
fnral twyioRmij in which each peasant 
has his own property which he merely loans 
to the association for common and collective 
^Thia IS a striking departure 
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ANUS made inevitable by tlic hostility of the 
masses of the peasantry to the nation ilisa 
tion scheme winch does not lespect lights 
of priTOte property that developed in the 
natUTal evolation ot the mif itself Ihoa 
to-day by far the laigest portion of land 
which was redistiibit t I iring the revolu- 
tion IS roi/ held is dnidual holdings 
According tithe tigiir s it our disposal for 
the thirty one pr \ iices of Soviet Russia 
the total ai i nt t, ' ind that was formerly 
ovaned by tl -.o who did not actually 
work on it !•> exclusive of forest ) 24,- 
151,000 desiitina^ Of this land 20,798,000 
desiatmas oi 80 per cent ha^ebeen taken 
o\er by tne peasantr\ as individual holdings , 

9 p“r cent 1 as been given over to Soviet 
estates 2\ per tent have been taken over by 
rural communes and agricultural associations , 
and 2^ per cent have been given o\er to 
various governmental institutions If we 
add the amount taken over by the peasantry 
into individual holdings to the amount of 
land already held by them under the same 
arrangemi nt, we shall see very clearly how 
small has been the progress of communism 
m agriculture, tnsp te of the very extensive 
agrarian aoUeme created by the decree 
of lebruaty 14, 1919* But there has 

been great gain in leaving the Milage 
community to frame its own regnla 
tioiiB The maintenance of the common live 
stock, the purchase of machinery, seeds, 
fertilisers, etc , the lute of outside labour 
are all subject to equalising measures, 
while a village community may even de- 
cide to change from individual farm to 
collective form of agriculture by a majority 
of votes , even as in Japan, there can bo an 

• Leo Fax^olsky , The Leonoraics of Commuti 
ism Pago 83 
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adjustment of the paddy-holdings on the 
consent of half the owners 

TiitNuo 01 Rfoional Actonomy 
Real agrarian reforms require changes 
in Government , for instance, provincial 
and local autonomy' granted in much fuller 
measure than is now deemed possible is 
required so as to make the Goiernment 
elastic to correspond to economic peculiari- 
ties 111 each region The power ot village 
councils and larger assemblies must cer- 
tainly be mcreised The east had throughout 
her economic history left her agricultural 
laws and practices to be managed by the 
Milage community, the clan or the agri- 
cultural brotherhood The State could never 
atipetaedft the corMwaviVil veg'ala.txou which, 
protected the interests of the small peasant 
proprietors ns well as of those of the lack- 
lands Thus equalising measures were adapt- 
ed to the stages ot cultivation and the 
agricultural peculiarities of each region In 
the east, a great portion of the work in 
rice cultivation must proceed in common, 
and the advantages of common holdings and 
common cultivation are manifest Thus 
the advantages of enclosure and consolida- 
tion of holdings ore small as compared 
with the wheat regions of the west where 
differentiation and improvement in culture 
can proceed only from the application of 
capital and machinery to single consolid- 
ated holdings And yet in India both 
agrarian measures and court decisions are 
bringing about the disintegration of the 
village community and giving birth to 
phenomena precisely similar to those 
which followed English land enclosures 
in the eighteenth century 

RA.DHAKAMAL MUKhRJBE 


THE FORT OF EAYGAD 


T he importance of the place the fort of 
Ray gad occupies in the Maratha llis 
tory, cannot bn too much exaggerate 
The great Bhivap had made it a centre of 
all his later actn ities It was ot Raygad 
that Shivajiwas crowned king of the cows 


and Brahmins ( ) Raygad 

was the capital of Shivaji from the year 1074 
to the year 1080 It continued to be the 
\ 1 Maratha kingdom till the death 
M Samblmji, son of Shivaii. Shivaji died at 
Raygad m 1080 The founder of the JIaratha 
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kingdom was cremated in the fort of 
IwiTgad The tomb ( ^ific ) erected to the 
memory of Shiraji has made Itajgad a place 
of historical and pol tical pilgrimage 

strategic situation of Itaygad was 
Well known m aery early times and the >u 
that first visited India used to call 
It ‘The Eastern (jibralter During the sub 
sequent period of Maralha History Itaygad 
always used to be a bone of contention and 
consequently a scene of hostilit es between 
the \-arions powers that were trying to estab 
lish their supremacy in Maharastra 

Itaygad was such a well bn It and strongly 
fortified place that in 1600 Aurangzel tonld 
capture it only with the help of a traitor 
within the fort During the l‘*o jears that 
ollowed Kaagad changed bands at least 
half a doren times It was for the last ti oe 
conouered by the Fnglisl m 1618 The 
ughsh guns hare pla}ed such a havoc oo 
itaygad that at present all the bo Id ngs — 
even the palace of Shivaii — present a boml le 
scene of devastat on and ru n 

Itaygad is situated about J<0 m les I the 
h^est of 1 oona It is about 16 m les fron 
'lahad a Tabs I town n the Kolaba D str cl 
.» ® I from Itaygad 

n clear afternoons it is separated bj 
? distance of about 40 miles A com 
hned journey fron Bombay of aloot 1 
hours in a steamer and a motor car takes 
>00 to Alahad I rom Mahad onwards you 
have to travel on foot or n a bullock cart 
is 28ol feet above sea level The 
'e . hu It on a huge hill separated from 
main range of Salyadri mounta ns 
iJeng comparatively less h gher than the 
surround ng peaks Has gad is not viable 
“om longer d stances 

The top of the fort is reached m tl rec 
stages The steepness of tl e patl w 11 be 
een fro n the fact that a circa tons d stance 
° eight m les s to be traversed to climb a 
-^000 feet Na 
turally enough the vayisvery zgragand full 
of ups and downs The esquis tely charming 
scenery all round this place is s mp!y n 
cataracts run gushing 
rp.o w what the murmuring rivulets 
d comparson to those 

w fl, *v ^ f“seed mountains 

^ted w th verdure and fol age I cannot tell 
T '* , * for the masterm nds 

i w 11 only act as a gu de and Uke 
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' orth 


tie reader rou d to vhate e; 
see ng and I stor cally i nportant 

11 ero I, only om way lend ng to H o lop 
ofPo)B«l yo nll„, don Bjonra.cenl 
a ca a or two hero carved n the rock 
tliere.an lar vafer tank also carved mile 
adeaoflh, 1 11 at oae place Jon obserre 
rernaaaota vatcl post at other d lap dated 

“'‘“P' takei yon to II e mam 
lie gate s comparatively in pood 
order and the care besto ved upon its con 
struct op seems jnst fialle when t s borne 
in ID nd ho V the vhole k ngdom used to Le 
dependent on tl ese forts 1 here are on botl 
edes of the gate about a dozen towers 
jonedby a do ble wall all \ery strongly 
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hiiilt It 18 certain no pains were- spared 
in tnaliing the fortifications of Raygad as 
complete as possible 

At a little distance fioui the main gate 
yon come to e nnoUt tvsetTiot called the 
Ganga sagor ( nn ) It is 1^0 j irds long 
and 100 yards wide Tl e situation of the 
lake IS Tery charming The water is 
transparent, cold and clear as crystal 
The palace casts reflection of its ghastK 
remains m the lake and sighs for tl e 
splendid past with the wind gushmg tl rough 
Its broken windows 

On crossing tl e Polqui door ( 

HWen ) you get into the palace of Slnaji 
'^^lnle going there jou see to the i ortb east 
of the lake the temple of the Goddess 
Bhawani and the mam gate of tl e palace 
The court or the Ourbvr Hall is 4oO it X 
2o0 A richly carved stone plitform m the 
middle of the western side of the comt is 
the only relic of Shivaji g throne Tlie place 
is held so sacred even now that the Mara 
thas never go there with their shoes and 
the low caste people such as tl eHahars only 
salute it from a d stance All that forraerlj 
v.as wiagnificent and rich in Raygad. has 
succumbed to tl e raN'nging influence of time 
and the spectator whose heart las become 
I eavy with the woef il seel e is reminded of 


the lines of Blnaabliiiti ( wsirTs 

sirsin »i*t i , 

A flight of SO steps m the left Bide of tue 
II am gate of the palace takes joii to thB 
Drum Room ( smitxstnt ) This is the highest 
joint on the fort Standing here you 
see all at once, the tableland of the fort 
about mile by 1 mile, aarioua structures 
of the castle, the south west nnd east sides 
of the fort ns if purposely chiselled steep by 
nature, the equally competitive fortifications 
on the north the four points Bhowani, 

and ) He place commands a 

yet more extensive sight lou can have a 
birds eye Mew of the large tracts of land 
surrounding the fort the rneis follow mg 
tleit seipentine courses of shining W3ter< 
the Milages ou tbeiT banks -various rows of 
mountains, one higher than the other many 
forts like Kaygad Torana, Pratapagad and 
others on a clear afternoon the sea can bo 
seen as a vast sheet of silver 

Coming out from the south east gate of 
tl e court, we go in succession to the different 
courts named Ivajasabla 1 ivek sabha/ 
Makar-aabl a ( sirwr QMf *iiiiT ) 

etc \t the back of the throne were 
the Rirnuf^t nnd tie stored 
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Tbe Tempi of Jag&d shn 


( t ^niT ) and tl e harem ( ^ IT ) T1 e 
•tores vere destrojed by fire and cl arred 
pra ns of r ce are eren now fonnd n 
•Jaant t es m sed with earth 

Nest a stra ght road 40 ft w de to tl e 
north east of the palace is the place of 
intereH The street s 1 ned o Iwll tie 
wdes w th stone pi rths abo t "00 ft Ion" 
open these the rema ns of 44 
•hops wh ch forme 1 the bazar n tho e 


dajs where people made purcUses fron 
further a footpath 
leads to the Takmak ( ) po nt a sheer 

p^pce People sentenced to death nere 
thrown do rn fro tl s po nt \ ery few 
]eop1e can stand the I ornble scene below 
w thont f«l ug a sensat on of g ddiness 

lie old aramnnit on factorv no V in 1 ears 

of mass re stone is s s ble from I ere The 
b id„e db f, long i,, 
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brtidth oE 3^ ft In the mcu it\ ol Iht 
factorj there are a do^i n p Is of watir 
Lir^eii in the rock A stoiu thrmMi into 
otirt of these raises nppl. s m tU d them, 
heennse thej irt tonnected wtH » ith other 
bj hnks at the ’ ottoin 

Aboutaml ir m th. faitorN lasitnUcd 
the temple f J 1 e temple h tn 

pood ordjr nnd is pr ted hj a square wall 

( 600 tt ) T 1 1 I 1 1 ) f shuaji is set n at the 
mam entranc ( sr^tcit ) of this ti inplo 
Jhe IS ijuPt of rdniarj black stone and 
IS octagonal in sliapi Ita height la -* feet 
and the pentniter of the octagon would 
come to 20 feet Ibe structure is ns simnle 
as possible Quite close to his great luasti r, 
lies buried the faaouritodog of Slmaji, to 
whose memoTj also a small tomb is erec'td 
The western point of llajgad is known ns 
Hirkani after a milkmaid of that 

name 'Ihis woman used to bring milk 
daily to the fort Onoeiening shew is di 
tamed somehow and found the gates closed 
It was now impossible for her to go out 


But thorn was her sinall baby in her hut 
below The milkmaid grow anxious about 
her infant nnd tonld not b« ar the thought 
of its crying for lifir and djingof hunger 
before she could see it in the morning She 
thought to herself that life was not worth 
living after the di vth of the beloved child 
She made up her mind and wt nt down a ver} 
difiicnlt preciptci, and reached her dwelling 
III nafit} The matter was next morning 
discovorid and reported to Shivaji, who 
praised tho woninn for her love of her child 
and honoured heir b} naming the precipice 
afU r her 

llajgad being tbc place of tbe death of 
SliiV'n]i, has naturally become an object of 
pilgrimage to tho lovers of Afaratha historj 
Iho anniirersarj of the coronation daj of 
Sluvaji IS celebrated evor^vear on tlie 2nd 
daj of Batshakb (June) Ihoiisands of peo 
pie visit tbe fort ot that time and take part 
in the festivitus 

h ^ SANh 


EOUTES OP TRAFFIC 

S V VISWANAfHA.M a 

1 propose in this short essay to deal with 
the facilities for transport in ancient 
inaia the Indiana were great traders 
in antiquitj Commerce with foreign lands 

IS largely in evidence m some of the works 
relating to ancient India and the various 
trading centres of the country were also 
kept in touch with one another by a system 
of roads and other means of communication 
We shall bring together here a great deal 
of the evidence that is forthcoming on inter 
nal means of transport in ancient India * 

In the Vedio ages when the Arjas were 
in a state of primitive civilisation, it is diffi 
cult to meet with improved means of comma 
n.cat.oj, and transport But certain passage, 
in the Rig Veda point to lone lonrneva 
undertaken by the Aryas, aoinetim^es^hrough 
paths unknown with the prayer that thiy 

roans In the pioneer work which had to 
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be done by these against the severe odds of 
the notiArjan inhabitants, wild tracts of 
land were explored, forests were cleared, and 
were opened for safe passage As 
K C Dutt says » 

AUasions to trade and conimerce must he 
necessarily rare m a collection of hymns to Gods 
Imt, nevcrtl eless, vv e are 1 ere and tl ere surprised 
wy passes which throw a curious belt on tho 
manners of tl e tune 


vve meet with, however, some allusion to 
trunk roads m MahdialJa which vve come 
across in the Itig Veda 

Along vyith the increase of material corn- 
tort came the invention of new methods for 
achuviug malurml gam, Ihe worl,. ot 
secular literature are, therefore, more full of 
information than those devoted to religion 
and the former class of works shed not an 
nnmtisfaolop flood of l.glit on tim ,ub]ect 
Jn the time of Mpgasthenes enormous 
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developments had tahen place in road 
conatrnclioTi and he speaks o£ a grand 
trunk road which connected the various 
parts of the empire of Chandragnpta * 
According to him a great road ran from the 
frontiers to the capital citj of I’italiputra 
The course of the road and the towns >t 
touched are described hj him The road 
was constrncted in eight stages and passed 
through the following — Paahkalavati lavila 
Jilam, Bias, Sutle] Jamna Ganges 
Hastin^pora, Rhodopha, Kllimpaxa Prayag 
and Pitaliputra Pliny also makes mention 
of this Royal road oud he gives ns the dis 
tances between the various stages Kautilya 
IS more informing about the means of trans 
port in India of his age He speaks of 
cornmnnication hy land and by water* and 
IS partial to the former method of transport 
Even in the earliest period of onr cnilisation 
channels were cat for the irrigation of 
fields 'a IVe are not sore whether these 
served f^r the transport of commodities 
Bat the assumption that rivers of the \edic 
and post Tedte ages must have acted as the 
media of commerce may not altogether be 
unwarranted Fven in the Rig I eda there 
are allasions to sailing by tmta ta rivers 
and to tojnges across the ocean In 
the Artbssastra there is distinct reference 
to the nse of water courses as trade routes 
for Rautilja says' that the King shall con 
strnct toads for trafilo both by land and 
water In regard to land routes, which 
Kantilya prefers against the opinion of bis 
teachers to the contrary he states that these 
roads served for trafhc in goods and for 
allowing easy passage for the military of the 
State The roads of traffic’ are ’ he says “a 
means to over reach an enemy Bridges 
nere conatrnnt#>Aar»ir. iin/zirdahlft oweta awd 
in the case of fordable ones boats and 
otl er water conveyances were provided * 

Ibe iiatnre of the roads depended on the 
importance of the places traversed by them 
and on the purposes for which they were 
intended Irom the irlha^aftra* it becomes 
evident that every important city had tis 
Royal roads,— three running from westloeast 
and three from south to north The follow 
mg measnrements of toads and lanes and foot 
paths are noteworthy Roads leading to 
Saycmtya military stations cremation 
grounds and villages should behdindo* (4S 
ft ) Wide Those to Bronamid/ia Sthamifa 
country parts and pasture grounds shall each 


bed danda^i m width Royal roads were 
roads at lea^t 24 ft wide Roads to gardens, 
groves, and forests shall be of the same 
width Roads to elephant forests were to be 
only half as broad as other forest roads, t e 
2 dandas (12 ft ) Cattle tracks measured 4 
orafnis (6 ft ) Tracks for minor quadiu 
peds and men were of 2 aratnti (3 ft ) Thus 
the width of the roads in the Arthcuastra 
\aned from 3 feet to 48 ft In the 
Sidranil i?rt_/iTMnrya^ which are to be laid 
round the palace of the Ring in the various 
directions measured from 15 cubits to 30 
cubits ‘ * The minor classes of roads ate 
the Padja (foot path) of 3 cnbits, the Vcethi 
(street) of ) cnbits and the grama7narg<i 
ivillage road) of 10 cobits •* 

The Arthcuifistra makes mention of two 
different trade routes “ (l)That which leads 
to the Himalayas and (2) that which leads 
to the South Eautilya differs from his 
teacher’ who bolds that the former is pre 
ferabie to the latter He with bis better 
knowledge says 

IVitb the except on of blankets skins and 
horses which ere aiailable lo plenty id the 
north other articles of merchandise such as 
conch shells diamonds precious etones, pearls 
and gold are available in the sonth 

Hence the latter are more nsefol than 
the former Again he says that among the 
roads that led to the south those passing 
through mining regions or places where 
from plenty of merchandise could be gathered 
are to be preferred to others Here com 
mercial considerations are seen to weigh m 
the choice or construction of roads It is 
cleat also that the more important mining 
and trading centres were connected by roads 

Marketable commodities were apparently 
tAkiin. Itfith. hy lanA nuA by watjsr. ThA 
Teacher of Kantilya prefers the water route 
to roads for two reasons — that it is less expen 
sivo but productive of Urge profits ‘Bat Lau* 
tilya differs on the following grounds- that 
the water route is more risky, impermanent, 
a source of danger, and one in which there 
is bttle chance for defence ’ * Rivet naviga- 
tion IS at all tolerated by him as it is ‘unm 
terrupted and is of avoidable or endurable 
dangers »* 

The usefnlness of roads is thns dwelt on 
IB the Arlha^astra 

The roads of traffic are a means to over 
reach au enemy for it is throngh roads of traffic 
that armies and spies are led ( from one country 
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lO another ) tint wenpon'i nimonj >.}miiotsnnl 
diaught animals are puiclnacl and tint en 
trance and eiit in truelling an fitiSititt-d 

Koads connected the more nnportant 
commercial centres and It was the dutv of 
the king to construct rotds liivmg ngard to 
the number of popil u towns** The 
nature of the load^dep Jed on the places 
the} thro gh Prominent towns 

should have i? yo »vor mnrgait no ntfht 
or P id / 1 en g ho d m the capital cities 
A ilhges liiieam class of roads 'Ihe 
roads were to proceed in all tin four direc- 
tions from the citv or the Tillage 

Ihe ''I rtii I discloses some of the 
modern tastes in road building 0\re was 
taken of the proper drainage of road'* and 
streeti, and the wholesome adiice is giien 
that the loads should be constructed like the 
back of the tortoise— hard, and somewhat 
higher at the middle than at the sides where 
they were to slope Tliej should aUo be 
provided with drainage channels on both 
sides** Bj this device the mire and the 
ruts of the rainy season were avoided 

Boads were — some of them— very long 
According to the Greek travellers the lio)al 
Boad of Patahputra extended over hundreds 
of miles Magasthenes** makes mention of 
the milestones on the road to indicate dis 
tanees between places and sign posts gave 
the facility for the traveller to know in 
what direction his destination lay It was 
also recognised as a principle that shade 
giving trees should be planted on the roads 
that the fatigue of the weary traveller mav 
be mitigated It was also the duty of the 
btate to build wrais or rest houses for 
travellers *» The Fdicts of ^soka proclaim 
that Pa^i^/lasa/fl'^ were to be constructed on 
all the roads, of the Empire, and we read ,** 

‘ On the roads I have had banyan trees 

planted to give shade to man and beast I have 

had groves of mango trees planted, and at every 
half Kos I have had wells dug Rest booses 
have been erected and numerous watering 
places have been prepared here and there for tfe 
enjojmentof man and beast 

The Siilrnnifi** sajs that between every 
two villages a * rai was to bo constructed 
which vv-as to be cleaned every daj 

The administration of public works was 
an imperative duty of the State and a sepa- 
rate department of the ndministrativa ma- 
chinery of Chandragupta’s time was set 
anartfor public works, as we learn from 
Megasthenes Kauttli/a sajs,** ‘the king 


shall not oiilj cl( ar roads of traflic from the 
molestations of robbers but also keep them^ 
from being destroyed by herds of cattle 
Thus the protection of roads was a kmgl) 
dut}, iiid those that molested the travellers 
on their vvaj were very severely punished ** 
Ilio roads were to be kept free from thieves 
and vagabonds and the watchmen had to 
visit them every half I’fliaa "* The follow- 
ing scales of penalty are imposed in the 
li// * on those that blocked the 
roads Tvvelvep<T»fl« in the case of footpaths 
or roads intended for inferior cattle , 24 in the 
case of roads for superior beasts , 54 in the 
case of elephant roads and those leading to 

fields 200 in the case ot V illage tracks and 

paths for liunal grounds , 500 in the case of 
roads leading to forts, e g Droiiamidha , 
COO in the case of forestToads and 1000 in 
the case of roads leading to Sthaniyo. 
(capital) The penalty differed with the 
kind of the different roads blocked The 
w»ai« and the rest houses on the roads were 
to be well governed by village officers, and 
the following duties are assigned to the 
master of the aernm in the Snlramtt*^ 
He vvas to note all the particulars about 
the travellers — their starting place, the 
destination, the number m one company, 
whether armed or unarmed for protection, 
whether with couveyance, the caste, the 
family, the permanent residence, etc He 
was then to give the assurance of safety 
to them and let them sleep in peace, 
count the number ot travellers inside the 
house, close the gate carefully and have 
the Arrflw guarded by watchmen It was 
his duty to wake up the travellers m 
the morning and having been satisfied 
that there was nothing wrong with them 
lead them m safety to the boundary of 
his jurisdiction The travellers on the 
roads were, to some extent, also held 
responsible for keeping the roads free from 
danger and molestation of any kind^ They 
‘ shall catch hold of any person whom they 
find to he enffering from a wound or ulcer 
or possessed of destructive instruments or 
tired of carrying a heavy load, or timidly 
avoided the presence of others or indulging 
IQ too much sleep, or fatigued from a long 
journey or wlio appears to be a stranger to 
the place ” * • 

In the above, two points are noteworthy 
First, the care for the interest and 
protection of the wayfarers, and secondly 
the detection of suspicious and undesirable 
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merely a reference male to tlie galiject in the 
statement of objects ant reasons The Leai’ac w 
of opinion that the severest penalties in the 
hands of the 1 in should he a lopted in ilealinsj 
nith this class of person, who is almost entirely 
responsible for the supply of women and girls 
to brothels in Calcutta It is considered that 
impnsonment, triiisporlation and, in some cases, 
corporal punishment, should be reported to as 
the only eRectoal deterrent, and that, »n * no 
case, shonld the opt on of a fine he alloneil 

We are glad to note that steps have been 
taken to have this mistake rectified at the time 
when it is considerel hy the Select Comrnillee 
to whom it has been referred by the L"gislative 
Council n ithout a single dias'*ntient voice 

There are too aspects of the question dealt 
with m the Bill to which I would particularly 
draw the attention ol the readers the one 
refers to the pnjifcii « of minor yirf^ and the 
other, to the control qf brothth an I > I rty 
hoHirt It IS most sal to reflect that thonsands 
ol innocent girls are being sacrificed annoallv in 
this city for purposes of gam and gralihvation of 
last anj that the existing law and pnblic opinion 
are perfectly lielpless to stop t!te evil l-verv 
gnod eitixen of Calcutta is, IbcrefoTe in doty 
bound to see that this cracl and abominable tnule 
IS patdowD with a strong hand 

In this connection, it nay be noted that the 
absence of Homes where girls rescoed from 
bosses of til fame coaid be tvken care of is very 
keenly felt in this city There are a few insti 
totionsiii Calcutta which give shelter to such 
girls and impart to them a snitablc education 
and training to enable them to earn an honest 
livelihood Gat the limit of accommodutioD m 
each institations is very inadequate I may be 
permitted to mention the name of one sneb 
inslitntion winch deals with such girls and with 
which I am connected 11 ithm the last fifteen or 
twenty years, the Calcutta Orphanage forllindn 
children has onlertaken the charge of 40 girls 
under 10 years of a»e all removed by the Police 
from houses of ill fame in Cahntta Of these, 
seventeen 1 ave lieen married to suitable pirtie«, 
many of whom an. mothers of children and tbey 
are living happy lives in their new homes The 
rest are still inmates of tl e Orphanage and are 
getting proper eilacation and training under our 
care Bat oar accoramoilvtioii is estiemely 
limited an I under onr rales wo canrot take girls 
above 10 yearsof age and of llvvi lu pirentawe 
only This problem of immoral IraBic in girls 
in Calouttv cannot bo satisfactorily solve! 
withoDt the establis! mentof proper Houses tor 
tlieir shelter an! eincatioa It must be stated 
w ith re;;ret that owing to tie nail social cus 
t ais of tin. pt )pK« these girls cannot be taken 
back tv lUeir lioa»c» even ifther are fonnl 
pure anl innocent I w-onll tlerafore most 


earnestly appeal to Government and to the 
leaders of the dittecent communities living in 
Calcutta to do their best to get np satiable 
Homea as early as possible for the shelter and 
edneation of girls rescned from lionscs of ill 

The very appropriate and foreefnl obser 
vatM*D» the Calcatta League of IVomeii 
Workers on the question of suitable Homes for 
the reception of girls saved from, life of shame 
may be cited below — 

‘ Tl e League considers that the 1 ill is in 
complete without provision being made for a 
house of detention to which girls may be 
remcived It is further thought desirable that 
any girl removed >m tins way should be brought 
before a small committee of sympathetic women 
for a tburooirb iniestigatiOD of the ease Any 
suc'P 'nonw b'uwtfift Ha: nmnogvii ’uy a rammittev oH 
woDien “bo woold appoint a thoroughly efii 
cicnt ‘voQian supcniitenaent to carry out their 
instructions The league farther considers 
that there shoull le one home for children o! 
tendei »2e say below ten and another for girls 
alxive that age The league have recently had 
ouder I msiderat iiasebemv for the establish 
mei't of rescue hi mes for children but it is felt 
that tills scheme being of a purely private 
uatnre w ill be quite inadcqaato to meet existing 
Dec Is u ilLout the support of the Government 

As regervis c jntrol of brothels and duotdarly 
houses the case of by Mitters Street maybe 
oiteil as a Kagmnt instance of the 1 elpicssuess of 
the existing Ian to prevent location of new 
brothels among decent people in the respectable 
quarters of the city and onthemvin thoroagh 
tsrfx The history of the ease is very inter 
cstiug III IdJ I a brothel was opene I m Joy 
Mitter Street 1 he respectable residents of the 
tcK-»!>ty tried then level best by all lawful 
ine<>o^ fur the removal of tl e brothel but without 
success simply because the law is defective 
thefo beiD^ m the words of the Magistrate, 
^trlHHatljn laic I j urtur of trlach icomeiio/ 
tn 1 1 >r can f leiitel froii liijiny Or bntlUny 
Au fAcM*-? rj »u liciU in tnhalited h j 

t^ilpvp'e It may be note! here that the 
pre^nt bill, if passed luto law, will remedy 
the *' il 

bimiltr compliiiits have ! een made frem 
time to time by the respectable residents of 
Rajv IlirenJra Knslini Lane in Ward ho 1 
^Uhout anv revlrtss There is n big schon! 
facing this lani which has been staiidins there 
for tuore than half « century It is very desir 
able that this law slioull le made chan in the 
intcri-st of the school ant of tie rvspeetabli. 
f lUiilies res ding in the locality 

TIero IS another very important point to 
consider mte,pe tot this Hill Cal ntta is a 
grevt elucatiom! centn. Thonsands of youn? 
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t'uuMfrrul r" /»'» n Ir, CrAmal pn>llen», 
wLicii, mU? fcttU'ir vtll «a;«, ik-hII twvbl^ 
"tlie ptople wliirli olUir^Oe wrifll* rMrym» 
Iratlc to lerr n titl e op n all IIjo«c f r wl « m it 
JitoviIm trainporl ni il \5 »» ml U lo it* capita! 
Se«r iii'isitm* ari*« p>ar'l it* f»rt*, ami it« 
t'anV* (l'*'•one eli-nnn^ lific*«"* (or mt^niitii ral 
pirmt-ntH" Tlio* tli** fonlpllin^ rentro of 
emlil wool 1 natarallj' 1« ilnplar^'l Tin* I nan- 
rul iitaation woall linL Dp with il* nalunti 
ailjan'-t, tlfl nilitsry, wlien “warsLipt, a* well 
iM mercl antmen ait pt oil foil, tie imalt'r 
lolanc of winch alloim Imth tleir railin* of 
artioo ami t1 « weight of llrir t> in 

rrraw^l Tot in thi4 ra«o (lenattrn winch haa 
the bi/j’iat willl'C al lo, other Ihio^e 

h> in- CfiDil, to hoi! I tie mo*t p>«efful tiaiy 
aivl to reilore all riial t'li.l* to a pnitun of 
tlep'n'leore*’. Tlo <ft)f nOAfie i wviU Ml >wa 
Man Ttillory, wln-li noon mertrea in the 
ar*B-\ of mtenuiti'inal p>litic*, the prvateat pn>l>- 
lew of all Bimlern tUmecraeiee ’ 

In tl le manner we laie the Ua«hiii.*ton 
Ciinfertneee, tlie (ieiieva Confemiet* lie •»! i 
C'imfeTeneee, wheroUe ItorVl I’uwer* vathet 
to “amte at an ocilereUmlin^ of motoal 
will ari'l international ailjuitmcnt 

Arierira, with ler praeti^'»t moni p W •! 
the oil tniilo of the whole worhl. thoe l>ocamt 
a piwerfol ‘menace ami riral t» tie llritiah 
Jmpire lint the > mpinj i ipan<Kiii»ts *« 
) njiaml liaie proicel C'joal t > the* tiA a« Itr 
preaent pcMition in tie monopil/ of the nintwil 
nf the 111 rteonree* of the earth, immeiliatt 
ae well a* pitential, pnivce It ilhin t'*ii «enn> 
when the tlaii^er eisttial aa* raiacil < \er the 
I’ntish Vmpire, “tho eilcnt clTort* of a few 
men each ae f'lr tlarcae bamael, Chairman of 
the AWl r>-in.;y.rf, I/inl Cowilrai. heml of 
tho Priirinti Oil Or Lonl Carroll, an>l I’rol 
Sir John Cailman, of the }liriniii„'hain Inner 
aitj,” have not onl/ thrown «1<>wn Amiri<-a‘a 
oil monopily, hot ha>o Tiaaltcfl in a 
threat to her Atlantic Allj who le rr*iorol to 
a «econd rale oil pnalnccr I n^-laml haa mmle 
the foonlatuiie d her h mpire more awom 
than eiir, in no far na thia moimpiljr of oil 
t?ivea lie frrtatcnl stahiMi to hi r Navjr anil 
her merchant maniie which conatilote the arry 
atreni'th of the Itntiali h mpire 

The hiilor^ of tins lalcat nilventare in 
I'ritisK Imperialism ha* lieen fnlW *n>l imM 
inUrtstnii^Iy act forth in tl e nuthoritativi hook 
nnder renew A* a result of hia in>e«ti,;attona 
in this field It Ileiaisi make* the lutereatiu^ 
and pertinent rtniark, “fur the man wlio beet 
knoaie tlio position of jnirtie* and the intnjfiiea 
ofdipl/mats will liaio hot a eaperictat atew 
of s^iety, iiicf (iipktc, and tbtnfirc falae, 
unless he conilniilly Uar* in wind the 
tiononiic realities whir-h n pdnt out’ 



tVI en T) ij Tr\ To flurj The Ilalcl e( In 
TK )a.t Tie) '«inkr (hi 

- llnioll/n t ijU, 


Imie I he iitmaca sin ahl ho Rirrely taku 
tle*in>pti*i f the m rrssioe* , ( life and folltw 
it in It* tran>f miatnm* aiui mottments, from 
tin on^inal i iicir hell to llo ron«umiri lio 
will fit 111 pmtini n I < nlj the Icthiiiral 
mashinm f iidustrr tnitupirt ami IjnnLin,?i 
tut al« III deliinti. nixhanism of all ntir 
P'litiral and » ml institutions Thi. iltidy of ml 
will amply salt lifi tl is ststemeiit 

The hi*tory f tl u Ilriiish inaniascrs f >r 
the control of til l>ci;ins with tho aiUerit ot 
the AAc/f / In the hitler’a assistance 

was hr'ia,;lit a Krnop of ilsrin^' financiers, 
capihle of tahin„' lie h.n,; sn«, rnntndhn? 
a large sapital. anil hi/hly ixprt in (ho art 
«»f issues fi tstion* fasi ins an I other conilnnft* 
tions to winch tho limilinl Imhilily ronipany 
so mull!) lends ils< If Iho Ilritish iidelrark* 
ultle U'sHfi-lkr ^Inmlartl Oil Cornpuiy atul 
as >1 tot rousing aii^ allcntinii lo thiir own 
effort* •‘'lowly I’ntMli prnsj* dors icinrcil Indin. 
Cs-ylni, the Sfnliy SlaU*, iVorlliirn Cltiria 
and Siam Impirtaiit roncissn ns uiic a'ljoirtd 
In the Datch F^ist Indies, in the ('nnensns 
ani ItinmHiii I Insunsihli tho >AcW Tramj rt 
alrstst eil its tiiiitacics oscr eserv rjonrtcr 
of the wo^rll TIiou the ctpiiiision spread 
lo the Uniksl Stale* itself, nnd with 
tie »h.s«l ipment tf tho Vnnnina ( niial, li> 
Mesiro an 1 the ^onth Aniurnftii lli piililn *, 

' To quit nil fears (le inninlj , Ainenoiii ) the 
Shell Tratispirt ha<l tho injn nuU) to assopjato 
itM.lf With American hrnia « he ret irr nticssary " 
linrltnjtim /nics/iit'-iit C , whnli i* appii 
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been opeoevi too Wt. Tie Teplj Vj tins oot 
spoben expression of Britain’s supreme position 
in tlie oil monopoly of the norld nas as franV 
an I forceful iranklinK Lane, lito Secretary 
of the Interior of the U S Goiernment, after 
direlling on the Polh Report on the oil situation 
as affecting the US, wrote “A policy of tins 
description his inspired among Amcncans the 
feir that Britain, m acting thns, desired to check 
the naial development of (he United States 
Now do such proceedings lead to peice or to 
war® Is it admissible that Britain — not merely 
British capitalists hut the State or Government 
of Great Britain, that is a political entity — 
should take possession of a market and keep the 
rest of the world ont of It ® It is surely obvious 
that if not only nationals but Stites them 
selves, represented by Governments take 
park in economic compelekion and turn 
themselves to commercial houses or imlustrial 
Arms, there is no hope of appeasing the 
conflicts which will eonstintly arise out of 
commercial rivalry IMietherwe may believe 
or not the warnings of Bernard Shaw that these 
"two English speaking peoples are ever moving 
towards a bloody coutlict there is enough ma 
tenal m the history of oil monopoly for which 
Amenca is now so sorry that she did not wake 
up to the problem before, to farnisb one with 
all plausible mi<giviug« that these two ‘ kith 
and kiu" nations will fall out with each other 
one day Tliough almo«t the entire stock of 
international ‘problems and misunderstandings 
were carefnlly exhibited in the recent 1% ashing 
ton conference, the nature of w Inch ranged from 
the three thousand odd islands in the Pvcihe to 
the economic pirtitioning of China and Central 


Ituropeaud Uae»ia, discerning ^leopla bad no 
doubt tbit the mam trouble was as to the con 
fiict between America and England as to ‘who is 
to be master of the world'? Diplomatic soften 
mg of the heart have manifested themselves in 
the Pacific Pact, the Naval Treaties, the resolu 
tion on China and the control of cables in the 
Pacific, but the real heart burning continues 
One needs only to take a cursory review as to 
the situation in respect of the pessimism regard- 
ing the Genoa Conference, whose sessions are 
wiekl) suffering postponement to understand 
TV ho holds the key to the economic raconstruc- 
tioii of the world, and why America refuses to 
take part in this Conference Tlie study of the 
World 8 Od Problem 1ms presented ns with a 
glimpse of the nature of this economic conflict 
and this w ill prov ide us with a knowledge of 
the underlying forces that are ilnving modern 
governments in nmntainiog tbeir prowess and 
their ever growing desire to expand tbeir inter- 
ests wherever there is either geographical or 
political loophole To those who believe even at 
this late moment that principles like 'Selfde 
termination or ‘Right of all nations to fall 
eivereignty have any inflaence on the master 
nations of the present will seem to be nnder a 
mystic dvlusion when they will stady this little 
book by the Frenchman who has told the story 
of one phase of tlie international Capitalism 
which IS holding the entire world in its grip, in 
a most clear nud interesting manner An appen 
dix contaimiig the ''an Remo secret Agreement 
between France and England and utterances by 
British, French and Americiin financiers and 
Piplomats makes the study illuminative 


WALT WHT TM.4W 

(An Ap/ireciafioH hy A Hindit) 

Bt taraknate das 


O NE of the greatest living poets of the 
world, if not the greatest poet of the 
age, Dr Rabindranath Tagore, epeab 
ing of po’try and art his reinirked in the 
following way — 

“Poetry and arts cherish m tl cm the pro 
found faith of man in the unity of his being with 
all existence, the final truth of which is tie 
truth of personality It is a religion directly 


apprehended and not a system of metaphysics 
to be analysed and argued To a poet beauty 

IS no phantasy, it has the ever lasting meaning 
of reality The facts that can: se clespon 
deuce anti gloom are mere mist and when through 
the mist beauty hreiks out in momentary gleams 
we realise that Peace is true and not conflict 
love IS true and cot hatred and Truth is the 
One not the disjointed multitude IVe realise 
that Creation is the perpetual harmony between 
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tlie infinite ideal nt perfection and tlic eternal 
continuity of its realisation that so long as 
there is no ahsolnte separation lietncen the 
positne ideal and the mitcrul ohstaclo to its 
attainment, we need not he afianl of sufTeriii" 
and loss Ihis is the poet s, leligion ^ 

^Vhitman, the poet, lealised the Cieati\e 
iTnitj of the I’ersoinht) and the Inilnite 
and so he sing in Ins poem "Passage To 
India” — 


Greater than stars or suii'’. 

Bounding 0 uoul, thou jmirneyest foith 

What love, than thine and mine and 

and ours, 0 soul 

What aspirations wisnes, outvie thine and 
ours, 0 soul ® 

What dreams of the ideal-' what plans ot 
purity, perfection, strength® 

What cheerful ■willingness, for other* sake 
to gi\e up all ® 

For others’ sake to suffer all ® 


To ■Whitman’s ejes there was no high and 
low and he shows his feeling of Unuer* 
sality of love in his poem "To A Common 
Prostitute” 

"Be composed be at ease with me lam 

Walt Whitman, liberal and lusty as 
Katare , 

Not till the sun excludes jou, do I exclude 

JOU, 

Not till tl e waters refuse to glisten for yon, 
and the loaves to rustle for you, do 
my words refuse to glisten and rustle for 
yon 


As a believer of Immortality ^\alt Whit- 

roan proclaims the message with vigor and 
poetic majesty — 


“I do not doubt that whatever can pos 
sihly happen, anywhere, anytime, i» provided for 
in the inherence of things ’ 

1 do not think life provides for nil, and for 
T.inc »nil Spare— brt J M,o,c Hcav.nly 
Death prov idcs tor all ” ■' 

"P^'older of niiiversal toleration 
alt hitman sings “To Him That "Was 
Crucified” — 


“My spirit to yonrs, dear brother 
D» not Tnin<! hcennoe inanv, 
your iiiinie, do not iiiilerstand y. 


I do not sound y our name, but I understand 
you, (theio art others uKo), 

I specify you with joy, 0 Comrade, to salute 
you, and to siluto those who are with 

you, before and since -and those to 

come also, 

That we all labor together, transmitting the 
same charge and succession 
Wc few, equals, indifferent of lands, m 
difftrent of times , 

We, ciiclosers of all continents, all castes 

ailowcrs of all the thLolDf»ics, 
Compissionntcrs, peiccuers, nipport of men, 
^^ewnlk bileut among disputes and asser- 
tions, hilt reject not the disputera, and 
not anything that is asserted , 

^\e hear the bawling and dm we are 

. reached at bydivisons, jealousies, re- 
criminations on every side 
They close peremptorily upon us, to surround 
ns, my comrade, 

Vet we walk upheld, free, the whole earth 
over, journeying up and down, till we 
make our ineffaceable mark upon time 
aud the diverie eras, 

Till we saturate time, and years, that the men 
and women of races, ages to come may 
prove brethren and lovers, ns wo are " 

\\ hitman was a citizen of the world and 

he sang for human brotherhood and woild 

peace for a better liuman race — 

Come, I will make the continent indisso- 
luble, 

I will make the most splendid race the snn 
ever yet shone upon 
I will mako divine magnetic lands. 

With the love of comrades 

With the life long love of comrades ” 


-iiw again sings — 

“Snlut nu monde , 

What cities the -light or warmth penetrates, 

All those cities myself 

All islands to which birds win* their wav 

TowL"y 

' '"'"‘'-I 

To remain after mo m sight forever 
ior all the haunts and homes of men ” 

iZlnfh 
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GLIMPSES OF INDIAN INDIA 

IV INDLSTRI iL TOWN^ IN Till- M/VMS DOMIMONs* 
Bt Ni \1IIAI SINGH 


I 

0 \ tlie wiy from Ellora to Annngabnd 
IS sitiinted Kagiyipura — ‘ paper town’ 
Judging from the accounts which its 
oldest inhabitants gave me, it » but a ghost 
of what it once was. though, during recent 
years, the Nizam’s GoTernment has been 
trying to reyiTe the industry which gare it 
its name 

The town owes its foundation to the 
Emperor Aurangzeb who, while acting as his 
father’s N icero} in the Deccan realising the 
necessity of introducing paper making in the 
neighbourhood of his headquarters brought 
paper makers from Northern Indn fo 
tsauce them to settle down there and to build 
up the industry, be gare them concessions of 
land and mone} to enable them to build their 
home factories, and promised to extend them 
patronage 

H 

Though hundreds of years have cbpsed 
since the paper industry was drst established 
in Kagazipnra, yet, at the time of my x isit, a 
few months ago, the methods of paper 
making hid hardly changed The cotton 
rags, twine, or hemp rope were cut into small 
pieces and pounded throughout the night 
'^lextllay fuey were 'taken out ancl'tiect m a 
long piece of cloth, the two ends of which 
were tied about the waists of two men, who 
then waded into the water in a large tank 
and moved the cloth about, washing all the 
dirt out of the rags After that lime was 
added to whiten them, and they were 
pounded for eight days, left for a week to 

* Tie first article of this senes entitled 
‘TheXiiama Capital ’ appeared in the March 
nnaber the secon 1 ‘ Jly PilgritnaRe to Ajants 
in the May number and tie third, Fllora 
and its Povirons, in the July number of Ibe 
Jforleni Peneic 


settle then pounded again for eight dais, 
and ag nil left to settle llip lime uas next 
washed out of the pulp soda and soap were 
added to it and it w is again pounded, after 
nhu.h It was spread out and allowed to dry 
for several daxs 



Paper making at Kaganpnra or Paper Town 
Palp IS teceoiii^a coat of starch and tl en 
being 1 ni g Bi,aiiist the wall for 
drjing 

The nest process was to reduce the dry- 
pulp to poxvder, mix it with an equal quantity 
of soap and for a fortnight alternately pound 
and dry it, and finall} put it luto a cistern 
where it -was allowed to remain until it was 
sufliciently soft to be worked tip into paper 
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Ihe paper makers complained to me tliat 
the siipplj of ivater upon wlucli the industry 
depended to no small extent xvns no loneer 
plentiful The Go\en m r t had recenth 
taken steps to repair the tanks from winch 
thej derived the watei but e\en then much 
remained to be done 

I asked the pij r makers about the 
competition which iti ] nrted paper had forced 
upon them 

should not be afraid ot fair competi- 
tion, thej uplied ‘Machine made paper 
can be manufactured much more ch^plr. 
quicker, and easier than we can produce the 
hand made paper, and it 13 impossible for us 
o compete witli it The paper which we 
make has uondertul keeping properties 
bpecimens of paper made in Kagartpura haae 
been known to last for centuries, m a perfect 
state of preservation, whereas machine made 
becomes brittle in the Indian 

grades 18 exceedingly limited, and we lead a 
Uantl to mouth existence " 

This oomiiBtition was forcing tlio nniiet. 
m-il srs out of business and casling'^tlieiii 
ndnftin the streets ot Bomb-rj and other 
EagMipiita WM. 

The one* (I "'“7 ’ “ iesettsd villege 

The once flourishing indiistrj irell nigh dild 
The skilled workers had to abandon their 

iniSS anj thing Ihei 

could find to do inywliete teen to daj 

Thorns’'!'””’ “™ ccrahabited 

tomlZ ‘■oases are 

tumbling down It 1, a be^t breaking sight 
to the Tlsitor, and oven more so to the 

IV 

A short time ago His Exalted Highness 
of Al 7“'^' the Biiglestion 

the l,t H ”“T’ from ootfmdZ 

cap, t^^il rati, sEt;K^:Lr^or‘,';“ 

ti;at°ln,''.“CulHS n.“‘„fSh”l^’ “”2 

at the nominal cost, waste paper for rn 
pulping nnd to brine at il . 

instruction in Imp^o^ed methods 


Ihese arrangoments had tlie effect of slighti) 
stiiimlituig the business, and some of the 
workers drifted back to their old homes and 
re-established the industr} 

The first Tahikdnr ( district oflicer ) of 
Aurangabad, whoaccompanied me on MSit 
to the place, was a man of kindly disposition 
lie sympathised deeply with the paper- 
makers, and was anxious to do e\er} thing 
that Ia3 m Ins power to assist them, m bis 
own limited adinmistratn c sphere. l^e 
insisted that all Ins subordinates should iist\ 
paper made there, nnd was seeking to find 8ome\ 
means to give the paper-makers the impro\e 
ments they required to better their condition 
and to place their indiistrj on a more stable 
foundation 

It was not possible for the Taluldar to 
do much, however, since manj of the officials 

in Hyderabad were apathetic, and did little 
to help the struggling industry II1P3 
honoured in the breach the order directing 
them to use hand-made paper Tliey 
declared, if asked whj the^ did so, tliat thej 
aid not like the colour, or the sliape, or the 
texture of the Engazipurn paper Ihev 
were read) witli excuse* for using imported 
paper, and unsympathetic towards their own 
workers 

In view of the apathj, and 6\en obstruc 
I 11 officials connected with the 
Hyderabad Government, I doubt that such 
encouragemen^t will accomplish much m the 

^ ^ made paper industr} 

appears to be doomed, and from what I saw 

crushed Kiga/ipnra , it is almost 

offers wonderful 
possibilities, so fur us macliino-made paper is 
ooncerned, since it prodi.eea ,,,m„t,tiea of 

taiing ,t Ban, boo, lor inalaiice, grows 
rapidity every, if, ere the Nirum’s Dominions 
j i'"”? ‘■Hiring Sir All 

SJo” ImTot'’ '.“‘'"S 'vonderment 
saw oartlftnH rl” ^ place in the interior and 
taken bv 

to nearest 

x‘;sra“;"’s?"ibtr ‘°'’“ 

r.gu “SivS™' 

I" “"■ Dominions tlio bamboo and jungle 
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grass md ru«lies, and other forest prodnce 
suitable for paper making, so that the people 
of the State would derive a handsome pro6t 
from manufactured goods instead of the 
pittance the} recened from raw products 
Sir All, alas • left Hyderabad before these 
schemes had developed much past the paper 
stage, and to-day life is flowing on in the 
old, placid channel, and little, if anything, is 
being done to utilise the forest resources to 
enrich the State. 


hile I was in Aurangabad, I took the 
opportunity to visit I'aitan — one of the 
oldest towns in India where hand weaving 
has been carried on from time immemorial, 
and has reached a high state of perfection 
The chief industry in the centuries past, as 
to-da), was making gold and silver wire, 
sometimes twisting it around silk thread and 
working it up into lamVtab ( kincob ) 

I climbed into the car before dawn broke, 
and drove of! to the town, about SO miles 
distant from Aurangabad I bad been 
warned that the rood was very bad, and that 
I must evpect an uncomfortable trip but in 
10} wildest nizlitinares I neier conjured up 
such roogli driving as fell to my lot that 
morning 

For some distance outside Aurangabad 
there is a chain of bills forming a watershed 
from which many small streams make their 
way across the valley below Hardly were 
we out of the confines of the city when the 
road degenerated into a deep rutted cart 
track If my memor) serves me right, we 
had to cross 27 unVri Jgi I streams in the 
course of 1 > miles The strain upon the 
ninseles when driving down the steep baut 
on one side ivnd up again on the other, left 
me leeling beaten and brui<ecl b\ fhe timel 
reached my destination Had I made the 
journey a little later I should have been 
saved all the aches and pains that fell to my 
lot, for a “pncca” toad, with bridges and 
cnlverta, was being made between Auranga 
bad and I’aitan, which, when c pened would 
do away with all the agony that 1 esperi- 
euced— not to speak ol wear and teat upon 
ears and other vehicles 

It was a fascinating <ight that met my 
gaze as I neared Paitan It bad on old 
world fttr about it, as if it had stood stock 
still throngb the centuries while the rest of 
the world was marching forward The river. 


which IS considered*fo be particularly holy, 
was full of people Lathing aud washing their 
clothes Up and down the steps of the glnt 
a steady procession passed, like an army of 
ants going to and coming from their nest 
W omen bearing empty pots on their heads 
sedately descended to the stream and re- 
turned after filling them with water 
One could almost fancy oneself at Benares 
or Halighat 

As I drove into the town I saw, wherever 
1 turned, evidences of city built upon city 
Uy hands itched to get hold of a spade and 
dig and dig until I bad uncovered some of 
the old relics of centuries gone by which 
undoubtedly lie buried beneath the soil 
Now that the necessary measures have been 
taken to preserve the precious treasures at 
Ajanta and Ellora, the Archaeological De 
partment of the Nizam’s Gcrverntnent should 
concentrate upon carrying on excavation 
work m this place, which is sure to result in 
many discoveries of great historical and 
artistic interest 

One of the first places I visited in Putan 
was balivahana’s well That great man was 
born at Paitan, and ruled there towards the 
end of the first century v n Tradition has 
it that be made toy soldiers out of clay from 
the well aod they were transformed into a 
mighty army of flesh and blood men, with 
which be conquered the whole country round 
about Finally, however, in crossing the 
river, the clay of which they were moulded 
dissolved and they disappeared — and with 
them Salivahana’s power 

U was interesting to note, in connection 
with this historical well, Low Islam had over 
laid Hindiiiain A mosque bad been bnilt so 
that the shadow s of its minarets fell athwart 
the well 

On every side were the stones from an- 
cient Hindu temples which 1 ad been destroy ed 
to make room for a new faith They were 
work^ into the houses df the lowly and the 
residences of the well to do They were 
piled one on top of another, to form steps and 
fences They lay abont haphazard on the 
ground, half buried in the earth They were 
more or less elaborately carved, the lotus 
often appearing in their ormmeiiHtion tl e 
^ designs pathetically indicating how they hid 
fallen from a high estate It n ade me feel 
sad to see the'e mnte reminder- nf the crush 
inz out of a peaceful civilisation at the 
point of the sword 
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prevalenco o| nniQial sacrifices in 'incient 
India, nod the disfaTaut witU wlitcb. thej 
were regarded m Buddhist times, will ap 
peat from the foUoVring 

‘ Now m thfise days the Benares foil were 
mueh gnen to festivals to gods an) used to 
show honour to gods It ai-as tbeir wont to 
massaeve um&bcni of sheep ),oats, poultry, swum 
anlotler itving rrehtures kihI pcifoini tleir 
ntea not merely with flowers an I ptrfumeu hut 
with gory carcasses * 

Brahmins were employed to offer sacrtfic 
es to avert evil from the Ling— 

^Ontsidi, the town they dag a eacrtlicia) pit 
and collected a lost of four footed creatnres 
perfect and without hlemiah and a mnltitnde of 
oirdg t 

It may lie mentioned m this connection 
that in the Aswnmedha sacrifice, 609 differ 
ent hinds of birds and b«iats were hiH&d t 
The worthlessness >3f feeding the sicred 
Ere IS ill istrated in ll 162 Eeia ate a few 
more pictures 

*la those days a lestiral was praelaimed m 
Benares ami tl e people resolved to sacrifice to 
tha ogrss So they strewed fiBi aud meat aboal 
ronrtyanls ard streets and other place* ao I set 
oat great pots of strong drink $ At tl at time 
there was a festival at lUjagriba and a veiy 
wet festival it wras with erervLiody drinking 
hard By midnight tie meat was all gone. 
thoDgh the liquor still held oat t| 

Garlic was a favonrite article of food of 
Bnddl ist raOnVs ** In I 146, an offering of 
fish, meat, strong drtnV, rice, and miBc to the 
Xagas u mentioned )Ne read of acow>*acn- 
fic©,** and even of human sacnfice.t't where 
^ I 50 
t I T7 

t Mahidliaraa tamuentarj oa eh. 24 eatca 
*‘*jasaQeji'’isarifntia. 's>ee‘ii*/jarwahsspe4rs 
^Ancient lad au polity, (psford, 1921), pp 

S I IID 

H I I4i Kal Uai { Otli century A IX > 
sings of the Pxcit ng wines which the Taksha 
ladies of Alaha used todnoh (.^frghadata Part 
n 5 ). of the fniLrant 1 qnors irunk by 
Taiana ladies CRa^hatansa, l\ ,ol ), and of 
the wrincs with Which Ragl a s victonons am>T 
encampeit m the vineyartls of the Paras kas 
overrame Ihe fat gne of war ( Ihi I, IV i>5 ). 
^ I 

•• I 141. i 
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the reference ^3 to a Sawichatuskt \3j1n, n 
compkte fourfold sacrifice, consisting of four^ 
elephants, four horses, four bulla, four men, 
and font samples of other creatures, qpuila, 
etc rile \ arnna Jataba* speaks of a tavern 
keeper who nsed to sell strong spirits Rise 
where we have an allnsion to a drinking 
bootli and some tipplers 

*0(ie day a drinkiu,, festival was held 
in tlio iity of Benares, and Be king gave 
tha dOO hermits a large snpply of the best 
epints, kiwwitig that saelt ihiags rarely cams 
m the way of those who renoance tbe worll 
and its vanities. Tbo ascetics draik the 
liquor and went back to the pleasance Theiv, 
ID ilranken Iiilarity, some drauk, some sang, 
whilst others weaned of dancing and singing, 
kicked about tbcir ricc hampers and other 
belongings— after which they lay dowp to 
eleep. t 

rbe inhabitanU of a ceviftin village m 
Benares being afBicted by fstnme proonred 
an old ot from the headman and ate it { 
In II i’", the citizens of Anga end 
Magadha are represented as drinking liquor 
and eating flesh daring tbeir jonrnejs In* 
tl 2)1 the CQstota of preserving meat and 
eating It IS referred to In 11 2i^4 we find 
cocks roaiatained m temples, though not ap 
patently for food.and fowl and rice eaten by 
people The Da‘abrahrnana Jataka^ says 
Ai o in the 1 oases of these ft rnhfat there 
are slaechteml sheep Laffaloes swine and 
goats They are slaaghtenrs 0 great king 
ami yet tl ey rail tbemselves Brahmanas ** 

The Brahmins who took part m these 
sacrifices do not appear tohaie been ac> 
tiiated by very uns^Ssh motives if tbe 
Jataka stones are to be believed In tua 
Mabasupiua JStaka, seeing the preparations 
for the sacrifice, the esultant Brahmins 
thoos^t 'Lorge sums of menev^.abd lart^, 
sapplies of food of every kind will be oars ’ 
Tbe kings chaplain, addressing a learned 
young Brahmin, who was opposed to tie 
sacTibce, says ‘ifj son, this means money tcf 
ns, a great deal of money 'jj Similarly, when 
the fonrfold. s-vccifice mentioned above was 
being celebrated with great rrfa/, and a dis 
ciple of the roval jirefit protested against 

• I 47 
t I bl 
; n ion 

§ n 4'lo 
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Bojw learning the setrcts of nial in' Bidri Marc a speciality 
of Bidar, i\hicl lu tl e olden uaje was the capita) 
t a Jluslim Kmglom and non has \aluablc 
archaeologual remains 

lmp^o^ed looms, yarns and d\es from the co run do«v 


nrchaeological and historical 
- remains tlieie, and partly to 

L see, for myself, how they made 

I the Bidri ware, for which the 

\ SiyH place is and has for centuries 
5 been famous The small and 

^ I large articles of inOnite variety 

and great artistic value, made 
' in this Muie, never rust, and 
break only if they aie dropped 
or receive a hard blow The 
metal of >v Inch they are made 
, f consists of an alloy of copper 

The objects are moulded, 
shaped upon a turning lathe, 
chased, polished and coloured 
dark green or black They 
ate usually inlaid more or 
^ ■'“ '’" ’ less elaborately with silver cut 

to fit the pattern deeply 
i speciality engraved on the vase, box, or 
ciipitivl hatever it may be 

Tins was literally a dying 
industry It was allowed to 
run down until only one man remained 


operative stores at prices much lower than who knew the secrets of the trade At 

they could purchase them elsewhere lo this point the Nizam’s Government stepped 

populaii«e the use ot Hy shuttle looms a in and started training, under him, young 

demonstration hand weaving fattoiy is boys to tairy on tlie art tiaditions of 


conducted at the capital to show how improve 
ments within the reach of the ordinary 


the phee which once was the capital of 
tlm kirgs of Bidar Under this stimulus 


weaver can be effected perhaps even by the the industry is gradually reviving, and it is 
local carpenter The work is so oiganised not at all uncommon to see men m the 
that men from the remotest parts of the capitil and elsewheie wearing Bidri buttons 
Dominions can become familiar with modern ni then coats 


methods, purchase new looms, oi learn how 
to convert their old ones at snTall expense 
into efficient ones 

In addition to the demonstration iactory, 
peripatetic parties each under n trained 
demonstrator, go about from one weaving 
centre to another, set up improved looms in 
schools or rented luddings, and show the 
local weavers how to use them The efficiency 
of the demonstration patty is judged by the 
number of modern looms introduced iii the 
areas It visits IN lien the weavers see, with 
their own 1 yes, that tlu «am« work can Ic 
done in a fly shuttle loom m mucli less time 
and without sacrificing tlie ijualitv ff the 
fal ric m tlu least, it is easy to jiersnade them 
to alnndon their old metliods 
\ 

1 went to Uidar, about seventy fivi miles 
«vm Hyderabad city primarily to see the 


Other centres in Hyderabad ore famous ' 
for particular articles produced there At 
Knreenmagar, foi instance, a very beautiful 
kind of silver ware is produced It is 
Woven m basket design, of silver wire over 
china tea pots and other dishes 

Ivunded where lies all that was mortal 
of Guru Oovind Singh, the last great leader 
ot the Sikhs, who went to the Deccan to 
punish Aurang/eb for his misdeeds, and died 
there — is famous for its muslins 

Round about the same iieighbonrfiood ore 
made iigures of }«jn t laurfK Indeed, each 
tovMi ol any si/e has some handicraft m 
which it specialises 

Iho Nirnm’s Goiernmeiit maintains » 
lerniiii eiit exhibition in the public gardens 
at Hvderalad, to pop«lnri«e heal products 
Ifiiiporirv iJLhibitioiis are 1 m I d during fair* 
ftt important places m the districts Fvery 
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article has a label attachKl to it cleirh 
marked with the price at which it can be 
duplicated Exhibits are sent outside the 
state whenever opportanitj oftera, and 
during recent 3ears Hjderabad products 
nave won numerous medals and pnrea 

lorlnnately for IIra,nb-,a, the i.aini 
handionft, 

round the world, und is trjing to atiold 
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“"'«1“»' competition Ho crented 
in tuts by ipecial larmam, llie Depart- 
ment ot Commerce and Industries, to 

mirones This Department, largely lliroagli 
»;«rle ot Mr Abdns SamS, „ doing 
ererything possible to stimulate hem? 
ndustne, u n. Department lives up to 
Its promise, tlia people s prosperity is bound 
to increase in the course of a few years 


SOCIAL LIFE IF THE BUDDHISTIC AGE- 


W E shall attempt to present in these 
articles a picture of the social life 

tlie Buddhistic age we 
of '’j the rise and fall 

of B India— embracing a cicle 

death t*'® 

ceutu,^' ot ‘ho end of tb, 6ftb 

»u?uA°\“^°“‘ V;* th'- torenlh 

that K ^ '* ooromonlj supposed 

was the era of the decline of 

Brahmanism, till Its revival under the Gnpta 
Sankaracharja. Jho 
unshed in the eighth century, as its pro- 
evidence by which the so 
ed decay of Brahmanism is supported 
has been collected bj S.rK G Bhauda^ar* 
whirr? IT® ’ however, dissents from this view, 

?s,erh°srn.’’:iiy" 

of ‘h« periol 

wSlTr 'ufluence «as steadily gPowinf ,„tei 
ecsoally, socwllj- and politically t 

onel°ME'’u“.'. Bhuudurkav l„„,„lf 

°"® f he first to recognise that 

been revolnlion as ha, 

»or.;LTr^,l:»™Sc ^ 
'rho^-^opTuruXV’^'" 


t TI V, X-'O IVI fioi 

hofu.Totll'JtYi,!!'^""""'' 'n-b 

A Peep 4c P 3*53 


TI e castes continued after the spread of the 
Badlhistic doctrine quite as well as before . the 
s«nl o^anisatiOD in India was not m the lea,t 
altered by Bad iha , appearance • ‘ 

however, mean that 
& flourished m 

India, Brahmanism was not affected hi it 
to some extent in oil directions In our ob. 

^7 ““3 Jjy that 

ItaJtlinl f underwent some 

startling transformations among large sec. 

lionu ot tbo people, ,ho„gb u“ p,e®™,r„; 

tically affected to any considerable extent 
But what we have said above will shn^ *l“l 

manners, customs religions 8 13°^’ 

may quite fairly be ascribed t^tl. “5®’ 
of modern Hmdus who 

days ond traced their descent f 
ancient and mythical Rishia wi, 

u.u.lL'Jitt J"* “ 'VioH -vill 

.hull d„w thoSeSte" »• 

w® stories in FaoahnTi' *" >fan<j3 

UWmlo Eugbeh e° “i “ 

fc:’„ri;'iS- 
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animal eacrlfice, the foruier ruj'lied: “We 
stiall havo abundant of dainties to tat, only 
hold your peace."* The Jaclcal In the 
Srigala Jiltalav sums tip the popular opinion 
when ho says ‘Krahinana tllinnaloli honli’-— 
the Brahmins aro full of greed of pold.t 
Kings in their kingdoms, and Brahmins in 
their work, are full of greed.J Says Dr. 
rich 

- “One way, howocr, ohjecl here that lh« 
JMalcns, iC they do not idealise, stilt commit 
the misUika Uiat they giro a pt^jjadiced awl 
contcmplnous view of the Itrahminas Many 
iiarralivos seom to justify thi^ tiew, lor in 
many cases the Brahtfianas are pielnreit as 
greedy, shameless and immomt and serse as 
a foil to Iho KhfiHr{ijii$ svho play the part 
of the virtuous and noble Imniantly in etoric*. § 
Begarding inariliino trade and sea voyages, 
the J&takaa are replete with allusions to 
ships, the high seas, sea-coast post* like 
SurpMak* (wetvtimved also in tli« Jiariranwa, 
ch. Dj) and Bhricnkaccha (modern Brooch), 
and the Subamalihumi (Burma, the ‘Qoldeo 
Chersonese'}, nod foreign countries like 
Ceylon and .Baveru (Babjdoo). The mention 
of clwdfclfcfM, or ‘direction-giving crows* 
which, ns they flew towards the hnd, showed 
the navigators tti what direction the coast 
was to be found, leads Dr. Kick to suppose 
that, the J&takas do nob speak o! oversea 
trade, but only of coastal ttade.ll Bnt Dr. 
Fick himself .admits that Indian sailors pro- 
bably went to Babylon, and this could 
hardly have b?en the case unless they could 
ctoas the ocean. Tlie JStaknS do not men- 
tion any land-route to' Baveru. Professor 
Buehler quoted by Dr. IladhaVumud 
Iiinkerjee in his Indian Shippinglj says; 

.i“The now well-known Baitru-Jdlaica**.,.... 
narrates that Bindn merchants exported pea- 
cocks to.Bavenr. TU« idoatl&c&iion of Cavern 
with Babira ‘or ‘Babylon is not doubtful, 
and considering tbe Age bf the mateHals of 
the Jatskas, the story indicates that the 
baniabs of VTestem India Undertook' trading 
voyages to the shores of the- Persian Gulf 

• in. 314. ' 

t 1.142. 

t IV. 496. 

§ Social Organisation drc., p 183. i j 
11 Social Organisation &o , pp 269-70, 
Longmans, 1012, p. 7t. 

*• 111. 339. 


aiiJ of its li'cm in tho 5tli perhaps eteu 
in the Olh century B. C., just ns iu our days.... ’ ■ 
In 1. -V, %vp have nn ilcconnl of internal 
inarllime trade, and • of tho unlaading of 
vvnres in n i>ort hi tlm neighbourhood of 
Ih-nates, of ft young merchant buying the 
entiro cargo oil credit, nnd of bis selling tbem 
to n hundred merchants at a profit. Jn tlm 
basaka Jilakn* wo bnvo the following: ' 

“Ho came to a village on the coast call«l 
Gambbim, arriving on a clay when a ship 
was patting to etsi, nnd he hired liimseU 
for Kffvicn nhivnd. For n week "the ship 
licid on her wn\, hut on the seaentli daj’ 
abc camo bi n romploto atandstni in znul-ocean, 
a* though she bad run upon a rock. Then 
they cast Jots, Ac.*' , 

Beading all this, one cannot help feeling 
how modern it all looks, nnd bow, instead of 
making any jiro^rcss, the modern Hindus 
ha\B lost tho snwit of maritime onterprise 
which ilutinguislied thoir ancient forefatlicrs. 
But at that time there was no foreign nation 
interested in suppressing their seafaring 
activity, and wielding poIitic.al power ofer^ 
them. Ill the Dadlii-Nfthana ,JStakn,t _ we' 
read : 

“A certain msn /mm tho Kasi countryj.. 
bad made his war tn a i seaport, where 
lie emlvirked on shipyard as a sailer's dmdge. 
In mid-oceim tho ship was wrecked." . f'“ 

In the Silanisamsa Jitaka,! wo re-ad of a 
great ship with three masts in 'which passen- 
gers-for India were'carri*^ and 'which sailedl 
upstream to R«nate8...'>In II. 19C we read of 
sliipwrecka and ship-wrecked ^merchants 
on the coast of Ceylon. In our subsequent 
nrtioles we shall have more to say on this 
subject. ' 

Brahmana soothsayers, under the *desig* 
nation ‘lakshannkusnla Brahmana*, ’ ‘anga* 

vidyapathakn,* ‘lakshannplthaka.’ ' ' ‘n^mi* 
ttika brahmana,* are to be met ’with every- 
where in the Jfttakas, as in I. 55. Fortune- 
telling and interpeetation of dreamsi were 
pact of their profession. The Jatakas call 
their ocoup-atious ‘lying trades’ (m«fAjrn/irn). 
To the same class belong the professors of 
bhuiaivdya, who exercised power over evil 
spiriU and^ demons by their jinaglo incan-j 
taUo'ns. , _ ' j l-'j., , .1 

‘‘Tb^ aneionl belief in . an iisnumerable 
• I. 41. 
t II. 186. 

X II. 190. 
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BvaLer o! iniall ■oMrU'mtxal wlio 

u tree or (&.iVo ffxl'i etuUn-^r t>i« it/tf of 
mo, fr>s~^n Lua a» mn'«attB ^ or el ill 
mbljinj destTSi or tartan Lica »i 
bnogiuj tpinif, c^-copier & 4 lar»lljr m oar 
&arr«tiTej wLI-b rvicct tbe eoortptoal worll 
of tbe Vawer people tn siDportwik pUa« at*! 
Ui« Art of nrking tlese lotn*** hamWi« or 
VMtal llitoogh pToetieee^^ pnv)le,n 

of Ui< Bnlrettau m oU ks th« l<li«f 10 
ll>e Aemone kloi an floiMW* 

tima nu toall reeo^ttioa ocaon? iba people "* 

X^t a« noiT qnote fiotn » modem writer 
sod aea whelliec tUa cuaceptoal world' of 
but onl/ tlia lower people, but «lio uf lie 
htjbet olaitei wlui oa^bt to know better, 
hat andergona anj p»reapti>le ekiit^ for 
tUe better in inuilerp timei Here ti Mr 
Neiheld’i acoount of tbe modem ajtrolo^r 
fsr Jj j{i*f » 

**Id ILa caM of iU(K»H or oilier Rirfortono 
tbe Bjtnloger u aiVel wleOor an aril aUr 
li in tlia avcQilant wljirh map iarebne^ltt 
alvBt tlw ruKlortane NMien (l« anrKer i« 
fa tla aCrmadru, k< ti lutenltj alaajr* 
tt « »ta il cn tbe nUn teakia^ aitriee t« 
toU (Irtt 1 a meit make a jtift of moiK^ <ir 
ti«k« aowa u'ker pwae. t Vi piop tUte ttm 
hortla atar TLiilhan eoMtltoUa a porttoK 
of (ha aitn/lo^af'a <laa«. kor all the creoU 
wkieti MQ lako place in tho life of a man 
or a woman II a artruluqar lattit eolcct an 
aupiciou (laj-i-fur reama^,**, for oierj p->rt 
of the toama^a cerctnon/, for tl e roinmrir-c 
nent of a joarue^, frp tit placiu,. of the 
fi^rsl |loagl on tl 0 gruurKi cU A won •• 
rannot wear a new act ol hnteeleV't Iwfoic 
she know* tlat the atarr are faTonrahlr an I 
an OTthotlria Ural warm will not prat o« a 
new ipimieilt until le I rni aKertaine <1 tl at 
tie ixj M an^pielooa on which he wear* it 
for the 6 r<t time "t 

In inod.*rn Bengal we find tlijil trren edn 
caWd p^ple generalljr tf fmiii from tliaving or 
tending their vlotliM to thn watli except on 
Certain weelc*da ^9 I elieied to Iw aarptciou* 
and there are few men who would dare t > 
start on a joomey when someone !s anetmng, 
which It regarded m & highly Inasaptclont 
sign The almanac whiohgiietn detailed 
account of all the aasptcious and iiiantplvro w 
darr, ir a ««»• qui non in eiery Hindu house* 
hold tven educated men among u* forget 
that no other nation 111 the norld connate 

• Social Orjini atisn de pp 2 ta 1 

t JimS'H tait* L/*lem pp ••■} 


the alijsiuo for inch perpoeet, that la iphe 
of the meticuloai rejpml wn par to the ligae 
of the /^lac, in DU other country do people 
die IB lacit Ur^ numhere frop prereii'ib'o 
diiraiei, m co other country u the death 
rate so higli and the average dura'ioa 0' 
life so low, and that rre posreu the tnunmer* 
aide ootorielv of occnpjtng the loweit place 
atroug civdifed natiou* in power asd pros* 
MTitc The laedeu of proof It thrown, even 
Ly eJscuCed rues, not on ihoie who asrert 
that stellar con^uudions have ao infii:*-nc« 
on the destmy 0* man but on those who 
woold deny U They are moTvorer required 
(o pToratliat a journey undertaken on whut 
IS regarded as au iniutpictout day never eude 
in oitshap, and not (hat (here M jnst as uucli 
bat no more chancti of misluip on such da\s 
as OU other daji rv^rilml as auspicious 
That being So, Hr lick* oloerratioii on tha 
•aperionty of our hoary aocestors to our* 
salref in this mpect teotns la US euiineiilly 
s^nd Jls says 

**fustui>cc« of tech a I M to speak ) 
private Bw» of t*eir iBpcrnatanl iknl wan 
not *u eonuou among tie Jlrahnanvs of (he 
JkUkas tut no euahl lapfoso tUt tUir 
oarvico* wm as uach a'lagl ( ly tie jwple 
uf that lime, were as iishspvnuCly uvoessary, 
m> la folia uf (unlay "* 

In 1 til Bii ascwtio says 
*’lSe laie nu hallef in sapcrstitions abnt 
tovfc whf*Ii are uut appreved, by Um! lUa* 
laiwka Hial ilia* or ItvlIiteiUirM i awl therefore 
ivi wue mao ehuoM bo a Iwlierer in lack 

Hearing thn truth tbns expounded, 
the Urahmin forsook hit erTora and took 
refuge in Uodhisattwa hsiv among the 
modern Ihiidas would Im found diijicend 
to lobgcnUi to the words of the wire mao 
in the Nnlcshatn Jitakai who, finding a 
matrimonial alliance broken up by rrnsoQ 
of Ue astrologictLl predictions of a family 
ascetio ( kulupoka aiirika ) said : 'As be 
looked for faTOurable stars foxtnne fled 
away from the fool , or listen to the advice 
of the aago Kautilya ( ttli century B C 1, who 
wrote i 'iVeftlth pas-esawnyfrom the simple 

• bv iat DrQauis.itiuu Ac j -IJ 

t I 1.0 

X et»5««f fnswit 1 

wft^nfwr avpr , fsi wfxcf^a bitwt ? 

Artl s'hastla iSj i> 
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tons who consult the stars too much ; for 
wealth is the star o£' wealth ; what can the 
constellations " do ?’ The greatest poet of 
the most practical nation ot the West truly 
observed more than four centuries ago t 

“This 18 tbc excellent foppery of the world 
that, 'when iie ai'o sick in fortune, often Iho 
surfeit of our own behaviour, we make guilty 
of ^our disasters the sun, the moon, and the 

stars an admirable evusiun of man, to lay 

his disposition to the chargo of a star I"* 

The low level of public opinion of the 
times is reflected in the disparaging remarks 
on ' the fair ses which are to be met 
with everywhere. “Women are depravity 
incarnate.’ this is the moral drawn from 
the story of an old ivoinan of 'Taxila who 
attempted to murder her dutiful son for 
thfe sake of her lover.t Women are 

unknowable and uncertain as the path of 
fishes in ^vater.t hfo guard can keep a 
woman in the right path, the Buddlia 
himself is made to say in tho Itudha* 
Jitaka.^ In another story we find the 
c^ueeni like another Messaliuci, uusuondncling 
herself with every messenger sent by the 
king from the frontier and the Boddhh 
sattva^ asking the king’s pardon for her 
as it is female nature to behave as site 
* did.ll But the chma.'c is reached iu I C5, 
where it is said tliat there is no privute 
property in women, they are like high* 
ways, rivers, hostelsies and taverns, and 
extend the same universal hospitality to all. 

The high state bf developmeut of the 
fine arts will appear from the frequent 
mention of musicians { gandharvas ), dancers 
and singers . ( nato, nltaka, nribyagitSdisu 
kusala ), garland makers ( in&lak&ras ), per- 
fumeiy shops, parks and gardens. Tlie 
king of j Benares had sixteen thousaud 
nautch gitls.^ Hound the kiug'of Benares 
®t^d Ills ministers and Brahmins and nobles, 
whilst Sixteen thousand nautch*girls (indi- 
bative of^a very large immber), fair as the 
nymphs of heaven, sang and danced and 
mode music.** As la well known, courtesaoe 

• Shakespeare, King Lcdi, Aa 1 , Steuo ii 
t I. Cl. 

t I. G1 

§ I. 145. 

i| I. G5, See also II. 1?3, 19g‘^ l&p’ 2C3. 

\ I I’O. 

•• I 13‘. 


had a recbgnised place in royal' courts." _Itl 
the Onthlla Jitaka* we read of u musical 
contest in the royal court' botweoo^ two 
umstcians, Musila of Ujjaiu and GuttUa of 
^Benares, *the chief city m all India.* ' 

“At the palace door a pavillion 'was set 
op, and a throne is us bot apart for the king. 
Ho catoo down from the palace, and' took his 
sent upon tlio divau in the gityil pavillioii. 
All around him were thonsands of alavea, 
women beauleonsly apparelled,’- ncourliertf, 
Urulimins, citi/cns In the courtyard they 
were Using the seats circle ou circle,'-' tier 
above tier. Tho Boddhisatlve [ incarnated hs 
Guttila ] washed and anointed, had eaten of 
all manner of hnest meats ; and Into in hand 
he sat waitnig in liis appointed place/’ > ' i' 
The manners of tlie city-bred are contrasted 
with those of the country-bred in I. 125.' '' 
AUusions to * lawsuits, judges, and lawl 
courts are frequent in the Jatakas. The' trial 
scene of the hero Cbarudatta ' in Act IX of 
the i/ricr/mku^’Arr, written at the dawn of th^ 
Christian era, with its graphic description of 
suitors, lawyers, judges and nsseasors^ 
beats a remarkable resemblance to the pro- 
ceediugs in a modern court of justice, and the 
punishment prescribed for bearing false wit* 
11693 and encroaohnig on one’s neighbour’s 
boondariee in the Dharmdsutras, the Sam- 
hitas, and the Puranas would go to show that 
these failings Were as common auiong ‘men 
then as now. Indeed both 'Kafada and 
Brihaspati (circa Btli Century B. 0.) in deal- 
ing ivith 'the eighteen titles of^ law and the 
eight tliOUBand subdivisions thereof’ preface 
their discourses with a sigh of reg^t ior the 
long-past golden age, which like an ignis 
falum always recedes backwards and eludes 
pursuit, when mortals were* habitually vora- 
cious and strictly virtuous, nnd devoid of 
mischievous propensities and bent, on 
doing their duty alone. In such a^Satya 
Yuga, observe^ our samtly laivgivers, law 
courts nnd judicial proceediugs were un- 
known.t But in the age we are speaking of, 
such a happy state of things liad already 
become the dreaui of poets and jurists. In 
the MaliSsupina Jataka.J there is a pro- 
phecy of the -evil times to come when, kings 
shall uot appoint ‘to cuuits of,law and justice 

' *" 11 . 242 ‘ 

+ I i. Narada and Brihaspati. S. B, £. S. 
Vol. XXXIll. ^ - ' 

t I 77. 
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aged coQQcillors of wisdom and learning in 
the law', ‘judges shall take bribes from noth 
sides as thej sit m the seat of judgment,' 
and kings shall amass wealth ‘by cruahing 
their subjects like sugarcane in a mill and 
by taxing them even to the utmost farthing ' 
The tax, we learn from U 276, used to be 
paid in kind, and rice was measared out from 
the granary to pay the royal lax In II 17<>, 
We read of a monkey who was looking ‘very 
glum, like some one who had lost a thousand 
in some law suit’ In II 21S reference is 
made to a judge and a conrb of justice 
In the Dharmadhvaja Jataka* we read of the 
court house, of one who had lost a suit and 
of a corrupt judges II 2o7 gives a curious 
account of the election of a king by the 
courtiers, the best of fitness being his capa 
city to judge causes rightly in a law court. 
Here we learn that kings used to appoint 
judges to help them in administering justice 
it e also learo that if anyone committed a 
criminal offence, the accuser would pick up a 
stone or potsherd and say •»* Here is the king's 
officer, come alouc ' If any mau refused to 
go, he Was punished 

Buddha, as we know, treaded the path of 
self mortification as few else did, but found 
It Wanting In Ldwin Arnold's beautiful 
language, he found the kogts 

“Last so to Ine they dare not loie llieir 
life 

But plague it with fierce peoancea — t 
Und after be attained the supreme enlighten 
ment under the Sodhi Tree at baya, he laid 
down Ins great doctrine of the ^fiddle I’atb 
as follows* 

“And tl e Dlesscd One thns addressed the 
file Bhikshus These are tl e two extremes 
0 BbiLshas which he who has given op 
the world oxl^ht to avoid What are Iheec 
two* exlrctues y A life 311 eu to pleasures 
devoted to pleasures and lusts : this is defied 
lug sensual vul^r, ignoble and profitless 
and a life ^iven to uiortibcations tl is is 
painful Ignoble, and profitless. By avoidio^ 
these two extremes O llhikshns, tl e Tall a 

? ita lias gamed the knowledge of the M ddle 
ath wl ich leads to vvisJoui which conduces 
to calm to knowledge to the bambodbi to 
birvaua i 

• 11 .>0 ‘ 
t The Light of Asia Book V 
t Hahava^gs I 0 17— a b L & \ol 
XllI * 


In spite of the preaching of this noble 
doctrine, false ascetics (Ajirikas, dburta 
tapasas) abonnded in the age of the Jatakas 
Thu Kuhaka Jataka* describes the knavery 
of a rascally ascetic of the class which wears 
lodg, matted liair The Xomahamsa 
Jatakat describes a naked ascetic who 
covered himself with dust and ate cowdung 
and other refuse, and endured the extremity 
of heat and cold, scorched by the blazing 
suu in day and wet with driving snows at 
night As he Uy dying, the vision of 
hell rose before him and he realised the 
worthlessness of all austerities and ^hus 
learning the truth, vvus reborn m the heaven 
of the Dev as In the GodhS Jataka* we 
read of another anchorite who having been 
served with the meat of lizards, in those times 
a favourite dish, atijuired such a taste 
for It that with a mallet hidden nuder his 
yellow robe, he sit with a studied air of per 
feci peace waUhiug for lizards In I 144, 
the story is told ot certain Anvikas who 
practised fa e austerities painfully squat 
tiDg ou then hills, swinging in the air like 
bats recliiiuig on Ihorus, scorching them 
selves witl) U e bvH tires, and so forth, but 
fiodiog themselves no better for all their 
austerities, they straightway put out the 
bte . 

ihe prevalence of \ogic penances, and 
the new ideas, which had come into vogne 
since Buddha s time, regarding their futility, 
are both indicated in the above atones But 
such IS the vitality of our conservratism that, 
two Diillenumma and a half after Buddha 
preached his doctrine of the Sliddle Path, 
Sadfaus and baunyasia abound in India to-day, 
who like Tennyson s St Simeon Stylites of 
Thebaid, a pitiful blend of vanity and humi 
lity, groan out a wad of desjioudency to 
Heaven for the reward of Ibetr mcrti 
fication which never comes 
“I«ttf IS avail, just dreadful mighty Oodj 
This not bo all in vaia, that ihiice ten yearSi 
f hnee multiplied by superhuman paii'-s 
lu hungers and ui thirsts fevers and cold 
In coughs, aches, stitches ulcerous throes and 

cramps 

A eiga oetiv iit the me<ido w and the cloud 
Patient on this tall pdlar I have boruo 

! S I 

• J SO 
t I «4 
I I 
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Ra;n,-wiod, {rost,’Ucat, bail, dautp, and eleei, 

^ and ^uoTV ; 

And I bad hoped that ere this pciiod closed, , 
Thou wouldst have caught me up into thy rest, , 
Denying not these ■\vea\heT*beatea limbs 
Tbe meed ol saints, the ^Tblte robe and the palm. 


0 Jesus, i£ thou wilt not save jny soul, 

Who may be saved ? AVlio is it may bo saved ? 
^Vho may bo made a saint, i! I fail boro ? 

Sbbiv me the man hath suffer'd more than I. 

For did not all thy martyrs die one death ? 

..'{^...1 but I die here 

To-day, and rrliole years long, a life of death.’’ * 

", Aa^ already said, professors teacliiiic 
pupils at Taxila are frequbntly luotitioliedj* 
professors' teacluu[^ ' 
referred to.f The 


was allowed! ^Iti I. 126, .we , find > the 
daughter and nephew of the king of Benares, 
both aged sixteen years,) married to each 
otW. tin If. 103, we find a woman 'y married 
to her father’s sister's son. » The rules ._o! 
consanguinity were > evidently, not ', 80 / strict 
then as now, j. ' i!' 

The decision of i any i <\ueati0n rlby ! the 
votes of the majority was - a* * * § welI»KHOwn 
practice among Buddhist / monks. .In 'the 
introductory story ito i the Susima JStaka* 
we find that the peopld of Sravasti .having 
made a collection of nil the necessaries, 
disciples of Buddha and tli6 heretics were 
divided in counsel as to'who ahould ,get, the 
at* Benares are also coUectiom ‘Each party-stuck, to their point, 
usual formula is-‘a the disciples of the heretics vpting fcr the 


reierreu lo.! xue usual lurmuia is — a , 

teacher of world-renown with five hundred Buddha, for 


aUen'dad'oix their (eacuat by day, and at night 
they learnt of him ; but they who brought a 
fee ( SohSryabhSgadayaka ; were treated like 
eldest sons, and learnt in that mauner.ll 
, Caravans crossing deserts and travelling 
along forest-tracks in bullock carts, leaders 
of gangs of robbers ( cliorajeysthaka ) way- 
laying them, rich merchants and tiaders, 
chariots drawn by fine horses, horse and 
elephant trainers (liastipaka),cHTi’ers m ivory 
(dantakara ), srciuV or ' 


were in the majority. ' So their* plan was fol- 
lowed, and the disciples of the heretics could 
not prevent tbe gifts being i offered) to i the 
Buddha and his followet-s.’ _ Similarly ,in the 
introduction to the 11080111, lJ&taka,t,we find 
that a rich trader of Bajagriha having made 
a gift of ai perfumed robe to the monks, 
there was a discussion) .whether* the, elder 
Saripuira or Devadatla should .get lit. 
’'They made a division, and those who voted 


trade-guilds of artisans, for DevadatU were in the mojbrity. “So^_t 9 

^ two-storied houses, Devadatta they gave it. .[j ^ ^ jji( 

border insurrections, 'fights between tbe Slaves ( dasa ), especially > female slaves, 
neiglibonring kingdoms ot Kasi, Kosala and are freiiuently referred, to, along ,witbj, day 
Videba, landowners ahd professional men, labourers ( karmakira,). InT. 64, we read of 
mak 6 a rich and varied milieu for the stories a slave girl bought tor a hundred pieces, 
of the Jatakas. Ilere is a description of a In Katabaka Jitaka^.k^tbe son. of a temala 
famine in'Kfllinga : ‘There falls no rain, the slave pays : ‘The slightest' fault, and I shall be 
crops fail, there is famine: tbe people, starv- beaten, branded, imprisoned, and fed^l bn 
ing, disused and destitute, ate wandering alas-e’s > fate.* ? Under certain circumstances 
about wlw their little ones by the hand— they could obtain freedotn;§ As, pointed out 
Make rain for us, 0 King !•[ by Dr. Tick, however, in .-spite lot their low 

In I. 67, a widow of Kosala saye to ‘the status they ocenpied in i .Indian society a 
king 5 ‘III live, I can get another husband different position* trom that of- the idespised 
and another son, but my parents are dead, castes', for they could not, like fthe. latter, 
and I cannot get another brother.' ' This be regarded a's implir^l because' their work 
would seem to show that widow marriage brought them into close cbntafct' with their 

master .4 . T ' " 


• 1.71. 

t i.m ■ > 

t 1. 1-23, IJO, 119, 150. 
§ I1.16A 
!1 11.252. 

\ II. 276. 
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t 11.221. 
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§ Social Orsauisation Ac., p. 313. 
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BEVIEWS AND NOTICES' OE BOOKS 

I 'BooU i>t IhefoUutnng languages wdl be noltced A'^mese, Bengal!, En^lmh, Oiijarati, 
Hin h, Kanaretf, ilahfjahm, Marathi^ Ktpah, Orttja, Pitiiialt, SinHhi, Tamtt, Tehigit and 
Urihi Kiira^iap^s, jtfricdtcnh, sehoot and eolU^e text ho<U and thetr annnfaftmi^ fampTiM* 
and lenJlet*,Tcpnnls aj vutgnztne nrltrlt*, addre**^*, t ^ noliefd The reeeipl of 

boolis ^eceiK^l fof T«r4<w wM liol b« a,^iwuffe<infe<I»«or ai»i/ /bweJIo anwerea 
The reneio of an^ hook 11 nol guaranteed Book* •noiil I la sent io onr ofiee, addre^^d to Ihe 
Retieteer, tlio Ilindi Rer»<*t(vr, the Bengali Beneiecr, ele , aeronhng to the language of 
thehooks Ba (iihci»m of^liofik rerleir* and noheet ttill he frtiblithed ^BJilor, if. B. ^ 


' EN’llIilSn 

T«oc«jUT 3 risoM TUB ViovTr* P/T KrMna 
Sirant Jiwr, Jf A,BI ,JPgh Court Tih«i« 
reUj, S fioUt Pp JSl Ptta: not knuien 

It IS A nopalar pr«s«atatiOQ o( tlt« basic 
pBioeipUs at Uie VManta Acconlini; to tlio 
aothor, tie V«danl(C Absolato * liu mlimnt in 
lUoU tlie infinite captwit; to raatnfest lUelt 
TUia poUntuil it cUUd tU SUaAti 

The whole aoiiem i« the rneoiteitAtion of Hi* 
Shakti. The omierso M not therohire <liffefent 
from the AbsoUte ( it is tlia tAtoe nndet 
hniitetione of tuime atkI form ’ ( p Sb > 

Tur ro«E« TIocsf *T rATUAXtot tr M\rt J 

(?AlirB£Lt ■— /’uI/kAfI bv Ihe tVomeii * Chrflntn 
Triipeeaue* Inioi o/jnhr, Tnehtfne hlta 
Pi 15S Pnee fjF 1 9* 

the subtitle of the book is "W I st Some Girls 
of India Wron^l t br Prayer ' 

It IS a book of CKrtsttsn Misston ainl Tesipet^ 
ence Work 

t MtHESklTAMIU GuCAnII 

Thr itR'cs or BoMsir By B JU'xtler, S J, 
T\ B,F L. S nulJ r >rjihi*i ft, P. .U P .V 
Pfoii,\^Pe< BJ4n ^ St Ta«rf» Cvltr^ 

PowiAiw I> 3 rtmiorriroti 1 CA.BomNj/ 
ISSi 

We ore sorry there has been loog delay in 
BQticinj* this eseelhot hasdbook^onbasnio? 2 
rohmrvU ami IS black and white plates ami At 
text li|{Qrea The authors hare eparwl no pains 
to rollect thematenaU of the roluiae avl bestowed 
aa amnnst of care and disvnminatinir jedj; 
meat in desctihin^ the ferns for which all lorere 
9 f this class of plants will romsin thankful 

The number of genera (5-tl aline indiratea 
that BoPibar Is rery Tich In ferns. Of c o urse 
they cannot be expected in larpe nnTftbep* «e»ry» 
where. JTmn Uahahaleswar southwards the raim 
fall is ths heariest Here *'id whieherer d lertim 


tl«« eye gates, it meets with fcnia — ferns in great 
prafesinn, forms in great variety, ferns m the 
ifeh hnmas, ferns on the damp rocks, ferns on 
the tranks of trees, in short, ferns at erery point 
of xaiitage" ^et the^ received little attention 
on the part of botanists and amatenra. The 
aathors la>e sngzested two reasons for this 
negteit One is that the plants are sot fonnd 
jostnearthe centre of homan eoiomeive, bat 
are fonnd in rather inaccessible parts of the 
Presidency Tie sccorxl i* the difiicalty that 
generally csperiencnl in the irlentifi^atinn. We 
might add another T1 ere are few botanists and 
fewer atnaieara Ifnst of os do net care to 
observe and stodr natare, perhaps becaote she 
baa been so lasish in hsr favonrs This neglect 
i« of coom* deplorable and there is yet no si,^ of 
impmvemrat lor instance Pram's Beog^ 
Plants bas li^en long out of pnat and mitl cr 
the stndenU of liotany at the oniTcrsities 
nor the general public lave ronplalneit of the 
delay m bnogmg out a new edition OLlhatn • 
Manual of the Geology of India has ecitber been 
rcvisml and pul lished nor reprinted jn its oU 
form Watt s Dictiorjiry of tbeLcononiwPro- 
duefs of Imlia has been a ranty, and even Lis 
ComisettMal Prodacts cannot bo had at Uie price 
A *wb<s i®vrsfb Wiuts*. 

Be il noted, all these were published at 
rovertiment expense for the benefit of the public 
Ccientifc progress is unhappily very stow m 
our country, and one potent causoof tins is found 
in the absence of facility for getting acquainted 
with what has been already known. Craiing 
for fcrwwleilce must bo generated, and one way 
of doing Iht-s IS to ptoco before (he public, 
popular as well as technical handbooks to the 
carsoot branches of knowledge There must be 
'Vuefea” to lead the general readers to the realm 
of natare, and form an army of amateurs with 
hobby ta particular directKius. People Cock to 
Oarjeeling some for pleaasra and some for 
beahb < is snliraly new and cspti 
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\atvn" Miucl IS tiesli to receive new 110*48 nnl 
ea^er to increase its store of mformation It hat 
a splendid oppoitunity la nflonlcd for instilling 
into tlie minds of the Msitora an idea of the 
rocTvS forming the lull sides, the story of their 
formation the meleorologj, ilorv anl fnruia 
characteristic of t?c place 7 hero aro ferns* ^ 
heantiful ferns and there are professional fern* 
collectors who oncil their existence to faropoan 
tounsts anl sell drieil apcLimens as cnrioH tii 
— the travellers from the plains Wo repeal, what 
vast opportunities are lost for the ujftnsion of 
knowledge The reason is, otit Education Depart 
ment does not recognise 11 e necessity of ed“c*t 
mg the people, hut is satisfied with schools and 
colleges only Amon^ these ngnm, there are 
seldom any moans aaopted to raise tl e level of 
general knowledge Wl on such is the case 
w 6\cryaidis weleomo by -which the defect may 
) he remedied, however htlle In the matter of 
I ferns there are of course Beddome 3 works So 

IS Hookers Flora of British India But they 
are not meant for general students foi whom 
floras of particular places are required 

Nor should these he as barren and dry as 
Pram s Bengal Plants which is practically a 
synopsis of Bengal Flora which only a botanist 
eaa cse An iilmost ideal flora for amatoore is 
Koxburgh a Flora Indica which has contmned 
to espy popularity since its flrst pnblicaiion 
Unfortunately no new edition with modem 
synonyms has been publisiied and t) ere is yet 
an Indian plains flora wnuted 

The authors of the present volume have done 
well by giving an account of the structure 
and life history of ferns Tlie section on the 
distribution and habitats will bo read with 
interest and ll e hints on the quUuation of 
ferns ivill attract many n reader fond of garden 
mg The book with Cooke a Bombay Flora 
ought to satisfy the general demand for know 
leiige of the plants of the Western Preaideocy 

J.C Ri\ 

Fecit Qatiiering Bj BibinJranaih Taffort 
India 1 Edition Ifaewn/an § C^ 1923 Fe 1 

Loves s Girt avd Cbossivc By Bahuifni 
anti rajorr Jurlian Edition fifarmiffan t Co 
1923 Lt 1 

StraT Bisns Fj RahndranalhTaaore, Ittlmn 
E Ilf ion Jfort>i7Ian5 Co 1923 lit leneh 

These volumes of Rabindranath Tagores 
works have Wn issued in tlo cheap l^ian 

Million of the poet s works, and Indian lendem 
will largely avail themselves of tins opportunity 
of purchasing tl em at a small pnec Wlilewe 
are thankful to the pnhlishors for I ringing the 
price within the means of the many, we cannot 
but remark that they do not give the readers «U 


Urtt they pioinisc In S/mi/ JJiu/s wo have it 
on the title page ‘ IVith frontispiece by Willy 
Pogany” But this frontispiece is nowhere to 
ho found 

III J nere Gift ai I Ctots hq, the name of the 

G }t Dwijtndralal Roy is mis spelt as Dnycndra 
Roy , 

Abwinjkimai Guo'^t 


PifUVLTIt TrASSCRiniONS »K0M IvHAN 
LiMcvoEs A Brin Sketch ov Bi\(^ali Puo* 
XETite Bj Sfoiiti Klittar Chafhrjt, Jf -4 
( Galtn/fa ), D I iff ( Aow Jmi J 


As a Philologist, Dr Chatterji holds a 
unique position among Ills countrymen and now 
as & well trained phonetician lie 1 as como to ns 
Tilth a proseut in the form of the two pamphlets 
mentioned above So far as our information 
goes, he is tlie first scliolir who Las successfully 
studied the phonetics of the Bengali language 
Indeeil, we expect mneh of him 

The first of tlieso two pamphlets gives us 
as the veiy title shows the phonetic transenp 
tions of almost all the Indian la^unges, both 
Aryan and Dmvidian, including ^nhalese to 
gether with translation into Liighsh t Thexe 
aro made m the alphabets o£t1 e /nfernafieiml 
FAontlic isiccinfiaii, I lancc and London •* 

To tlie Second pamphlet the author deals 
with the Bengali phonetics And in doing so 
he has ns is naturally expected from him, 
bixiDght to light some facts wl ich were unknown 
hitherto For m«tance, 2 is generally known as 
dental in Bengali, but, as Dr Chatterji has 
pomteil out, It 1 as clearly two sounds, dental 
and cerebral, the former being in tl e words 


like vt fff, f/lM, *Jac-dye , and the latter m 
*3^^, ♦ Un ‘upside down’, and such other words, 
I e when it is followed by n cerebral f ( T ) 
Compare the sounds of the two 2 b m the Fnirlish 
word little 

Tlie author has shown in the second pamphlet 
( pp 16 17 ) that there are tu enly five diphthongs 
m Bengali, but we could not understand lum 
here A diphthong means a union of two 
vowels pronounced in one syllable But 
lave we any euch sound m tie word 
TU1T «Jr, 'boon companion' P Originally here 
are two syllables t nndydr (to indicate syl 
lal lex a hyphen IS employed after them) And 
thM nre pronounced separately In two syllablex 

and thus there is no diphtl ong at all The case 
15 t«o Fame uifh the foil iwing words cited hy 

him tTXJl di-o , 'give', ^vfl, jf o , <go’ tVT, 
tier or , ‘husband s younger brother , uviT, sa i/il , 

,wi S'' •‘^'‘'H’RWAxhed-.givr) A„ 
well In all these -words there is no diphthong 
** "ro pronounced m Bengal 


eoond, as they n 
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Dr ChatUrji writes two small paragraphs 
ahont the triphthon^al eomhinalions aofl tetraph 
thongal groaps fonnd in nauve words hot wc 
wish he had explained and illnstrate*! them 
One of the most striLing eharactcristies of 
spolcen Bengali pointed out by Dr Chaklorji is 
that it has a habit which he rightly calls bisio- 
nm or (IiNiefn#?)! (dri tnfitrnla W) i**A normal 
Bengali wowl takes two time beats, or units of 
time, or more In the ease oi monosyllabic 
words there IS a lengthening of theeyllahfe ,nntl 
polysyllables aro cut short or divided into gtonps 
of syllables whieli take each the wmnalired 
length Of tvBse’ fp 18^ For example »t, toHLe 
letter 'Kk evidently here era two mom, '*!▼, 
l<e k ir, here, two, there arc too Hiorai (i + 1 J 2) , 
WTlfaar, apardiila, *a kind of flower*, pro 
nonnced as opiljiffl, each ol the two parts 
eontaining two mor® (5+li»i) D“t does 
thia rale hold good always i Ihe aaawcr eeems 
to bo in the negative For, mark the time beats 
inwards each as lot, ‘an onomstopoetic 
feeble sooud of cutting or bilin» (as tu 

‘|[»i{ fcnnyd IxioKfflvdo . it bit with the 
sodikI hil ) , tup, ‘an onomatopoetic roand of 
falling of a smalt thing’ ( as la ^ flrfrw 

ijfV* am id hip larii^a jtU padila, ‘the 
mango fell down into the water’ ) WT waf 
‘an onomatopeetic sound of hreaVing' (as in *> 
«evirrW2 flftgf »nf«^ «f%9, « kalamU ♦not 
Jennjd hhnnija phtWa ‘he broke the pen with 
the sound rtftt’ Fvidently each of the above 
wonls bears Only one mora for itself The case 
islhesame when soch onomatopoetic words are 
repealed together e g ^ han fcoa, as in 
tan hao Xanyd jlMn/ecXe. ’it 
tarns ronnd with the eoond ban ton , w^ 

»han skna, as in sr^ uTSni xR;’*; #Aan 

ska i kflntfti tains lakileckte, 'tl e wind is blow 
log with the sound il an sluin' etc Contrast 
■ru'wWii^himiioriimwa.btiftjSk^wesfv ma Via», 
‘Lemp’, and soon Undoubtedly these wonls 
have two monc each. 

The pamphlets are very small ones, no doobt 
hot their value is to be judged not by their sire 
but the things they contain These who arc 
interested in phonetics should read them and 
we can say their labour will be repaid 

ViDHrsniiniipv BEiTracHarrA 
k 

Co-oriruno\ asn the proriiM or Ux 
KMPtOTXKVT Caplatn J 11 Ptfawt Pwe- 
tua annas 

A number bf articles written by Captaia 
Petawi for the “Capital ' 1 as been reprinted 
10 pioiphlet form by the editor: of that 
paper m order to gain supporters for the 
41—0 


Captains scheme lof pilaeationil colonies ft 
appears that experience has led the Captain to 
considerably mWify his original sehemo winch 
was hardly adapted to the conditions of Indian 
life It could Iianlly have been expected that 
Indian parents wonlil ron'cnt to the removal of 
boys of tender years from their family stirronnd 
inga to be trained in distant geitlemenls. Also 
the difficulty of tho initiAl capital expciiclitnre 
for the purmiase of land, buildiugs, machinery, 
etc, wonll have been almost [insuperable 
Started with burrowed capital, the settlements 
might easily degenerate into Capitalistic oigam 
rations in which the children would iba little 
belter than wage sLiies— the only difference 
being that the wages in this case would be 
pa«t lu kind instead of money A system of 
agncnUnral and industrial edncatioii in snhncbap 
6rbool«, conpled with part tune employment 
that would not rcmoic the boys altogether from 
thoir family sniToundiogs— such as seems to he 
ID contemplation now— would really ho tlio 
l)eit thing lor the children of the < working 
cla<ses employed in city areas The schemo 
would n>t altatli largo numbers of middle class 
boys for whom it could not hold out sufficiently 
bngtit future prospects aud thus it would not 
materially luflnence the acute problem of puddle 
classauemploymeut, bnt if sncesssful would 
confer substantial benefits os tho lower sections 
of the commODity I7e hope the Hundred 
Citizens Appeal will bear fruit and no time 
will be lost 10 giving the scheme a proper 
trial 

Ov THP THsonse or Free Ttinr ' avd 
pKOTEcrlO^ — A ScavxT avd a Oamersv j By 
Fdhian U Fo» fior’i Asd Lttiurer at JIan 
delshojslLolan Sfoc^Mlii P S Atny J Sort, 
Lid , Lendon 

Starting with the ptopoaitwn that most 
Free Traders freely admit tho theoretical odran 
tages of Froteetioa as a fiscal policy for certain, 
special purposes, though j,eneraIJy these aims 
<BD be furthered much better and with less dis 
adi-unUga by other means the author, who ap 
appears to b«*n out and out fi-ee trader, goM 
ou to etamvne and point out tho underlyin'^ 
fallacies of some of the most important argu 
meats against I ree Trade advanced by Schinoller, 
KeDcabeiger, Seligman, Philcppovicb, Grnntzel, 
and other economists Ha al'o does not 
aobsertho to the views 1 eld by many eco 
nomtsls that the national dividend may 
be leas under s system of free trade than noder 
Froiechoo, or that it may sometimes bo 
necessuTT or expedient to adopt a policy of 
Protection to encourage * infant’ or ‘ key’ 
industries, to prevent damping by foreign pro 
dnees, or to i^nence the demand of consumers 
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Heargaos the qncsliou from a purely thcore 
tical stiuid point 

1 EcoNOMicrs 

Risnt Bawim CuAM-i t Bij Fr AurolinJo 
GUse {Pralartal Ptilh^hiug JToiw, ChatuUr 
nagoro) 

Snjufc Aurohmclo Glio«o pays hero a noMo 
offering of praise to tho memory of Binkim 
Chandra Chalterjce, drawing attention not only 
to Ilia i inlolleelual Mrtucs and great Iilemry 
achie\einents, hut also to his lofty patriotism 
as embodied in his writings Iho song of 
Banih iVo/ernTn will keep his memory green nil 
o\er India, o\en i! his other literary achieve 
ments do not rereivo adequate recognition 
Siijul Anrohmdo Ghose has given two lieantifnl 
voraionsof the pieeo in rnghsh.ono in prose 
and another ui verse The verse translation 
begins thus— 

Jlothcr, I how to thee ’ 

Rich w ith thy hurrying streams, 

Bright with thy orchard gleams. 

Cool with thy winds of delight, 

Bark SoUis waving, Mother of might. 
Mother free ’ 

If, in spite o! their success, these lines are 
thought somewhat defective m literalness nt 
translation, hero is the more aceunte version 
IB prose 

I hew to thee, mother 
Richly water^ richly fruited. 

Cool with the winds of the south, 

Dark with the crops of the harvests. 

The 2Iotl er 

A beautiful coloured portrait of Bankim 
Chandra and a verse piece in his praise enhance 
the value of the booklet, the whole impression 
being very pleasing 

Murmuring laughter and heart casing 
tears 

And tender thoughts and great and the 
compeers 

I Of lily and jasmine and melodious birds. 
All these thy children into lovely words 
Re changed at will and made soul 
moving books 

The lines are undoubtedly after the manner 
jof Swinburne, but probably they contun more 
sober odlierence to truth 


oxcelleut incjnoirs aie, it IS lulcresling to note, 
wntten by tho author of the ; Cpcfuu btate 
itanvat, an infornung pnhhcation winch no 
visitor to Cochin should miss reading if ho vnsh- 
PS Ins travel in that part to bo rich m know* 
ledge Tho two Dinans, fatlcr and son, were 
responsible Iwtncon them for tho successful 
lulministmtion of tho State dnnng 1840—1671), 
a period of more than a generation, and their 
lives are full of lessons for students of politics 
and administration to-day, besides the human 
interest they po^oess ns rerords of two persona* 
litics distinguished by high principles of personal 
conduct and loyalty to thejr &tntc ^\o wish 
wo had more biographies of this kind of the 
many eminent Iiuluins who have distinguished 
themselves in various branches of national life 
ID modern times 

The FiCiiAMri) April Sj the -Author of 
Elt-aheth and Her German Garden ( Afnciiitl/an’s 
Bmjnre Lilrari/) ■ 

A few ladies join to have a holiday m some 
lonoly castle along the shores of the mediterra* 
ncaa— the heautilul climate and natural econcry 
have a soothing efteet on them Their diKon« 
tents wear out, they are reconciled to tho world 
nod coroe back to its hustle in a spirit of peace 
and happiness—that is briefly the story of tho 
DOve) It IS attractive) Inougb as far ns it goes 
and tbeiu IS nothing Improbable in the central 
fact ol the story, bat we are afraid the* htitbor 
has mi<sed the great possibilities of the eitu' 
ation. Being only a social novel in prose, it 
was probably not possible to rise to the lyno 
bciguts of bhelley s EjAptyehtdion and the 
lioliday seekers could not be made to esclaim 
m the manner of the poet 

There is a path on the sea’s azure floor. 

No keel has ever ploughed that path 
before , ■' 

The halcyons brood around the foamless 
isles , 

• • • * 

Say, my hearts’ sister, wilt thou sad with 
mo? j 

But surely some elemenf of romance would 
have been welcome As it is, the novel is pen 
lously near being felt sotaewhat tame and 
insipid c t ] ( 


Dewvv Sakkuvm Me\ov Diwai. Sawsara The Clerks and Othep Post Office Tales 
Aelijuta IfcKon (T' Suttdara BH iunoeeni Sousa {Iloihaiig AnUesarta, Pnee 

Iyer 5 Sons, Trichur ) Bs 18) 

Recollections of a delightful winter holiday Antony Trollope’s life long service in > the 
amidst tho palm fnnged lagoons of Cochin come Post OfEce did not prevent his being a success 

to this writers mind ns he begins to review ful novelist and novels flowed from his pen 

these biographical studies of two eminent olmost with the regularity with which Utters 

statesmen who laid the foundations, decades are delivered at the Pdst OfSco window thon"-li 

back of the present prosperity and settled necessarily at longer intervals. Rut then Tie 

government of the Cochin State These did not commit tho mista^ of conGningjliis 
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liooks lo llib litd and almospliere o! llie post 
ofiice, as this author has unfortunately done, 
'nith results that can be easily guessed Two 
ideas, laudable in themselves, but somewhat 
inconsistent with the ends of delightful story* 
telling obsess the wntec oi these stones One 
is that service m the postal department must 
not be looked doss n as infenor to anything else 
in tbe world, and the other is that there shonid 
be lessons of morality preached to the reader at 
every step Obsessed by these two, hia imagi 
nabon is not given full play and consequently 
it has become difficult for the stones to please 
the general reader, however inteiesting they 
might be to tbe postal officials and to those fond 
of sermonising m fiction IVithiu these serious 
limitations the author has done well The 
atones are well written and the writer has been 
actuated by the highest moral motives in their 
composition 

^ P SESUaDBI 

CiTBCa Jlr-PaoDicrw avo rTititinov of 
WlBTBi S K iiiUra, U ^ Pnte Ite 

I 8 Pnhliih^d by Kahpndii Gl oth, * ArxAi 
£iiinpa<la ’ Officfi SI, Sulrapar P<jad, Hana 

'Books of this type are always welcome 
because they draw our atleutioo to chances not 
availed of a^ resources cunuing to waste The 
book coutaius a fair amount of informatioo It 
could bave been improved a great deal by tbe 
addition of illustratioua in tbe teat ahowisg 
visually the vanons methods employed, us tbe 
descriptions ere not very clear to th« layman 
A thorough proof correction and a revision of 
(he test also wosld have been very ueefo) All 
tbe Butoe it deserves attention from everyone 
interested in cottage industries 

K N C 

Tbe Weitil Iauvi or Somi Imiia uitu 
S cEciiL IlErrRivcE TO Spsciss or tcovouK. 
iKPOETiMHi i T 1' JlaniaXnsfuKl Aymr, D A 
Pullettu 1^0, 12o Agricultural Tetcarrh Intlitvle, 
Pufo. Pnee Lirpte vne Cvctrnmcal PnaUny 
Inn, CaicHtfo 

TTiat little weevil which is oftcti found in 
a handful of stored rice or any other grams, 
belongs to the insect family CurcidionKFae and 
thoQsauds of species Of this family are distnbnted 
all over the world In this ImUetia the authoc 
has brought tr^tber a Iwt of all species of 
bonth Indian weevils, that have so fsr been 
wotted out , and as autb, Ibis pnbbcaiion may 
be very useful to the bntomologista. As the 
nee weevil, ouo of the well known jBcmbersof 
the family, 18 alone responsible, according to the 
author “for the loss of mflliocs of rupees worth 
of stored grains all ever Icdia and Homui,' one 
vvpects that the publication will have eonethisg 


to say on the means o! combating the pest 
Bnt, it may be that this is only a pari of the 
preliminary study of the weevil fauna, and at a 
later date, let ns hope, the Agricultural Besearch 
Institute at Pusa inll be in a position to give 
us » definite, method of controlling tbe insect 
pest I 

NAflrVDEAVATU GA^GUly 

Blcucntart Hvbitss — -Py Bihanlal BhatUa, 
31 Sc , aiul PremnalJi Bun, 3{B,B S — Puhlishers, 
Lm jmans Greeri j Co ~-Pnce Be 1 8 

Tins IS a small book of 141 pages treating 
of the elementary principles of Hygiene and 
tbeir practical application to conditions of Indian 
towns and villages and Indian homes. It is 
primarily intended as a text book for th^ 
hlatncnlation course in tbe Pnnjab and other 
parts of India, bnt as a copy of the syllabus for 
tbe Punjab is not appended to the book, we can 
not say bow far it eooforms to tbe syllabus 
The Hygiene conrse for tbe Calcutta University 
IS higher and wider than that treated ia the 
book . 

Ibe book is written i» simple Buglish and 
in essy style aod contains nieful luformation 
about Air Water Food, Beverages, Infections 
Diseases and Disinfection, Disposal ofBefuse, 
Personal Hygiene dc which would benefit a 
beginner in the study of Hygiene The printing, 
paper and tbe general got op of the book aru 
quite good, although there are a few printing 
mistakes hero and there 

M e regret to notice a few isaccnraeics and 
omissions in the book, whvcli, we hope, to see 
reclibcd lo its next eilitioo On page 77, the 
percentage of fat in humau milk has been shown 
as 4 wl ereas it is never so high and is usually 
below 3 Then ou page 99, J, C^tllals of salt 
bave been recommended as tbe average daily 
allawance for one person winch o^iuanly 
ehonld not he mote than 2 CfiUal 

The picture of milk (page 76) is not accurate 
Milk globnles, as seen nnder tbe microscope, 
are not of oiol or enitf shape bnt are always 
circular 

The methods recommended for yirrifieclion of 
vater does not include ‘ Chlorination ’ which 
must be considered as an important omission 

ITe have no donbt that the book will prove 
usefol to students and general readers 

CflcviLAi. Bose 

BKNGALI 

SlxcCETli 7 runslafrd b j bgieailralumCT Kar, 

BAt Prtc' Le 1 OrietUal Prere Calcutta 

The metrical translation of a foreign drama- 
fore gn act as liengah IS to Eau'knt or even as 
German is lo Engli'h, bnt lolallj aben in the 
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geniBS oE its langnago ftnS in cnitnral en\iron» 
raent asEuglisli IS to Bengali— is a licroie tasV 
in Vihich tlio chances o£ sacccss arc in mvcreo 
ratio to the genius oE the poet sought to be 
rendered And yet, it our Tnotlier tongue is lo 
be onnthed by incorporatin" the best literatore 
ot the TTorld, some of our literary men, nell 
qualified for tho ivork, must nnderlaho the 
patriotic task liven the foremoBt literary men 
of Lnglaud, like Carlyle, have not disdained 
such ivork Goethe was made known to the 
average English reader through his translations, 
and Shakespeare, thtough translation, is almost 
as much at home in Germany ns among the 
rnglish speaking races Those nho have read 
Mr Ears critique on Rabindranath, written 
before he became world famous, know that our 
translator understands poetry and can discrinii 
\ Date between, a trno and a false note, a disctimi 
nation which is essential in a metrical translator 
of afforeigu poet This has enabled Mr Kar 
to suit biB language to the occasion, and render 
the gay of the vi itches' cauldron and the grave 
of hlaobeth’a soliloquies lu a style closely f^lon 
log the original His language is more cliaste 
and dignified, and Ins reiidonug is far more 
litervl, than that of Ginshchandra Ghose, and 
this IS no small praise for one who Iiad to 
compete with the author of eo many ongiiial 
dramas who was also a master of the liistrionie 
art To Bengali studeuts of who want 

to grasp the spirit of the greatest dramatist 
that the modern world has produced, the present 
translation will be useful To those Bengali 
readers who are unable to follow Shaktspearo in 
Ills native garb, and must perforce remain 
content with a vernacular reuderiiig approaching 
us closely as possible to the original in sense, 
Und embodying as much of its spirit as is 
possible through an alien medium, we eon safely 
recommend llr Ear's translation Wo hope 
he will continue to place the treasures of 
Shakespeare before his conntrj men in their own 
language, and v>o wish him every snccess in lus 
enterprise 

BlULIOrillLE 


MARATHI 


BhAFATITA SUASAVTAUDHATl ORIvDIAV AdMIM 
tTFATiOv, Past I Zfy r P Y«ie PuhhtJier «ot 
vientioned Pp SOI Fnce Pe 1 8 


This is a most opportune nnhlication The 
whole of India is crying 1 oaisely for Swarajya 
Bnt few among them appear to Lave any clear 
idea of the nature of their demand or of the 
places where tho shoe pinches in the present 
administrative system Iho present btwk will 
give them ^oiue true idea of Indian politics Tlicto 
are^hooks and books written on the subject ere 
S tor inquiring students, but they ate mostly 


onesided, according to tho biassed ^judgment 
ofthowriter Tho present l>ook gives a conciso 
bnt^slewatic staloment of arguments on both 
sides from works like those of Strachey, llbcrt, 
Anderson and othfer Anglo-Indian authors on 
the one hand and of Aiyangar, Kale, Suha and 
Eolkar on the other and has spared no 
pains lu giving correct and up tonlate infor 
tnntion on each important topic— excepting 
chapter VII in which some errors have crept in 
Bnt tho author is conscious of them nnd promises 
to revise that chapter in tho second volume, 
which, let us hope, will soon bo published It 
will deal with Village Admmistration, Local 
Self Goveniment, Edncation, Civil Service, 
Army, Indian States and other important 
subjects nnd a general renew of tho whole situa- 
tion With statistics, etc IVo Iiavo no doubt tbe 
Maratbi roiding publib will give a hearty 
welcome to Una publication and its snccessoi; 

The English title of the book is ‘The Sweet 
and Short Indian Administration ' I\o confess 
our inability to understand its moaning i Dues 
the wonl ‘sweet* aiiticipvte the author's 
judgment on tho present admiiiistratioil P and 
what IS meant by the word ‘short’ m tbe said 
title P Hoes the author mean to make short of 
the burcaucralie government as is desired by the 
whole of India ? 

Hindi Suusdak or ‘Acoi-aimance wjtk lUi. 

LiNctACE OF THE SiyAiujTA’ % ‘J'niulfrit’ if 

Stuttj PiilUsho'^the author hiniself i Pp 
l7o Puce 1 8, 1 

Wo do not wish to enter into tho discussion 
whether Hindi or any one Indian vcrnvcular 
will be the language of Swarajya. It will 
euthce to suy tliat It is a too far off qnestion 
The present book aims tO assist such Mabratta 
people who desiro to liavo a rutiuiiig acquaint 
unco with Hindi, which, thanks to the efforts 
of Mahatma Gandhi, has now begun to be 
studied ID all Indian provinces The book, will 
no doubt servo the purpose intended to some 
extent Misprints and incorrect forms on»ht to 
be cRTCfally avoided in books for beginners 
But the author and printer both seem to havb 
been, uegl^ont in this respect The following 
mistakes have ocenrred to us m our hapbasard 
survey of the book — 

for ( p forTl%^ 

(p 10), (p 70), for 

( p 4C ) *nv for *tt«r ( p 41), for f?«n*T 

( p 120) , Ac 

Exercises for translation, parallel Hindi 
and Marathi proverbs, and extracts given from 
standard Hindi works greatly enhance the valnb 
of tbe book. It e have no hesitation to recbni 
mend tl 0 book for those who desire to learn 
Hindi through the medium of Marathi. 

V G Apie 
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' UBDU. 

DiU Axit. li j itnuhnrt 3foha»xu aJ i/«K.> t 
ifa^urt try Dojrof- .-l/MaA, iToWinl 

Ka^ar, Liiclnoie I'rtc*- Af 4 

This book IS a eollectioa ol leu poems ot itan 
laoa Mahti ' 

Tbe Ectlior is a well known ^gcre in the hetd 
of Urdu litcrstnte Hon an essayist, a poet, 
am] almtorian Maolana Mahvi writes \er 7 

beantifol, and pliilosuphiea! poems Her* 

IS a translstion of some t>( his verses — 

Hshvi, liOiT eau those who are not eonsciocis 
of IhtK OTfu sorrow, fear Iho tretUiesof others f 
IVe saw the walks of gardens and the forest, 
also the fan of Nature's varietj 

O mj* truth knowing eye, on arcoant ot thee 
I saw the refleetiou ot the hirst IWanty in at! 

S II If 

, TELEaU 

*’Sri Jtcj<s /u07« Aorrm/ra Pall‘jlfnth*la 
b^aJnkttP 

TboA.!! R Society, itaiahmatidry.basdono 
signal tervire to tho Andhra commonity by 
usnisg this bnlletio Jt was a stroke of good 
Inek that they remembered Ibe good oU 
Rata Karendra's Coronation day and hit opon the 
bnlliant idea ol eommemoratiag this great king e 
repnlatioa. lamiihcd as it has been to a great 
estent by the halo cast by the 'Sarangadbsm 
legend round him The society has not only 
socceeded ingnmg qoietos to this nnhistonca) 
and impoMible legend Lot it lias inculeutally 
acliiof ed the object of poariug a flood of l>gbl ou 
the early days of tho basterii Cbalokyan ralers. 
the sUte of the Telegn langnage at that time 
and the literary and caltnral twilioa ot tbut 
period Andhra history is a romparalitely 
untrodden Eeld and it is interesting to note that 
these essayists attempt to elacidate it from diS 
(rent poiots of view 

Both the President and the Secretary of tl 0 
?fta.'ot^Hisw'a>’wcongvs^dii«{i on'Cneir odnTvrfv 
ttgahle enei^y and w tsdom in eecanng the coUab 
bcration of specialist contnbotors who^eal au- 
thoritatively with the several subjects they have 
dilated opon Out of the whole lot of 25 essays, 
prominence should bo given to the three e«ssys 
whieh aUempl to make a comparative study of 
the Xeloga language of Nannayyabbaitn s time 
( the eonriier ol Kaja IlajaNarendra wbo immor- 
talised bimselfby wnlmg the Etlh Vedamu as 
the Dharatamn is styled ) with that of thetnoderu 
day These essays aro bound to l»e long 
They serve not only as a model for conslrnctive 
criticism but they also contain weighty tomatks 
‘‘that on tho outstrelched forefinger ol tune are 
bourf to sparkle like geos for ever” 

^ ant of space forbids me to deal senafsin 


wilb the vanoQS essays and point out the ortgimil 
contnbotions of these learned writers Those 
who aro intersted m tho advas-ement cf the 
Andhra country will do well to read this book 
nod I recomaend this book particahrly to the 
■todent popnUtion to whom it will serve as an 
inspiration for patient work and the line of action 
they Lave to panos m tho field ofhistniica] 
meareh and literary study It does not matter 
from what angle — he it the historical, literary or 
cnltoral aipict — tho bnlletin is approachei! 
Any consideration of it rcteals rich msUrial 

JJ KA1UC1I1^DIIA lUO 

•Jasiil 

KactHiaa T STUtii 1 Tbini? Z*raiita H'j 
Panlit C li PadmanaVn JijtrtCoiwhahrt N’t* 1 
77* benn 100 Pnee AV / 

Tho anlbor claims for hie work many oscoU 
Icncee whicli we fear are at any rate very modi 
osaggerated, if uot ontme 

The drama that cannot be put «u the stage 
loses much of its valoo and we nave ju this aome 
aoch aceiics that will have cither to bo omitted 
or oodi&ed wlieii the play is acleil 

Tberu is no noble ssutiment or lofly ideal 
prowling tho whole work l\e have on tho 
other hand low morals like gambling and oautch 
parties not only pnirtiiod bot also encouraged 
The Broad ^ irMan does sot even feel sorry (or 
(be ojJ cODilsct o( his li\>ther>iti law and the 
play affords only omtesirakle examples of iio 
valnc, il uot of positive barm Tho author has 
not saecreded lu muling an elTcctivh improsvioii 
of even bis main theuo that chastity ought tu 
be valocd highly and preserved at any cost 

The aathor has lu (his work created a world 
ofliiaowo when uot only learned men but also 
women, clildrcnanl some menials talk only lu 
verso not of high tilings bof of things ordiunry 
and sometimes even silly Tbo language of some 
of Uiocbsnvcters and esjiecially thatof tho 1 unch 
back apjiears (o be unnatural ILe manner 
vft wifcry vA-Vir, IZ-vcuforvicu •cifro Vias vwv ice vft 'Aing 
Vmda IS quite uncoiiYincing Tbo explanation 
of all details and no imckground has hardly left 
any room tor the display of dramatic art 

Tina work IS a faiinro even as a mere litcrory 
production TLo style is cloivcish and alliteratipg 
throughout as that of iiuklamala 

Avn-At or IrvoBivci *r tug DcRSiR or Kvow- 
lapoi; Pj P r dfanikka A'aicker, U h U C I 
Pp 6-*-S3 Pr%r« ml gxrtxi 

This IS apparently a humorous essay ou Tgno 
nsce and is wntlon in very bcanliffll 
Tamil by the learned scliolar of Tholkappiam 
There is no mention and not even a suggestion 
of ttio Kaulhali worship ol TholVappiazn in the 
whole essay and the author’s claim that he has 
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inwto it intelUgiUo cten to 

prcpo^ilorooB. Tlio cxptVBstan In «i‘\crnl plncM 
may to impartial cje* appear to cxl«il>»t Iwl 
taste. 

Tl\c arvtlior’e oxplatvatioti «n ampliUetl pro* 
fico to this iHorh, hohiin- as ho liis'sn htph 
position not only in Uio ollicial life hut nl»o in 
the Tamil literary world, may n-nio>o all n«ra 
for sncIi remarks as tho ahoxo. 

SIKDllI. 

Wolinxon'foixcd piwan Lilaiam Yilayalmt’s 
traiislnlion of “ChanninKs'*, aiiiilh«.r wcU*l.no«i» 
iio'el of JIrs. Henry ^Vowl. This i8_ his thinl 
liooV from tho “amo anthorcs"', and is ilonc m 
his chnracteristic simple and Ineid style. Tho 
paper, typo ami the finish of the hook are pood . 
and the prieo of it is ci^hl annas otilj. Thera 
is'avfcry hope of its Ijoinp fasounildy Tere«*r<l 
hy tlio SuKlhi-knowniB puhhe, ** ima hecn tli® 
case with the two proMons Nolotnoa. The h«>«>k 
is ohtainnUe from Snu\ duseiwlo Cc.t>ptratite 
Society, Hyikmbiid, Sind. 

ii ' 

1*AL1. 

> Al.atl>ui}iumux Sax.MIA <</ .Iwnrnihlku 
Ac'irtyo, ciliitil ly Il?iuinmtifia>v7<i JCoronl’t, Oi'jntl 
J*nmlaltea jVniirfiM, Ahm*JaUiJ, I'li. l6+bS, 
Jt$.2(34. 

As an introdoclion to Dnddhist rsycliolo^y 
and Philosophy the AbhiiUiaiinnalthasinujaJia ef 
'Aimrnddha Acariya is eqnal to none tn the 
Avhole range of Abhidliomma literature in I'nli 
It is^ widely studied in Burma and Ccylou 
^Jvery student of ALlndliamma beginsand should 
begin his stadj in it with this book. There Ohj 
several editions of this book in thosb coantries 
in their respective character containing eommeu* 
taries\or likds V^TiJufiMui boius the best nt 
them) and traushitioDS Tho ongmal Pali h(is 
also been issued in the JPTS, i8S0, in Ktiman 
character. Its Knglish translation, (cdmpeii- 
diuni of Bnddbist Philosophy ) too, has dppeared 
in the translation' scries of tho PTS (1910). 
We are glad to note that wo Lave now ono 
edition more whlcti w for tho first time in Deva- 
iiligri character. It is based on the printed 
editions in Burm.'v, Ceylon, and of the PT& It 
is well done and for it we offer our thanks to tho 
levincd editor, Prof. Kosarahv and QnjTat Pnxa- 
tattva jlandir from which it is issned We wish 
the editor had Rivcnns tho VVMdtrt«» HIA with 
'it, ‘ He conld 'also give a_ more detailed occonul 
of the subject matter in his introdnction 'm 
GujratL ‘ 

VlDlItSHEKUAltA BlIAl rACUAKTA. 
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HINDI. ' 

Ajufiyii I’ATUXALt J rrUilkfl lylkf 

(7nj«/;.-iVlA.Jrot-Aoi.n'<i’, CliKi'Mihtc’frtl, V. i. 
CVeifii 6co yp- dJ. i’nVs 

yiiis Iwhlft rontaini Ininnlatioiis ol 
tho Ktlcrw of bhri Araiindft (iho»h. i .Thite of 
tl CIO weru writleu In' him in tiie cotirro of that 
mciaorablo j car 1,*0< and they.aro adJrvased to 
iiiswifc. A jicroial Ilf thcid will giietholuo* 
IiUtary of tlia ixiat, licltcp lhauanj other thing. 
Another letter wnftctl In' 1*^10 nnil w3dic*J«t 
to his younger bmthcr relamcd from tlio Anda- 
mans has aIao U*en translateil. Hi* » pretty 
long ono and may rerve ns an cpiUiinc of hii pr*- 
seiitilay views All th® Icltcra shnwtiiat he has 
always consiJcrcvl liiniself an agent in tlio h'jjo* 
of tho Almighty for tin-' p* rfyrmnnec «( His i> iH. 
Tlia pliihi'opiiirftl pi»sapei in tlicni are soeh M 
tho reader aio faiiiiiisr with from tiic other writ- 
ing* of tho great roan. Tlio Ihrco letters to 
ills wifo wore, of ronri«c, pn>atc, but they have 
liecomo public smeo they were produced In the 
Alipor Bomb ca<o It is gratilying to note that 
tiio ironslatorf are Bciignli gcntlomcn, llibns 
Prabiut Kumar Hanorjeo Hnd Sanjle Kamar 
Banoi^. Tho languft.;® is goo'l and the booklet 
shoala bo w t Jely read. . ' t ■ 

• , 

■ KaC'-iIV Kaia I HViVtrii itJiJ rnWiVmf by i7(i- 
JrtpnutKl B/idmli*:;i, fiViike/iobtKi, If. i*. 
xtv IS. ,t i' .. ' 

This book boiitnins osefal iiiTormatlon about 
cotton and yarn, beside* an clubonito treatment 
of tho'ehurka’ and Imud-ioom. TIi# illnstratfiSnS 
which nro 'll in nuiabcr will ^ make Iho subject 
eUar. Practical difllcnUtes ain taken ^nlto con- 
sideralion So tho book is likely to bo insfruct- 
lib to tho ‘workers. ’ ‘ . i > < ■ i 

EiAVUliSA , Ttmidulrdby Ti’iUbtironi Sulijroei 
[OtAihtij} PubUthe<l b’j (fif y/i«c7».(7ru>i/An*B/irtM^ 

•Idf, tieuaivi Chly. 1Q3S, 2‘p, 5Q, Pnee os. 

This Gujhvti story, translated Iftto Hindi, 
tells how a true friend is constant amidst vici- 
eaitudos Of life. > 

Patitopdiiaui ; '-JO^ JquQlfthdtlur't)in!}li Pttb- 
Ztsbed by lAc JAiidf'-ymut/ia-Bkanddr, , Briinrc* 
2^p. 101. ZVico A', 1-3. . . 

The wriWr base* his story on f tho Punjab 
disturbances < of lOlf), and tho topical interest is 
camcd'all through'tho book .» -i ul .. -M 
' ’BiT Ki CimT)y DuMaddn iWiaulnt DiU.U. 
Pnblikktn by the iliitdi'Oranlha'Vbanddf. ficiiaics 
6'ity. 1321. Pp. 00. PriCi lu. J0 ‘ ' ^ " 

Tho writer gives'a social, stoly in ngood style. 
AiMt of tho couplets used in tins book are ‘Urdu’ 
and not Hindi. ‘ . 
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BiKisicstTiBiiisirx Bj Cm 
P uhlu' fd ly the Pralajt Pi r'ttiiluya Ctumpvf 
1023 If 41 Tnceai i 

Tbe caa<e of tie ‘untonchalle’ anl depressed 
tlasses ol lodta is larlbefcd la iKis p^inpUet 
( Ixucd on an article of tie 31-tnamnjan ) vbicli 
u fall of Rn*! figare*. The ronpiter m t» 

be congratolited for his ijnpRthy vith Die 
muses irhose 'exclusi.in' is the greatest sin of 
Indtv 

. > IU«« Baar 

GUJUUTI.' 

'Ru Taci-T JX< (TftI ) Bjli>uan.lnr 

Piilr^Utr Pnnlel nt lAe S/i raVrrt 
Pnii.’tuy Prti>, JldjZo', PofT forer Pj) £S 
Price J.I O-S-O fiSZi) 

This IS aeollection of aonge pnnejpalljr de 
pictmgtbe happy relatiow ptexailing— ortatbtt 
rIicIi in the opinion of the pxC ooght to 
prevail amoogst the different members (tpccially 
females) of a joint Ilindo fsmily The eon« 
are simply ehanaing ami they etbenAbse tli» 
various everydav incHlents in tl « Ufa aod 
eondnet of h nitnio 1 onsehold It is not possible 
to convey thoir ameetness and joyfotnesi to those 
who cannot read them in the ongina) They 
infuse a freshness m oar life a'iiieb was sadly 
ceqoired 

POKTICAL fitificriONS — Tleso are selections 
from the vorlis of Pnglisb poets pabl shed )y 
the same b^y, for the use of its etodeats Tie 
seliction IS folly represcntatlie 

Saktad Gcciiut Pabt Sccoto 

Py 6oe»J»</ It Patti of Dl amaj Pnatetl at the 


wf/ra l 3 tl M/rut Priii'irt j Prat, BaroJa Clollt 

ftjm- J’p 237 Pfiee U 1 S -0 ( 1023 ) 

The first inrt of these ‘ Imaginary Con 
aenatioos ordialogaes was jiotitcd us ami 
vre were of opinion that it was r nnnjnc •work 
in Gnjerati an 1 a salaable asset XI e dialogues 
giien in ills put aro ^aally saleable, and 
cl nm a good deal of ligl t oaonrmjlhologi-aland 
liutorieal post II u dulognes lx.tneen Ranab 
ltdsi anl Jayuinl VmmAti and Jagadci, Rama 
and Mai lodari, Knmbhabarn and Raran aro 
admirably set oat 

BiTiBiTiTA SaiBim { WfTnV TTrroiT ) i Bj 
Ittij'jir I ! aijintiji Dhinji of Junil Sdrnr Printed 
at tk* Biaraf Srivi Pmt fhmbny Cldh e'nyr I’f 
402 Prteo P/ 4S 0 {1023) 

5 

Tins IS a comprcheasive essay, written in 
simple language, with npt historicnl and other 
illnstration.*, on tie put nnl present state of 
India The writur aielJs npraetisoil pennnd 
be takes ns buk to tl e old dare m winch people 
iise I simpler, andfRrmoro rchgioos lires t) an 
m those times 

Convn Oamit f sftrrn irwn ) ' Bj Tl T’ 
P<i//«k ani V B Pareklt of il 0 C jaral Itlja 
jnlko thmrldio? f nnMl at l)«A3 tya Pni/iiy 
Prttt ihtrMnl Papr ear r Pp 41 Pncf 
!{• 05 6 ( 1023 ) 1 

Ikis is a repnnt of the text of a poem of 
Nersinl lletha with annotations, {ntended tot 
one of (1 0 classes of the ^ idiapitba Tho notes 
are scry explanatory end usofol 

K M J 


iS£ msai-mii ra 


N IJ3IFR0US attempts have been faadc 
byilending scientific men for the last 
two hniulred years to solro the mystery 
of tie ascent of sap by winch water Is con 
tinaoosly raised to the top of the higl sst treS 
The problem hu hitherto boon regarded as 
insoloole Could this he duo to some unknoem 

• The Physiology of the Ascent of Sap — Sir 
J C Bose Lougmaas Green & Co , Calcutta 
Rs 12 

Life Movements in Planta— •Transactions of 
the Boso Inatitotc Longmans, Green ACd, 
Oalcntla, Rs 15 


cl aractenstie of life or is it to ba explained 
by the action of physical force* such as evapora 
tion or capUInrity ? Strasburger, from hfs 
experiments on ^isoning a tree, came to tho 
conelasiOB that the rise of sap was not dne 
to any living activity of the tree The generally 
acceptet view las, therefore, been that the 
n*e of sap was duo te tl e action of physical 
force* It IS supposed that tl e water is lifted 
up by a tug Irorn above and a pash from 
below Transpiration from leaves gives an up 
ward pafl bj means of a cohering Column 
of Water w\ IcH roaebe* tl o root this i* supple 
tnented by q push from bdow, by a mysterions 
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Wpreisoro'. lU 

untctnhlo, fiiico ibtn) i< n> ctmlinnilv in ihc ||/iiUrtir»ym»’»oM «m < jjrti.ifr urfl jdI r 
i\'vl».r column wliicli M inUrruptc<l l*jr ft»r IhU / t the ni” if up 
ImWlc^ '111' lcn«ile stan^lU of '-Atcr f»n Tvmx 

J)5 no inein^ lo flro enoiiph Ij pall op 

Viutcr to a liOi^lil ff I J f<.ct, a«i in tlio giant TLa firorcom n»aU* oI FlMtLnrgcr* ex* 
rnrahptni Infe M llie pn»li ly root jy.nm«nt t*i»t pi«n liaJ «•> eff«t on ll'O 

prvssnrc, )t W Vnowiv tl \l tlictv is n» ol svp U lUtwllj cl^«ppQ\^^ liy I'rof Jloio in In* 

p*^:ssuro 111 I klm an! jol a^^ciiltaVis pUco in rrucul c*l»oniJieiitfl. lie twk two timilar 


it to a Iciplit of liO fi-tt Again at 11 « 
tlnio of tl c greatest reeJ ilimng nctii o Imtitplni 
tioii, tiio n>il prC'snM*, instcvl 6l King paai 
tiie, IS actnallj trgaiuo 

1 ho only ctenw for lli*»3 unfoanJM spernU 
tmesis that the looicrarnt nf '"■atec is man 


iliwping plants, tl c first of winch was irngatcil 
w>lh aator BOil tl e sccotiil witli poisonous •olo- 
tioii ol foinal Iclijilr In the first cn*© tli6»«ccnt 
nf sap cAuscil rO'trvrtion of ‘the drooping plant 
in a tnoe M iiliofl as 15 minnics iJul m tl o 
SAC Jill CAS© the ascent was alolislicvl timh** 


iltlc, fimoit taVcB pUco inside the tree Thtro poivm and the plant remaitusl in • drooping 


las,' llan-foTC, l»cn' no Acenmto mesas of 
jncasnnng the rale of ivocent of sap and how that 
RSConlU AfToctcil by changes from, ooiside 11 m 
nrrest of mil anco of phinl phyBioloey has Imcn 
doc to the very erode nature « f the apparAtns 
Inti Clio ftaailallc A lien era in hiologiCAl 


c iiditioiL Inlliosccon! Krus of expenwenU 
he imw'atM two plants c<]ually siLOrOus, tl o 
first witli water anti the Mcotul with poisonons 
adntioii and tncaiuml Ihrir fates of A«cuiit The 
ffsl n mained erect, Aral the mto of ascent waa 
praclimlly conitant In the second rase under 


TCfcatcii lias l->ccn oponwl no 1 y the invention pniaoti, the rati of ascent bccaina Uepros«<d and 
of instnimenla of tnsrvcUoas doliescy anl atnlisloil in a alort lime, the plant collaiued 
sensitiveness due to the genius of Fir J C anl «oon liocamo a hmhllisl inassof dying tia’iic 
Hose In the “rhysiology of the Ascent of TAisprorc 1 ronehiiuvfy rAaf tfe o^renl of mtp •• 
Sap” jhodssctd'es a dotenot his new inventions troujM phmt Ij (h« otlmtj/ if rcrtain firiaj 
hy wuicli ovciv region of the tree has teen imn** « 


CuABicrrt isTjc o? PcLsittvo Tissrts 


hy c - 

BOpamtoly explored, and the aetnity of the 
I life atoms' revealed by raoana of automatie 

Tcconla Ibe wonders of plant lit© at© ihns tor The asceuV ot sap ronsV thcrofort) bo wain 
the first lime rovea1«l bj the living witness of taine«l through throbbing activities by winch 
the tree it*elf sspis pumpeil opnftnls The chametcristies of 

poUslmg tissue have been discovered by Sir 

^ = 1 c )S..o. M tl.o pQl-.l.ng 

Prof Boso has devised throe independent tissue of the Telegraph plant, JVsnuvhnai 
methods for nntoRiatic recoivl of the rate of the which has its natural habitat in tho Gangetic 

ascent of sap Two of these are for Mechanic plains Tho staalj leaftet of this plant move* np 

M uesponso anl the third for rlectrical and down eontinaonsly by tho altcmalo oxpan 
Iwsponse The simplest of these is described sion and contraction of tho leaf cushion or the 
below When the soil gets dry the leaf begins pnlTinns Its action is very lilo that of the 

to droop, tlio fall of tho loaf bein^ bighly Ucatm" auicaal Ucavt Bavm nt Uvn wnpdctant 

magnihed by the Itecordor On imgatioo, tests discovered by Prof Boso by which the 
Mcent of sap raises the water, which reaching palsvting tissue can bo discriminated from the 
ui6 leaf joint causes a ^udden Creclife move, ordinary tissno ore ns follows (1) A pnlsating 
en , w ich tAes place after i definite in* tissne can bo rendered oltcmately active or 
M . ““P ^ ascend through mactivo at the will of the evpentnentor tFlicn 

°! it ‘ntorval is the tomporatur© is lowered a critical point js 

tvached when the pnlsatorv activity becomes 
mi!r ®ap easily determined arrested, the critical temperature for Deamo 

ih© results thus oUamod demolish the theory of dinm leaflet is about IS^C A slight nso of 

*1 *** temperatnr© renews the activity, and tho 

rMt? cut off 80 that there could bo no root tissue can bo rendered alternately wtive or in 

w n* ? and kaves were vamisbed active by raising or lowering tomporntnre 

ftto ab^«h treusp^tito , Inspile ol absence of above or below the critical point 5^at the 

ascent of sap is also doe to pulsating activity 
IS proved by tho fact that tho ascent 
could be repeatedly renowxd or arrested by 
alternate laU or nso of tem 


pull by transpiration and push by the root 
^pressure, the ascent took place ofc the very high 
,rate of nearly 120 feet per hour ' A slvllmg 
fact discovered was that the rate o! ascent is 
nearly doubled after the removal of tho root, eo 
the root instead of being a help is an actual 


-- temperature above or 

below the critical point which in a large 
number oit tropical plants is 14 0 W 
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Another strilicg characteristic ot pDlsabn^ 
activity of Desmoclinm leaflet is that it is 
greatly enhanced Ly a dilate anasthetw l\Le 
ether, chloroform causes a preliminary increase 
•n the rate followed by arrest FSects eractly 
parallel are found in the ascent of sap 

All these characteristic effects proie that Ihe 
ascent of sap xs due to puhalm^ ac'mtg of rertatn 
cells III Ihe iiifrrior of Ihe Iree 

Tue CiLiwEi ron Cosurcriov of Sip 
The neat important qneatvon is the channel 
along which the sap is pumped upwards The 
accepted theory is that the only channel for 
the conduction of sap is the dead wood or lylem 
Tint cells which pump np the water must be so 
fully nine ns to be in a state of incessant 
throbbing Prof Bose has proved by crncial 
esperimcata to be presently described that the 
ftctne propulsion ol sap takes place not through 
the dead wood but by the living cortct In 
the dicotyledons a cylindrical sheath of oortev 
surrounds tie young wood known as alburnum 
The active cells ot the corter form a senes of 
cellular pumps, esteuding througliout the length 
of the tree, winch by flUsrnatc expansion and 
coutraetioQ absorb and expel water by winch >l is 
propelled from eell to cell la physical actions 
libs osmosis or eipilUnty, a limit is imposed 
to tbe height of ascent but in the pbysiologieal 
process there i< no such limit Uaring active 
eoutraetion of the cortex the expelled sap is 
not only forced upwards but laterallr as well 
By this latter, water is inieeted mlothe wood 
vessels wliieh may be regarded as a reservoir for 
storage, water bein" pumped into or with 
drawn from it aeeordiug to different cireum 
stances In herbaceous plants the distance of 
supply of water from the soil is not very great 
but in tall trees it IS necessary to have a near 
source of supply o! water, a sod extcnsiim as it 
were in the shape of conlnit pipes 6|]ed with 
water these pipes are the vessels in the young 
wood IVhen transpiration is feeble, normal ascent 
along the cortex supplies all the need tbe leaves 
become turgid and tbe xylem filled with water 
wrtivw ‘iranspirrfiion, "fue pfoysidiogictfi 
coudoction IS not suSvcient to meet tbe demand, 
and water Is withdrawn from the xylem re«er 
voir Two factors are now liroogbt into 
operation physiological conductiou bv and along 
the eortex and physical transference along tbe 
xyhm. 

TueIVkipix Mvv hj Tkfb 
Ihe fact that it is the cortex nbirli is tl e 
important factor in the active propulsion of sap 
IS folly demonstrated by the Teiuarkable perfortn 
ances of a particular “weeping’ Mango Tree 
In normal trees with a largo number of leaves 
the loss of Water by transpiration at mid lay is 
greater than the supply througb tbe ascent of 
42—10 


sap The water stored in the xylem is npully 
carried away by the albnmuui Ileuce a nano 
meter attached to a hole also dcilled in the 
trunk, shows negative pressure at midday, the 
hole sucks m water instead of exuding it In 
the weeping 3fango Tree there was a natural 
vent OR the right side of the trunk from which 
exudation of sap or ‘weeping’ took place punc 
tnally at 1 i w every day, when the dnllcil 
bole on the opposite side sucked in water 
and the manometer showed maximom negative 
pressure The explanation of this anomaly was 
found in the discovery that the natural vent to 
tbe ngbt was the outlet for a cavity formed by 
decomposition of the albumnin, tbe onter wall 
of the cavity being the riud containing the 
nninynred cortex Internal esndatiun from tbo 
cortev liUed up tbe iiivity with 'ip, there being 
DO alburnum to tarry it iwvy as in the left side 
of tbe trank Sunlight fell on tl e bark at 1 
I M winch raising tie temptraturc caused a 
sudden incrcv«e in tin interovl exudation such 
as to set Dp pressure sotficieiit to force ont the 
plug of mucihge with wbicU the vent was 
periodically rlo>ed 2hts is a eciicliisire pioof 
flat the (iltn unr * is <i inrre rAnniiel/or fnechoiiic 
ol Ininsp rl lie drtttnp force fur ncirmal (iseetit 
anl I ' lair'll injivtim Iriny supplied Vj Ihe 
<if/ire eortex 

The AitivJTy op Lewes *vd Boots 

Prof Bose shows that there is a co Ordiaated 
pUysietogical Tuechanism throughout the length 
of tbe troe The pulsating action in each of 
these Tegious is shown by isolating them and 
recording their individual activities Be shows 
that the transpiration fix m leaves is not mere 
evaporution but active excretion produced by the 
polsstorv activity of the cel]« the excreted 
water being suHsequeutly removed by evapora 
lion The transpiration of leaves respond to 
evtenuvl shock to beat and cold and to the 
action of the aumstlietic in a way precisely 
similuc to tho activity of the pulsatory* layer in 
the stem The «vme 1 e shows to he true of the 
aetvvvtv of tbe root 

Tie shows further how incessant is the throb 
bing pulsations in tbe interior of Ihetne, appi 
rcntly so placid and immobile, bow these pnlsa 
fitns are in tune with tbe changes outside, so 
tbat the heart heat in the interior of the tree is 
aftecled by shocks from wind and storm, from 
ontside ebangesof best and coil, from soolight 
aad darkness The pressure of the circulatiug 
flail and the ontrush ot sap from wounds are 
discovered to have a diurnal variation from boor 
to boor, according to exUriial variatioa of tern 
peraiure In the deciduous tree tbe roaximam 
pressate and exudation ate at their maximum at 
noon while in the leafy tree the pressure and 
exodatiOQ are minimom at that period Tbe 
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on liun tJiftt tlio womens lips were pierced 
ns a s >rt of trill tl I ononr 

It wililio worth while to toll nlwnl Bomo o! 
tl e inroiucnitnros ot Bucli fiplitlinjj yating, ol 
roiir>c, AS in the picttiro winch Appears on this 
pige, IS rather didieult, e\cn thongh the “plate" 
IS ftomewlial hollowed out on the surfact, 
liqnids will pour in Inlking proceeds in a eeties 
of grunts and gDttiinils and thd woman i«, to 
all proctieal tnlcnts, dumb 

blie does manage, however, to Bmoko n b1 ort 
pipe, and sho is said to enjoy letting the plates 
clatter against each oti cr, in time with lior 
steps as she ciimcs tl o family mefil on her 
si oulders 



Taking a drink 

•tl e tnbo of the Sai-as Diuigos is abont to licstow RicU RollCS Found in MoXlcaU 

V his affections upi n one of the local dark debu Pyramid 

( taites the following ceremoiicy is looked upon 
with favor in the higlcat circles ibo hxcavalions in the “I’jramid of the Sun, 
girls upper and lower lips arc picrccil in a rccentlj discovyired m ^foxico aro dai^bringing 
straight lino about two fifths of an inch from ibo to ligbl n wealth of relies t}frongh^rb|eh it »» 


> 



oulsiJc edge f y means of a long t! orn or bomo 
bhup pierein^, nistrumeiit 1 wo largo slniws 
*’• *^'^1 “f •‘J ’nc]» or more in dumeter keep 
tl esc I oles opow \n hbre of the lawsclo itself 
After a few -weeks two little round wooden plan's 
a tnPe lai^er than the straw s replace tl em and 
enlarge the two orifices llieir length is Jot 
greater than the length of the lips so tl at 
tie inside edge of the plug jnst Inn-ly toncles 
tie gores of the middle incisor teeth Tl o 
young lady is tl en -weU started on 1 er -way to 
becoming a village belle It is between the ages 
of five and ten tl at the child s lips arc perforated 
by her future husband Mr Jf G Grendidier, 
General Secretary of the Cieographical Society, 
thought tl at the men preferred to mutilate tl e 

faces of their womenfolk in order to make tliem 

less valuable as slaves and lees likely to \e 
taken away and sold in Egypt or tl e Mohamed 
nn north of Africa Dr Murad, lowever las 
fount oiFas tl c lesult of investigntious earned 


lip^toloirnsometlingofonc of tie earliest 
ivii/atHUH cii the Anieiicvn eoiitment 
•atrai^cotensilsuiuiwondorrully carved images 



A Section u£ tl i. • Pyramid of the Sun 
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fTtnllo and interesting pets Tliej arc found 
fluefiy m tlio soutli tiestcni part of tlio United 
btates, vlicrc tliej feed on flics aul insects 

Sa\Ds the trees— 'Woro it not for the industry 
of tlio noisj red bended sv odpept.cr our woods 
sliould bo stripped of main \ftlnablo trees by 
insects and llicir lar\a on wlncli tbo bandsomo 
bird ( Woodpecker ) feeds 

IJatural Spring Bubbles from Troo 

On a small farm near Beni, Switrerland, 
can be found a large tree from wliicb water 
gushes 

At first glance the spring may seem to bo an 
artificial arrargement Instead, it is simply 
still another of nature s curious little freaks 

Not until the tree had attained a consider 
able growth was there seen anj ind cation of a 
spring Ihen tlmiugh a crevice in the side, a 
little w ater trickled out Ihis stream became 



Ndtcral Spring Bubbles From Tree 


larger as time went on. until now enough cool, 
clear water pours out to supply all the needs of 
the farm, and since the farmer built a trough 
under the spring, U e cattle have made a well 
worn path there 

No one can explain ]ust how the spnug 
originated It is possible tliat the roots of the 
growing tree pierced a subterianean stream and 
that the rising water found least resistance 
when it passed up through a hollow portion of 
the tiee and then out through a cmek in tho 
Bide 


Shipwrook Victim Floats in Buoy 

A unique life sating apparatus, temicil tlio 
“skiltlc peg” by its inventor, a Finish hsherman, 
IS actually a miniature buoy, largo enough to 
incluso a person standing upright It consitta 
of a watertight bag w itli two sleotos, ft bucket 
nl Iho base and a hood that J8 nrotidtd with a 
•window through which tho sliipwrockcd occu- 
pant may lookout 1 ho occupant stands on a 
platform above the bucket 



Life Saving Buoy 

When in the walci, the bucket fills and tbiS 
weight keeps the bag upright The -watertight 
sleeves of flenblo rubber permit limited motion 
ou the pirt of the occupant if he attempts to 

Tho air tube at the top extends sufficiently 
above the surface to permit breathing Sui 
monntiug the tube 13 a brightly colored cone 
shaped signal that helps rescuers to locate the 
victims of a sea disaster 


Your Vacation— How to Make It Pay 

Eveiy mail needs n vacation , some men need 
it more than others The experience of thou 
sandsof young men has proi e 1 bejoiiil question 
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l^e tiglil V.^T^n of sontTner recTeation cMi 
retarn a tremendous profit in Iieliltli. happiness 
and efiieieucy (or the month o( wort that 
follow 

Tet the facts remains that a majontj of vaea 
tions are nested, nsually through sheer thongbt 
lessnesa and lack of purpose 

What yen need is the vigorous kind of 
sninmer recreation, that will eipand yonr chest, 
allow your Innpa to grow lone op the media 
nisitt of your stomacbi intestines, Itrer, and 


bach, and legs He goes cowing, and the shin 
comes off his hands He goes hiking m tennis 
shoes, and the shin comes off the bottom of his 
feet Finally be returns to town literally 
skinned hy his vacation If he is no worse off 
than merely used n]^ physically, he is Incky 

The first morning of vacation finds getting 
oS the tram a wise man at Hickey Corners By 
noon he has traveled 10 miles of corduroy road 
and has amveil at Lost Pine Lake By night 
his camp site has been cleared, hts tent is up, 




At the Casmo-~~ 
He Dances Until 
After ilidnight 


other internal organs , harden your muscles end 
strengthen joot heart 

If yon are a wise young mao, yon will take 
time to study yonrself But in these days of 
jazz, yon will be tempted to join the vacation 
Boob He 13 the vacafionist who hops the 
first tram for a breezy snmmer resort He 
dimhs oR the tram and into a bathing snit, 
gets chilled, lies on the beach to warm op and 
acquire a handsome coat of tao 
Then, with an appetite like a 
horse, he Lnrries to dinner Be 
eats too lunch Afterwards he 
dances until midnight hinaUv, 
at t wo a m , he goes to bed, only 
to toss wakefally to the tone of 
Sanborn 

On the bevch again next day 
he 13 the object of solicitons femi 
Home Again — nine care while the blisters 
A bew Man rise The sLm comes off his 


a roaring fire is barning under a substantial 
sapper a^ a balsam conch is ready for the 
night 8 big sleep 

Next morning he is np before the sun to take 
a dip in the lake Then fried bacon, twist 
broad and coffee for breakfast Afterwards the 
morning a preliminary exploration of the conotry 
abont the camp, followed by luncheon, a loafing 
afternoon, and a good mess of black bass for 
sapper Another night of luxn 
rioQs balsam, and on the morrow 
a canoe trip around the lake 

Thais his program for the 
next 12 days, and all the while 
leis breathing deeply of clean, 
fresh air, his lungs are expand 
mg hw mnscles are hardening, 
bis heart settles down to stroD'» 
steady work, and every part of 
his digestive machine begins to Home Again— 
function smoothly Tuckered ont, 

-X 
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1 acb ila\ 1-4 cniintnptl full ( f - IkI oigo^mcnl 
aiiUenltli Imildni^ Ami Im nlurm to liw 
\\»ih Tic« MK''** i iitlin^iimni rvml pnorirj 
He 1ms snlwmteil 1 inisolf « tli t’ < power of all 
out of floor" 

> Ami tlmt s tl c Viml 5 \ ' nUon Uml 


Throe -Horned Wild Bullhio 

‘?c\tn>i 1<«. 11 lililn 111 Assim Imlm a 

pjiTtj itliwot,!'- Wilkl Wirce vriVl IwHaloca aiwl 
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The Head of the lliree Horned BufTalo 
one of them had three horns The enid 1mlTal<> 
was 14 feet long and 7 feet high 

Fossils Prove Asia Once Part of 
America 

Fossils uneartliel by the T1 ml \siiilic Fx 
pedition ^OT\c\ng in 5,1 ng lia prene that a 
bn ad land conncetiou once existed betweCO 
North America and Asia Part of tl e remam* 
has lieen identiBed as tl at oi the titanothcre, 
Tihich roamed oier Ltah and Montana several 
milhon jears ago Perl aps tl e most important 


n 0 Gmnt Bnlachilhcnum 

(md u iho slcull of a “Imlncliilhcrium," n gaint 

rhiii Ken>s an I one of t\m 1 irgost lanl mammals 
that cser lixhl This ntiiinal h estimated to 
\ vsv. wvi".wsN.t \l fwt aw.! aiwat 

dWiOt long 


World's Quoorost Monkop 


lien. H an nniisoal close tip photograph of 
one of the strangest of animals— the long nosed 
m mVey of Rjrii" >, the first specimen of winch 
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that 13 holy to tlogs and caslm" pcftrh 

hefoiu Bwiiio, and foix.ts upiij it ii n,nioti. Ins 
toticftl aUasiOM The pUtaso, just as it stands, 
la a homoly and qnito nitelligiblo provorh, encli 
R3 the peasants Irora Galilee would easilv remem 
her, — a proiorh which has hied in utcralnro 
e\er since foT nearly two thonsaroi 
this docs not appeal to Mr Ghosh “Bo^s aiwl 
swine,” he writes, "may mciiTi either gentiles, or 
Siwldncees and Pharisees ’ Then ho adds this 
criticism “To whnmsooaor these wonls might 
haae been applied, the spirit is rcprchcnsihlo 
It 13 not lo\e and sympathy ’ I have itali 
eised the wonl ‘may’ on which Mr Ghosh hnilds 
Tip his hj polhesis abonl Christ's laeh nt lo\c and 
sjmpatlij I rannot help hnt wonder whether 
Mr Ghosh has e\er treated any other literature, 
which has sprung from the licait of simple 
Milage pioplc, in this iiianiior, building wp 
Iij puihelical inUrpretntiuns and then condemn* 
mg the author as if they worn unqucsiioiiablo 
truths Has he for i> moment thought out, how 
moral aaioms aro to bo presoned, where ibero 
13 no writing, or booVs, hut only the momoTy to 
trust toP He will find many quaint homely 
proa erhs and phrases lu Kahir and Dadn and 
other saints, who have sprung from the people 
They could easily be made to look, harsh and 
and narron minded, it they are treated without 
imagination 

Let me now consider, for a moment, Mr 
Ghosh’s, condemnation o! Chnst s langnage 
about hypocrisy It ahonld bo remembereil, if 
we are to get the moral perspective right, that 
there are no such denunciations of the publicans, 
the sinners, and the harlots To the woman taken 
m adultery, Christ spoke the simple words 
“Xeither do 1 condemn thee Go and sin no 
more” It was only the hypocrisy of the res 
pectable, which raised the glow of his language 
to a white heat of indignation Let me take 
one of the very strongest passages ‘‘Woe unto 
you, Scvdies anl Pharisees, hypocrites, for ye 
compass sea and land to make one proselyte and 
when ] e IK made, } c make him twofold more n 
child of liell than yourselves.’ 

Only List ueek, I quoted this very passage as 
a warning from Christ liimself, which every 
missionary m India ought to take to heart 
But Mr Lhesh tells ns that such passages have 
a ‘demoralising effect We want, he writes, 
‘nil expurgated edition ’ Think of ft, an eapor 
gated edition Of the Sayings of GhnSt ' , 

^ Two years ago, Mahatma Gandhi broke forth 
in vehement denunciation of the UntisK Bai id 
India It was devilish, lie said, Satamc, a king- 
dom of the devil )I heard him use these ve^ 
words at n meeting where more than a tbundted 
thousand persons were present, including jmilti 
tudes of women and children Clearly Mr 
Ghosh would wish to have these speeches also 
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oxpOii^Atcil Up would say that they wonlJ have 
a ‘demonilihing tlTtct Unt is thtre iti his scheiiio 
oC ethics, no place nlall for the burning wrath of 
lovo f ‘ilas love,’ lu his conception, got no tiro in 
ilf le it a racrelj luko warm virtne P Who that 
knows Malmtmaji docs not know that ho ran 
hum wilU'iwligiiAticiQ , yet all the while his heart 
‘ fs n« tender as that of a rluhl ? Who does not 
know nl«o, that ho loves Kn^liohmcnwith a love 
deep and passionate, like tlio love with which 
Christ lo\«l the PhansccH ? Surely when at the 
end of his ternblo denunciations, Christ cried, 

• 0 Jerusaleni, Jern«i»Um,how often would I have 
gathcrcil thee as n hen gathers her chickens 
under her win », hnt yo would not’ Behold youi 
house IS left unto you de'olnte, ’—surely m 
words such as these, wo ourselves, even to da), 
can feci tho liroken heart that lay Lchind them 
We call niidcrstaiiil the depth of love, that 
would go Ur, tjo extreme length of passionate 
reboVo, in onlcr to open eyes that w ere wilfully 
blind to tho rum whieh was impending ‘ 

1 cannot follow Mr Mahcslichaiidni Ghosh 
in all his other vnismtcrpretations There ate many 
which equally offend against all tho canons of 
all good literary criticism, and even of good 
taste I would put to Mr Ghosh one single 
fact, in conclusion, for his coiuidcraiion A 
few years after the death of Christ upon the 
cross, Greek, Jew, Roman, African, ImrbariaR, 
bondsman, freeman, were mceling t^etber in & 
racial nmty soeh as the world had, perhaps* 
never seen before They deelar^ with ono 
breath, that they owed this unity to Christ, 
and that bis inspiration had filled their lives 
with love for all mankind Mr Mahesbehandra 
Ghosh, however, has the temerity to say, on an 
obviouslv eoperBcial examination of the docu* 
ments, tnat this enrae Chnst was narrow minded, 
eeclanan, a preacher of n doctrine of hate ^ 
rather than a doctrine of love , one from whose 
hatred and vituperation even Ins friends were 
not eafe , one whose langnage was bo had, that 
to read it has n demoralising effect and editions 
of it ought to bo expurgated. I have been 
quoting his very words ' 

A strenm of water rannot nso bigbei than 
its source Can he not understand, that such 
a Ggure of Christ, ns he represents, would have 
been long ago execrated and not lov^ and 
revered by posterity ? U such a thought gives 
him pause, 1 ehonld adv ise him to go liack oncoi 
more to tho character of Chnst, and if it does 
Dot appeal to hitn, then ho might ask himself 
whether he himself may not be at fault “Let 
ns remember , said Dr Jowett, the great master 
uf Balbol,^ at the beginning of his lectures 
on Plato, “let us remember, that we arelnol 
infalhblo, even the youngest of ns ’’ t t ' 
Oscar Wilde, to wliom I have referred above, 
has said of Christ, “His place, indeed, la withj 
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tLe p(«U '*Hrb wWt'cvuteption o{ fltimAuit^ 
spmUa' rirclit out of ima^initiuu and cau oe 
only n-aliswl by it” It is titia very ibinSt tb&t 
I find so lacking m Mr 'Jlalieslicliaodra Ghosb, 
— imagiualion Tbo peasants and Uia villagers 
caa uoderstand Ctirut, for ttiey lja\e imagtna 
tiod But tlic aviiole article of 3Ir GIiosli Iacl:s 
it. It lias Uie mark of iliat superior knowledge 
afld wisdom, winch destroys the imagiwvliao in 
sight of the childlito and the simple 
SanUnUctan C. F. ANDREWS 

Note by the Editor — We have a role, 
arhicli we Iiave found it necessary to print tn 
each issue, ‘that “No cnlreism of hook, reviews 
and notices will he published ” But in the 
present case, u e makfe an eseeptiou, as ottierivise, 
it might he said that the Bdilot being a non 
Chnstian was ahieldiog a fellow non Christian 
from the cntici'sm of a Christiao by taking 
advantage o! a inertly technical excuse 

Mr Maheschandra Ghosh will, of course, 
have bisngbt of reply, if he wishes to exercise it 


Prodacts of the Calcutta Untrersity 

Id the July number of your Review, Kala 
pahad observed, “It is now almost impossible 
fur graduates and scholars of tho Calcatta Lni 
Tcrsity to obtaiu even decent treatmeuioQtside 
the Broviueo of Bengal ” But is it not a fact 
that a lar^e nomlicr of the products of (he 
Calcutta Uunersiti arc getting hiolier sitaries 
elsewhere than what tl ey used to get at the 
University V Let zne cite some instauces 
At Dacca — Urs K. C Jlajomdar A S IC De 
Batna— Brofeeeor 6 N Mayumdar 
. MozaSarpore — Professor Anantakumar Bluer 

jee 

Lucknow — Dr B. K kfookeriec and Prof B 
\ Mookerjee 

Lahore — Professor N Niyogi (Mr Niyogiisa 
product of the Calcutta University, (hoogh he 
was not connected with the Post graduate 
Ih-tprlmpnil, 

Indore— Professor P C Basu 
Bangalore — ^Dr S K Maitra 
Na"poW5 — Dr 8 C ‘Dhur 
Is It not also a fact thAt out of the ni i” candi 
dates who were declared snccessful at the ICS 
cxamicalion 1 eld at Allahaliad m January, IJil. 
fmr belonged to the Calcutta University t 
i Iwiu Duau 

' Editors Note — KMH DhalS sbonUtryto 
use a little contmun ietise in undemtandm g geite 
ral statctBeiits It is usual fur Indian puUiCititw 
to write or say that tho people of Inlia snffer 
from chronic eemi starvat'on or malnatntion 
That decs not mean that in India tbeie is not 


ftsiogle overfed individual with a protuberant 
paanch, or that there is not a single professor 
in Buikipore who lias made it his practice to 
overfeed some fat human beings with sweets and 
mangoes * Similarly, Indian publicists have 
lieen sa) tng for decades that the people of Ben 
gal /ire malaria stnckeii and enfeebled That does 
not mean that there have net been !n Bengal 
strong foot ball teams, or wrestlers like Gobar 
Gnha, or tiger tamers like Syamakanta Banerjec, 
Ac Some time ago SiV Michael Sadler dwelt 
apOu the prevailing sadness among the students 
of Bengal m a speech delivered m Fngland Sure 
ly Sir Michael did not thereby mean to say that 
not ft single stodent {it Bengal was ever merry 
Many years ago Sir Frederick Treves, seigeant 
atiigeon to ilia King wrote s book named Tlie 
Ot^r Stdt of tUe hfitden, in which he gave an 
account of his travels {n India In a memorable 
passage, which has been repeatedly quoted ui 
this Review, tie described the poverty stricken 
appearance of the Indian people, observing that 
they never laugh, Ac Surely, be did not mean 
to say tliat not a etogle Indian was wealthy or 
fat or merry 

In ibe same way, when it is asserted that 
the graduates of (he Calcutta University do not 
receive decent treatment outside the province of 
Bengal, what is meant is that Calcutta degrees 
are at present generally held in low esteem 
It IS not mcviit that Calcutta has ceased 
to produce even a few gootl graduates More* 
over, some at least of tlie men whose names 
'KSliDbalS mentions, besides being Calcutta 
graduates hail already some other achievements 
to their credit before they went ontside Calcutta 
or Beogsl lor, the cheapened degrees of Cal 
cotta tiave not depriveil the youth of Bengal of 
their natural intelligence, or entirely counter 
acted or destroyed the literary and intellectual 
atmosphere of Bengal and, therefore, some of 
them are bound to distinguish themselves as 
ecbolara or as successful competitors in competi 
tive esamiuations, even if the Calcutta kiniver 
eity goes to the dogs 

Before concludim^thia note it is neeessaiw to. 
refer to a silly, false and malicious insinuation' 
which the writer makes in ins letter, which we 
have not thought it fit to print in evlenso In 
order to controvert the statement that “Sir 
Aratosb Mookerjee pnSs his products,'— that is 
how I e puts it, I e rays — ' On the ind 6f August 
there appeared an editorial in the Patna ‘Ei 
press abmt the election of Professor Jadunalb 
barker as an Honorary tfember of tho Royal 
AsMtK. boiictyof Great Rntalu and Ireland ’ 
It "luulaiued a miaatateiuent ot fact, in as much 
as it said that fur the last thirty years no one 
except M Harapwrad Sastn lial also been thus 
elected, ignoring altogether Sf Ganapati Sastri ’ 
On that date, it is said. Prof Sarkar happened 
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lo bo at ratim So ‘ K5la UliaU ’ argues, 
nccoriliii^ to lliL i^alatahjft niSja, tlmt lUc 
•'belalcdiitss' c ! tlie niiuouii«.cmcut, ‘ its lucorrcct 
version’, and ‘ tlic presence of Prut Sivrknr’ 
at Patim at tlie tinio prove tlmt tbe latter 
caused it to bo publislicd and was (lius guilty 
of pulling liim>'Olf ’ It requires somo patience 
to argue vvitb a liuraan like “K515 Dliali ’ 
liut we Imve to do it 

I irst, one slionld know Ibe meaning of liio 
vvoivl puff It means, according lo Webster, *‘ai» 
exaggerated or eniptj oxprossion of praise, not 
disinterested, esp one m ft public lonnial’ 
hoahaiC ilatimeut tf faeft u not tt wiff In tlie 
second place, even if Prof Sarknrliad nnj need or 
desire of being liis dvth trumpeter, winch lie liftd 
not, why should he choose a comparatively less 
known daily at Patna for making the Rnnounce 
uient, when he could have dona it through 
far more widely circulated nnd better known 
journals published elsewhere ? As regards the 
tmo of the nnnonneement, the facts require 
to bo noted We eco from the J lx, A S 
that Prof Sarkar was elected to the high 
honour of being ranked atnong tho limited 
circle of ihtrfy (we believe that is thenumher) 
llononry 11 Ik A S s in April last lie 
probably received the o&cial intimation in the 
latter part of hlay If he weio lochoed to * pull 
liimselX ^hy should he wait for more than two 
months for the purpose ? Puffers lo&e no time 
in eel! advertisement, as IxiU UhaU knows 
very well So the belated appearance of the 
announcement rather goes against the wrntei s 
theory than in favour of it Ae regards 
Prof Snrkar’s presence m Patna at tho lime, — 
well, he had been there earlier still, and he had 
been lu Calcutta too still earlier We had 
occasion to see him then sev eral times Bi t he 
never tnld ns about his election There was also 
the cheap facility of a two pice post caid He 
did not avail himself even of that to “pull 
himself, bat chose to wait for two months and a 
half and then to make a belated announce 
ment through a newspaper in Bihar' As for tho 
omission of kill Ganapati Snstris name, which 
was cerfainly nnintciitional, there is no earthly 
reason why it should bo fathered upon Prof 
Satkar of all men Their fields of work, ae 
well as that of the Lditor of Lxtims tm 
entirely dilFcrent 

We apologiso to our readers for this waete 
of space But the reprehensible mciliod of con 
troversy wlich dounshes under the protecting 
wings of tho Calcutta superman and owing to 
Ills personal example, lay compelled ns lo write 
so much loi jears, cnticism has been met 
with personal vilif cation — with tho throw mg of 
mud bj malicious or envious sycophants in tho 
hope tlmt some of it might stick , 
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“Indian Noolitlilc Inscriptions” 

I have read with interest tho article which 
Knlanphiul has lontnbuted to the July immlwr 
of your llcviott Your contributor is lacking 
m tho sense of humour Otherwise, he would 
iiavotdcscnlicil the scene at tho meeting of tho 
A*iiatic Society of Bengal, in which Mr Chan- 
lift’s pipers were read After tho first paper was 
read by Jfr Chamlftand a doatb*blow was dealt 
nt tho discoverr of tho “msenbed ’ ncoliths, 
Prof Bhandarkab stootl up nnd began to retul h's 
reply Ho said n lot of uonsenso j and tried 
ignomiQionsly to back out of tlie situation and 
lay tins vvholo blamo on one Mr Pancbation 
Mitra, wbo, said tho learned Pnifossor, snpplievl 
him with tho necessary data and was solely 
responsible for all tlio statements made by bim 
self, so lluit, ho jras only Sir Slilro « spokcvmaD 
Hr Qhandn however, would not spare liini and 
proved, most clfeclively, by reading opt portions 
of Prof Bhaiulftikais own statement with 
gard to these so chUciI mivrvoHons “discovents,’’ 
that the ontiro rcspoiisihihlT lies with him and 
him alone I for one wonderou how any one with 
the slightest knowledge of the logie of science 
and Uie practical vnelhod of procedure in research 
work could )iavo taken nnybody on trust and 
bniU A theory on his nnpn^ved statement on 
unexamined data Dr Annamlale, Iho Fresi 
dent )u the chaii, also said something to that 
cilect But tho fun reached ilSfliighest level 
when Mr B D Banerjt, who happened to he m 
the meeting, said that tlie so called inscription 
was the Arabic numeral; engraved on one of the 
celts by a “maiLman’ who was m tho employ 
of the trustees of the Indian llugoum, and that 
the writing which was thought to bo some soit 
of Brubnii script purports to be the date, 
19 1 74, on which the specimen was entered in 
the register of the Indian klusenm 

So much for one of the celts , with regard to 
the second one whicl; is of red haematite there is 
nothing about it which may lead any ordinary 
eludent, w ith a clear common sense and some 
exponenco in handling Uicso implements, to 
think that it is a celt and that the ecmpinoS 
tlieteon are inscriptions Prof H C Das 
Gupta lias dealt witli these particular epoctniens, 
from the geologists point of view, in a paper 
contributed to the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, 1D21, m which ho comes to tho conclu 
Bion "that judging tho question from the point 
of view o^ the occurrence of the implements tlie 
axistcncB of a iicoblliic script in Indio has 
^t been established nnd more conclusive ovi 
lienees arc necessary to prove tho case 

llescarchea such as tins have become only too 
ronunon now^ under tho auspices of tlic authori 
tics of the Calcutta University. 

Dr It C Majumdai, in a paper contributed 
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to the Journal o[ the iUiatiL Society ot Bengal, 
New berte», Vol 17, No 4, refers to this great 
discovery of the Canuahael Professor &nJ says 
“Quite recenllj the theorj [ i c. Bnhler s theory 
of the ongm of the Brahmi senpt ] has been 
vigorously challenged hy Prof 1) IL Bliand&rknr 
and he has prtxluced facts and figures which go 
a great way towards demolishing it ' Did Dr 
iMajumdar, while writing this paper, examine 
the data which formed the basis of his “rigor 
ous’ attaeV on poor Buhlef' The ‘facts and 
figures’ referred to by Dr, ^layumdar do not, 
however, appeal to the av'erago intellect 

But this IS not all 1 shall quoto lustvDces ot 
more entertaining nature from the “researehes 
ot these Lniversitj foils and 1 hope your Kola 
pahad will enjoy them with a good deal of relish 
in the 'ysir Asutosh Mubherji Jubilee memorial 
^ olutaes’ , FL 3, he will come across an article 
written our old fnend, Dr GanranganvtU 
Bancrji, m which the Stacy Silenns group of 
Mathuro.beanng the Catalogue No Ca lu^ogel8 
Catalogue of Hie llathnn ilosenm, has been 
descnl^, and an illustration of it repr^ecwl, os 
a Bacchanalian group from Gandhara, whereas it 
IS a very well Voowo instance of the Mathura 
Alt' 

The Carmichael Lectures to History, if I am 
not mistaien, aro the most costly and were 
instituted with the view that they should be 
bcholarly and original IVelt, the whole of 
Lecture I of those delivered lu 191&, is epmr 
eutly a paraphrase of what Sir lUmhnshna 
Oo;m Bhandarkor has written in the opening 
pages of his Early History of the Dellcso (inn 
edition ) 

On page 120 m Lecture ill of there is 
(he following remarkable passage, wIikIi would 
euliKhten your readers about the knowledge of 
Lngliah hutory the Carmichael Professor posses 
ses — '“It was therefore no wonder at all , 
writes the learned Gamaliel of the Calcutta 
University, “if in his speech to parliament id 
IGSOv James Hot LugUud declared kings ore 
justly called gods , etc This cannot be the 
work of apriaters “devil, inasmuch as both 
tho date and the name are incorrect, and as also 
IQ the index is to be found tho following 
entry — 

James 11 K of Lngland Paxlia 

mentary speech on the Divme Origin of Kii^* 
ship, 130 

bow one feels inclined to ask whatporli 
cnlar line of research the great man of tho Lni 
versity pursued m order to light upon euch a 
discovery as this. An ordinary student of 
Lcglisb history is aware that tho Bomlntiou 
was completed in 16&0, and that in IbbO James 
II was a fugitive in Iniiire However, the 
fact is that tho extract quoted, and that, toc^ 
incorrectly, was from a speech of Jamce 1, who 


aildresecd tie ‘Lords and Commons of the 
Parlumcui at M Lite Uall ’ on the Jlst of March, 
1009* 

In Lecture II of lOil, on the luduii Coinage, 
a certain pot tiuii IS devoted to the discussion on 
tlie iiMfiia, and what one finds there is an elu 
culatioQ and a paraphrase of i Chapter 11 of 
the article on the Ancient Indian 'Weights, by 
Ldwacd Thomas inMarsden s Numismata Orient 
alia, new edition, Part I i The only dtSerence 
IS that the Carmithnel Professor is needlessly 
verbose Still the learned Professor m “doing 
jostice’ to Edward Thomas would only say that 
although it was he who first drew attention to 
the antiquities of the nuhla, all his statements 
were not reliable Tins would lead one naturally 
to expect tlie learned Professor to take pains to 
rcexaminoDr Ihomas’s data and scrntinize his 
lonclusious m the new light which the learned 
Professor alono is ablo to throw The bare 
statement that Dr Thomas’s conclusions are not 
reliablo will not be qnitu enough to get round 
people to the Professor s ways of thinking 

Loistly, 1 Lave got to ask Mr Bamaprasad 
Chanda a question Ihese so called ‘ discoveries'’ 
were made long before Mr Chanda took them 
up fordiseussiou IQ the Asiatic Society s meet 
ing, and were published separately three times 
over IVill he enlighten the public by stating 
tUe'le.isous which held him back from exposing 
the utter rottenness of tlie«e Fiowiekian “discover 
les t Is it a fact that lately, causes, other then 
purely academic, have arisen and contributed 
to wake him op and made him, rubbing his eyes 
Bip van It inkle like, look around only to hnd 
that he bos been left m the lurch, outstripped 
ond forsaken by those whom he used to call his 
own f The public Lave a right to know tho 
fact, inasmuch os the people are paying every 
copper pice that is required for the up keep of 
the University as well as the Archteological 
Department Already signs are visible that 
Mr Chanda has been trying to propitiate tho 
great raujaudeum 

“IcovocUST ” 


The Epoch-making Discovery of 
Prof Bh&ndatkar of tho 
Calcutta University 

• A genlleman, who signs Ins name as“Dha 
vati.'iri ’ has 'rescarehed lu the Ust issue of the 
‘ Calcutta Ileview ’, some well known researchers 
of this province, such as Mahamahopadhyaya 

• The Political tVorke of James 1, reprinted 
from the edition of 1016 Edited by C H 
MeUwain Harvard Political Classics, nn 
SO?’ ' 
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Hat ipi-aMiJa Sibtii, Pi-of namatimsada CJmn 
till ami Mr 11 U lUnorjj llwooM bo a asUcssi 
vustoof timo ami spitoto oxatuino tlio irrelc 
vaut utatciuGiit:} ami arjjumenls nhtclilio 

l>tis smircbcd tbo pa^es of that agotl bnl mofa 
jnorpbosetl Oournal 

DliavaUgm thinks that there were no Orient 
al Bcholars or Ucscaithcis, worth the nawio, in 
Bengal Irefoi'C the atlvcnt of Prof Doiailatla II 
Bhandarkar When the slalo of scholarsliip in 
Bengal had rcaohed this pitiable stage, Sir Asim 
ioah JtnkheTjv indented for and obtained Prot 
I) It Bhamlarkar to reform il Then, this per 
son “crfeitcd a school of Ancient Indian History 
and Cnlturo just as Sir P C Hay has done for 
Ohemibtry " lor the sake of argument let mo 
take for granted the truth of n hat Dhavalagin 
says of ifeasra Sastri, Chanda and Bantrjee , 
bat I may be permitted to ask SThether any of 
these three men acre oer accased of lilcmry 
dishonesty, similar to the attempt insdo by the 
present Carmichael Professor to rob a distin 
gaished German Professor of the croilit justly duo 
to lam, simply because during tlie gixat war lie 
was safely shut up in Germany and couM not 
bring this glaring instance of literary burglary 
to the notice ot the public And may I also 
ask -wliotber auybaly in Bengal has over dareil 
to attempt to palm oR a date scratched on a 
Museutn speeimeu by an almost tlhlereto 
“markman , as an inscription thousands of years 
old i' These features are special to the iioir 
school of historians supposed to have been 
femnded in the Calcutta University by the im 
ported Professor of Indologj 

UhavalagiTi claima to be uuconnected with 
this school 'T am not a lecturer or any kiud 
of servant of the Calcutta University,’ says be 
But the image of the imported professor is very 
distinctly visible through the transparent imago 
of Dhavalagin, who may be, for augbt I know, 
a suppliant for crumbs from the Boss's 
and the Professor s table Some members 
:)t the School of Ancient Iiidiau History and 
/ uUace, which the present Carrmchael Professor 
claims to liaie founded, possess a literary 
reputation which is as evil smelUng as his 
own , and as an example I may cite the case 
of the far famed Prof Dr Ganran'^anatb 
Bvnerji, MJi.plns P R S pUt Pb D, whoso 
I exploits in the realm of Ancient Indian History 
and Cnlturo have been made familiar to the 
public by the “Prabasi’ and the “Modem 
Review’ “* 

The real object of Dhavalagin is to screen 
t the Carmichael Pi-ofessor from the cxposuiv which 
he has justly merited by trying to pass oft 
‘ nmeteentli centniy Arabic numerals as an 
inscription of theneolitbic penod SaysDhavala 
gin, “Up till the time when he came to Calcutta 
bis work was praised on all hands and no Huro 


lou bi:piJ:MBLU, iwj 

pcan scholar could pmil to iiiiy ilcfttl ui I'l* 
inlical liiethwls On tonnngto CilcilUu how 
citr, Pmf llhnmliirknr suddtnly dcvelopii ft 
cruro for scnsiifiomilism and cheap n.''cai-ch, as 
Kalftjiaiiail would have us bclioo” I would 
refer Dhavalagin to thu hatefaceil ttltempt made 
by ills patron to cheat Prof Lnders of Berlin of 
tlio credit justly doe l« him for reading thf^ 
AmlhttU inscriptions contclly, after rcetivmg a 
private letter from the Utter in which ho had 
unslispicionsly eommonicatinl thomost important 
points of Ilia discovery to Mr f) It BIiAhilarkiir 
bo llio crifo for cl cap fame, cron at the nsk of 
comraoii literary honest) , existed in the bni»i of 
Prof D 11 BliaiiJnrkar long beforo ho cniijo to 
Calcntlii, and this is not tho only nistaiico of it 
Prof Bltandnrkar succcedeil ill gaming tho post* 
of a Sopcrintcudont in the Arcliacological Depart ^ 
ment in I'D! and cheap notoriety by abusing 
the Brahmans of Gnrerot roundly iii a paper 
wliicli was composed tii 1**01 but which was kept’ 
back till tho right moment In this paper ho 
tried to provo that Ihore was ‘ admixture df * 
foreign blood even among tlio highest caste of the 
Uimius, the BrahAms <>t the Bombay Trosidcney 
Ihts statement was so much rvltslicd by tho 
Kurupcana of tho Bombay rtesidency that ho 
was very strongly supported by thonJ in 'his 
very unjust attacks on orthodox lliuJatam ^ 
Dhavalagin says, “Prof Bhandaikar has at 
least thiscxcnso that ho isnut eonverbaut vMth 
prehistoric Archaeology But he soys so frankly 
in more than one placo nuJ admits to havo been 
mdebloil to Mr Mitm for a theory or suggestion 
about this sobjtct' Jlr (now Dr) D H 
Bhandatknr has rolurrod to the neolithic iiiscnp ' 
tioii m three different places In thu Proceedings 
and Transactions of tlio tirbt Oriental Gowfeiunce,* 
Poona, (p clxxz), he says, “In connection with 
the pro histone writing of India, it deserves to 
be farthei noted that there are at least two 
neoliths in the Indian Miuenm, Colrott^ irbich 
are scratched with letters One of tlieso which 
was found m Assam, bears letters corresponding 
to tho pre historic characters of Bgypt Tho 
Sther which comes from about Ranchi in Behar, 
contains three letters beaniig close coTrespondence 
to the Bmhmi chanicters of the Asokau period, 
but reversed m form Tho origin of the Indian' 
alphabet is thus transferred from the histone to 
the pre histone period And when letters of 
^ the Brahmi lipi are found identical with those 
on the pro histone antiquities of India, it is 
absurd to maintain any longer tho theory of the 
Semitic or the foreign origin of the Indian 
afplabot Tho same statement wns repeated 
in the Calcutta Review for January IfiJO Tho 
new Calcutta Review is not a Journal whore 
‘Indologists publish valuable “research ’ work 
It IS tl erefore not necessary to waste our breath 
on Mr Bhaudarkar s Ingubrations m that journal 
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In the“Sfr AsUntoih 3tookerjeo Sih&r Jobilw 
VoloEiM, OneulaVii III I’jitI 1’, il»e 
imported C&rmiebael professor h&i paMi:ibe(I an 
article m which ha h&v, !or tl e thud time, Ukca 
the credit of tho dKcoTerj ot the eo-cftllcd 
jieohthie iiuenption Thu article is called “The 
Origin of tho luiisa Alphabet *, Thera Prof. 
Phaailarkar writes — “Jf there is aoj scepticism 
Atill left on this point, it is corapUtelj dispeUcil, 

I think, bj two Dcoliths l/log in the collection 
of the pro histone antiqniiies of the Indian 
Srnsenm, THE CEEUlr OP PiRCHVlN'G 
THUR l)lPORTA^CL GOfS TO ilR 
PAKCUAJiAX 3ttTUA, who is perltop* tho 
only Indian schoUr of the pro historic Archml 
ogy of India Whdo one day ho was engaged 
opon iQspccimg the pro histone ertifaetsin oar 
Mssenn),he enddeal/ lighted Dpon these neobths 
which he rigl tly inferred to be tnsenbed with 
some characters anti placed before mo for exomina 
tion One of these was certainly a celt of greenish 
stone found in Assam Jt bears apparentl/ 
four letters, two of which ara ccactly, and one 
almost exactlr simflar to those of (he pre histone 
ehnrutcTa it Egj^pt, as may Va aetn trom a 
companson to the table pabluhed by Dr i 
Petno in a recent nomber ot the Scirntta. And 
what IS strange (s that they hare all been 
ronneeted by one continsoas line as in the pre 
histone ilinoan epigraphs ’ The words pnnled 
ID capital letters are the only once which contain 
any reference to 3fr. Panchannn Mitra. Any one 
who anderstands King Georges Fnglub will 
have to admit that ktr Panebanan Mitra fonod 
tiat two ot the seolitbs in the CalcntLs Mnixnim 
were msenbed aod not having aense enongh to 
determine what they were by himself, he ran to 
hia chief This chief being very badly lo need 
ota sensational discovery to jastify his importa. 
^lon from ontside Bengal, caoght lioVlof the 
record on the neohtb awl Mngbt to prove that a 
date written by an ignorant * raarkman ’ m 187 1 
was an inscription ns old as the implement on 
which it was inrised It is perfectly clear that 
whatever Prof PanchananMitin s eqoipmeiita be, 
he was certainly innocent, m the tirst iitstance, 
of connecting tlie date »n Arabia nanvsratS with 
the neolithic period This credit liolongs to the 
great Indologist In none of these articles Prof 
llhandarhar acknowledged that the soggestion 
aboat tho Benlitl ir a4e of the iivseriptiim ratno 
from his assistant As soon as be scented 
somethisg j mpoHant Jie ponnce<I apon it in 
regolar Jiargtr style and apprapriated (be (fiedit 
of. the discoveTy,a kind of titles very oiteo em. 
ployed by haa in his home province, * g when he 
appropriated (he credit of deciphenng the 
harvania board of coins, which really belongs to 
another scholar As the chief of the Calcetta 
University School of Ancient Indian History and 
cnltnre he did not allow tho assistant the 


et«*l{t of fins important discovery, so the 
nsviaUnt alsu tree to tl a metUoil tmpartcil 
l>y Im chief, dul sot acLnowledge that it 
was hit chief who pot tho glorioos idea ot 
pnloisg off a nineteenth century inscription 
as a neolithic rcconl into liis head As tho 
chief and the assistant jointly claim tho 
onginahly of inventing this gigantic fraud, 
the eradit for it slcraUi bo divided among them 
in the ratio of throe to one, the larger share 
to the chief aa tho importer of these 
hoiuet methods 

Ihroughnot this article Hhavalagin has 
tried to sidetrack nwl conceal from view tho 
real issue, which is that some professor or 
profeasors of the Post graduate IlepArtment of 
tho Calcetta Lniversity aiiempteil to palm 
oC some Arabic numerala aa a prehistoric 
neolithic inscription It is not really very 
iinportAnt from the point of new of the general 
pablic, nbether ^fr 3Iitra was the greater 
offender or Prof H R Bhandarkar, or whether 
Intli havn actol like donees or impostora m 
tb« pieco of “resoaicli ’ under consideration 
What la raallf imporianl is that the cosily Peat 
graduate Department is Arts has fnrnishcd 
materuls for a new “Bnoctibr', or a new acnet 
of Pifttrirk Paptft and it is thu fact winch 
Dliavalagin has Ined In vain to obscure, by 
abusing those whom his patrons do not like 
The anonymous editors of the Calcutta 
Review have made the caso ot thu worthy pair 
worse by liyiug to champion ik Prof Jihan 
darker tried to thrust tho responsibility (or 
tlis colossal fraud upon bu assistant when 
be bond that they had been caught But no* 
body believed him Indeeil, Dr K Anuandale, who 
presided at the meeting of the Asutio Society of 
Beagal held on tho 6tli of June 19^3, was 
bea^ to remark i “It is extremely mean of 
tho mao to thrust the responsibility upon the 
assistant after having claimed the credit on 
three different occasions'’ When the worthy 
hbratha scholar found that no fnrthek credit 
was obtainablo by misappropriating the “dieeo- 
veiy’ of his friend, assistant and colleague, 
he tned to hock out and thrust tho entire 
responsibility ojpon the poor assistant. Very 
inconvenieiitty for tho editors of the Calcutta 
Review and the learned Carmichael Professor, 
the real culprit has set his foot in a trap, 
unwiiliDgly Tho editors of the CalcnttA Review 
state ‘ And it may added hero, that, just 
as iMr Ultra was inclined to the view tl at 
the WTilir^ on the noolilff'was more probably 
in pre histone characters than Arabic integers 
when Prof. Bhandarkar wrote his paper he now 
seams inclined to the opposite view, as is clear, 
we think, from the fact that be makes no 
mention ofit'in h>s paper ‘'Prehistoric Arts 
and Crafts of India*’ pnolished in the Journn] 
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!Jor m liH pivpcr on prc liutorn* wrtt»n^ in 
IiiJiR nnil 1 urupo w«l l^jfuru lliu Aiifl*!** 
bocicly of IWngnl tnoro limn two jriirf nt*t» 
Mvl pubh^liM in it« “Jonmil nwl Pnx-ctHhngs 
Ynl ?fo 1* 

1 mV ftU ‘IntloloRi'l* ’ l«lli wf niwl 

FoTopo. “Doci llio «ilenf« of a piili»*uUr null or 
about a partiPuUr llirory a*lTorftl«l by Ibat 
author prorionil} , lu a Utcr pubbration, tmlioiio 
that, that pftrliculur author ima alArilonril ttat 
theory r ’ I wiy >cry ronf Icnllj H at evrn Uy 
nuju will lint \entnro to aerro with thehapV** 
editor* of the Calenlla Uomow If wo n<li)ut 
for the sale of argument that Prnf l‘anehn 
nan Slitm really iiKhratcd, hr Im ailenro on 
thia iahjeet, m hm later puhlicaliona of l*rJO 
andl^il, that he had alnndoned on thew date* 
tho theory promulgated hy him in the Imlian 
Antiquary for IPl'*, then we come to the irreaWl* 
ilile ronela&ion that Prof H H Phandarkar 
la aolcly reaponaiblo for the attempt to Komlwink 
tho public by attempting to pa«a off the Atwbte 
integcra as an inscnptmn of the neolithic penoil, 
f<erou«« rmi «M n pnlHcntiou iwiied ty (le Cfafeii/M 
Lnw'fmiy in J9SA ho has claimoil thccTwUtot 
identifying the Arabic integers with insenpliona 
oaold as the proliirtonc rcconla of 1 cypt ami 
erou then bo had cot t1 e lilicrality of mind to 
attempt to sue anyobaroof tbecr^it elaimcil 
by him to Ftia poor tumstaut, on whom, when 
hia nscfuIooMi is oicr, ho is trying to throw 
the entire blame for tho fraud Prof Phandar' 
kar has claimed tho solo credit of ilontify* 
ing these Arabic intecers as pr« historic 
characters in a book published m IWd 1 >on 
if the UniTorsity nnthonties now come forward 
to swear in the interests of the rnlprits that the 
book was published early in 19'ill and they 
could not nolp the inclaaion of tl o nmtakco 
conclusion, we may ask, — “W hy was not any 
erratum or addendum nrintcd and pasted on tho 
hook ? ’ 

IniCnoUier place the editors of the Calentta 
Review have shown a remarkable lack of 
P^dence and intelligence The editors state, 
‘The fact, hoiieicr, remains that Mr Jfitra 
knew that tho writing on tho neolith conld 
also be read us an Lnglwh date Hr Mitro mnst 
certainly have known about it in 1920 when 
his paper was published, certainly two years 
before ilr Chanda announced it hetoro the 
Bengal Asiatic Society ’’ • As it is now udmiltcil 
by those concerned m this fraud that Prof 
Panebanuu Ultra knew the inscription to consist 
of Arabic integers, it remains to bo discovered 
whether Prof Bhandarknr also knew it when 
he boldly announced to the pnblia that the 
Indian Uuseurn contains a -neoUth which beam 
a pre-histono iQScnption P The very rude way 
in which Mr K P. Jayaswnl oi Patna 
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w\» acfc*s to tlu* trcorrl Tn*ibev us 

suspicion* 11 o *iigcc«tian nalurnlly ticcnrs 
til line lint I’nif J> It J haufnrlar was 
afiwnl iifslimin,? tin* rcconi hi >fr Jayaswnl, 
iicciiuss bo knew fell well that II o tnoeb tnnnlc'l 
(hscoioy was only an I tiglish dale of tl s 
maclcettth rciilory and Ihnt ff n man of 5 Ir. 
Jayaswais acumen ronl I w ft, bo won!! 
detect tho fmml imiflwltalcly The iidml»»ion* 
of the annityinmit Hitonnl Unnl of iho Cnlcutta 
itcTicw |iroi« tl At I’rif Hr t> If lUmndarkar 
I* solely iesjv>»«il Ic for the nltcmjit t » pa** off 
a date tn Arabic iinincml* of titc nineteenth 
witurj ns nn iiKcription tbouiaihl* of ymrs 
oil, and ir was coripctlo! to do (t to justify 
bis importntion to tin* j>rovlnro liw the oirtni* 
acieni Sopertnnii tftiic (‘alcnlta IJnivcmity o» 
thsgrwundcf bU iiiurarUoiia jwiwct of d\*coa- 
♦■T 

fCilllAMAIi 


Ghomical ncBoarcIi 
(Um PahiMlur 0. X Ctinkrivvarti, Vice* 
Chancellor of the hucLnow rnfitrsity, baa 
communicated to ea tbofdlowing annnymnui 
letter written I y n tenrher of tl nt Uimersfty — 
bd.Jf /0 ■' 

With roference to tbo atntcmenl nnd romnrla 
on Indian Chemical Research, nnblished fit Iho 
Modern Review for Augoiit I, may I point 
out to yon that rertaiii errom which occur in 
the list of author* compiled hy you, may cause 
real harm to corlnm maestfnators by creating 
wrong impression on the ontside public P 

Thediscreponcio* wbicb I have been hWo 
lo observ o are as follows 

( 1 ) tjaaim Ah Jfniirrm who rontnhnttt! 
an article to the Tniiaactfon* of tho Cliem 
Society ( Trana IfV'i, |3|, oayo v ,, 
hat i 

(2) J P C Chandrnsena IS not an Indian 
but a pure Ceylonese 

{ 1 ) Dutta, Bnobamoy is a physicist and ba* 
contributed bis papers on spectrum lines from 
tlieJ»Ay»ic»2)cy«rtr«cnt of thf Impennl CoUtge, 
Lonifon and not from Calcutta, ns published 
in ifodem Raviow 

(4 ) 0 V. Raman and Meghnad Saha 
are well known physicists ■' 

( 5 ) B B Deshapande contnbnleil ono 
articlo instead of two as mentioned in your 
hat But nn injustice has been done to Iiim, 
inasmuch ns, his paper was published under 
tho ramesorpeshanande and Thorpe nnd not 
M Thorpoand Beshapande, as printed in your 
Rsnew The understood convention is that the 
name of tho more active partner takes tho 
precedence 
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( C ) Simil'^r altcmtion'! in tlie onTer of 
naming lias bcea madd in the rases of E R 
Watson, B 31 Gnpta and A. C Sircat, whivli 
is probably not fair 

( 7 ) ikeilher Arthur Robert long, nor any 
of hi5 eollaborators ^soeh ns Callow, Price, 
Bashill, IS an Indian 3Ir Lin^ rontnbnled 
his articles from the Biochemical Department 
of the Umrersity of RjrHHwjArtBi. 

The index from which this list has been com 
pil«l contains names of about 7000 anlhon, of 
winch only about 64 are Indians The percentage 
comes to about O 8 per cent Fven assuming 
that the quality of the cominanicRtions of 
Indivn authora i-, of the same le^el as that 
of tho«e puhlishnl Ir othec anlhors (which 
unfortunately is not tTie case ), the position of 
Indian Chemical researches is not eucli js we 
could he proud of, and the genuine researchers 
are really m crying need of at least the moral 
enpport of the men in power 

In case you consider it advisable to make 
a special mentton o! tbo<e Indian Chemists, 
whose original researches, earned out singly as 
well as ]ointl},wer8 referred to in the AubkoJ 
Pryirti om He Fr^rtu of Oh^ \i$try j r t92\ 
(issued by the Chemical Society of London), the 
following list is enclosed herewith — 

Names of Chemists uentioneil m the Annual 
Reports on the Progress of Cliemistry for Ifhji 
0 1 fe p 2^ TOS, and snppleroeofary number of 
J C fe , 

Anaet,KsraU FdwarJ ■< 

Bose, A K 
Bose, M K 

Doshapaode, Shanhar ShruR ar 
Gnha, Prafulls Chandra 
Gupts, Bira^ Ifohan 
31'insQri, Qssiin All 
Xanji, Dinshaw Rattonji 
Ilat»hit, Jitendra Nath 
Raman, C V 
Ray, Pnyadaranjan 
Ray, Ramesh Chandra 
Sarkar, Pulm \ ihan 
Simonsen, John Lionel 
Editor’s Note — ~(1) The index from 
which we compiled our list contains many 
thousand names of persons, whose natmbslity 
and place of nork nrw not mentioned therein 
Still wo are sorry that Jlr Qaaim All Mansnn s 
name escaped onr notico— though eien if it 1 ad 
not done so, there might have been some doubt 
^ as to whether it was the name of an Indusn 
For from the generality of Musalmsn names 
non ilnsalmans cannot coniectnre to what nation 
or country their bearer* belong 

The writer 1 \a not mentioaed 3{r tfansnn'B 
place of work 

Aswe are not peTsonaWy acqramted 
44—12 


with ftll InJiiii chemists, wo thought “Chandra- 
fcna ‘ might be a South Indian name ^foreover, 
there are some Ceylooeso who consider themselves 
Indians 

(3) As Dr Snehamoy Datta is n Calcutta 
man, wo assumed that his papers were contri- 
buted from here Tins, howoier, is not of great 
importance , for our statement purports to show 
the nnmbcr of ongmal papers contributed “by 
Indian chemists , wherever they may be, and Dr 
Datta IS an Indian 

OnCsIeinga physicist doe* ^t prevent one 
from being also a el emist Dr Snehamoy 
Dallas paper* nn the spectrum of glaeinnm 
flaon Ic ftwl tl e absorption spectrom of potaasiom 
vapour cannot lx* said to le Daeonnected with 
cl emtslrj 

<4) in spite of onr ignorance of science in 
general and of chemistry m particnlar, we have 
known for some years that Dts C Y Raman and 
31eghnad Saha are physicists But a physicist 
may also bo a chemist And there is snch a 
thing as physical chemistry The spheres of 
scientific knowledge are not everywhere definite 
If delimited— tl ey may overlap There is not 
—at any rate, there ought not to be, any paste in 
wienre and physicists and chemists do not 
consider one another “untouchable ’ Nloreover, 
as the papers loctributcd by Drs Datta, 
namaii and baha have been indexed in a chemic 
al publication we did not, wo hope, transgress 
any immutable Kn or commit any nnpanlonabio 
offence m including them >n onr statement The 
titles of Di Ramans papers are anisotropy of 
niolecoies, molecular structure of amorphous 
solids, molecular alotropy in liquids nnd the 
spectrum of neutral helium, and Dr Saba e 
paper was on atomic radius and ionisation 
potential These titles show, we presume, that 
the papers were not nJfofnte?/ unconnected with 
cliemistry 

(5) and {6) In tl e case of ilr Deshapande 
tl • indictment is that in the paper jointly 
produced by him and 3Ir Tliorpe, wo have not 
mentioned his name Erst, though he was, accor 
ding to the convention, entitled to this prece 

owa aw.oy , ^fcrtiWgb. t/vt-vtafit/tn, 
inattention to tins detail, and probably owing 
to paying greater attention to tl e printer s 
conven ence of alphabetical arrangement, tbis 
sort of • injustice has been unintentionally 
done to 3fp Dushapande and the other gentle- 
men tiaiaed by the writer As these gentle 
men and 31r Qasim All ilans-ri aro strangers 
to US, and as we have no sort of even indirect 
dealing or connection with them, we hope tl ey 
wiU be! ove that there was no intention of being 
wTijust or unfair lo any of them 

As we have done iDjo"lice ' to Yr Desha 
pandc lit one respect so in crediting him with 
two papers, instead of one, we lave done bira 
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“over justice’ It is to ho liojiccl, tliorofore, tliat 
Mr Desliapaiule will coiisiUti tliiit lio him! U»b 
editor of this Jloview uro quits, niul tlmt tti 0 
lattci had no animus against Inin ' 

Vt’a thanh the nntai foi tl csu coiroctions 
\7) As Hr Ling and Dinshniv lluttonji Ivnnji 
jointly pTOdnced five papers, as we did not know 
whence these papers were contrihutecl, and asMr 
Nanji is nn Indian, we thought it possible tliat 
these might have been eoiitribiitofl from pomo 
laboratory m India Our statement purjiorts to 
show the nnm*her of pipers coiitnhnleil "hy 
Indian cheraiats , and “i j noa fiiJtan 
re jtleuf in 7«(?in’ As wo thought it possible 
that Jlr Ling was “resident m India”, we 
thought it also possible that his collalMimtors 
llessrs Callow, I’ricc, dc , were also “resident m 
India” Hence, tberr n orb was fnefitrfeif m o«r 
enumeration Tins inclusion was an after 
thought — their names do not occur m our list m 
the pnoper alphabetical order, which, no doubt, 
has not been etricUy observed 

Wo have never shrunl from confessing our 
Ignorance of things we do not know But at 


the risk of being ronsidoml conceited, wo must 
ylaim that ilicro is a limit even to our ignorance, 
and, tliercfoiai, wo did not mistake llessrs Ling, 
Price, etc , for Indians 

Similarlyt »n spite of our ignorance, wo have 
never said or suggoslcd that the position of 
Indian themical research is such as wo could 
be proud o! At tho same time wo have always 
held that “genuino lesearchors are really in 
ciying need of at least tho moral support of tho 
men in power ' So, thongh an unchemicaf man, 
and because no chemicil man would tako tl o 
mitutivc in the nutter, tho editoi of this Review 
(not being one of “the men in power ’ I thought 
that the only service ho could i-ender to chemical 
researchers was to bring their work to the notice 
ofthoeducateil publu , 'as public appreciation 
may Iw piesnmcd to be a Lijul of moiwl support 
\\ c are grateful to tlie writer for the list 
given at the tiul of his letter Wo hail a desire 
to publish some such list, hut cot being in 
regular receipt of chemical publications we w ere 
not aware of the etistonco of any Of course, wo 
arc not in a posiimn to piouounco any opinion on 
the degree of authority nttaclnng to it 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Hindu Civilisation 

The first article in tlio ri«irt-2J/m)af» 
Quarlrrlij for July is from the pen of Snjut 
Rabindranath Tagore and is entitled “Iha 
AYay to Unity” It is stated m a note at 
the end, “Part of this paper was published 
* V latter part of the pap«r, 

which was not published in ]VeIJaie, the poet 
ob'STres with reference to Hindn culture 
and civilisation 

A certain number of 139 do not admit that 
our Lalturo 1ms any spcoml features of val«e 
Tlieso good people I leave out of account But 
the number of tboso others is not few, who 
while admitting this value in theory, muoro it 
more or less in practice ToTy often, the flon 
nshmgof tho\bannerof this culture is not for 
tho lake of The love of truth hut for thot o! 
national vninglonousness,— like hrandisbiug a 
musical instrument m athletic display before 
one’s omi admiring family, instead of using it 
to make music 

This section of our people wrhile never ncg 
lectiiig to make proud boast of llicir conntiy^s 


glory, have an ahsimlly naiTow conception of 
tho ideal m which that glory conajsts Their 
mdiscnnunato reverence is for tho actual, 
not for tho eternal The hajnts and customs 
of onr decadence winch have sot up barriers 
between us and tho world, splitting ns into 
mutually exclusive sections, making us weak 
and bowing our heads m Bhamo at every turn 
of our later history, — these arc the idols of 
their special worship, which they endow with 
endless virtwcs of their own imagining They 
consider it to bo their sacred mission to retain 
in perpetuity tho waste matter sloughed off by 
age, as the true insignia of our Hindu civibsa* 
tiou, to extol tho glenmof the will 0 ’ the wisp, 
bom of the noxious miasma of decay, ns more 
timo hallowed than the light of sun, moon and 
stars 

Up to now we have not been submitting our 
own scriptures to tho same critical, histonenl 
and scientific tests to which we are accustomed 
in tho ease of western lore As if, everywhere 
else in tho world, the normality of universal 
law prevails, hut the door is barred to it in 
India, whose liistory, forsooth, has no beginning 
and IS altogether beyond the province of science 1 
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Some god la tvspouiillc for its grWDinar, 
another for its cliemHtry, a tliml for its science 
of medicine ]:<>eryttuDg lu this ‘nondcrland 
has been set going, once for all, b} the to opera 
tion of gods and sages 'What critic can be 
allowed to pry too curiously into an arrange 
ineut of sncli porfcetioui' That is why e\ea 
oar educated men do not feel any qnolms lu 
conntfng oar niinenlona myths as inligral parts 
of our history, 

\\o forget that Hinda cisilisalion was onco 
lery much nine, crossing the seas, planting 
colonies, gvMug to and taking from all the 
world It had its arts, its commerce, its Tast 
and strenaona field of work In its history, 
new ideas had their scope, social and reltgioBs 
te^olntiQua their opporlnnity Its women alao, 
had their learning, their braiery, their place 
in the ciMc life in eacry page ol the hlahibha 
rata we shall tind proofs that it was no rigid, 
cast iron type of civilisation The men of tho«e 
days did not, like marionettes, play the same eet 
piece over and over again They ptogtewed 
throagb mistakes, made discoveries tliiODgli 
aspetiment, ami gamed troth through stnving 
They belonged to a free and varied mm j qoiclc 
with Lie, dmen into ever now enterpnee by lU 
active vigour 

ThiSiliowever, was a society which orthovloxy 
to day would hardly recognise as Hindu becuuso 
it was living and had a growth which was 
revealing its muer unity throagh outer clianges 


Identity of tbo Individual Sonl 
wltb tho Supreme Soul 
Snjut Uwijandranath Tagore writes in 
the same Qiiarfcrf j —• 

Max Mailer has come to the conelosioo, to 
the course of his researches into the t edas, that 
the word Lrahvia originally meant prayer ^ 
The Rishis, tieuig dissatisfied with the mol 
titado of gods towliom they had to direct their 
prayers, tried to substitute for these the one and 
only true God But they found nc god wl o 
answered to their espoctstion so well as did the 
prayer itself which issued from their very soul 
As this prayer was evokevl by tbe God to 
vrhom it w as directed, they came to tl o natural 
conclusion that their prayer itself was instinct 
with lie God whom it sought an! therefore, 
they gradnallf eumo to identify their prayer, 
Bmhiio with the ouo nuil only true God to 
whom It was addrevsed 

This may well be the 1 istory of the loilo 
Aryan rcaliration pf the identity of the lodivi 

dual soul with tbe Supreme Soul of its aspira 
tioo. 


Tlio Kamo Dadu 

To tlio same perioclical I’rof K’shitiinolian 
Sen contributes an illuminating article on 
“DSdn’s Path of Service”, in which he ex- 
plains the meaningof the name Dada thus • — 

Doda belongs to the series of Indian poet 
seers, — which inclndcs Isanak, Kavfr, Kavida-s, 
Itira Bai, — who wet© the outcome of tho impact 
of Islam on Hinduism, and are revered by both 
Hindu and Ifoslem to this day Ho was bom 
ID 1511, and died in ICOo, of tho Christian eni. 
Ho made his living by sewing skins into Ixigs 
for raising water from wells, until eventnally 
he was initiated into tbo religions life by the 
6 i/Atf, Sondardss His original name, given 
to him by bis parents, has been lost sight of , 
nor IS tiiero any record of the customary reh 
gioos name bestowed on him by liis guru He 
used to call everyone ‘brother’ and they m 
tarn affectionately called him JJnhi (pet name 
for elder brother), and this name of D iJu ilnja!, 
the good Uado, is tho one which has come down 
to ns 


The Sacrod Thread of tbo Hindus , 

Pandit Yidbnsekhara Sastri explains m 
the same journal (juoting texts in support of 
what be says that thou^ at pesent upatifn 
13 taken to mean the ‘sacred thread’ worn by 
the male members of the three npper classes 
of tbe Hindu comniutiit}, it, “m former days, 
W33 oolliing but an upper garment m which 
it was considered proper to robe oneself on 
suspicious occasions ” ‘In the beginning skin 
was used for this upper robe Then cloth 
was gradually introduced This use of cloth 
or of leather for the iipniitn is found also in 
the IHrai community, though in a slightly 
different form ” 

‘Non Co operation” 

Mr C F Andrews says of Kon Co opera- 
tion in H e//«ra - 

In its political aspect it las received much 
etitwwiu hut to rue U e political side of U at 
Uoveineul is by no means of the first ini 
porUoce It has goiuj tar deepei than any 
political strategy it has gune deep down into 
the I earts of the masses To day as 1 1 avo sctu 
it with my own eyes it is stirring tl o masses of 
the people m a naj that certainly in all tho 
twenty years 1 1 avo been m India, I have nevei 
seen any other morcnicnt stir them. It is really 
a mass movement 
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Ik %Uows Itow It IS TOml* tiu^; Un- I" lu 
curMiS ol drink and oiitntii, ns aUo ‘unlinithn- 
bilitj’, and hns undo bouih landlords undi r 
stand tint 11*0} oufilit not to oppn ss the poor 
Tims, Bpeakinc ot n jneoting, lie dLScrilM .3 
avhat a poor old man said 

Tlien lie turned rouml <m tlic ImullonN 
“I want yon to pi>c up ont llun^ , lio i«»td 
“We 1 avo Ixon promising to gno up lUo dnuV 
Now you promiso to ceiso m tlie fnturo from 
oppressing tlie poor" Hicn tlio »anurnlun 
nmldcil tlicir Iicatls and one got up and aaid 
“Wo confess Ireforo you, our Imithors, that wo 
lm\ 0 oppressed j on nnd w p arc going to oppress 
you no longer In the name of "Nialiatma Ganlhi 
avo protniso ’’ 

The enemies of Non*Co operation haro 
often charged it witlr fostering a epint of 
violence Unt Mr Andrews writes — 

I want to explain one thing, spcciallj to mj 
linclish {fiends to night, and that i« tint India 
to-uay IS aery diflerLiit fnim tndiu ten years ugo 
Ton years ago, 1 reraeniher well, how when there 
aaaa anarchj ahroail, tho Yicoroa could not make 
a nights railway journey without torchlights 
at eaery four hundred janls along the railway 
track of Boiuc haodreds ot miUa in order that 
tlioro night not be any bomb explosion Ihiac 
seen myscU those torches all along the railway 
lino at nipht They woro a wcml «i„hl 1 rt 
niombci avcll how each \ iceroy and Ooaernor 
had to be guarded againat Ixinibs au»t aasassiwa 
tion lam speaking of what we all know ten 
years, twelve y cars ago I was present mytt4.lf 
at Delhi, w] cn tho liomb was thrown at I<onl 
Hardinge, and he sat on after tho iHimb was 
thrown, on that elephant, woundeil nlinoet to 
death But 1 e said to Lady llardingc ‘ (lO 
on ' Go on ' Don t take any notice ’ until at 
last he dropped dowu and fainted 1 can romeni 
her well low that >eiy night Lord Hnnlin(,o 
aenH. iroTnhis\ieJl ol sickuess fwliicli Isavo 

been Ins bed of death) a message to tho poopio 
ot India that what 1 ad happened had not in tho 
least shaken lus trnst in tho nffcctionato heart 
oi India 

lhat was the state of things ton years 
ago But to day this is past and over llio 
yicoroy and the Governors go abont without 
any fear of bombs They have nothing to fear, 
liecanse deep m the heart of the people to do> 
there Ins been sown II is wonderful truth wrliich 
1 as been given to them with tho wry hfo blood 
of Mihatnia Gandlu tho truth that Molenco can 
never be ovo-como ly evil , that suffcniig alone 
cftu bung snecc's , that the only success worth 
anything m tl 0 w orld is the success lhat is won 
tl rough patient endurance through w)iat has 
been called in India by'th it grand Indian word, 
which is impossible to ti'anslate— ‘Ahimsa 


Asanivtmpli cl tlu rptrilof Vliimst. liu 
tilUof wliiit lu< 8UV lit tiuni-kn-UigI« 
i|uot*i nnly ii fira Iiikr 

Kiilduwa won piMH, hut not a Mow wax 
n.taniod Ihcy stwsl thcro in prayer — 1 taw 
llicm with till own lyis mil tl cy wtnJ thni-t 
asidotiiiiu afti r lino with litavy Hows , they 
fctcNRl np again und Again and pmytxl ond wiro 
ngAin thrust nude Blow aflir Mow was gi'i" 
niul they roniiiiicil in pnytr until ul last ou® 
fainted nnd then another faintiol umltr Iht Mows 
mill they were carridl away There was not n 
pingloAcl of violence, they simply cnduml nnl 
HnifettH) And through that pissivo Bufftriiig 
they have won far more than they overdid by 
violence 

Ho nrplaina the inner iiitanmg of Non Co- 
opcmtinn thus — 

And hero 1 think 1 ought to try t'» ejcplaiii 
what is really the inner meaning of tl e Non co 
operation 'lovement itvelf J am not now 
8pcaking-~plcaso do not tuislaVe mu— of its 
political SI !e with tl at I am not dealing nt ml 
tonight I am dealing with itB apiiilunl side, 
nnd 1 want yon to undcrstind the appeal and 
lienoty of that spirit I want you also to «n 
derstaud how intcnsol) I Iwliove that thix spirit 
behind it is supremely Chrislian Iiet mo try to 
explain what I mean >Iahntma Gandhi say’’ 
that wo must all bo soldiers fighting ajjaiD't ovik 
and the great duty of love, tho one tUiug 'we 
mtlo world for is to conqaci evil That is 
I or duty our ri.«porisibihty He tells us how 
ho has foarncl that in the hnal conquest of oVU 
there are alwavs throo principles at work 
three things winch havo to be done , and before 
they are done they 1 avo to bo learneil The first 
IS never to retail ito never to return Wow for y 
blow never to return violcnco for violence 
“Evil, 1o says ‘cannot bo overcome ly 
cvi^ lorce cannot be overcome by lorce, VjvA 
only by lov e ' 


Physical Culture for Indian Girls 

Mr St Nih il Suigh contributes to HV//hri- 
a very instructive and interesting illustrated 
article on “Physical Culture for Indian 
Girls” He tells of what hns been done in 
Batoda in this matter by the Misses Nazeerbi 
and ^azakhi bheikh, two Muhammadan 
Indies iindbr the guidance and instruction of 
Professor JIanek Itvo lie says how the 
Bsana oryogic postuies and many Maratha 
games have been pressed into the service 
Oue requires to read tho whole article, which 
conclndos thus — 
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Thoi-c aro jii ^Itliarulra, «s iiulowl, tlien. 
aro all o>et liulu, so ntttsiv ^amcs, *.t such 
a wined tlnracter, that it is possible to in\CDt 
a system ut physical uiatroct on based npon 
them Tilitch will deielop eicry part of the 
body iTithout Molent cxercio, and wiUiooltle 
girls realuing that they are nndergoing drill 
It seetns so atraiige to tnc that a lady who 
has specialized m physical caltnrc nliKb can help 
to build up a uen womanhood and therefun! 
a new mantiood in India, abonld bo engaged 
m teaching Arithmetic or Lnglish, at a salaiy 
which IS hardly eaSicient to keep body and 
soul together She should be reliesed from 
sneb hnmdrnm work, and placed opOQ special 
doty 

Some patriotic Indian should enable Kfi&s 
Sheikh to go about India deTaonsltatmg her 
system Or, an institute should l>e opened 
in a central place m India wlieie she conM train 
teachers to carry ou such work lu various parts 
of the country 


"The World s only Child Welfare 
Besearoh Station ' 

Another deeply intetesling and «7i(y)ng 
illaatrated article in the August Ue//<treis 
that by Dr Sadhmdra Bose on * The \\ orld s 
Only Child IV elfara Uesearcli Statioo ” Ibe 
writer asks — 

Whst IS the potential value d a chill to 
the country ? Is it as important for the nation 
to insure the raising of a fine crop of boys 
atul girls as it is the raioing of a bunper 
crop of rice and jute and cattle ^ Tbe agn 
cultural espcnmental stations assist the dairy 
men punitrymen, nee growers and wheat 
growers in thoir vanons problems bnt is it 
uot ymt as vital to tbe welfare of the nation 
that ail sbonld be given to tie psteuts wlo 
aro engaged in the greatest of all social problems, 
the problem of rearing a better human breed ? 

The Iowa Child Welfare Resevteli Station 
believes that the ehiHren of a country ate, at 
least, as important as its agricultural products 
This vs the fir^l Research Station of its kind 
in America, and was established by the legiala 
tnre of lo^a in 1917 to conserve and develop 
“the normal child ’ T1 e station is an inle 
g«l part of the State Lnnersity Iowa has 
blazed the waj Now half a dozen other slab^ 
are alrca-ly preparing lo follow Presently the 
other nations of the «orld will join 11 e proces 

The State of Iowa is going to make it possible 
for 1 or 5 normal boys or girls to grow up 
within a home where at present ", 3 and 4 
of every 5 are defective in eyesight, bearish 


or •>pcecli, have defuriuLd or dcfiitivB {(.cth, 
Lave ailenoids and ctilaiged tmisiL, su&crfroni 
malnutrition, possess speiial mcatul defects, 
or what is still more serious, are delinquents, 
epileptics, potential paupers, drunkards, oi cn 
minals T] e Welfaio Station confidently believes 
that it will be able to stop some of tins 
cDormotis human waste, and save the lationa 
portion of the great expense and misery involved 
The revder should find out for hic'self 
what Dr Bose says about this unique in* 
stitntion 

“Tlio Indian in Kenya an Eco- 
nomic Asset* ^ 

The last article m the August Welfare, 
like the first, is from the pen of Mr, C. F 
Andrews In this he effectually disposes of 
the accusation brought forward with great 
insistence by the Europeans against the In- 
dians ID Kenya, “that they are actually retard- 
ing the economic advance of the African 
natives and therefore stsodiug in their way 
as a reactionary factor ” Hits he does 
mamly by giving the evidence which he hae 
gathered from the African natives them- 
selves lie also refutes tbe charge of moral 
depravity brought against the Indians Ue 
concludes — 

* Africans have been entirely free to come tu 
India, wheuevei and wlerevcr they like In 
recent years, increasing numbers have been avail 
mg themselves of tl at privilege Such unres 
tncted freedom of intercourse between country 
and country is surely a far more healthy and 
reasonable ecouomie condition than a uew and 
strange system of mutual prohibition and exclu 

Democracy m lelam 

Mr Ansu Prakas Das Gupta, e a, who 
lias embraced Islam and been named Muham- 
inad fiiiraml Islam Khau, writes as follows m 
I’eace, which is a monthly journal devoted 
to Islam and Islamio culture — 

It IS said about a Hindu, belouging to the 
backward class that he being regarded as an 
antouchable went (a a clergymau to embrace 
Chnatianiiy Bat before ho was actually bap 
tised he «ai\ that in the church the front benches 
were meant for the Lnglisl men and tl e back 
ward ones for tbe native Christiaus while m tte 
eye of God aU men are equal, the Chrisfivns 
oViervc a difference not only in the society bnt 
in their holy church as well ITe see that al 
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most u\ e\crj town tlicte uro {.cuctnllj two 
burial groumlb, one foi tin. > ii^'lisluntn ftiuHlic 
oilier for tlie imtno Clinstnns Certunly Owl 
Ina not cm\lcA I'oo different lic\%cii9 orlvitv 
different liclls for these two (liITcrciil fflccs nor 
does Ic fill one h nglishmaii’a pruo with white 
dust and (in Indians 'nilli black Cbristianily 
IS in tins lespect better than Iliiidnism in 11 o 
sense that it does not regard luiolhcr Chnstiaii 
ns untouchable Hut it is unlj iii IsUm that 
we seo nil men are equal At the time ol pmjer 
the Sultan of lurkej stands side 1 j side with 
his own sweeper and in caso the total congre 
gration forms more than two or three lines he 
who IS tegatded na Iho 1 oad ot the Isluniic 
world can nci cr claim for himself a place in the 
first line in preference to another Not onlj in 
the mosque, in society as well, tio distincliou is 
observed betw ecn mnii Nund man In a dinner 
or a feast tbo Amir and his servants will nit 
round the same table Any man can marry any 
woman, provided the parties agree and there are 
lota of uistancos of cmperois marrying tlicir 
slave girls and treating them as queens A1 
thouch Christianity docs not prohibit tucli 
marriages, yet the society looks upon soch 
morganatic marriages as somctbiug ftoominable 
and ugly In n lloslem bonal ground we find 
that the great emperors are lying side by eide 
with their menials in eternal sleep, thos eoggest 
ing the idea that in the eye ef God wo are all 
equal and we are to stand in the same lino in 
the Bay of Jadgmeut In fact, lelam has 
brought all men on the same level and has made 
the eociety happy 

Dhe Hindus arc divided into classes and only 
a particular class has got the right to worslnp 
God, others aro not allowed to touch it or oven 
go very much near it Sucli a thing is not only 
luesplicahle but at the same time shocking, for 
it seems that the Hindu God is leeervcd only 
for a privileged class The backward classes 
are not allowed to worship their gods and 
goddesses In Christianity also only the bishop 
can perform n divine service, but in Islam any 
man can go forward and lead the congregation 
to prayer Thus the Islamic religion has 
brought into the society as far equality as pos 
siblc In Arabia even now the servant is not 
regarded as an inferior human being only be 
cause 1^ serves a master and canics out liis 
orders It has been said by one of our Prophet e 
servants that 1 e used to receive more services 
from his master than he used to lender nulo 
him 

Tins passage may, help Hindus and 
Christians to set their houses m order 


I Oil blAaKMliUU, I92d 

Consolidation of Agricult«ral 
Holdings 

Ww find thb foUovfing m iho samo jout- 
ml 

Itio fact that iho sn'O and (listiibutum of 
land Itoldiiigs over n large part of India render 
tlicm nncconcinic units has Ucii generally ro 
cogmsul Hmt the goal is to “create and 
imiinlam stiilably sized and suitably situated 
holdings which would mlmit of adequate ag 
ncuUnrul ilcvolopnii,nt9 and to nrrnnko diat 
these cconomiQ units puss by natural laws into 
tho hands of iho must progressive farmers, 
lias also been admilUd it is tho way to tl e 
goal that has not at all boon made clear 

III Scptonibcr IfilD, tho Government of 
Madras issued instmetions to tho Special Settle* 
niont OHicer, Tnclnnopoly, to try lie erpen 
mewt of consolidating agricultural Ivoldinge with 
the consent of the pvttndars, in certain selected 
villages during tho course of the resettlement 
operations Iho Special Settlement Officer 
issned notices to the pattudara asking them to 
make among therasohes, some re airangomoiit 
o! tbcir holdings by mutual evchango of bits 
and to have re arrangement voiifirincd and noted 
m the official rocortbi, at the time of hcnniig 
obyections to i-ough piittui; As was only to bo 
expected, very few paltadars made this voluntary 
ro nrnin 'emcnl , and on tlie rcpoit of the 
Special bettlemenl Oflictr, the Government have 
ortlercd the experiment to be dropped 


World Politics of To*morrow 

Hriting on the topic named above, in Tv 
viorrmi, Mr laraknath Das observes — 
Wliilo wo oro talking of world peace there 
are indications tliat another Luropean war may 
in near future disrupt the world As the result 
of the last World War, the Cnropean halanco of 
power has been completely upset, and to-day 
now war clouds are hanging over turope lha 
whole turopenn wrangle can be summed up by 
the phrase “Anglo Irencli Rivalry” Tho 
League of Nations, by tho very nature of its 
constitution is nbsolnttly impotent to avert tho 
impending ciisis 

He cites facts m support of his fore- 
bodings, and then concludes — 

A London dispatch (May 15, 192d ) soy^ i 
“In return foi concessions promised tl o CaUiolio 
Church in Palestine and elsewhere in the British 
Lmpirc, Pope Pius promised King George dor 
rag taelr interview m Rome last week to take 
measures to stop anti Biitish feeling in the Near 
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Fast so faraa lUalrnetions to Catholic prelatM 
there conld acconipliiili this atm Jt is probaLIo 
the coTicessions refer to the holy places nl Jera- 
talem 

“Britain hxsniao agreed to cede to Italy a 
strip oi temtory now constituting the northern 
frontier of the Kenya Colon} , a region inhabitcil 
onlr by savage tribes. Of more importance, the 
Italian debt to Fngland ahorlly may l» settled 
on terms extremely favonrable to Italy Italy 
owes Fnglanil atxint 82,200,000,000 If a nettle 
menl w nov. rM,‘’hei\ it vs nnderstooil a large pwt 
of the debt nill bo cancelled, but Italy will 
agree to pay something” — ( rsltimore Sun, 
Jlay 1C, 19-il ) 

This means Britain will receive snpportof 
Jews, Arabs, Torha and even o! Italy in the 
\car fist, making the Irench position there 
more precartoas than ever before, anl it will 
also mean that in the lledilcrrancan, Britain 
may find Italy at least nentral, if not an ally of 
Britain, in the possible Anglo french discord 
In the 1 ae Last Gntaiu i« ^.etting ready for 
the fatnre eventDahttes The best and nnmiaUL 
able sign olitis that, msptU of the ^Yashlng 
ton Conference, which forbids Jfipaa and Arne 
Ttea to inrrease fortifications, ooly the other day 
the British Parliament with uverwbelmin/ 
majority sanctioned the nest amount of £11 000 
000 tocontiuae further fortihcatioos oftheal 
ready impre^iuihle naval base at hingaporr 

Hoaever, at the present moment BnUiais 

a log the winniog game and France is facing 
tion Of eonrse, the sitaojion may change, 
as in world mlitics the peadulum is aiwayaen 
the swing f ear ol isolation always hringtahonl 
nval alliances and war ft seems that Enrope 
IS marching beodJong to another war When it 
comes, m spite of the nnwiUiiigiiess of the Ame 
ncan masses, they will be foived to take part id 
It to save the civilization of the tVest becaose 
of America’s daily increasing eiiUnglement in 
Foropenn affairs end also Iveeanoe Araciic» is 
to-day a decidedly impoilant factor in tt>e 
‘JialHiiee of power” It m.sy be safely predicted 
that in the next loropcanwar nat one of Asia, 
partienlarly India, n ill be much more deeply 
involved tl an tl ey were in the last world war 
In fact, the man power, resources and the alrw. 
iegic position of India will be one of tbe detenni 
Ding ioctor* 


Kabir. 

Mr Bent Prasad, tleader in Indian His- 
tory, Allahabad University, has contribnted 
a very interesting study of Kabir to To- 
worrotr According to him. 

In the caltoral lijstoiy of medieral India, 


there IH no more striking fgnrc than the poor 
Mnshin mtaverwho riddled current Islam mid 
KiDdavssx alike with argument and itivective, 
ndtoole and banter, who attracted n large band 
of devoted followers round him and who left 
behind him not only a numerous sect but also a 
senes of fsiwerful ideas, a stream of spiritcal 
emotion, moixls of poetic expression winch have 
for nearly five centones deeply influenced reli 
gions tbonght, moral feeling, spiritnal life and 
last bat not Wst, literary stylo all over the 
Hindi spewing worl 1 

Swami Vivokanend't Pat to tbo 
Test 

P afitulilha Sliatala gives a free rendering 
from Swami Sarndananda’a writings, of how 
Sci ItifDakfishna tested his disciple Xarendra- 
natb, later known os the Swami Viveko- 
nanda 

The arrival of Mareodrinath at Dakshineswsr 
was always hailed by Sn Bamaknsbna with 
loteose )oy and exaltation of spirit. Lvsn seeing 
him from a distance the Jlasters love wontd 
flow out toward and, as it were, enfold the 
disciple Inniunerable limes we have witnessed 
how at tie sight of Nareudranath Sri llama- 
krwhna overcome by emotion 'a Quid stMniner, 
Here comes Na— , here comes Na— , nuabla 
to complete the sentence, and would then enter 
into Samadhi 

After Naremiranath bod been coming to 
Dakshmeawar for some time, the day came, how- 
ever. when oil this changed and Sri Aamakrisbna 
began to treat him with otter indifference . 
whenever barendcanatti came near him he 
treated bim with Indifference This went od 
lor more than a month Sn Bamakrishana 
noticing that Narendranatli continued to come 
to him, one day called him to bis side and gatd, 
• Tell me, how is it tlvat though I don t speak w 
nonl to fon, yon still contiune to come hero? ’ 

Karendranath replied, “Sir, it is not yonr 
woids alooe that draw me here I love yon 
and want to see yoo, therefore I come ’ 

S« Ramakriahaa highly pleased with the 
answer, feaid, “I was only testing yon to find out 
whether you would stay away when I did not 
show yoa loro and attention Only one of youc 
calibre could put up with so much neglect and 
vodiSerence Anyone else would have left me 
long ago and would never Lave come again ” 

Another instance will enable us to folly 
appreciate wLat stuff Karendranath was mode 
of and also the intensity of bis direct God 
\tstoxU 

Once Sn Ramakrishna calling Kareadranatb 
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to Pancliaviii, siicl to him ‘Yon see, throngli 
the practice of scaciq spiritual flisciplino 
( Tapasya ) I have long ago ncqaired anper 
natural logic powere Rut what use can I 
make of them ? I cannot even keep my body 
properly covered Therefore with the Mothers 
permHsion 1 am thinking o! giMiig them over 
to you She has made known to me that yon 
mil have to do mneli work for Her If 1 impart 
these powers to you, you may use them when 
necessary What do you say to that?” 

Since the blessed moment when Narcndranath 
first saw Sn RAmaknshna, ha had observed 
various divine powers m the Master He had 
therefore reason to belieie Sn Tlamnknshna s 
words But his natural yearning for God 
prompted him not to accept these poner-* with 
out line consideration After reflecting for a 
moment he asked, — “Sir, will these powers help 
me towanis God realisation P ’ 

Sn Ilatnaknslina replied, “No, thej will not 
do that, hut they will be very helptol to yon 
when after realising God you engage yonrseU 
m doing His work ’ 

Heanng this Narendmnath said, “Then I 
don t want them Let mo first realise God and 
then 1 will decide whether I want them or not 
it I accept these wonderful powers now, I may 
forget my ideal and making use of tliem for 
selhsh purpose may come to rum ' 

11 e arc not able to sa) for certain whether 
the ^faster really wanted to impart these super 
natural powers to |Narondranath or whether lie 
simply wanted to test him But wc do know 
that ho WAS greatly please 1 when Narendraiiath 
refnsed to accept them 


, Tho Poot Ramprasad 

Rev E J Thompson has contribnled a 
etndy of Jl&mprasSd and the S&kta poetry 
of Ilengal to the Young Slen of Jndm, m 
which he observes — 

It IS profitable to study tlie attitude of tho 
remarkal \q poets of the people, which every 
centnrj 1ms produced, in every part of India 
Indian p1iilo«ophy ] as reasoned out certain 
eonelusions , its typical expression, as every one 
knows, If the VetlSnta and no one wonhl deny 
that even the tliooght of the ilbtomto hasa 
pantheistic tingr This las often been pointed 
onL Perl nps loo mneb has been made of it 
It we stody tho folk poets, and tlirongh them 
tho mental outlook of the timplo folk of India, 
we fin-l vulgar thought ofUsn m absolute revolt 
from those hnJings of the philosophers so readily 
aixl dogmatically put forth m Fnropo as Indian 
l*bct These are only one sido of Imlmn belief 
Tennyson has not eJpress«l more meisively 


than BSmprasStl tlie reieclion, b) tho mind that 
has loved, of tho doetnuo of loss of personal 
life “What IS the use of salvation to me, 
cries Raraaprnsad, “if U means absorption r I 
like eating sugar, but I have no desire to become 
sugar” No thought anywhere, aware ns he was 
of Sankaraehurya’s monism and in^sympathy as 
some of his moods show him to bo with pantheis 
tie teaching, is more emphatically theistic than 
his normally is, or rests more decidedly upon 
interchange and intercourse between a personal 
goddess and a personal snppliaiit and worshipper 
With the populai religious idolatry, and 
especially its cnuhtics and crneltics, be has no 
part He sc iffs at pilgrimage, and offeiingS to 
images ‘ I laugh when I hear that n worshipper i 
of Kali has gone to Gajs ’ He is stmdily 
ethical, will have nothing to do with the surges 
tion that good and evil are the same thing, 
philosophically considered He is terrified of 
those SIX passions who leap over Ins lip’s low 
wall In a passage famous with bis country 
man, ho looks past tlio blood stained image winch 
represents his “Mother’ to the TOany, sees with 
rovoitthe butchered victimsand the red stains 
upon the flowers of worship, and cries to that 
World Mercy which lie has found for himself 
aud which he adores, that he will sacrifice not 
living, quivering flesh but the Niv Prtmon#, the 
ams to Ins heart an! mind This passage has 
never been forgotten by his countrymen, and 
though pome have disingenuously used it to 
buttress up the bloody system it condemns, re 
presenting their^cnfices ns an acted allegory, 
tho Mctims standing for the bids a‘nd passions, 
vet the naturally merciful thought of the most 
has Been Ins literal meaning, and has felt judged 
and unhappy, even though tho slaughter may 
continue * 

Living thiongh that time of anarchy, ■when/ 
Bengal was at tho mercy of thieves and opprcs 
som of every race and sort, Itimprasaad kept his 
vision of Divine Kindness, his trust m Divino 
love that was good despite all seeming H*® 
poems leave tho cruel, mstfnl side of tanlnc 
worship on one side, their insistence on blood, 
especially human blood, and on intoxicating 
ilnnk and the prostitntion of maidenhood His 
miml, wlien it tonclicd upon tho sterner n^pocts 

of tho Sikti cult, leapt to those fcalnres that 
■xnn sublime, though in lurid fashion lie saw 
KStli in tho rwl flames of the burning ground, 
flickering and dancing m tho hreezo , In tho 
flash of the lightening, or coming with tho black 
matted cloud locks of tho storm Th s terror, 
leiwling to imperfect trust, intrudes even into 
his love of K»b ns \fother Though nho Iwat it. 
tr clings to its Mother, crying 
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“Bombay’s Purity Campaign ’’ 

Sln-Vkarvta »a it appears to «s, 

in tlie following criticism of the Bombay 
Act to toe lavr seleiwig to pTcaUtoiwiii 

m Bombay City — 

Jost at this eatno UmCi bnt a year after the 
Report on Proslitntion had been pablisbed the 
Bombay Government have passed a Bill to 
amend the Kw relating to prostitution in Bomhay 
City It deals with professional and com 
mercialised Mee only anil aims primanly at 
inaVing it impo*sille for procurers to induce 
(1) any woman whatever to this life, (2) or to 
induce any woman under IS to any illicit in 
terc6nrse wliatevor The Bill does not mate 
any mistress or lindlord of such houses punish 
able and thus it falls far short of the 
Calcutta Bill and of women reformers’ wishes 
Also It IS only foolii^ with a most sertons 
subject when the Bill provi les a nanishmcot of 
two years only for persons who detain inmates 
of a brothel agaitut Ihftr ici7I— tliough already 
In the general law of the land anyone who con 
fines another foe 10 dav» or more against their 
will may get a term of imprisonment eiteodiug 
to three years The Bombay Bill is not thorough 
nncl lb IS not based on big nnuciptes It tiddles 
With details instead of stnlmg at roots btill 
anything is better than nothing and it is good 
to see the social ronscieoce waking on this matter 
which IS so wrapped op with tl o happiness of 
women, both pure aud faUen The euhject >s 
not one which anyone of os likes to think of, 
hut It IS our duty to know the troth and tn 
cleanse the dark places in our cities Ignorance 
IS not innocence Knowledge of the evil lu the 
world, and the power to withstawl its teropta 
tiODS IS (rue lonooence IVe hope that the 
Bombay CouncH will very soon amemt its Bill 
HI many particulars 

Dutoh Souices for Indian Hlstoiy. 

Mr W II Moreland has contributed to 
the /onninf if Imltan Iliilory a paper on the 
Dntcli sources for Indian history, in which he 
Rives 

a general idea of the quantity and Tariely ot 
the materials for Imlian history which are avail 
able in the Dutch language for the {k.nod which 
begins about lO'X) and ends aliout 1650 In 
making this attempt 1 am consoions that I lay 
myself open to a cliarge of cruelty, for but few 
of the boohs I name are, 1 fear, to bo fooud in 
Imlian libraries, while very few Ilians read 
the language m which they are written, by way 
ot introduction, therefore, I will try to esplain 
why wniiB tnowledgu of lhe«o sources must be 
regsrvled as indispensable to serious students of 
«— 13 ^ 


lodia in tho ifogul period, nnd beforo I close, 1 
hope 1 1 oRtr 0 few suggestions towards bridging 
thoRuIf hotweeu mdispeiisubility aud inacces 

sibilitjr 

These suggestions are — 

The obvious course is to learn tho language 
tn which they are vmtton, and this task is less 
arduons than might be supposed The Dutch nnd 
hnglish languages hate diverged in tho conrso 
of tho last three centuries and a student who is 
familiar with the early records ot the f'ngli«li 
Company will find the Dntch documents very 
ninch easier to rend than modem Dutch lilc 
rstnrr. The Iiest advice I ran give is at first. 
Icnrn only the rudiments of the grammar, 
neglecting nil niceties, nnd rememlieriug that 
nobody worried much about spelling in those 
days , then take ft small dictionary, and attack 
the first volume of the Batavia donnia] After 
abont a week of this the run of the sentences will 
become familiar, the ebse resemblance of the 
vocabulary to contomporftry Duglish will bo 
seen, and only proctico will be required 

For the majority of stadcots, however, this 
most bo regarded as a counsel o! perfectioo Ik 
seems to ms that tho needs of the majority could 
be ftilequatelj met by the rompilatioo of quite n 
small namlicr of source books, containing 
scientific, rather than literary, translations of 
the really important docuTnents, with the mini 
mom oi notes and inlrodDctorj mvUer rcquireil 
tor their comprehension The introduction of 
end) source books luto tho University courses 
dealing with ludiau history from IbOO A D 
onwanls is, 1 suggest, an object which should bo 
aimed at by teachers of tho subject in every 
part of India* Until, however, the materials of 
wbicli I have written are made available m 
I oglish the only advice which cau be given to 
stndeuts in Imlin is eitl er to learn tbe language, 
or to bear in mind tbe existence of a large store 
of knowledge to which they have not access 


Pan«l8lamlsm 

Shaikh Mushir Husain Kidwai, who is 
**an old Pan*Is]ami9t and Indun Kational* 
ist,” observes in the Ahgarh Slaga'tne that 
Pun-Islamism does not require, 

that the Muslims of India should not attend 
to the needs ot tbeir own country and fellow 
rouutrymen The Muslim maxim is -^Ilulbul 
(coraN miaat imon— liove of one s country is love 
of one s rebgion 

And as {ac as love for liberty and equality 
goes, there is no man who shouhi love those 
more than a 5(ashm Liberty am] equality are 
the Teiw essence of I*]ara IslaTn forbids even 
ft Muslim from hokliog naotber Muslim m 
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seildom There is no institution, no rebcfion m 
the world wliicli has so snccessfally instilled m 
the human mmd the ideas of equality, liberty 
and fraternity as Islam ha*- It is the bonnden 
duty of every llnslim to roiolfc against any 
government which does not respect thoso cle 
raentary human rights Itnslims did not accept 
any suponor hnman rights of even their own 
best leaders — not even of an Omar or Alt Tho 
words of their nv, n Prophet as inspirtKl by G«1 
Himself are "In izajia <t»n hafjnritm nintlHlKm* — 
1 am just a man as jon are, and thia was 
addressed to non believers Isl n t. iloee not con 
tr»mp?afc fliiy fitter goi(.nii«>»d but oh tmlfpenlenl 
se?/ yoiemirtenf And we have seen what a 
marvcllons spirit of sacrifice and heroism against 
mnumerablo enemies and worst possible circum- 
stances, the standard bearers of Islam, the nn 
conquerable Turks, have shown to safeguard 
Ihoir Independence If tho Turks and the 
Egyptians and tho Afghans have every right 
todevote themselves to gain their independence 
and self government, surely tho lloslims of 
India have so to obtain Swaraj If tho Arabs 
roluse to bo subject even to auother Muslim 
nation, why should tho Indian ^lushnis be 
enspeoted of desiring subjection to a foreign 


Muslim nation in preference t 0 ( 
governing and Independent ® Of course, if the 
Muslims of any placo have to be under subjection 
they would prefer to be under that of thoit own 
people — of Muslims But as I have said, every 
Afnalim shonlJ instinctively abhor subjection 
Anybody who desires to remain under the 
subjection of the Christian British or who 
would desire to come under the subjection of 
tho Hindus of Inlia or even tho Muslima of 
Afghanistan, I for ono w oil! 1 discard him from 
tho fold of Islam Such is inj conception of 
Islam, tlwU in my opinion a iEusUni should 
desire to he undoi the subjection of none but 
God Therefore the Hindus, if they do not 
mean to inflict Hindu Jlaj when they talk of 
Swaraj, should liave no fear of the Pan Islamism 
of their Muslim follow countrymen Tliej 
shonid rather welcome tho developmout of tho 
spirit of Pan Islamism in them, ns that wiH 
develop the love of liberty, equality and frntcr 
nity ID them, ami aUo the love of their country 
and follon couiiltymen In truth Pan Islamism 
at lU higl cst IV ill dov slop not only Pan Asiaism 
but mono humanism Jvaniin m$ | timirofan 
WaJtuJun — HumiiniW forms one nation, is tho 
verdict of tho Holy Quran 
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Tho Lost Son 

I’nalle by VuldJa 

A certain hcnschnldor s son went away into 
a far country, aud while the father was Been 
mulatitu' iRxiQoasa wealth, the eoi\ became 
wretchedly poor Seeking for food and sbollcr, 
the son chanced to come to Ins father’s door, 
not knowing who daelt within But the father 
^hel 1 him and onlcrcd Ins servants to call him 
The Fon, however, observing the macmfieenco of 
th« p.kce, 11 oiighl , “Perlup, th„ „ti. „„ 
pectsmoloboB thief and will throw me into 
pnsou So ho fled without seeing the master 
of tho 1 onto 

Thou the father despatched meesengore to 
overtake hw sou and hnug him back, despite his 
loud lamentations But U e serrant-s were ad 
monished to deal tenderly with the yonn^- mau 
andtogiTohimcmploymintasa helper oa tho 
estate Tlo youth was well satuGeu with his 
position and laboured diligently Tin# ro 
pleased tho fatler that he promoted bm to 
I ighcrand highrr duties 


After in vnj years Ijad passed, le summoned 
hiB son, callwl together all his eervnnts, and 
made kDOnn tho secret to them Tho son 
overjoyed to find his father, took his rightful 
placo in tho housoholJ, and btcame a dutiful 
SOD 

Tims it IS that only when tho mmd is made 
ready for higher truths, cau it receive and 
nnderstand their valu^ 

— UTie il/'cMapc nf the East 


Tho Duty of tho Loisurod Class 

IVoxead in TAc L»y7»£ o/l/iB rasf — 

V nt Tnnw 1 • 

• Wliatscovcr tho groat docs, that verj 
samo^docs tl e other man , 

IVhatever he makes the standard, Uint the 
world imitates (Bhag GUI, in, 2) 
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ll.te IS, 11 trefoa, a Urribk clntj Intern 
lliuso wliom tbt. lal«Dr of tlio raaUilude releases 
fnjitt taaeij of tt e matcnal cares of life T!»ey 
are to be, not idle neb, hut renons ami earnest 
Ihiakei'b bor lliey hare to think, not for 
themselves ulouc, bat also for t'lo linmble, bard 
rrorking peoplo that feed ami clothe them Tbeir 
principles do not munld their actions onl/ bnf 
those of the jnnltitode IVere thej responsible for 
themselves onlj, their obligation of eccliag oat 
the tmtb aould be less stncL The private in an 
army need not reflect much before cndangcnti^ 
Ins uuD individaal life Bat the general cannot 
expose Lis army bo b^hl hc^rledly 

IVhcn will the edneated classes of this and 
other lands rrill realise Tbeir life is no 
more theirs than is the life of the poor 
They also have a ecrvice to render to society, a 
service of the highest import They also karo 
to work for the good of the commonwealtli, 
lukfttamjnj aiifiaiti. The mnltitade looks to them 
for li »ht anil gnulance “Is there a gnvdance 
fur ss, ’ they ask, “a doctrine of the meaning 
of life and of its goal that yon can tmiy teach 
ns in fnll confidence and certainty ? Has the 
God, bom u.a poor but unsophisUcated 
people belioTS in, \7no blesses ns and tnes ns, 
leftnstoonr darkness and oar misery, or bs9 
He, It bo knows all spoken words of truth and 
may be of eonsolaiion f ’ 

Wliat the mnltitnde needs is not new 
guidance, nor old traditional guidance, it is 
true gnidaucc Let, therefore, no IaztDe<e deter 
the rich from the search, no unreasonable 
attachment to tho past retard them, no love of 
novelty misguide them, bat for the love of 
the millions who grope lu darkoesa anl 
uncerlawity, let them tend out tlic way IbaV 
truly leads to the supreme good 

Tho Peace Prize. 

In our last issae we referred to an Amen 
can 8elf>retired editor, Mr Edward tV Bok, 
who had acted upon a modernised principle 
of Vanaprastha— ginng np remnneralive 
'wtris in odiCT‘10 serve 'ine commanity Tt is 
of him that 77ie Homan Citizen Bays 

A liatulred thousaud-doUar ptwo for a peace 
plan has been offered by Mr lydnard IV Bob, 
former editor of the I«<i» i lUntc Jonnal ItistO 
be known as the Amenean Peace Award The 
first fiftv tboasacd wiU lie paid for tlw idea of a 
practicable plan whereby the United States 
may co-operate with other uations to achieve 
and to preserve world peace , the eecond, when 
the idea has been proreii parctiiahle throngli its 
adoption by the Senate or by a largo pt^mlar 
response llr Bok has turned over securities 
to cover tbs award, and has chosen a policy 


comriiltec of illstiuguisl ed persons to determine 
euiulitioos and select the jury of award Already 
several hundred, plans have been received at tho 
new office, and several national organizations 
have eipres'ed a willingness to co operate, 
mclodiDg the beoeral federation oflVomen’s 
Clubs, 'ibo loreiga Policy Association, and tho 
ledeml Goan-*!! of Cbnrches 

ilr Bok believes that people are thinking 
far more abont international relations than is 
Dsaally snpposeil ‘ 51y idea, singly and solely, ' 
lie Bays, ' is to search the American people for 
an idea whereby the American people can do 
tbeir part w ith the other iiationa to avert another 
war Tlio idea may be something entirely new 
or it may take the form of modihcattons of the 
covonact of the Leagne of Nations 1 believe in 
my heart that some cne, somewhere in America 
has the idea and will point the way '* 


"Wliore are tho Women Architeots? 

Men do not spend BO macbof tbeir time 
at borne as women, men do not saffer so maeh 
from bad direllmg honses as women Hence, 
naturally there ^onld be more arcbiteots of 
homes, literally, among women than among 
men But there are not So Marjorie Shu- 
ler asks and answers in The Wmnan Citf 

*tVhei-e are the women nio ought tb l>e 
anbilecls f 5V bat s Ibo tronblo with architertniw 
as a pmfessiou for womeu ? AVhy should only 
oue per cent of the architects in the United 
Slates be women F 

It was vueb a good oppoituiiity to ask all of 
the qoestioDs which have been humtng on my 
lips ever since 1 discovered that althongb vvomen 
make Iiomes, they don t bnild them — mnch 
That althoagh w omen manage homes, they don t 
plan them — mack Seems absurd, doesn’t it P 
And here hefuro me sat oue of the best known 
women erchitects in the countiy, iliss Eleanor 
hlauDing — Howe and Manning — Lois Howe and 
tJeamir Mamuni^of.nnstoii- 


A New Kemedy. 

Dr Louise Pearce, -gradnato of Johns 
Hopkins and for ten years a member of the staff 
of the Itockefeller Insitute has discovered a 
remedy for paresis and sice] mg sickness Dr 
Pearco has takeu this new drug to the Belgian 
Coi^ where for four monlbs sbe snccessinlly 
treated the dwease 

— Tic TTomn Cifu'cn 
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Never Too Lato to Loam 

Gratidmolhers >n college ? Certainlj’ Mrs 
Sarah Shoemaker Farley has just been given the 
degree oi Bachelor of Science in Botany, 
School of Agriculture, Pennsylvania State Col 
lege Her two sons are both college graduates, 
and ehe counts to her credit twelve grandchildren 
Nor did she hold the honors alone Mrs Susan 
A Porterfield — whoso sons arc also college 
graduates — was granted the Bachelor of Aits 
degree in modern languages by the same col 
lege 

— 27tc IJ omnu C7ji«en 

Home— Fifty Tears Forward 
Many persons in India believe that vjitli 
Vhe spread and progress o\ education among 
girls and women, our homes will cease to 
^ “hoDiea” in the true sense But m Arne* 


many o£ its old functions 'VVehaic been for 
some time in a gtato of cli ingo In this countiy 

it IS always the tendoncj to swing to cxtreines 

bofoie settling to a medium winch uicans 
adjustment , . , 

“In our extreme swing we have n ell ni^nii 
taken nnaj from it every function that tno 
home had In returning to a happy mean "O 
sluill return certain things to it There aro 
certain things that belong to the home, and 
I believe that family life is coming back, not 
as it was in the old days, but a family Jno 
that IS stronger and shows the progress that 
study and greater knowledge always bring 
‘The majority of manicd women imH tor 
a period of their lives spend all their time in 
home making To begin with, girls will bo 
trained so that they can support themseUes 
'Cipon liDis'nmg 't'lieir training many lA Vnyn- 
may clinch it with a few years of, actual work 
ne ”noDiea‘ inune itue sbtisb liui. m jxme* in their chosen hues They will marry and for 
nca the pendulum has already begun to the child bearing peuod of tl.eir lues they wi 
swing in the opposite direction, as the follow, deiolo most of _ their time and thought Jo 


itig passages Itom I7io iroman CUisca mdi- 
cate — 

Fifty years from today thoro will be no such 
thing as domestiQ sorviec as wc uuderstand it 
today Or at least no such thia^ as domestic 
$crttttti}c, and no domestic eeivants in the present 
sense of the expression That is the prediclior> 
of Frederick w Howe, director of the School 
of Honsohold Science and Arts at Pratt lustitntc, 
and similar opinions are held by a number of 
edacaton and students in the field of homo 
economics and household management 

“iifty years from now tl ere wijlhe practi 
call) no domestic sonants, said Mr Hone 
“and the American home will bo mor^ 
nltractivo and more practical than it is ou thiJ 
average today ’ 

“Hot rurnnug a home, developing and con 
ducting the homo in its best form, rcqmre^ 
work and the work of more than one persou/ 

1 objected 

‘Certainly,” he replied “But women ar® 
going tosponl moro time tliemsdves in making 
hoiucs and for the ootsido help that is necessary 
they w ill bo able to luce by tho Ikjut, day ov 
week, specialihts tram«l and doing a In"’h ennlo 
of work along the lines needed Domestic 
fcirvico will ctftso— js alreaily ceasing — to bo » 
WckJoor yob U will ham dignity ami respect, 
the dignity and respect which wcaro Ijciw 
mug to feel for all kinds of wink 

A hondnsl years ai,a the Itumu was tl»« 
recent of social life It was aho tie renter 
of much of the indostrial lift B itli imciilioiia 
and the growth of factories, with tl« eomplct® 
change made in onr manner of living rronl* 
^ mically, in the lut evntury, the home has Ios>t 


home making Psychologically, eeonomicoBy 
and physiologically women uant tho homo 
during tbe clnld bearing period of their lives 
‘They will do tlieir work and care for their 
children w ith some outside help from speoiabsts 
who are traiucd in housework, cooking, child 
care, and other needs, as the case may be Diose 
who work for them viU not ho part of tlio 
liousehold, as in tho old days nor will thoy bo 
of ft distinct class apart ihoy will be trained 
workois, demanding the respect and lodividu 
ably which professioiml persons have today 
* In some cities there have heen movements 
to develop domestic seiVice into a profession or 
craft Our universal tendency toward cducatiau, 
not for II limited period but all through life, 
oar recognition of tiained service, arc going 
to raise domobtic service m the eyes of all 
Public opinion governs to a largo extent tho 
supply of sen ice in this field I know any 
nomber of high grade, trained young women 
who would enter dotnoatic work as paid ns8«> 
tnnts, tho moment the old social stigma was 
rcDiovod from such work llccognition of ability 
aud the dignity of treatment accompanying it 
aro important factors lu regulating any profei 
fcioti iho attitude of mind of tho employers 
IS changing in all lines of labor and it will roach 
doinestie eocvice \\ o are doing away with 
distinctions along tho old lines It may oven 
Im 3 that a new distinction is using, for tho 
tt-nlcncy today ib to look down ou tho 
IKirasito” 

* Tlio Miraolo School.” 

TtOrn than oncn has it boon said in Ihil 
J7(.ri(.tc lliat in times of famine, those who 
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wajit to reliere the distreastd do not saj, we 
shall givo the furnished people either the 


hj RiUcet lont It would uot Lc safe, aul 
the pwpl^ Iia\e uo uiunej ILe distiict Las 

ch.,ce:t d„b« 0, ™ Y r “is,: tint, 

give the hnnp7 enongh of coarse fare So chddren 6ne half of all those of 

as there is illiteracy in India, and knowledge jjg^co City catao from that district 

f inline, let os not dispute about the size of {\„„a *c. n - » ~ T^ i i 

ck,se,’ melW, Ac ,Iel «, S 


have plenty of schools where children 
learn to read and write That is the problem 
in Alexico, according to Mr Frank Tannen- 
baam m The Cenlunj Mayazmc. 

The whole eJuctioual situation iu Meiico 
IS exceedingly mterostii g, proLahly the most 
interesting thing lu Mexico At tie head of 

the Department o! hdncation is Senor Jose and Mr Orjwxa said 'Good morning 
Vasconeelos, whose great ambition »l is to wo®*d you hhe to read this morning ?’ 

Rive Mexico a public school system The Kveryhody in Mexico is polite, even the 
diSicuIties are so unmerous and the tack of thi®'®* are polite The man took off his 
isAfisrvak haV. anlk lUiiL ‘ Gntsl. nmnnin.^, 

I great that he is prepared to accept any sen®* ,, knowing^ what to ^do, 


{(^^od a. place to live in one of the houses of 
(Ij« district, and for two months just took lu 
tits environment and hts new acqoaiatauces 

One Sunday morning ho startled his 
neighhora by appearing on the streets with a 
«l,eelbarrow of books He knocked at the 
first door The master of the house came ont. 


assistance from any sonne He is reported to 
have said that if the devil were to come and 
tiffer la esUhlish a school to teach the children 
to i-ead and write, he would he cordially 
welcomed The problem of standarduatioo 
of method, of euwculoni— all that will come 


Then not knowing 
h« called Ills wife, and the wife called 
childreii To Lo offered somsttiiug and 
uqS lo accept is outside tho ethical code 
Slid so alter much discussion and exami 
Q^tiun, they picked a book, and Mr Orpeza 
told them that be would be ba-'k the nest 


afterwaid, the first uecil is schools where tho *^d if they had finished the 

children can learn to reed and write he wuolu bring them another *’’■ 

One day a man walked lute Mr Vaseoo 
celos 8 ofbee and said 

' benor, I should like to estahlisli a school 
‘Go ahead, we are delighted, said Mr 
\ aset Rcelos 

* I shonl I like to estahlisli a school in the 
Colonia de la Bolsa, said the man 


• In the Colouia do la BoUa P rvpeate I Mr 
\ asiuncelos lu a surprised tone * I on know 
wl at the Colouia dc la Soltra is ? 

“kes, 1 know,'’ intciTuplcd the visitor, Mr 
Orpeza, qnietlj 

Mr. \ asconcelos smiled asd saul 
‘ M e give yon our blessing Go and establish 


la^k. be wunlil bring them another oiu He 
aeiit to the next door, and to the next, 
until nil bis books were gone He returned 
nest Sunday with more books, and found 
t));tt some of the men had co\ei^ the books 
^,tU newspapere to keep them from lieing 
ended Others bad built little shelves for tliein, 
nod still others, not being able to read them 
^^lies, had formed a little group and lured a 
ragged beggar to read to them, paying him by 
,^tributing a few centavos each 

Mr Orpeza kept this up for iiiue ZROnths 
He built up * library of seven hundred volumes 
all that time be never lost a book The people 
„^ited for him at their doorsteps in the early 
j*wt> The chiidrcn came and helped him push 
(tiO wheelbarrow He became the friend and 
(oBdant ol tho neigbhorhootk Tho children 


Ivoryhcdv know, that the CoW de ls 

IhB Coloma’*L U^lsa . '‘"''a? ''f the eUers of the 'neighborhood 

It IS the haveu for the outcasts of Slesico City 


The bums, tramps, thieves, pckpockeb^ 
burglars, and disreputable women congregate 
in the bolonia de la Bolsa. No policeman is 
kept there Erst, because it would not be sale, 
and secondly, because tbe people are too poor 
to steal from oue wnothcr anyway Tlie place 
has DO streets. No garbage is eief collected 
ID the district, it bas uo water system, and 
the Department of Healtb does not know of 
itvcxis'eucc 1 know people who own pre^rty 
la tbe Colouia de la Boisa but who never go 


! could hare 


^me and said 

Senor, it would be nice if i 
g school for oor children ’ 

*‘les,‘‘ said ifr Orpeza 
•'Well, can't wo have one ^ ' 

"Iiet us find out." said Mr Orpeza. 

•*rcs, let ns find ont, ’ tfcej said 
And so the story proceeds— and all should 
read it to the end It is literally the story of 
tli«* «TOlation of a miraefe school 
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The Growth of lenoranco 

! 

Ihc Living Jgc reports — 
trolessor Jolm Burnott, who dohveretl tho 
Romanes Lectnrc at OTfoiil tins ^ car, too\. tor 
Ins subject ‘Ignorance’ Ho expressed tho fen 
that tho civilized vorld might be facing anothti 
DarV Ago 

‘Ihe only hnowledgo vorkh distnboling w 
living, first hand knoivleJgO, and that, from the 
nitorc of the tase can only ho leilimliniU 
fullness by tliefow Ihatia, hoivovoi, Iho Only 
resi-rvovt from which tho ni,ed 3 of tho many cut 
be supplied, and it is therefore supremely import 
ant to consider from lime to time whether it is 
being maintained at the proper level. The nine 
teentli century had a siinplo faith m the progress 
oi hnowlodgo ami ohlightAamont, hat "xonoa 
know too much history to have any assuret! 
confidence in that There have been Hark Ages 
before, and they bavo generally fiupervenod on 
periods when knowledge of a sort Ims been 
more widely distnbuted than ever feo fat as no 
can see, tho decay has always set in at the top 
It cannot be denied that then, are warnings and 
portonta at the praaent day each aa have liefoTO 
now* heralded an Ago of Darkness ’ 

The Ptofessor helieied the young men of tho 
present are, on the whole, healthier in body ami 
mind, and more intelligent, tliaii those of his own 
generation. On tho other band he w vs "et tain that 
the young men of to day are absolutely and ro 
latively more ignorant than those of forty years 
ago d,nd what was worse, that they have less ou 
riosity and intellectual independence 'bvery uni 
versity teacher in the connlry w hose memory could 
carry him hick n generation knew that the 
educational anthorities hod to lower their 
standard of teaching and cxamimitioit pro- 
gressively for the last thirty years, in ©very 
department except tho physical and nature 
sciences 

Those inclined to diSei from the Professor s 
views w ill doubtless reflect that a growuig 
knowledge of the physical and natural wriences 
is perhaps a snfiicient compensation for the 
alleged decline m other branelies of knowledge 
posscsssd by Undorgraduatee 

Pacifism among Japanese Students 
The same paper records — • 

When U v Japanese Asaotiatiwn for the 
Study of Jlililary Science altcmplcd to hold »t« 
inaugural session lu tho auditoiiuia olWasoda 
University nt Tokjolast "May, pacifist tlndents, 
who were in au overwhelming majority, disrupt 
cd tho meeting Before it opened tlieylicgan 
their protests by shouting ‘Bring your mnrdei«ni 
on the platform, and Down v ith tho militarists '* 
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AUliuogli the Dean anil prommunt preftsspOrt 
the commanding General of the Tokyo Depart 
meot, and the Vico Minister of War were on the 
platform, heckling coiitinneJ with increasing 
violence until the close of tho mcetiug, after 
which the protesting students issued a call fora 
convention to agitato against the Association for 
the btudy of Military Science 

Gcneml fehirakawa, tho Vice Munster of War 
was gretttd with the cry that blood was 
(hipping from his decorations The btuJciits 
sang ‘Tliousniids die to raise one herd to fame 
'1 ho officers’ speeches vroro drowntd by the noise, 
and the meeting closed in tho ntmost confusion 
O^uAa 3Iaiiuc/it speaks of tho disturbance's 
‘nuprecodentod in Japanese educational circles i 
and ‘says tho incident comes as a rnde shock to 
the Japaiiese people ’ However, this journal 
simultaneously denounces the Association for the 
Study of Military Science as an ‘iiiappropnato 
and inopporlnue undertaking,’ and adds that the 
students' protest is ‘another conclusive cvidonca 
of the unpopularity of soldiers among the Ja 
pincsc’ lonuifrisays ‘This trouble has revealed 
to the pnblic mtml the alarming changes that 
have come over the ideas of Japans nsitig 
seiieratton ’ It considers both parties to blurue 
The Covernment s plan to detail military officers 
to schools to give niililary tramiug is criticised 
as likely to tmdtiniine student diboiplme 

'Auliiuilitiiist ideas will be more rapidly 
fomented among Japiineso students ' 

Books 

Bissett Digby talks of books thus in the 
Munehesttr Guardian — 

Cliina lifts more booksolleis than vvt have, 
and fur more than there are in America The /■ 
Bulgarians and tho Iilipiuos have hardly any 
Japan is tho bookiest nation on oartb l.veryono 
>u Japvn has books — lots of them Japan hu^ 
had to learn Turopc in sixty yeais Japan ha* 
had to pick up I nrope by vvadiiig tlirough one 
hook after another, as we pick up ancient 
Greece 

In Manchuria I noticed that the selling of 
hooks IS frequently coinhmed with the selling of 
shoes 'That is a quaiut idea of yours,’ I said 
to a Climcso in London ‘No quainter than youf 
custom of bcllmg buoli invongru lus wares a* 
cigarette^, toHee, and neivbpvpors in one slop,’ 
he retoiteil 1 buppose lie was right 

I was on the lookout for old Clime e books, 
hut for boinO reason oi other there seem to 
bo no old bookshops lu Cluoa Old books 
appear tofii© hel 1 in such lespoct that it would l>s 
a profanation to hawk them around to dealers 
They are apparently disposed of by private 
arrangement with friends or acquaintances One 
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interesting fritltoMte, toirevcr, inllic 
of 8 modern mapofClnna. nhieh with ehdrac 
teristic contempt for llie usages of the rest of 
ttio world, iiad been graved n itli the China Sea 
at the bottom nr $onth of the map instead of 
along the east I wonder whether the same 
engmier produced & senes o! maps, orau alias, 
on the same lines 

Japan is producing her books on the Faropean 
mtxlel, and showing lory consideraWo artistic 
went m cover design, illustration, and tjpogra 
phi al display tor some years now she has 
liad 'the magarioe habit’ and on her station 
boohitalls and in the tiookshaps one sees almost 
as many magazioea as in England In their 
‘layout and mode of illustration thej resom 
ble our own One is much sltnck by the 
contrast with inagaziiieleas China lapan is the 
only non I nglish speaking foreign coaotiy in 
the world where in a city one can always find 
ft shop anth a large number of Kngtish books of 
vanoos kind'* The owner seldom knows English, 
but be goes to a language znanuftl and bunts up 
the price for you 

In Japan 1 found some of the most peculiar 
boohsbops lu the world They sell nothing but 
catalogued— catalogues of clothes and seeds and 
plumhinz fixtures, stamps and famitore and 
sehules, hats and stationery an<.l bedding, caU 
logoes of all concenable pierchaudise And all 
o! them were seconi-lhand Ilntish and American 
catalogues Ifore and more foreigners are goiag 
to Japan, you see, and how a Japanese to know 
what to charge them lor their purchases * 

Vo longer does he charge the white nan 
what he charges hie fellow coiintiynien 
If you have a house in bai,aiaki and yon 
want a set of shelres and copbnard filtcil 
^ the first tbiDg the natiie carpenter does iv to go 
ronnil and boy *n English catalogue anil get a 
student or clerk to discover from it what tVariog 
and Gillon or staple would charge That sum, 
or very slightly less, wiU he charge yon It will 
be, of course, about three times more than a 
Japanese would be charged, in a land of cheap 
labor, but that is your lookout Thus te ’bu-si 
MSS efiicieney beginning to permeato the far 

Down in Outer ^fongolia, visiting the strange 
lamaseries established by proselytizing Tibetan 
monks, I ionnd food for much thoogbt In the 
monastery libraries with their 1 cards Of ancient 
books, bound up in wooden slats and enveloped 
in wrappings of yellow silk 'IVbo know* wbat 
Wonderful revelations of the early beginningt of 
civilization in Central Asia, the womb of man 
kind, are not lying there awaiting the decipher- 
•lent of Western scholars P 


Chmeso Bandit Oatragos 

In the North China Standard Ko TTnng- 
]Uing seems to defend the recent bandit 
outrages in China as follows — 

Pinally, as it was said of the Government m 
France Itffore tho llevolution that it was ades 
potism tampered by epigrams, so, I want to tell 
Jortignera here, the t'cverntnent m China is a 
despotism tempered by banditry In other words, 
tfe only true legitimate and efi'ectne means of 
putting down ft bad rotten fiuvernment in China 
IS not by constitution making, convocation of 

f iarliamcnt, but by banditry Tbereforo if 
oreigners in China will stop bowling, be k little 
patient and considerate, not insisting too tduch 
npou their rights—these heroes of Chinese 
romance, the Sshantnng lismi/y snu, or bandits, 
will perhaps m the enl succeed m bringing about 
a new and better Government m this country 

British Taxpayor’s Questions 
Tb© Btitiah Stationery Office having issued 
n memoraudam which show* that the cost of 
runniog the Ooversment u four times higher 
khan wfore the war, the Enplifh Rewo 
obserret — 

% large an increase cannot be exphiueil 
by ft nse in prices from IDO to 176 

\Tbai value do 1 get for ray taxes V inquires 
the citizen but no sort nf answer comes to Iiiri 
from any oQjcia] quarter And this informatioa 
03 witbheld even in PuTliaraent, ■nhera the 
cost of an object and its value to the eonntry 
are treated separatclr This is only one among 
a hundred points where the citiren is deliber 
fttely kept in a state nf ignorance 

What are the objects on which my money 
is spent? Is this present cost necessary P “la 
what reuse do T and my neighbors gbvern the 
eonntry when it is impossible for any of us, 
however competent and lodustnons, to obtain 
the indispensable information for formic^ 
intelbgent opiaions These, surely, are appro* 
priata questions for every Englishman ilut 
who can tell os where to go, or whom to ask, 
for answers F 

In the neantirae, the taxes are four times 
preatcr, and onr means of meeting them far Jess 
(ban before the war 

alay not the Indian taxpayer nsfc similar 
qneakiODs ^ ^ 

“Beview ofibe Gandhi SIoTsment 
in India ” 

There is a review of the Gandhi more* 
roent in India in the current nnmbet of the 
JWifiraf Science Qitarterl^ by Jlfr. yV, H 
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Roberts wliicli will rcpiy pern*!!! \\ e cm 
{;i\e onlj few bnof oxlratU from it After 
describing Mr. Gandhi’s gospel niid his pro- 
gramme, tho writer sxjb — T 

All tbn, of cotirse, ilcmamlcd a complclo 
moml regeneration Tlie Go\ eminent, ns it foil 
its grasp slipping, ^nnlil tty in oory wAj to 
goad tho people into Molenco It tmly a 
morally pnnii(Hl nation that eonlil stniid llio 
strain "Mon and women, tberefonj, c\cn clnld 
ren, ranst pnnfy themsehes Moreover tie 
gniit of a great sin rostwl as a deadly 1 light 
upon Hindu Bocietv Sistj millions of*im 
tnncl ables were denicil the elenienlnry linman 
rights Until tl 18 was eliangeil and * nntoueli 
ability nbolishod India wonl 1 not do«er\e her 
freeilom and wonl I not !» lit to nse it if it were 


Of the causes which in the writer’s opint 
on rendered the failaro of the morement in- 
evitable, he has said enoagh in the article 
At thh point I wish to insist upon the over 
whelming grandear of the ideal Oamlhii 
vision o! a revolution to liberate three hundred 
million people, achieved not through war or 
violence but primarily through a moral regeno 
ration, is surely one of the most mugnifiecnt that 
was ever opened to human aspiration And it 
could not have been resisted by the most stii 
Mndous aceumnlation of materials of war Had 
his people been capable, spiritually capable, 
of such a program as Gandhi demanded, thev 
would have been irresistible, and no one could 
have denied them the spiritual leadership of the 
world 


SpeaViDg of the beginnings of Non co- 
operation Mr Boberts writes — 

"When Gandhi, the Hindu leader.* annonncwl 
Li 3 support of the Khilafat movement, the 
Government found itself confronted by a now ami 
IroSe^Unily”® History— Hindu 

Althongh Gandhi succeeded m merlin" the 
two streams of discontent, it was not for eome 

time apparent what character the now move 
ment would assume The AU brothers, Khilafat 
leaders favored open rebellion and woi fare It 
was only by convincing them that this was 
hopeless that Gandhi won their reluctant and 
temporory adherence to l„s program They 
were franbly skeptical but agreed to trr ‘bon 
Coopemtion If it faded ,they reserved the 
right tO^Tall WcU npon the traditional reliance 
of their faith, to calUfor rebellion and war 
Henceforth the Ali brothers and Gandhi vtorked 
in concert A stranger contrast can scarcely be 

* • Xfter^tho death of Lokamanya B G Tilak 


imagined than the appearance npon the same 
platform of Sliaukiil All, big, brolnl, fanatic, 
with conllicl an 1 slangliltr suggevlod in every 
speech, mil Gandhi, stmlicilh cndraniatie in 
inatiiior and speoeb, pleading lor entlnranco of 
Buffering, sa-rifice, brotbcrlincss, Kclf-discipline, 
mid love even for the enemies of liis people 

llic two men fiirly repre«ente«l the ideals of 

the eommuniliei for which they spoke Of 
ShauLnt All we have said enough In Gandhi 
were gatlicrcil all ilioso traits tl at Hindus 
passionately ndon Ho was an ascetic He 
moved nioiit m the world hut ho lived in God 
III cnniparisnn with Cod iifttliing else was real 
to 1 im lioside duly nothing cKe was important 
\el he was no gaunt, rcjwllant figure, sneb ai 
Olio often Bcea fitdeous with ashes, with matteil 
hair and with madness in Ins eyes 1 ittle 
rliildrcii wero happy in his smile His gracious 
manner and simpk friendliness were forneh 
aial poor, oulcaste and Unvlimin alike Ho was 
insigmhrnnt in appearance hut Ins simple gestoiv 
hnsicil (urbuleut assemblies Whenvi.r he 
wont, vast crowds listened with awe to his quid, 
unimpamoned speaking Hts invincible eour 
RTO, Ills complete indifference to approval or 
abuse. Ins uncompromising adherence to what 
he boiioved 1 is dnlv, the austerity and purity of 
Ills daily lift, his devout piety, esalted him al 
most to divinity m the minds of Ins follower* 
Tales of his miraculous powers were readily 
liolioved and his dentals were soon lost or for 
gotten in the worship of throe hundred million 
devotees 

He observes further — 

Certain outstanding characteristics of Gan 
dhi 8 activity are difScult to reconcilo with that 
complete Bincenty that has been nhiversally , 
acknowledged as his most admirable quality It 
IS difficult to understand Ins championship of 
Mohammedan ambitions except ns an astute move 
to win ilohnmmcdan snpport It is hard to see 
how ho conld ignore the patent fact that Indian 
Mohammedans are interested in India only as a 
unit in Islam — a very different feeling from tho 
passionate love of Hindus for the “Mother 

In the opinion of Mr Roberts — 

The fumlameatal and really devastating 
®hjection to Gandhi s whole program is that 
tl o Indian people arq not remotely capable of 
s^li ft revolution as 1 e preacl ed Ihe atrocities 
of tie Moplah Insurrection or tho ghastly 
outn^ at Chaun Chaura are more reliable 
Indian cl aracter and feeling than 
Gandhi s most notable utterances on “soul force , 
®f ouomies or non violence Daring certain 
‘^^hles at Chandpur the saintly C F Andrews 
caressed a meeting and pleaded against a 
tbreatqned strike ihe prestige which ho 
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enjoyed as an inliro'xto (newl qE Gandh* "^wl 
Ills onm record o! conspicnoas and devotcal 
ierTice to tlie Indian people barely safbeed to 
obtain tor him an indifleient bearing T1 e 
applacse ot the meeting was for a itoionons 
roBian Vhtr with apprtpnato; gestures sLonted, 

' This right baud has Lilted ten men and I am 
ready to kill manj more ’ 

"We liad^nol heard this “tiototioas to- 
ffian” before If he be not a mjth, Jlr 
Andrews niust know ' 

Mr JHob^rta states another objection 

tho! -i , 

As the ilealism p! Gandhi s message sofTered 
from its connection with a political agitation, 
so the political pio^ement was weakens by a 
lack' ot contact -with the prosaic, CNCry day 
realities o! Indian need The tnu>einent was 
negative m name and character Ita empliasw 
WHS upon destruction and it lacketl cither 
Sharply de 5 ned aims or a constractivc program 
One searches m vain for illaminating otterances 
on labor problems, cdueatKjn, sanitation, village 
betterment, or the form of govemtncDt to be 
enjoyed once rirarry is won To questions on 
each points Gandhi would serenely reply that 
onee India was free, the awnkeneil ^oinsof 
her children could be trusted to sohe ait such 
problems 

After descnbiDg in glowing terms the 
wondeifol response of the students to the 
appeal made to them to leave the “msutnUoD 
for the cnltiratioD of ‘slave mentality* '* (“ and 
let It be noted, with ■some justification ”), the 
writer says *-• 

In a little more than a tortniglit nearly all 
the students were back in their schools and 
roUeges 

^ A great system of education cannot be built 
in a day Fven a great school requires years 
for its distinctive ideas and traditions to develop 
and mature I be vision of a "national cdoca 
tion, ’ drawing its inspiration from the greatness 
of India, training up erect, alert, masteifnl yet 
reverent «0pwfa.Tiraa.bkA,»Jia»v«<in.'if.*J>A.8a>/v 
lotion, a splendid one Hut, when those who 
had drawn and colored it were called upon to 
niaha it more tlian a vision, and actually to 

J roTide for the thousands of yonng lives that 
ad so generonsly entrusted tbemseltei to their 
gnidaaee, they were lost They could provide 
only a few ill equipped and precariously financed 
jnstitntioas. They could offer only the same 
oil subjects less efficiently taught The one 
new subject in the enmculnni ot the national 
ecbools was “■pinning It was not an encoureg 
ing nor an inspinng prospect to tboss «ht»o 
hopes of very livelihood were at sake 

As ono looks bock upon this pitiful squan 
4R — 14 


denng of yonlli’a priceless offering, it is plain 
that the whole movement originated in a very 
superiicia} and irumatnre estimate of the 
sitoation, that it owed its progreas to unsempn- 
lons promises by tl e leaders tind the credniity 
and emotionalism of the student class , and that 
It was wrecked by incompetence to grapple with 
Ha practical problems In every one of these 
aspects it was typical of the larger movement 
o! nbicb it formed a part ^ 

The writer has “noted the manner m 
whicli he [ Sir. Gandhi ] pressed on from 
stage to stage of his rev mntionary program, 
although not one of the conditions which he 
had laid down as indispensable to such pro« 
gtess was fever met i 

Re professed and based his action upon a 
faith III his people, in then spirituality, tbeir 
self control, tlieir willingness to saenfaee, that 
to any oue elso appeared fatnons 

All these, bon sv er, are evplaincd by Reference 
to the Blindness of liis intense patriotism This 
becomes of tragic sigDiScancd, when we observe 
tie lofty ideas and the failnre to which 
It has led one of the worlds purest and 
most forceful persbnahties It is one of the 
finest features of Ins character and teaching 
that he has attacked is the most determia 
ed and vigorons manner the ‘curse of 
antonchabibly ' Si long ns sixty million 
Indians are denied the elementary human 
rights, he has repeatedly told his people, India 
docs not deserve freedom and will never wm ft 
But against Hinduism as a whole he has said 
nothing He glories in being a Hmdn and 
idealizes hopelessly beyond reason the history 
and the cl aracter of his people his reverence for 
India has leil him to underestimate sadly, indeed 
to misaoderstanci, element of western cnltuce 
and life that iioald bo of untold value to India 
It has le«i him to seek a return to primitive 
simplicity instead of a pressing on to a mastery 
of present complexities It Las rendered him 
unable to perceive the weaknesses of his country 
tsen or their incapacity for the rcvolntion of 
•vIiicJu he.«lr«unpd. Tf?(WU2h 

In * jenror in two years a work which shOnld 
have been left to the ages and to delndo tho 
peopie,ha ICvel so well with impossible promises 
of epewy and easy tnnmpb ' 

Hr Roberts tliints, "some teal and abi’ 
ding results are apparent”. “Wh%lefTtstige” 

IS gone j ^ j 

K show of respect is indeed still kept -np, 
but in many subtle ways the beanug of the 
brown man to the wlMte has changed It le 
Visible on every hand— in ibe press, in labor 
movements in the contacts of daily life 

Already there has been an Indian governor of 
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authority of their iluJian saporiors. luiUaua 
luldress you with a freedom which uiifaniiHarily 
and aw Lwanluess mako yon eonictimcs mistake 
torrndeness. Iiaborors strike, sor\ants leave 
jonr employ with a jaunty carelessness Hint 
IS at least disconcerting. Whether yon IiimI 
it dismaying or inspiring depends upon J'ont 
point of \iew. And so race prestige Is gone for* 

With the disappearance of nieo prestigo (mili* 
tary, physical, economic prestige remain ), pro* 
hatly ns ft corollary ol it, has come a con- 
sciousness of the power that lies in united action. 
The Hinda*Hoslem hreoch has not I lecti closed j 
hut that nnlor Gandhi'a inspimtion men lia\o 
grown accustomed to think of a national unity 
at all is ft lact ol trcmendmis import. 

On ft lower plane, tliongh perhaps of inoro 
immediate interest, must he noted the mutilply- 
ing of strikes, the bpread of muonism, the appear- 
ance of a labor problem. 

Be«ido vanished “prebUgo’* and a new con* 
Btiousness of ponor in unitc<l action we most 
realne also that there is throughout the land 
ft vision of ft new and glorified India. Tlio 
vision’' lacks details, it is not sharply focusetl, 
it is blurred nnd confused , but n Msion there 
is. Perhaps students and teachers in the nnixer* 
silies dwell most upon it i but workers in 
nflicos and hictories, the millions of inuticolato 
peasants, all liax e had glimpses of it. Some day 
that vision may become distinct. Some day a 
greater than Qandhi may make it real. 

Indian and Burmoso Timber. 

That the timber , resources of India and 
Btirma c.an be developed and exploited to a 
far greater extent than they have been, will 
appear from the following paragraph from 
an article in the Aiiatie fletieic by Mr. A. h. 
Howard : — 

It >is a striking fact that while in 1920 
Great Britain imported timber to the value 
of £82,000,000, yet the me&gra proportion 
sent by India and Burma only amonuted ia 
value to £700,000, nnd this was, as the trade 
returns put it, “mostly teak." Yet the vast 
forest area of the State in Burma contains 
timbers the value of which is unsurpassed iu 
any other forest area in the world In a 
lecture delivered on June 1 hy Mr. Austin 
.Kendall at the Royal Society oi Arts, the 
lecturer said that since “1907 the local produc- 
tion of rosin (m India) has advanced from 6,000 
cTvt to 82,000 cwt. . , Bimilariy, Indian 

production o| turpentine rose from 16,0W 
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paHon$lo 270,000 , gallons " .U is indeed much 
to I« rogrotted that na yot itie tamo ^vigorous 
rate of advance cannot bo quolcd in regard to 
timber. ‘ i 

Aro 'National Traits Fixed 
For Evor P ' 

IVe are ver^ often told and some of ns 
ate even convinced, that \vq ate tacvally 
unfit for certain kinds of work and efllclency. 
This is not truo, The following from an 
article in the Jajyan Jlffryarine by Dr. Goro 
Isbiliaslii, Professor in the Kyoto Imperial 
Unitersity, lends support to our view , . 

Wbcii uo consider in w hat wiiy the National 
tniils of ft country aro lormcil, the first thing 
that occurs to onr minds is the question 
whclberevcTy nfttion at its beginning hwl 
peculiar tmits or not. We cannot, hoxvever, 
but hesitate to conclude tlint ex ery nation had 
the tmits peculiar to itself xxhicli make up the 
basis of its present traits, aI its beginning. 

Tor instance, the Japane^o me said to he very 
skilful at manual xx’ork. But wo cannot say, that 
this has been the characteristic of Japanese people 
from their early days. On tlio contrary, the 
jnpanese in nneient times ,wcro not skilful 
at manual uork, judging from the mmnfaetnred 
Articles oveavated from Die old mounds of 
Japan. The nall.pMntings” that are fonixl in 
the caTe.dwelUng8 of France nre far more skilful 
work than those of ancient Japan. Among 'Die 
Imperial treasures in tliQ Sbosoy on, prodne^ in 
very early days, there is nothing worth mention- 
ing. It was only after Japanebo ftH had been 
iiitiuenced by Chinese nit thnt the articles of 
valne in the Shosoj eii were produced. > i 

I am able to mention many more such 
instances. It is at least certain that the early 
traits ol A nation do not necessarily determine 
its present traits. Besides, it is very diiGouIt to 
know what were the traits of a nation in primit- 
ive days. < ! i. 

Then, what is the greatest factor in moulding 
of the traits of a nation ? I think surroundings 
or environment had the great influence ion 
national traits, in the long course of a nation’s 
career. Indeed, this is the greatest factor in 
their formation. . ' < 

There, are two kinds of .environment that 
influencB human nature i social and physical. 

The influence of social environment is that 
produced by convention, the institution of n 
society in which people live, and contact ixhtb 
o^cr nations. The influence of physical en- 
vironment is that of th6 physical nature of the 
country in which they live, 
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NOTES 


, ‘Tho Principles of Ethics’* 
hy Herbert Spencer 
Thoagb The rrni^iplr-i tf hlhit^ was 
written by Herbert Spenter a ciuarter of a 
cenlnry ago, one inaj with great advantage 
tnm to its pages for obser^'ations on what 
would appear to be present-day problems and 
recent ereuts, tbongh they were also in reality 
the problems and events of bis day 

Tho Masses Hot Possessed of 
Snponor Virtno 

In the face of the facts of the llnssian 
KeNolstiOD, Botoe woold still preach Chat 
*‘Swont] must be for the mnsses and the 
Swaraj most be won by the masses”, because 
“the middle classes”, when they come into 
possession of power, “at once becomo eeU 
ish” On utterances like these ue obsened 
in Toe Mc>l•lS^ Iteutn for December, 

“It 18 not the middle classes nlone wboot 
wsseMUD of poa-er makes selfish be\er in 
Listoiy and lo no other conntry have tlie masses 
sacb power as the masses m Itassu Hat 
ha>e they not (leprncil tie niid<llo clisses awl 
the aristucracr u{ all power there ^ Unse they 
nut tyranmscu o>cr iheui ? Nay, liaio they nut 
tried e>en to cstemunate themr Swaraj, 
therefore ahonld be for all-— tic ruaSMs.. tie 
ndddle classes and the npper classes — so log,; as 
there are dilTerent classes Tmc, the masses 
form the majority, and the other two rlitsscs 
are minonties Hat minorities, too, ha\e tieir 
rights " 

W e do not lUinlc that, on the whole, the 
higher classes are superior in cbaracltr 
to the lower. But that the masses, too, are 
not superior to the other sections of tli» 
community in nnselBshness or m getieral 
elcelleoce, was recognised by Herbert 

bpencer. Thus he wrote 

‘Only to a wild «maj,matK>n w>n it acein 
pubsihla that a social rc^i n« I igl er tl an lie 
pn-sent can l)e nunuUiiietl I y men who, as rati 
way employes wreck and ham (1 e rolling stoeV 
olcoropanies whichwill not yield lotlwde 
mands— men who as ironworkers, Ejtaie with 
bollets those who come to take the wages they 


refosc, try by dynamite to destroy them along 
with the houses they inhabit and set-V to poison 
them wholesale — men who, as miners, carry on 
a local civil war to prevent a competition they 
do not like Strange, indeed, is the espectation 
tliat tliose who, noscrnpulons as to means, self- 
ishly strive to j,et as much as possible for their 
laboor, and to giieas little labour as possible, 
will sDihleiily bwonio so nnscifish (hat the snpo 
nor among them will refrain from using their 
snpcnonly lest thoy sbonld disodrantago tho 
inferior ' — J 47d, \ol II, 2/ie Triucijilcs if 
hihita 

Again — 

"If society in its corporate capvcity oiidrr- 
tikes bcnchctuee asn fonetion— If, now m ibis 
direction and now m that, the inferior learn by 
precept enforced by example, that it is a State- 
doty not simply to seenn. them t) 0 fiuhindereil 
pursoit ot happiness there ts ex entnally formed 
Xmvng the piwrvr, and espocially among the least 
deserving, a hxed belief tliat if they an not 
comfortably the ^overnmeut is to blame Hot 
to tbeir o«vfl idleness and misdcinls is their mi 
seryascnbeil bat to the badness of society in 
not doing its doty to them What follows I* 
kir»t tlioro ^rvwB op among numbers, the theory 
tlial social HmiD^cmenU must ho fandaiueuUlly 
cliaoged iii each wxysthat all shall Imxccijaal 
shares of tho prudiicta of labour — IhatdiCcrcn 
ccsufn.«ucTl due tu dilleivuces ot lucritsliall (>o 
abuhshcl then comes eommuuisiti. And then 
among tho xerj worst, angered that tlieir vilo 
Iixes uavo not Lroaght them nil the gooil things 
they want tlvcre grows up the doctrine that 
society sioaldbe destroyed, and that each man 
ehoold seiie what he likes and “suppress ’, as 
Raracol raid, everyone who stands m his way 
There comes auarcliism and a return to the nn 
restrained straggle for life, as among brntes ’ — • 

5-Jl 

* a society which takes for its maxim 
— tv shall be as well lor yun to be interior as to 
be sopcrior. Will inoMtubly degenerate and die 
away in long drawn luiaorics — § j%, Jit J, 
^oi II ^ 


Transformation of Ethical Values ' 

hat la the individual is base and cow- 
ardly, becomes noble in the nation or if done 
for the nation 
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Nommial ‘ ChriatianUy” and Practi- 
cal “Paganism". 

Therefore Spencer found m Ghrtttendom 
onij nominal “Cntlstianilj” and real “I'^ga- 
HHtn " 

1\*hen, aflcr prajm asking for dnino 
guidance, neatly all the Ltiliops anprorc an 
onwarranted invasion, like tbat of Algbanistan, 
the incident passes vriUxiut any cxpresatoti of 
surprise, ■while, eonTersely, when the Bishop 
of Uarban takes the chair at a peace nieeting. 
Ills act IS comraented upon as remarkable 
When, at a Diocesan Conference, a peer ( L<ord 
Cranbrook ), opposing international arbitration, 
says he is “not quite sure a state of peace 
might not bo a more dangerous thing for a 
nation than war,” tlio assembled pnesta of 
the religion of love make no protest , nor docs 
any general rcprohation, clerical or lay, arise 
when a ruler in the cliureb. Dr Moorhonsc, 
advocating a phrsiral and moral discipline 
fitting thoEnolish for war eiprcsses the wish 
“to make them so that they neuU, m fact. 
Ilka the fox, when fastened by the dogs, die 
bitln*’ How completely in harmony with 
popular feeling, to a land coiered with 
Chnstien cIiurIics end chapels, is this cxlior- 
tation of the Dishop of Manehestcr, wo see 
in each fac-la as that ^ople eagerly read accounts 
of football matchvs m which there is an aiero.e 
of a death per week that tl ey rush in crvwus 
to buy newspapers which give detailed reports 
of a brutal prize fight, but which pass over in 
a few lines the proceedings of a peace congiese 
and that they ai« Isvisii patrons of illaslretcd 
newspapers, tialf the wood cuts in which bare 
for their subjects the destruction of life or 
agencies for their destruction ( § 115 ) 
Hence the fact that wo have a thin layer 
of Christianity overlyiog a thick layer of 
Pagamsm. The Chnstianity insists oo deties 
which the PaganiSQi docs not rccogoise ns 
such , and the Fa^nism insists on dotics 
which the Christianity forbids Tl e new and 
superposed religion with its system of ethics, 
'nas tno nominal 'lionout ai^ '<iie proTcssc'i 
obedience , while the old and eupprcsswl roligion 
has its systora of ethics nominHlly discndilcd 
but practically olieyed ” ( §118 ) 16» I, Vo! 1 
We do not know exactly what bpeotier 
noderatood by Christianity The Dible con- 
tains many curses and many prayers 
for tlie destruction of enemies And as 
ortltodox Christians believe the Bible lo 
be inspired and infallible, in oil the 
]>atts, such Christiana cannot consider 
the destruclion t>! enemies to be nn- 
Chnstian Noj* is there any exact definition 


of I’aganism The liindus, tlio Buddhists, 
tlis Chinese, the Greeks and the Ifomans may 
all be called pagans let m the scriptares 
of the llmdus, the Buddliista and the 
Chinese, and in the works of Plato, 3farcas 
Anrehns, Epictetns, Ac, one finds sublime 
precepts As regards actual practice or 
condoct, it cannot bo proved that nil the 

E agan peoples combiaed have shed more 
(oodthan the nations professing Christianity. 


Football Crowds 

^^ehave nothing to say against Iho 
playing of football in a gentlemanlike 
spirit by those whose physiqne can stand the 
strain of such games Gut lierbert bpenctr’s 
characterization of the generality of football 
spectators does not appear ^to be nujust, 
bays he — 

“Men nbo rush in crowds to witness the 
bralabties of football umfehes, who rour out 
ferocious suggestions to tlio pleyors, and mob the 
ompiree wbodo not p!ea?e them, so'tlist police 
protection is rcquirod, aro not men who will 
show careful considerntioo for ono another s 
claims wlien they havo agreed to work together 
for the coaimon good — llerhort bpcucer, 'Ikt 
1'rtiie‘pfcf / biUti.1, Yol 11, § 47d 

Purely OriOQtal Noticoa 

We ought to feel flattered by the mention 
of the “purely Oriental notices “ in the 
following passage m Mr Eierard Cotes’a 
paper on “ihe Aewspapet Press in India", 
descriptive of the HdrertisernLUts which 
appear in Indian newspapers — 

‘The advertisements may be largely devoted 
to the sale of patent mcdicmos of familiar 
buropeun and Atncricaa brands Amongst tisem, 
however, one cau find such purely Oriental 
iiotKes as lliosB devoted to </i" j tirclttiic of pro 
simuy ■Gnivmity sfiJcnfi to bccoiao the bus 
bunds of still nnsophistieattd ilaUoIiUrs of 
pioapurons Indian purents ' 

Purchase, indeed, as if Uie bridegrooms 
belonged to the bovine spetiis ! 

Tho African Problem in Konya 
lhave received nnotlier letter from my 
friend m 1 nglaud, who is an. ardent hnmaiii- 
tariau, and knows thoroughly from his own 
wxp«TWnce the tiaiiva Atrican probleva It 
tnns as follows — 
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“......The appetite for aggression transforms 

baiseness into nobility. When, in the Hindoo 
epic, the god Indnv is described as conquering a 
tvoman, "we are astonished to find a victory 'wLicli 
vro shoald consider so cowardly landed by the 

poet But when with arms of precision, wiili) 

shells, -a ilh rockets, with far-reaching cannon, 
peoples possessed only of feoblo sv capons are 
conquered ith as great facility as n man con« 
quers a child, there comes applause in onr jour- 
nals, with titles and reaards to the loaders! 
The “duties” of the soldier so performed aro 
calleil “noble” 5 while, held up in contrast with 
them, those of the peaceful citizen arc called 
despicable '"—The TnneipUt of Llhici, by Her- 
bert Spencer, Vol, 1, § 127, [ed. 1897}. 

^ Barbarians in Broadcloth. 

Here are farther observations in tliesaiuo 
strain : — 

“That the contemplation of aoch an c%ejit- 
nalily [ the substitution of a life of ex- 
ternal amity' fora life of external enmity] 
will* bo agreeable to all, I do not suppose. 
To the many who, in the East, tacitly assume 
that Indians exist for the benefit of Anglo- 
Indians, it niU give no pleasure. Suchneondi- 
tion >1111 probably seem undesirable to men who' 
biro thomseUos out to shoot other men to order 
asking nolhiug nbout the justice of their cause! 
and tWnk themselves absolved by a command 
f^ Downing , Street. As, among aulhropo- 
•"PS"”'”'', o' nian-eatios i. Sot 
favourably rogaidedj so m sociophagous nations 

templating tlie ccaMtion ot conquest. Nor 
-"'ll tlM pnMpcct I» 

3 ■ glss t3”„i!^ Si,'”” p-“'' 

"ill' 

humnn iial 

8.-ittsfaction ns lustiMn ^ P*'® 

mol OS . 1 . 00 ,;. tlS tMr “ "’P”S- 

It IS, I lultmf » I'l •^hgion is untrue 

creatures BUffiT ctev "*® 
fitly survho daring' a Rlalo oj l^ 
which naked barbarians and barbs >n 

“5®,, overrun by larbaria,,* “H" 

cloth." — g ^ in broad- 


and Injustice Ab!^.-. 

lhat robber nations ulio nre to 

cnil'.'r.t' •« tbeir LI 

linns, seemed olnious to Herbert Sp*niet. ’ 


“Jost relations between the community and 
its units cannot oxi&t during times when the 
community and its units are jointly and severally 

committing injustices abroad, While the 

natious of Europe are partitioning among them* 
I selves parts of the earlli inhabited by inferior 
■pfcoples, with cynical indifference to the claims 
of these peoples, it is foolish to expect lhat m 
each of these notions the government can have 
so tender a regard for the claims' of individuals 
ns to be deterred by tlicm from’ Ibis or that 
apparently politic measure.” — Ibul, II,' § 304,' [ed. 
lyoo] , , . , i r , , 


The ‘Pacification of Rebels’. " 

. j < ■ 

After the last Burmese war, the Burmese 
patriots were called robbers and were ‘paci- 
fied’. It is ever thus. - ^ ? 

“Threnghout a Oliristendora.full of clim'ches 
and priests, full of pious books, full of observ- 
nncosdircctedtto fostering the religion of love eo* 
conragiDg mercy and insisting on forgiveness, we 
have an aggressiveness ancf a reveugofulness 
such as savages have everywhere shown. .And 
from people who daily read their bibles, attend 
early eei vices, and appoint weeks of prater, 
there are sent out luesscngors of peace to m* 
fenor rates, wlio arc forthwith 'pnsited from tlieir 
Ivnds by hlibusl'eiing expeditions autlioriscd iD 
Downing Street} while those who resist arc 
treaty as “rebels”, the deaths they iiiilict in 
retaliation are called “murders”, and the process 
of subduing them is named > “Dacification”." 
IM. 11, § 384. , - 

I ' 

Humanisation of the Bruto Not ^ - 
Begun Tet. ^ 

Herbert Spencer’ could not perceive jn 
his tune that tho brute in inaii had begun to 
be humanised. That process has not begun 
yet. * ’ ' 1 * ' ' ' 

“Over tho greater p.irt of the curtlii mCtt 
liHVo ceasoil to devour ‘one another, ‘and to re* 
cciva honour in proportion to thetr achiovouicnts 
in that wayj and when societies^ ahall have 
ceased to devour ouo another, and ceased to 
count as glory their bqclcss in dpiug this, tl>« 
linmanization of the unit may become eorapara- 
Uvely rapid It is impossible that Ihcro win ho 
much adiBlKO towanls a reign of political justice 
there is niainlaiueil IV reign of 
political bupglat^- externally”— /t/,/, ll- § 174 
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Nominial ‘ Christianily” and Practi- 
cal “Pagamam". 

Therefore Spencer found in Cluutendom 
onfy nominal “CnrUliamty” nnd real “I’aga- 
nlstn *’ 

When, afiei prayers ashing for dwin® 
gUidnocc, nearly all llio hiibops approTG ftit 
nnwarranted mrasion, IiLe that of AfghantsiAn, 
the meulent n<is»es witliont any expression of 
BOTprite, irbue, conTersely, when the Bishop 
of Unrhsm takes the chair at a peace meetiog, 
his act IS commented upon as rmarkaUc 
W Leo, at a Diocesan Conference, a peer ( Lonl 
CranVrook ), opposing international arhitntion, 
says he is “not qnite sore a stale of peace 
might not be a more dangcrons thing for a 
nation tl an war," the assembled priests of 
the religion of love make no protest , nor docs 
any general Tcpinbatioii, clerical or lay, arise 
when a roler in the ehnrcli. Dr Moorhoose, 
adroeating a phrsiea! and moral discipline 
6Uii]g the English for war, expresses the wish 
“to make them so that they neaU, in fact, 
like the fos, when fastened tiy the dogs, die 
biting’ How completely in harmony with 
popolar feeling, in a land covered with 
Lhnstiaii chnrches and chapels, isthlsexlior 
tation of the Dishop of lUnshester, wo see 
in sneh farts as tliat people eagerly read accoaots 
of football matches lu which then is an avera.e 
of a death per week that they rssh m crowds 
tohny newspapem which give detailed reports 
of a brutal prizefight, but which pass over in 
afew lines theproceedings of a peace congress 
and that they are larisli patrons ol illostraled 
newspapers, iialf the wood ccts in which have 
for tbeir subjects the dcstrection of life or 
agencies for tl eir destruction (§ llh ) • 

Hence the fact that wo bavo a thin layer 
of Christianity overlying a thick layer of 
raganism. The Chnstianity insists on duties 
which the Paganism does not recognise as 
sneh , and the Paganism insists on duties 
which the Christianity forbids T! e new and 
superposed religion with its system of ethics, 
'has nie naminal honour Bud (be prolcssed 
obedience , while the old and suppressed religion 
hasitsejstcm of ethics nomiiutlly discredited 
bat practically obeyed " { §118 ) Jbi I, Vol 1 
We do not know exactly what bpencer 
understood by Christianity The Bible con- 
tains many enrses and many prayers 
for the destmction of enemies And as 
orthodox Christians believe the Biblo (o 
bo inspired and infallible, m all the 

l>ur(s, sncli Christians cannot tonsider 
the destruction of enemies to be nu- 

Chnstian Noj' is there any exact definition 


ot Paganism TIio Hindus, tht Buddhists, 
the Cbtneso, the Greeks and (he iiomans may 
all be called pa^ns letin the scripiurts 
of the Hindus, the Buddhists and the 
Chinese, and in the works of Plato, hlarcns 
Aarclius, Epictetns, Ac, one finds subliEne 
precepts As regards actual practice or 
<»ndact, it cannot be proved that all the 
pagan peoples combined have shed more 
blt^ than the nations professing Christianity. 

Football Crowds 

We have nothing to say against the 
playing of footliall in n gentlem inliku 
spirit by those whoso phjsiqne can stand the 
strain of such games But Herbert bpencer’s 
characterization of the generality of football 
spectators does not appear to be nujnst. 
bays he — 

“Hen who nisb in crowds to wilnese the 
bratalities of football sistelies, wl o roar out 
fsTocioof to -gestioBs (o Hio plsyeni, slid mob the 
ompiTOB who do not plroise them, eo'thst police 
protection is rcqoirwd, are not men who will 
»how tarelcl considvretion for one another » 
claims when they hsvu agnicd to work together 
for the coBjiuon gooil —Herbert Spcucer, Ihs 
rrturifl'i / ^ ol 11, § ITJ 

Purely Oriontal Notices 

Wo ought to feel flattered by the mention 
of the “pnrely Oriental notices '* m the 
following passage in Mr Everard Coles’s 
paper on “The ^ew5paper Tress in India” 
descriptive of the odvertiseinints which 
appear m Indian newspapers'— 

‘The i^ycrttsumcnts may be laigely dovofed 
to the sale of pvtent medicine* “of ^ familiar 
Luropcan and American brivnds Amongvt them 

however, one can End soch pn«ly“OrienW 
notices as those devoted, to ^ 

Unxiytaj to U-comolSjfas 

Tlio Afcioan Ptoblom in Eonyo 

friend f™. 

thoroiisUvn^'il 

experieflto the native African .Tl/ 

nraa ss Wbws — problem H 
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groniid. To forco burreiidof .o! juiviicjjcs is 
nln ft} a 60 ilespcrfttoly ' liAnl !” ‘ ^ 

ThuS'tho letter ends,,wlncU I received 
ixoii) }[iy frieiul. I can i only trust, with 'RH 


“I don’t know AvlicUicr you agree that what 
can l>e done in great issues merely hy hiflnciic- 
ing people in antUoTily is 'ery UtUc. To all 
these politicians ft political decision is a result- 
ant of forces, rather than a thing wise aud 


' r. , , 11 n,y iigart, that wliate%’cr Is done with regard 

nsUin .tboU Sadi pobticd doc.™™ chaiiso t,,„ injustices from wIilA 

when other forces wrsist, or grow stronger, w sevutig rib , J . ,ippj. 

To persuade the puhliCon the other hand. Ihat has Buitwed m tha recent Kenya dec. 

a tilin'^ is radically nrmig, is often deeiene for 61011, wo Shall not, in .Jndm, gne up 
at least ft generation. , cause of the native Africans, nowi that oun 

“Now, in my plans for Kaslcrn Africa, — eyes have keen opened to its vital importance. 
s\ hen I saw, during my time out there, how 1 could imagine no greater role for -India Ito 

* ig , — 1 calculated as follows . — play, in the history of the modern ’v^orld, 


things were shaping. 

(j) That the governing classes of England 
( i.»e. the rich and their agents ) are incnpahlo of 
iieiiig persuaded to prevent the oi:pluitatiou of 
the natives that is taking place. 

(ii) That the Lahour Party could easily 
bo persuaded. 

(ill) That the Labour Party wascvtlain 
to come into power, partially by 1 '>J 5 , and with 
real authority by liU 5 . 

(iv ) That, uutil such a translor of political 
authority m the House of Coiunions took place, 
all that could bo douo was to commit the Labour 
Party to the right ]^iey, and to prevent, if 
possible, the full working out of the plans of the 
exploiters. 

“Tlw Indian inlerveuliou has most success- 
fully aud providentially eouio to save East 
Africa from falling into the hands of the ex- 
ploiters, as Natal and Khodesia havo doue. 
Uumamtariau eentinieut iu Euglaud quite tailed 
to delay that dis.iater ■ bat the Indian quostiou 
has opened people’s eyes. 

“1 now believe, that tiie Laboui Parly, 
iu spite of Its temporary success at the Iasi 
election, will not Iiuts for many ycais more than 
ft partial autlioviiy i» niattdra of imperial policy. 
This means, that it will only buccccu in passing 
such measures as have some support outside the 
Labour Party itself. 

“Is BUeli a prospect sufficient for our own 
' ^r' policy of liberation, enfranchisement 

/ ^ eulighteiimeut V How- can we ourselves 

dp matters ? 'NVe muet certainly do nJl we can 
1 inform the public, but along witli that, wo 
bliail havo to ask for a Royal Conimission to 
deal with the African question iu detail, lam 
iiichucd to think, that tins is the most li^lpful 
Imo of advance. It iii«ff 7 if in fact compel even a 
coDSCivative Government to begin reform at 
once, though I still believe that only a Labour 
Government would havo the strength to posh it 
through. IVe should thereforo piess for a Royal 
GommlwiQu on native affairs, il only to gain 
time, which is so greatly on our side Of course, 
the next government could appoint better men 
to servo on the Commission. iSut pcrlmpa delay 
is impossible, better a full enquiiy now, than 
to allow the exploiters to gam sliU farther 


than to ho the olmmpion of the cause’ of the 
downtrodden and the oppressed in 'Africa.' ‘ 

' C. r. A.^.,,‘ 

Tho Romoval of tho Colour Bar! 

In the memorandum presented 'by'‘the 

Kenya Indian Delegation, tiie fifth and Ust 
re<|uesf made reads ns follows : — , i, , j 

“That In Govenmieut offices and on tho rail- 
way and in technical Qoveromout posts, 'tho 
colour bar ehall no longer stand in the vVay of 
merited promotion.’’ • n •- ti ) 

The humiliations snffered by Indians in 
this nmtter of tho colour bar In Ken} a' are so 
great and BO numerous, that 1 linv^e often 
wondered how any self-iespectlng man could 
stand them ! The pity and the misery of it^ is. 
that incomes in India are so poor ^ and 
families are so big, that the vioiQua circle 
of woge slavery and capitalist i tyranny 
becomes nlinosb complete. One of the noblest 
Indians in Kenya said to me : “Mr. Andrews, 
it it w'ere not for the necessity of supporting 
o family, I vvould not stay in Kenya' for 
ft single day longer. The insults are so 
unbearable ’’ , ' , 

There was one Indian, who liad been in 
a Government olfice for ^fifteen years,, with 
a record of faitliful sei rice behind hiaij and 
an income winch was still about one-fourth 
of that of a European. He told me, that he 
had long ago masteied 'ever} thing in; the 
office in the way of business. ',Bub he 
was never allowed to 1 become , Office 
Superintendent because he ,was nu Indian. 
Twice over, a young European who had come 
Btraight out from , England, and had ,bcen 
obliged to, learn, his office work, from the 
very beginning, had been made Office 
oujKiriiiteudent over his head immediately 
on arrival. On each occasion, he had been 
asked to teach "this }Oung Englishman 
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f‘ractly ^yLat to do and Iiow to do it 
The Englishman tool the higher pay, 
simply because he iros an Englishman 
The colour bar, la a case like this, was 
obvious' 

An Fnglishman himself, who was a snr- 
\eyor,j8poke to me as follows “Really, 
Mr Andrews,! hardly like to think of the 
iniuslice Ua oar office towards one of the 
Indian staff ’1\ e have there an Indnn, who 
Is far more competent than any of 09 yonng 
tiers, who have ]ast coma out from home. 
But be goes on teacbing us out work day 
after day and making us competent, wbila 
he himself cannot rise a step higher” 
Again, in this instance, the colour Inr is 
ob\ ions' 

Oa the raffnuy, 1 /ou/id that thts rntfsl 
faithful service rendered by Indians, year 
after year, could not gam for them promo- 
tion The best posts were always filled by 
Fnropeans I heard, one d:^, two Earo 
peass tilkiofi' One said “If I had my way, 
all these Indians would be out of the 
railway to morrow ” The other said “Do 
yon think any white man conld live at the 
Isolated stations on the line with no one to 
talk to aR day long but the natives ' Oalj 
an Indian could stand it A -white man 
would take to drink or commit tuicide 
within a month 1” iVhat such an isolated 
station meant for the Indian station masters, 

I was able to realist by taking up thetr 
petitions I toon found out their evtraordi 
nary hardships These petitions ( with 
correspondence attached) slowed me that 
there was almost no decent consideration in 
sickness, where an Indian was concerned 
Leave would often not be granted The poor 
man’s wife, or child, miglt die, but no 
railway- doctor could be summoned I 
blade up my mind, —after seeing constantly 
and investigating cases of this kind, — that I 
would advise the people of India, sot to 
allow some of tbeir most hardworking and 
respectable men to go ont to places like this, 
only to be treated in this manner, nnd at 
ways to be inferior to Europeans 

Again,— u not the colour bar evident 
in all this? Tet, Earl M mterton and Ikird 
Teel ( who have never been ont to parts like 
this, and have never Iiad any opportnnit} 
whatever of getting into touch with the Indian 
•people ) have nccented the assurance of the 
Colonial Office, withont a qaestion, tliat they 
have done their best to remove racial dis 


tinctions f Why was not one single word 
given, in the Colonial Office metnorandnui, to 
this appeal for the removal of the colour 
bat, which was urged with such force and 
conviction by the Kenji-a Indian delegates f 
■The truth was, that Lord Peel’s whole time 
Was Uken up m trying to persuade the 
Kenya Indian delegates to accept the com- 
mnnal franchise, which eien the Govern- 
ment of India had rejected I 

C F A 


Hr. Sastri and the Fatnre 

I cannot speak m too strong terms of 
the noble stand which Ur Sastri made in 
London, from first to last, and up to the 
Very last moment, so ns to warn tbs British 
Oovernment of the supreme folly of driving 
India to desperation He never hid from 
any one the supreme gravitj of the situ- 
ation nor did be ei er waver in his demands 
for lull racial equality for a single instant 
Ail this, Coming from one who had done 
overytbmg to uphold the imperial idea, 
Tiaturally carried fat greater force and 
Weight than ony thing else U must be re 
•nembered that this was done under conditions 
af health which meant nothing less titan the 
>eal risk of sacrificing life itself at any 
moment He knew the danger He bad had 
constant warning from the doctors But 
like his master, Mr Gokhale, be went on 
With public work to the very last limit of bis 
J liysical powers Indeed, be went on too 
long and his action in getting up from his 
bed of sickness, to speak at the Queen’s 
Hall meeting was almost madnfess Tet it 
was a noble madness I 1 cannot express 
what pain it gave me to read how, at that 
very meeting, women, who bad the 'white 
race fanaticiicn m their very blood, burled 
insalts at him again and again and inter- 
rupted him so shamelessly that his speech 
■was hardly audible What the strain must 
have been to him, to speak against such 
brntal rowdyism can easily ^ imagined 
C F A 


Tho University Conference 
TIio conference at Goiernment House to 
discuss legislation relating to the proposed 
reform and reconstruction of the Calcutta 
University was adjourned after the second day's 
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Sitting till the cold weather, the date to bo 
faxed hereafter According to The Stah'mau^ 
‘As discussion proceeded points emerged 
•winch, it -was fell reiiuired more detailed and 
seriods Consi lervtion tl an it a as possible to 
accotd to tl era within the si ort time a\silablc, 
and accordingly the fconference was adjourned 
Details' aro not available "bat it Isundeistool 
that the Lnnersity antlOntioS Will iiOw Imc 
the opportunity of formulating constmclive 
proposals, which will be place 1 before the 
conference u hen it assembles again It is not 
known exactly how tl Q University mil proceed 
to formiihite then- views, but most probibly 
a committee will lo appointed uhieli mil 
include tl o representatives who attended the 
conference * 

‘Points’ aro bound to emerge’ so long vs 
the drafting of the bill 13 the uork. of any 
other person than the Unuetsity Boss 

Thfere IS one advantage m the turn affairs 
have taken Up till now, the Boss and lus 
henchmen have been indulging jn the pas 
time of picking holes lu other peoples’ 
work It was a game of destruction Now 
tl ey will have to make constructive pro 
posaU of their own, which must run the 
gauntlet of public criticism A would be 
Abdial among the satellites of the Boss 
described one of the bills previously drafted 
as the “Nookerjee Suppression Otll’* It is to 
be hoped, the constructive proposals of the 
subservient Calcutta University Senate will 
be such as to deserve the name of the ' Bill 
for the Perpetnafion of the Mookerjee 
Djnasty on the Goldighi Throne ” 

A\ e have said, the constructive proposals 
of the Senate would have to run the gaunt- 
let of public criticism Perhaps the nssaipp 
tlons underlying this remark are un- 
warranted by what has hitherto happened 
The Bengal Government never published 
its Bills , and so the public had no opportunity 
of criticising them ho knows, the Jlodkeriee 
party will not argue and stipulate from this 
precedent that their ‘ constrnctive pro 
posals ’, too, mnst remain shrouded in 
mystery— screened from the vulgar public 
gaze? Besides assuming that the feenate 
proposals will be published, we have also 
assumed that there will bo public criticism 
of the Senate’s proposals on the platform 
and in the Tress This assiimnlion, too, may 
* 1)0 unwarranted For, public life m Bengal 
is m an utterl) disorganiSed and demom 
ised* condition Of course, there » likely 


to be a slight difference b} the j time 
the cold weather sets in By that time the 
Boss may cease to have power m the High 
Court to enable him to inHuenco the barristers 
and tlio vakils, hj b} holding out pros- 

pective advantages to men of either class, 
as might be necessary But the Baw CoHeS® 
patronage, the Post graduate Departments 
patronage, the 1 ee 1 und Patronage, the 
lleadershlp'i iind Patronage, Ac j^will still be 
at Ills disposal And the fear of one's wards 
bemg plucked or the hope of their being 
passed { even in the first class, according to 
the degree of laiJhir), however imaginary, 
will remain 

As for the Press, the less said the better 
One can almpst forecast evtii now which 
paper will say what, unless in the meantime, 
the papers change hands, or more potent 
factors of persuasion or intimidation emerge 
from the opposite camp r 

As the conference has .not closed, bnti 
lias only been adjourned, it may not be 
(|^aite useless to comment on the get up of 
the show 

The Govornment will claim that it )ias 
acted all olong lu the public interest [It 
will also say that one of Its bills was drafted 
to give effect to a resolution passed by the 
Bengal Legislative Council But m the 
bonference, there was not a single represent- 
ative of the public Nor was there a single 
member of the Bengal Council chosen by it 
to represent it at the conference Why 
were things arranged in this way ? Does 
the work of the University concern only the 
Government and tl e members of the Senate ? 
Does it not vitally affect the interests of the 
people ? Should it be pretended that the 
members chosen by the Government and the 
Senate all represented the public, we should 
not hesitate to characterise that ns a false 
claim The Senate practically means the Boss, 
and 80 wliat the Senate says is meant mainly 
to maintain his power and influence The 
Government by not publishing its bill has 
lost even the shadow of a right to claim to 
have acted on behalf of the public 

The University consists of its colleges 
and schools The interests of the Govern- 
ment colleges and schools could be and 
were looked after by Iitessrs Ilornell, 
Stoineton, etc , those of the Missionary and 
aided colleges and schools were safeguarded 
by Ilev Mr Urqubart ( did llev Mr A D 
Brown also attend f ) , but who represented 
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the vast rumb^r of nniidetl colleges and 
scbools’ The unaided insUtntions fatoutonm 
ber the GoveTHment and aided mstilalions 
combined The i-ast majority of students are 
taught bj- the nnaided institutions The enor- 
mous fee income of the University isden\ 
ed mainly from these institutions All these 
considerations being quite unimportant and 
negligible, it was quite in the fitness of things 
that there was no one to represent the 
unaided institutions ! 

In the reconstructed university, the 
teaching profession should be largely tepre 
sented, and that mainly b} men doing 
teaching work in the unaided institutions 
Assam has two or three colleges and four 
or five dozen high schools There were at 
the conference no less than four men to 
safeguard their interests But the nearly 
two dozen unaided colleges in Bengal and the 
seven br eight hundred unaided high schools 
in this proMnee had not a single repre'en 
tatire f 

It IS not for a nierel] technical reason 
that we are “harping ’ on the non represen 
tation o! anaidta institutions Ue shall 
mention a really «erioas reason The Sadler 
Commission Iteport recommends the sepa 
ration of the Intermediate classes from the 
existing colleges, the constitution of inde 
pendent lotermediate Colleges and the 
placicg of them under a secondary education 
board Irow, the unaided colleges derive 
most of tbeir income from the intermediate 
classes If these be lopped off, the ver;y 
^ existence of these celleges ma) be imperilled 
Therefore, they ought to be allowed to have 
their sa} at all stages 

There was one gentleman specially chosen 
by the Senate to protect Mohammadao 
interests If there be an} communal 
interests m the University at all, where and 
how did the other coimnanities come in ^ It 
it be said that any and every Hindu member 
was a guardian of Hmdn interests, why 
could not Sir Af dur Itahim be taken to be a 
protector of Mnsalman interests, and why 
was it necessary to specially choose a Alnsal 
man Senator to look after the interests of bia 
community * 

It 13 also to be noted that all the Fellows 
chosen by the Senate are known to belong 
to the ilookerjee party, which is predo 
minant There tmght to have been at least 
one helloTO not belonging to that party 

As indicated before, we do not know 
47-15 


whether both llei Mr Urquhnrt and Her 
lit A U Brown attended the conference 
In connection with the selection of any 
ileverend Christian gentleman, it his to be 
noted that by making the rending of selec- 
tions from the Bible obligatory, tlie Calcutta 
Uoiversity , as it is at present constituted, has 
placed oil Christian misaionanes and other 
orthodox Christians under a deep debt of 
obligation For, whereas in Bombay and 
Madras, the people have fought for a con- 
science clause in the educational code, where 
by non Christian patents may, if they like, 
make It optional for their wards to attend or 
not attend the bibla class in missionary 
institutions m Bengal the Boss has killed 
two birds with one stone be has brought 
grist to the I'ost graduate mill by publishing 
and selling selections from the Bible, and he 
has captured the Christians by making Bible 
reading compulsory ' 


“A. Remarkable Record of 
Performance ’ 

In the course of the speech which Sir 
bSilltan Mams the U P Governor, deli 
vered at the last convocation of the Thom- 
ason Engineering College, Rooikee, he refer- 
red according to T/z Leader* report, thus to 
a remarkable record of perforcnance* — 

To those who la\e won prizes, specially 
Mr A C Mitrs Mr llashmatulUih Hr 
Sardan 1/al aud Mr Little, I tender my 
bearty congratulations Mitras record deserves 
special rommendatiOD in that he has not only 
won the Council of India prize of Rs 1,000 
tv^ether with the T1 ompson prize of Rs 250 
tor tte most distiQgoished Indian stndent bnt 
bns also secured seien other pnzes for work 
in the college and lo addition has vron tl e 
Vizanas^m. ChaJIeiiijp Cnij. ajvABJzsI. bi U-ft 
lest Indian athlete ami tie Harconrt Butler 
C hallen.e Cup aaarvled to tie best student in 
Jus year in ntlletics and study combined 
That IS a really remarkable record of perform 
snce I wish the college all Intk in the 
annual Olympic contest next year 

The full name of Mitra is Akhil Chandra 
Metro He is a native of xVllahahad, being 
the fourth son of Ifr Baiadakanta Mitra, 
High Court \akil of that place K is career 
as a student has been very brilliant through- 
oat He stood first in order of merit at the 
Matriculation, I Sc and BlSc examinations 
of the Allahabad University Likewise, at 
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Mr A. C Mitro< 

Rooikee, at the Entrance, First Year, Second 
Year, ihnd iear and Final Examinations 
he stood first in order of merit And in 
addition he has been the best athlete of hie 
College Ills IS indeed a remarkable record 
of performance 

Release of Mr Lajpat Rai 

It 18 a matter of sincere rejoicing that 
Lala Lajpat Rai has been released from jail 
We are glad to read in the papers that 
already there has been some improvement in 
his health and that he has gone to a healthy 
hiU station for complete recovery May 
he soon be perfectly fit again, and goon 
with his work of noble service i 

Moban Bagan Team in Bombay 


Andrews’s message to The Leaihr on the 
reopening of labour emigration for 
Mnuritins — 

“I have been \erj greatly distressed to see 
witli my own eyes this morning on arming 
at Benares the notice board outside an omigra 
lion depot which has been established for 
recruiting emigrants of the agricultural 

labouring classes for Mauritius I do not car© 
how faionmblo tlio wages in Mauritius maybe 
It appears to mo quite obvious that if Indians 
aro insulted in Konya and South Africa and 
other places w hen they go out as freemen, the 
honour of India is at stake not to allow thoni 
to go out 09 illiterate labourers to bo exploited 
for libour purposes ( messigo mutilated) It 
bIiooI I surely 1« iimdo as clear as possible to 
tlio wliolo worll that wliilc India is thrcitcned 
by tho Colonial OlUco, as sho is now being 
troaied by llio Kenya decisions, tho Colonies 
will not be allowed to exploit India for their 
own labour purposes (message mutrialed ) 
I am stating a great principle m a moment of 
great indignation, for I Iiavo seen perhaps 
more tl»an any other person throogn close 
oxaminalion in tho Colonies thomsenos tho 
terrible evils w Inch those emigration dimots 
have wrought in the past But though lam 
writing on the spur of the moment and under 
the indignation of the moment at xvliat I haie 
seen, I have long come to the conclusion that 
while the present degradation of Indian citizen 
etatue continues iii Africa and abroad, India 
should not be used by other Colonies merely 
as a cheap labour depot m order to get 
labourers for sugar plantations I was shocked 
at a speech uttered lately in Parliament by 
the Under Secretary of State in which he made 
tho promise that it ^iji sugar companies 
offered such favourable wages as Mauritius 
companies did then emigration depots wonld 
bo roopened in India for recruilmg iiji labour 
Such a speech was an insult to India hardly 
less great than tho Kenya White Paper ” 

Physical Force Against Goodness 
A'htashnkii of Dharwar wiites 


The Calcutta Mohan Bagan football team 
have been giving a very good account of 
themsalvea .5 Bomtoy Their bnllrant play 
at the Rovers’ Tournament has aroused great 
enthusiastn 

Indian Labour for Britisb 
jqolonios 

The following a the text of Mr C P 


Seth Jamnalal is in jail for more than a 
fortnigU He has been fined Rs 3000 He is 
a man worth lacs Bnt he does not wish to pay 
his Gne voluntarily to this government The 
government wants to take it by force It has 
attached Ins car and carnage Both were held 
up for auction m Wanll a Now Wardha is 
him dear and 

11 tn t hearts The government 

bid elartea by t! o. sands and fell down to Rs 
no bidder could be found ' A car at 
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!ls 100 IS cheap as dirt A carriage at Rs 10 
IS as good as free Bat still the bamtner could 
not tall and the aaclion conld not be complete 
for want of a bidder The go\ ernment is mighty 
bat none is so sbameless in Wardba as to bid for 
Jamanlal s car Xone is tempted to ride tbe 
car, bnying it cheap or dear in an auction by 
goi ernment for realising a wrongful fine Here 
IS tbe tiiampb of Setu Jamnalals goodness 
Tbis IS wbat is aimed at in pare non coopera 
tion and this is wbat we shoald hope to acbiese 
Tbe government mast cease to panisb and fine 
oar men for being patriotic if wbat happened at 
Wardha becomes common Vo phj sica) force 
coald overcome tbe inflaence of goodness of tbe 
filth son of Mabatmaji, as Mabatmaji so fondly 
styled Jamnalal 

Bambhai Sutt Chaudhrr 

By the death of Pandit Ranibhaj Dull 
Cbandhrv India has lost a zealoQS worker in 
the pablic cause in several spheres His 
native province tbe Panjab has been the 
greatest loser The Tribune of Lahore 
writes — • 

' He was one of the foremost poblic men of 
oar Province and the record of his pablic norL 
extended to over a quarter of a centnry Mis 
fearless advocacy of tbe peoples caase hisiu 
dependence of character and bis great ability 
Here a valoabla asset to tbe Province His pohti 
cal work was not the only service that be 
rendered to (be Proviuee He male no mean 
coatnbntion to tbe movement for the social an I 
religious aplift of tbe masses 


Hindu Maliasabha 
Tlie Hindu 'Mahasabha held its seventh 
session last month at Kashi Naresh Hall 
Benares It was a unique non political 
gathering, containing delegates from all pro 
Vinces, numbering about 1 100 t isitors, 
in^hidjw^ maJi'5 laihRa.ajuoJaftrA'h 
IVndit diadan Mohan Malavija was nnani 
mousl} elected president amidst entbosiastic 
cheers and yot* M e extract some passages 
ftOHi the abridged English translation of bis 
speech published m The Lea Ur In his 
opinion, 

‘ Two great peenhanties of tbe ilindn 
religion were that it declared all living beis^s 
vrere manifestations of the same Sapreme Being 
an I held that men sbonld not bgl t amon^ 
themselves tor the saVeof religion, every one 
having a right to live according to bts |0( 
faith Mootl it not be lu tie in 


hnmamty to preserve sncli a liberal religion 
and pbilosophj ' ’ 

All Hindus should try to Iiieupto this 
ideal 

A perusal of the speech leaves the im- 
pression on one's mind that the Hindus 
have felt the need for organising themselves 
and reforming abuses in their community, 
in order, among other objects, to improve 
their positions ri« a ns the Government and 
rtv a vie the Mosalraans For, the Pandit 
bolds, that, 

‘karmetly the Goverumeut did pay some 
attention to Indian pnblic opinion, bat today 
it was completely floated laxes upon taxes 
were being heaped upon ludis while her 
greatest son was lying in gaol and yet Indians 
could do nothing That was their position 
(ty<i 11$ the Govemment 

The speaker then referred to instances of 
Mashm outrages upon Hindu men and women 
and teinpUs Irom 1006 to the present day 
He did not say that the entire Moslem 
commuQitv was responsible for these deeds 
of violence 

They tboDgbt that after all sach misdeeds 
were tbe work of onlj a section of misgaided 
and fanatic Mahomrdaiis while the hf^ome 
dull community coold not be blamed as a whole, 
because they knew there were men among them 
08 well who were as muck shocked by these 
fratricidal qnarrels as the Hiudas Yet still 
they came 

lie knew all Mosslmans did not approve 
of these acts of ilnslim violence They were 
coofiued only to a certain eectioa AU tbe 
same Hindus were sabjected to these indignities 
aid it was theic duty to consider how they 
coni I maintain their self respect and preserve 
tbe honour of their women and temples and at 
tbe same time strengthen themselves to take 
their proper share in India s fight for her 
national ngkt 

Yteiemng to Vne a’uhuc'tion and rescue 
of Miss EIIis and the sensation it caused 
tlironghout the British Empire, the speaker 
observed — 

The whole might and majesty of the British 
Empire followed every English girl everywhere 
and secured her honoar and respect The same 
wa» the case with every citizen of a strong State 
and every member of a powerfal commooity 
If tbe Huilas wanted to protect tliebonoorof 
tbeir women an ! temples they must create a 
’^aunvlat force and sec that it followed every 
W a wherever Lewent If tbe Hindus were 
ir I ends oigb, let all of them 
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ti>o of tlieir iliflcrcnccs, come to iv lommon 
platfoim amt iltlilwrxlc Imw tlmy conW bO 
organiBO tliemsohcs ns to bo nl lo to m initain 
tbeirrclf respect ■\\ lintt\ercomlo‘iioM tbcj might 
nrrue at, tbc\ must never forgvt one thing 
thej had to live in India and the interests of 
India would never bo promoUd if there was 
lasting estrangement Ivctvvtcn the Hindus and 
ilabomedans an! the other conininiuties Ihej 
must only adopt such i lethods as mij^ht load 
ultimnletj to perfect llindn 'iluslim unity 

If the Hindus h'vve the same social and 
politicnl Boliduritj as the English then 
only can a force similar to that which pro- 
tects English vromen, follow Hindu women 
wherever they may go 'llii speaker wanted 
nil Hindus “to maintain their SHlfnspict’ 

In order to bring about tins result, it is 
necessary that all Hindu customs mid social 
usages should be such that no Hindu or 
class of Hindus should feel humiliated or 
deprived of self respect thereby 

Both Haja lloti Chand, the chairman of 
the reception committee, and I’andit^falaviyn, 
the president, of the Mahasabha gave the 
assurance that the endeavour to organise the 
Hindus did nob mean any quarrel with any 
other community, and we have not tlie 
least reason to doubt the sincerity of the 
speakers In fact, if any community remains 
weak and disorganised, it means weakness 
for the entire people, and It is also a 
tomptation for the wicked to do it harm 
As the president said — 

‘Why was there not unity at present f It 
was dne to their own fault tnendslup could 
only esist between equals If tho Hindus made 
tbemselvea strong and the rowdy section among 
tl e Mahomedans were convinced they could not 
safely rob and dishonour Hindus, unity would 
be established on a stable basis Standing in 
the holy city of Benares on the banks of tlie 
sacred Ganges lie could declare on oath that 
there was not the least idea of enmity or 1 atied 
m his heart towards any Mahomedan But ho 
surely wanted the Hindus either to die oi 
preserve their self respect He would becqnally 
sorry if the Hindus committed any atrocities 
against auy non Hiiidos The incidents at 
Katarpur had as much si ocke 1 lum as they had 
shocked any llahomedan "Whenever and wher 
ever a rupture might be threatened between 
Hindus and Mvliomedans tliey must try to settle 
tbe differences by mutual good will Lut 
wlenover these attempts mie,! t fail, they mnst 
be ready to protect themselves It was therefore 
incumbent on them to devise means to organise 
and strengthen themselves as a last resoune 
against onscrupnlous persons ’ 


With tho Bpoaker, wo bcliovo that 
for friendship bilwLen communities, each 
coininunity should b« iqiiully slout-htartcd 
That IS otic condition of intcrcommunal 
unity find friendship But it is not the only 
condition I’or, no two communities tan he 
ItltraUy iqiially strong in every v illage, town, 
district, or province, or in the country as a 
whole, and fear of tho strengtli of otlier 
communities than one’s own cannot bo a 
lasting basis for genuine and vvholo-hearttd 
fnondship. 

For such friendship, there must be com* 
moil aims and high ideals, common tndea* 
\oiirs for the rLihs.ilion of such ideals, and, 
if net d hi common satnliLus and sufferings 
in the pursuit of tin se ide ils \\ o are not 
speaking of merely political ideals— such 
as expediency might suggest or dictate 
We mean ideals which touch the core of 
man’s being The followers of all creeds 
must learn devoutly to distinguish betvnen 
the eternal and non eternal teachings of 
tiicir faith and attach the greatest impor- 
tance to the eternal verities In them will 
be found the basis of n genuine and lasting 
intercommnnal and international unity and 
friendship 

It IS Bucli a basis that Tagore speaks of 
when, referring to India, he writes 

*Sle has tried to make an niBustmeat of 
races, to acknowledge tie real differences bt 
twecu tl em where these etist, and yet seek 
tor some basis of mivtj This liasvs has come 
through our saints like Ivanak, Kabir, Chai 
taiiya nud others preaching ouo God to all 
races of India 

* 1 have 1)0 hesitation iii saying tl at those 
who are gifted with the moral power of lovo 
and vision of spiritual unity, who have the 
leist feeling of enmity against aliens and the 
sijrinpatl etic lusight to place themselves in the 
puaitiou of others will be tho fittest to take 
their permanent place in the ago that is lying 
before ue \tif»o» ahsi i, Indian Ldition, 

pp “S O, 101 

In this connection we would earnestly 
urge all to study^ Kabindranatli iagore’s 
ai tide on ‘ i he Way to Unity” in the July 
number of the I e*ia bharatt Qnarterli/, from 
which vve have given only a few extracts 
elsewheie 

Ihe Fvndit suggested some means where- 
by Hindus cdu organise and strengtlieu 
themselves 

lor tl 18 tl ey would lave to remove tho 
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eT>U tliat hail crept into Itiuda S(X'i«t> First 
o£ all they must revue tho gjatem «il Aihraffla 
in * inodiGed form, if nece»s»rj The essence 
oi the sjatvin that they lanst see that their 
boys enltivat«>d fnll physical strength »«1 
inlelleclasl loalanty before they ciitereil 
married life Let all boys and girls lie edneateJ 
If Government eonld not introdnee com 
palsary primary education, tlio edneated section 
codU easily teach reading and writing to their 
illiterate brothers in their leisure time Let 
them open Akharas la every Alohalla ahere 
e>cry boy must be compelleil to enUuate 
physical strength Let them cat down 
expenditure on mnmagis and other ceremonies 
an! fashions and laxuries and gp>.iMl more 
on fo.,1 " 

Treating o! the problem of "nutooch- 
ability” the speaker said — 

• The so-called depressed cla««es were in Ihcir 
QVin nay true Hindas aud contained men at 
whose feet he wonid nohcaitatingly bow his 
head If the Ilindns could associate with 
Ifabomedans and Christians, whove mode of 
life was BO different frnm theirs, how coaid 
they refuse to associate with the socaUe<l 
nntoneliables who were iliiidus i Of (he worst 
of them, n , the sweepers, it could l>e sail 
that their work was degrading f ven if it 
was so, thepollnlion was only physical, which 
eonld be easily removed after pro^r washing 
Hot what of the inner pullutioos from which 
wen higher caste men, iiiclndiug Limsclf, were 
not free i' Therefore they most allow the 
so-called nntoDcbables to come to tlieir meetings, 
to send their children to their schools to 
draw water from their wells and to have 
I)<inKan in tbeir temples If necessary they 
^ might allot different sides of a temple or of 
a well to different castes, bot oeiy Ilinda 
most ha>e access thereto Let them try to 
iDcnIoate in their brethren higher ideas of 
physital cleanliness, but let them not boycott 
their own Hesh and blood ” 

This passnge enonciates the very mini 
loum of social eqnality and justice without 
which there cannot be anyllindn solidarity 
The president has exhorted the Hindus 
not to “boycott their own flesh and blood” 
Ate support this exhortation, and jdd, that 
Hindu solidarity will be complete, when nil 
llindos will be able to consider one another 
literally as “their own flesh and Mood,” by 
intercaste marriages, which prevailed tOnong 
the ancient Hindus hat Ilabindranatb 
Tagore has said lu his paper on ‘ XatioualisDi 
in India,'* is true of social as well as of 
political unity — 


'When our nation ilj»is talk about idtals, 
they lurj^t that the Lists of iiutioualism is 
wanting Tht. very people who are upholding 
these tdcals art. thetnselvcs the most conserva- 
tive in their social practice A atioualists say , 
for example, look at Sw itzerland, where, in spite 
of race differencts, tho peoples have solidified 
into a nation Yet remember th-it in Switzerland 
the races can mingle, they can intermarry," 
becaase they are of the same blood In India 
Utero IS no common birthright And when wc 
talk of Ucstern Nationality we forget that tho 
nations there donot have that phy steal repulsion, 
one for the other, that we have between different 
castes Have we au instance in the whole worl 1 
where a people who are not allowed to mingle 
tlieir blood, she<I their blood for one uiicther 
except by coercion or for iiieict-iury purposes C 
Atwl tan wcever hopu that these moral larriers 
agwmsi owT twvw wwswlgamwtion wiU wsA stnuA in 
the way of onr political unity ' — .Au/<i'»(ifi«iii, 
ludiaii l-,<lition pp 12} 4 

Though intercaste maenuges were not 
advocated either in the presidential oddress 
or m any of the resolutions of the Mab3eabh& 
It muit in fairness be admitted that the 
Mabasabbi s detimlion of the term 'llindn’ 
includes those who, like the Brahuios, have 
iiitercaste marriages aiuoug tliera, implying 
that intercavte marnage nlone cannot de* 
Uioduue men and women 

In concliioioo Pandit Mahviya dwelt 
upoa the i)UeiliOTi ot recUination 

At present there were seven crores of 
yiobMlinans in India Uf these not more than 
hfly lakhs were immigmots from JfaliORiedan 
coaiitriea Ihe rest were Hindna who had been 
MTiliiDgly or forcibly converUd Lven now llaho 
oiedans as well as Christian missionaries were 
actively converting lliiidaa and even unfair 
methods were occasionally employed As long 
as tavr metbods were employed, they had no 
right to complain Bat they mast ailopt some 
means to prevent the continaal decline lu their 
iiDmbers Ifuw coald they savo their reJi -ion 
anil civilisation if their nnmbers continued to 
decline*' They must tlierefore, Lo willing to 
lake back into tlieir fold those Hindus 
who by compnlsion or mistake adopted any 
Other religion bat now wanted to come back 
The case of the ^falkaua Ilajpats was even 
etroDger ns they wen. still practically Hindus 
There was no ijaestion of inlcr-marnage or 
luteidiwuig with psrwnis reckinied That eonld 
only take place between persons belong 
ing to U L same eusto and so the rtcJumed 
persons shunld bo admitted into the caste 
to which they originally Iwlonged after 
I’rayashclitlia Lveu is »t be 
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allowed to become Hindus if tliey had faith 
m Hinduism In ancient times Aryan Kishis 
took non Aryan communities into tlieir fold of 
Hinduism If the Hindns could make up 
their minds to ro adopt that policj, the Hindu 
community •would be freed from tbe menace 
that was threatening it and would again be 
come pow erful and strong 

hat proportion of present-day Moslems 
ate descendants of immigrants and ivhat of 
converts cannot be exactly determined , but 
that the latter far outnumber trie former^ 

13 certain 

"Without any desire to engage in any theo 
logical discussion, we think it necessary to 
mention here, that the highest form of 
Hinduism to be found in the shastras is 
monotheistic some would call it higher 
pantheism. But wlncheier of the two names 
may he given to this highest form of Hindu- 
ism, It certainly is not the worship of many 
gods and goddesses through images As 
Christianity and Muhammadanism are mono- 
theistic, in reclaiming to Hinduism educated 
converts to these iaiths, stress will haie 
to be laid on the higher rather than on the 
lower forms of Hinduism 

Rosolutiona of the Hahasabba 

We shall now quote or refer to some of 
the resolutions passed by the Hindu Malta- 
sabha. 

The second resolution expressed U e hrm 
conviction of the ifshnsablia that SwarajyA 
could not bo nchiovcd and maintamcil oiiless 
there was peicc niid gooilwill between llic diRer 
nt communities inhnbiling the country mid 
asked the Hindu oominniiity not to ignore tins 
point while devising means for tlio protection 
of its interests 

The fourth resolution declared that Innds of 
social service workers must be organised in 
all towns to servo the Hindu community and 
protect it in times «[ need and espres-*^ tho 
desire that where possible thesi} leagues should 
work in Rssociiition with persons of other com 
niunitics for tho preservation of peace 

Tho sixth resolutum declared 11 at it was 
essential f>r the uplift of the Hindu race that 
Iwth l«yi *i’d girU should o1 servo cehlacy, 
take physical evercKt and devote themselves to 
study Tlicre were sevcml speeches m favour 
of till* resolution strev«uig tie iinpurtaiiee. of 
cchlwcv and «>f txerci<e, spccniU) forwunun 
Hio sixth resolution does not any up to 
wtiia ngi Uiys and girl« should obst^rvo 


celibacy, take physical exercise and devote 
themselves to study A resolution passed 
at the last day’s sitting declared that there 
should be no marriages of girls below 12 
years of age and of boys under 18 Of 
course, considering that very large numbers 
of boys and girls aie married at very much 
lower ages, even these age limits, if observed, 
would be no small gam But it must be 
said that no amount of physical exercise and 
study up to the age of 12, can make a girl 
fit for her duties in life, including mother- 
hood , 16 should be the lowest limit 

However, let ua have outdoor games 
and exercise and study even up to 12 for 
all girls 

If girls and women be accustomed to 
be cooped up m tbeir homes throughout life, 
they lose their presence of mini when at- 
tacked or under other adverse circumstances, 
and thus become unable to protect them- 
selves Character, including courage, can 
not be developed except by contact with the 
world, of course under proper safeguards, and 
by learning to overcome adverse conditions 
Therefore, girls and women should have 
greater freedom and greater contact with the 
world, as for example m Maharashtra. 

As regards the resolution on cow- 
protection, emphasis should be laid on the 
economic aspect of the problem The more 
Hindus try to prevent or lessen the sacrifice 
of cows by Musalmans, the greater becomes 
the latter’s insistence on the killing of tows as 
a religious observance 

AVe come now to the resolutions passed on 
the third day 

Tlie second rcsolatioii wished Hindus might 
perform ‘amti’ and Alahomcdana say prayers 
vviUiout interfering with tin, religions freedom 
of each other and hoped iluhomednn leaders 
would prevent such quarrels 

riic third n.solution declared that the Slalkaiia 
Itajpnts, who were called iieo Muslims but were 
following tho chief practices of tho Hindus and 
had not contracted tnarnage relations with 
other eommumties, sliould bi taken Lack mto 
tho Hindu fold in the castes to which they 
originally btlongeel, nnl expressed elelight at 
the reclamation work alrcnely done 

Tho n-solutiun was passed unanimously with 
acclatnalioi) 

The fourth re'-olulinn vvas movcel lyJfaha 
mahopadhy ny a Hathiblmi Snstri of .latniiugar 
It was t > the i flee I that in view of the feeling 
now prcvRihnir among tie Hiinlns that as non 
lliiHloseoull not a.lmitted into hut nuiilns 
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eonld be tamed out of tbe Hindu cornmnnity, the 
system should be cliaiijjed to arrest continual 
decline in its numbers, the conference decided 
that its executive committee should appoint a sub 
committee of men learned m Hindu Shastras to 
consider, with due reganl to the needs of the 
present time, how and to what extent this idea 
could be translated into action and to report 
to the said committee 

Hahamahopodbyaj a Jaulev Misra of Benares 
seconded the resolution 

'Mahamahopadhjajn HarinarAin Sastn of 
Delhi in supportin" tho resolution said the 
public must not distrust the orthodox Pandits 
as thej also lad begun to be moved bj tbe 
spirit of the times Ho was sure the Pandits 
would not fail them in this their hour of need 
llihu libagavan Das of Benares supported 
the resolution in a learned speech in tbe 
eouxsA lib 'ivW.h. hft uevvi the. <st oat. 

easting persons for the smallest ofTenco most 
have originated as a social punisliinent when 
Hinduism was the only religion of fcxlia But 
in the present eircumstaoces outca sting a Hindu 
meant supplying a recruit to non Hmdn com 
munities Iir forrosT times wlioU eommoniUes 
of non llmdus were nl<orh«d into the llindu 
body Systems should chaugo according to 
times, as wl at was Dharma at one time 
might bo 'Adharma at another, and it was 
better that the change tooh place through the 
instramentalit) of the Pan Iits Tiio fear that 
provision for timely change might not be foomi 
in the scriptures was baseless 

The resolution was passe^l almost onani 
moQsly with acclamation 

It waa a compromise resolution, as were 
also the following nosE importiiot resolutions 
passed on the fourth and last dnv 

The resolution on ootouchability ashol the 
exeentivo committee of the Mahosabna inronso) 
tation With the committee of Pandits to (« 
appoiiiteil III connection with the Shod (hi re 
solution, to frame rules and regulations to 
secure for the members of the so-called nntoucli 
able classes access Jo public meetiu's drinbiog 
wells, temples and public school* The resolu 
tion on widows similurlr called upon fheetemtive 
committee to consider in consultation with the 
sail committee of Pandits what steps sboull 
be tahen tor the protection of widows and 
the provision of religions eiincation for them and 
to report to the next session of the 'Mahasabha 

Anotl er resolution expresseil t! e opinion of the 
Mahasabha that there should lie no marriages 
of girls below li years of age and of boys 
under 1"' Another resolntnn callod upon tbe 
Hindus to provide alt facilities for persona 
returning from overseas gaming admission iiit> 
their respective castes an I communities. Among 


tpe other resolutions passed were those con 
jemning the Keny a decision , expressing 
pleasure at the increasing desire among the 
Quddbists of various countries to maVe pilgri 
jgi^es to Benares , and expressing regret at 
ipe diflerences between Akahs and other Sikhs 
P^garding the management of Gnindw aras and 
g,iLing the executiie committee to work for re- 
{^nciliation in co operation with the Gurudwara 
prabaodhak Committee and the Udasin Mandal 
Among the steps to be taken for the pro* 
jg-ction of widows, n most effective one is the 
f^marrivge of virgin and childless widows of 
(i^rciageabla age We would earnestly press 
{pi3 view on the attention of the committee 
Pandits As those also are considered 
Hindus who practise widoiv-ninmage, It is 
Qpt an unllindu custom 

Tulsi Das Tercentenary 
Tiilsi Das iras a great poet, a great 
(,A(iIfn, a great religious teacher, and a great 
pfoniulntor of concrete domestic, social and 
^title'll ideals in nrtistic forms He passed 
^nay nt Benares three hundred years ago 
jlisuamayao in Hindi entitled nSina*oharitn* 
pianasa is to be found in all Hindi speaking 
pomes, nnd is not only considered ns the 
greatest work of the greatest Hindi jloet, 
^bicb it IS, but IS also revered as a sacred 
pool Throughout the Hindi*speakmg world 
,E has done more to mould family and social 
life and ideals than any other book It 
,fas only fitting, therefore, that the ter* 
(«ntenary of his death was celebrated in 
^ugust last at Benares and many other 
iilaces lu the Hindi-speaking provinces 
|rith dae solemnity There is a well* 
pnown Fiigluh translation of his Hama* 
.vn There is also a Bengali metrical Iran* 
,tatw>n, though it is not much known There 
^oght to be good translations of the work in 
gll vernaculars of India 

"Autocracy had passed away.” 
From the following passage m a speech of 
gic italcolm Hailey, the late h loance Mem^r, 
flUe would have thought that autocracy had 
jtassed away from India 

‘This House may— no doubt will — cnticire 
^tie wisilom of messurej that have been 
undertaken by ns m tbe past, when the solo 
^sponsibiiity was ours But for the future 
they w ^*** 6 to share that responsibi 
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If « xnrnr pvppiv fifurf, t( irill ? Ihftr 

mnniJah If lu lot itioii, it tetU I’*" hy 

thcii lote" 

In an article in tlie Iniahc Itnietr Sit 
M de P. 'Webb drai'S attention to it with 
tbe comment — 

“Here ^^as a distinct and specific proim«e It 
new expenditure or iiC" taxation bail to lie 
imposed, iMronli f onhj «i/?i f?»c 
Indian TegisJatiii’ A»'>rmUj 

But tbe salt ne eat, if nothing else, tells 
us everj daj that autocrac} has not passed 
awaj 

Indian Ports 

Sir George Buchanan tells the readers 
of the -lainii' J?ci((K 

“India has a coast line o{ o\er miles, 

an area of over 1,800000 sqaaro mile-i and 
n population of 120,000,000, bat cliieflj due 
to physical conditions she has only fixe ports 
of anj magnitude, Karachi and Bombay on the 
west coast, Madras and Calcutta on the east coast 
and llangoon for the Province of Burma 

It IS not chiefly due to physical conditions 
that India now has so few good ports The 
late Jlr G V Joslii xvrote m the Modem 
Riiteii for February, 190^, that India had at 
one time more than 1,000 ports 


Leprosy in India 

For the stamping out of leprosy in Indio, 
according to Franlv Oldneve n the 
Beneu, 

“Voluntary segregation is the right thing to 
encourage for those nl o w ill segregate them 
selves and receive treatment Compnlsory 
segregation is the course to fallow id tl e case of 
tl Q<^ who persist in mixing with Ih© healthy 
population and thus spreading the disease, ns is 
the case with pauper and begging lepeis The 
extension of theuse of thelitest treatments is 
most important Special leper dimes ehonld he 
established by Government in snitnblo centers 
and tbe treatment provided free And, lastly, au 
educational campaign should be rommenc^ as 
soon as possible, and information about the 
disease itself — bow it is spvewl and how to 
diagnose it, also the benefits of segregation and 
the efficacy of the latest treatments— spread all 
oxer the country The sitnation was nexer more 
hopofnl, and a wisely directed campaign against 
the disease would be certain to end jn the 
stamping out of the disease in the whole of India 


If it can lie done, tlicn '\c niiglit to try and do 
it, and do it now ' ’ 

Kegnrding the latest treatment for the 
disease, tiio xiriter says — 

“IVe arc noxr beyond the period of x\ hat might 
\io called oxptnment 1 \ia\o tnyKolf just 
TCtnriied from a lour m India, and daring 
my stay I xisifcd twenty two leper asylums, 
and, n'noiig them, all tbo largest in tho 
eonntry Wliercxcr tho treatments nro iKjing 
nse<l carefully and systematically the lepers are 
recovering I haxo scon several hundred lepers 
who arc recovering Their ulcers nro healing 
lip indeed, in some asylums, bandages are 
hardly ever seen, tho anirsthetic parts ar© be- 
coming foil of feeling again, the faces are be- 
coming normal oneo more, the nodules aro disap 
pcinng, and the geiicrol hinlth is wonderfully 
liettci ns a result 

* In one nsy him, where Dr Jfrs Kcmsgiving 
tho trcnlmcnt to 2T0 leper"., some of tho inmates 
met together for a praise meeting, to ‘thanh 
fioil that once again they could feel prickly 
heat In the same asylum the lepers regularly 
play footliall, badminton, Iiaxo Swedish drill 
and do cooly work, besides having splendid 
ganlens where tliey grow vegetables “ 

Anglo-Frenoli Relations. 

According to the Kew lirpuhtie, 

“There is no good reason for blinking the fact 
that the decision of the British government to 
enlarge its air forces is technically directed 
against France, nor the fact that the existing 
overdevelopment of tho Ircnch air forces is 
directed against Fngland At tho time of the 
AVashington Conference tliOKubmarme discussion 
exhibited a similar relation of technical 
hostility between the two countries The trench 
Tcinsed to accept a limitation upon submarine 
construction, because they needed submarines 
against Fngland So long as the war system 
remams in vigor, military preparations will bo 
Inscd not on sentimental attacbments between 
peoples, nor on ‘scraps of paper,’ but on the 
realistic facU of geographic situation and eco 
nomic power M ith Germany flat, 1 ranee and 
England are placed directly face to face as 
comTCtitors for the hegemony of western F urope 
Fngland is tho clnof potential obstacle to the 
realization of French designs, ns France is the 
chief potential obstacle to tbe designs of the 
British It IS of vast importance to France to 
liema position to starve tbe British and lay 
waste the centers of British population And it 
as of eiyuallv vast importance to Fngland to 
make such a position impossible 

“Iltomble as tlie consequences of the race for 
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armsTnents have proven, wo <lo not see that 
England has any choice hut to accept the FwneU 
challenge H it were the United States U at set 
deliberately about seeunng command m the 
air, tl e Untisli could affoid to keep cool and 
let us spend oor money Our policy Joes not 
conflict with that of England at vital points 
Hut French policy is id chronic opposition to 
Entisb, on the Itlune, m the Levant, m Lorlli 
Africa. AikI the Ireneh are just as prone to 
throw their bword into the ecalts as ttie Gormans 
were before their debacle Their Ruhr policy 
shows thatthey are as impervious to the unanaed 
public opinion of manVind at the Prussians 
were. Slilitansm obvionsly knows no national 
ity In the circumstances the British are 
compelled to fallow the mazmi of Cromwell 
'Trust in God, and keep vonr powder dry'" 
t\'here m all this does Christianity coino 
in 7 Perhaps there have heen individuals 
who have obeyed Christ’s commandment, 
“whoever' shall smitothee ou lliyVight cheeV, 
turn to him the other also Init no Christian 
nation has done *0 Though the injunction 
to "onquer evil by good is of older dvte than 
deans, we lefey to Ghtistianilj m paiticular 
because Furope is a Christian continent 

Adverttsement on Telegraph Forms 
‘ Henceforth there are to he advertisements 
«n telegraph forms and telegraph delivery 
envelopes, which will increase the income of 
the Department of Posts and Telegraphs 
Among the atlicles and kinds of business 
which are mentioned as liavmg been advertised^ 
we find cigarettes, patent foods and niedi 
ones 11 e are entirely against Government 
accepting advertisemets of cigarettes 
IVIulst some provinces bare legislated or are 
ahont to legislate against jovenile smoLiog 
and whilst the provincial education deparU 
ments enconrage teachers to tell the hoja not 
to smoke, it wonld be absurd and inconsis 
tout for a Government deparltneut to make 
known to millions the ileclaration of this 
cigarette company or that, that thetr pro 
dnetfl are a blessing There are millions in 
Indi-v who wonld consider these advertise 
menta as the Sarkar’s adnee, if not positive 
commands, to smoke In accepting the ad* 
vertisements of patent medicines, too, great 
care should be taken For there are tnillions 
who will consider these advertisements as 
the Barkar’a recommendations 


Can Smoking Bo Giren Up ? 

That nicotine is a poison and that smoking 
IS deleterious for both body and mind are 
well known ^ The difficulty is that smokers 
think that they cannot give up the habit 
Bat that is not trne. They can give it up* 

* IVTien a smoker I os decided to cut off tl o 
habit either to save money or improve Ins 
health, be finds tl at he is ‘up against it — a 
cigarette smoker more specially— as tins habit 
has become practically subconscious r 

“However, vf he persevere, three days vyill 
see the worst of the craviug over Tbereuard 
IS a greater feeling of self respect— one feels 
that one lias mastered sometl tug tiat lad 
one in its grip A clear brain and eye and 
a eonsidcrable increase Of skill m your favour^ 
ita games results Piseolouration wears off the! 
leetn and bauds, and instead of waking up 
each morniig with a mouth like tie bottom 
of a parrot s c^ge, appetite improves, and one 
can once more taste the flavour of food 


LiberalB’ Pemands An^nt Befoms 

The folloning resolution Mseed at the 
U P Liberal ConferLiice vt Jlennres stima 
lip the demands of (he Liberal Party in India 
fluent the “Reforms”*— ( 

“The expenenre of the working of the Gov 
ernment of IndaActnf IDlf) dnnng the U*i* 
two rears and a half haviog demonstrated the 
soundness of the cnticisisv uttered by and on 
behalf of the Indian Liberal Party when the 
scheme vras under consideration and also the 
necessity in the interests of the Uatiaoal pro 
gress of a further substantial constitutional 
advBDCO at an early date both in the CentiwI 
Goveruaent and in the Provinces, this confer 
ODce urges that speedy action be taken to amend 
the Act and tie rules made under it so aS* 
(among other things) to divest the Secretary 
of State fur India of the right of supenciteod-' 
cnee, direction and control of the Government 
of India and revenues and to make the rcU j 
tiou of the Secretary of Stale for India to tho 
(jovernment of Ind a analogous, except for a 
tiRiited pennd in matters of foreiga and political 
«ad mditaiy wlicy, to the relation of tl e 
Secretary of State for tl e Colonies to the Doroi 
pions and to abolish tl e India Conned to 
inake the provincial Governments completely 
responsible to tbeir respective X*gislatue 
Connells and to transfer from the Secretary 
of State to the Government and the Legisla- 
ture m India full control over the All India 
Civil Services provided that any guarantee 
that may be thoncfbt neeessniy may be given to , 
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Uio prcsan^ ol Ihoscwiwa lft^<%-virc 

to thorn tho contmoance of their o’cisting t>alaries 
and ponsious.”' 1 n . - t >■ i’ i n 

'‘National. Cbaractor and Capaoityt-i 

Some Indians, at n period of India’s long 
liiatoty, had humanly speaking, complotc 
control of her destiny* But few of them Imd' 
any comprehensive nation&l idealism, 

J'"The philosophy of conduct of these rulers 
was one of more or loss narrow* individnal- 
isin’, and, when faced with far*reacliing 
Bohetnea, they failed to recognise thf^ menace 
in 'clothe^ of seemingly simple economic 
motive's. ' So they allowed th^^selves to l>e 
duped, aud they unconsciously betrayed,, the 
people whom they represented. * and often 
footishly(\helped( the evil vorlcerb in Uieir- 
plans, t ‘ ‘ 

'Then followed decades of domiuancu by 
outsiders. GeueratioYi follorred generation 
but tho heart of tho individual remained dead 
to group consciousness, itiliions lived arrddied 
without getting a glimpse of the greater 
sentimeirts, 'which ceaselessly call the spirit 
of man tO']oin and move with the 'wonderful 
current oi hriman 'evolution. People weW 
no longer ‘political animals.' ' ’ 

,Bnti*the awahenina came dnevtlAbly. 
Progress and thei good ate eternal forces, 
while imperialism is'a flicker, a spasm of 
selfish' megalomania. National and wider 
idealism began to' dominate man’s life and 
the ’flow of national civUisatioil Tiroke Its 
battieia.' ' ' ' 

"But, what we shall do, where' we shall 
ultimately, arriv e and what potentialities , liei 
bidden in our national soul, no one can yeti 
definitely say. , 

Anglo-Indian prophets proclaim, that we 
do not possess tho capacity for aelf-govern* 
ment and independence, by which they mean 
capacity to adopt certain outlandish and 
more or less imperfect institutions as opr 
own. . But they forget thaf we may not 
choose to follow their footprints. They 
have the liberty to call us .indiscreet nnd 
foolish to refuse rendy-made garments which 
do not fit ns, and they may doubt our ability 
to obtain better tilings ; but nevertheless we 
believe that ' national institutions • must be 
acceptable to national sentiments, character 
and ideals. " i. . . . . - 


teiuaius u'diEevcnco of ophiiori rt^gardiug 
the definition of polltical’capacity..' ’’’ 

’ George' Ilns'seir wrot4 m ‘ 27*c ,Kafiorial 
ilciMjr about Ireland.. , j j. .. i i ,'i . 

' “Itlsdifficnlt to define national character, e\eo 
ill long-cstftblislied States, whoso history lies Upon 
tp llio world ;,hnt it is most diOlcult in Troland, 
\Yhich for centuries has not acted by’its own will 
from its own ponlre, where national .activity wi^ 
mainly by way of protest agaiiist , o'clerndl domi- 
nation, or n | readjustment . of itself tolo<teiml 
power, IVacan lUO/ more ideduco the political 
character of the lri«h from , tho bisloryi of ’tho 
papt soien hundred years, than lUOican I estimate 
the quality pf genius in an artist, whom wol havo 
only eccu,wjien grappUngfwith ‘ft'bnrgWJ -JTh'’ 
political cliuraeter of a j people emei^jeslonly 
when they nro shaping m freedom >beir,pwn 
ci>ilisalipu.” , \ 't,‘l 'ill 

I'or i^olanA read Ipdia nnd lor tho ' Irish 
snbslitute the .Indians, nnd we'get ti perfect 
eiatementof the case. ,, ,,j , . r 

,1 - X. . . 


“Bon Chion Chasse d6 Race”.. 

( A Cuod Dog Iluntt bjr Instinct. ) 

The follQuing is a ,topr,of a letter, -dated <1^ 
l^thbicly, l02R,‘caflre8srd‘to ‘hnebf th^ Pirec- 
tora of tbo “Hangogn >IaiV', ,by the .Coizimis* 
slonerot roliec, Rangoon ,i,|, t , 1 . j mi 

Dear Mr. — , Itsforpnre to. my letter of the 
14th ipsUot 1 .requested joiir presence-in my. 
ofBcd to infoim you that the question ofj respond 
sibilify under the ^Criminal Law of the. Proprie-i 
torsot a ’Newspaper,' tbo staff' of which has 
repeatedly proved guilty’pf ’piiblislung ' seditious, 
matter,* hhs been bhgifgidg 'the atteuti6n of 
the legal nd>fsGr3 of tho Local' Government. 
You, 1 understnYi'd, are one of tbe PropfielorV 
of the “Rangoon Jlail”, a newspaper, three 
editors of which have been convicted 'sinCo 1920, 
for pablisbing seditions matter, and it has' 
therefore . ht-en thought desirable to give ^yon fti 
formal warning of the view now being, taken 'with' 
regard to the tesponsibibty of Proprietors 1 

Yours faithfully, 

( Sd.) IT. A, , "Webster,. , 
Commissioner of Police, , , 

Ilangeon. 

On visiting any modern art-galleryj theeej 
days, one is sure to Btpmbie upop a few.speoi-. 
mens of a bcqooI jof^ art wliioh. believes in ; 
giving a proper .share of j fr^e^om of I'imagi-, 

nation to obBervexa, along .with reserving the? 


' What political capacity we have' is not j privilege of unfettered abandon for them- 
yet fully known, nnd the more so while'there’ selves. Why should life poor observer be 
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ion^tl to call sipainting a Jiotse ( say ) nader 
the pressure ot a merciless photographic 
effect T And rvli}, ag^tn, should the artist 
paint ahorse as it {00^4 1 Why not realise 
the horse m the picture by a more copiph* 
cated intellectual proces; and paint it os it 
jmpres^f 8 one instead? ' 1 

In ^rusiug the lelt 4 .r printed above vro 
jdiall doubtless feel the normal weakness to 
accept it as an ordinary blunt epwtie vnth- 
out copiphcations No, wait, cud re-read and 
soa\ it tu It full of aspects and manifeata- 
ttoQs of iQstiact and. the subconscious a^aff 
Itcn It IS evolutionary. It starts by 
calling the responsibility ot Proprietors of 
Newspapers a ‘qnestidn^ and by the Uiue it 
draws to a finish, the question has developed 
into a \v lew’ i 

Item 'l.here is a dead dog, as Ireud 
would say, let us look fur it Is the 
question whioh is engaging thb attention of 
ihe legal advisers already a view f If so, there 
iS justification for the C, F, of iUngoon to 
commit himself, i,e others by cefetrtug to it 
as a view 

JUm. It IS mysterious There i> a view 
hidden successfully or unsovcessfully lu the 
legal , brains of certain adiisers wliicb is 
making us cptious It is au inleTestiog view, 
because it provoked a Thought* in a Com* 
inissionsr of Police, and, uot only that , the 
thought was ‘desirable’ (so be save ) 

Item The ‘view* is charged with high 
potential menace, for why else should one bO 
given a warning? So that the proprietor 
^ should be afraid of the view which the legal 
advisers held as a qaeslionaud the commis 
sioners moulded into a threat 

Now that we have looked at the letter from 
various angles m order to thoroughly make 
our own its spiritual eigoificaUce and delight 
lu its impreasiomsui, let ns measure it bluntly 
AYhat right has a Commissioner of Police 
to write to someone to roBitsUT warn bim 
regarding nothing ? It may be true that 
certain people known as legal advisers are 
worrying a, great deal about something 
Their opinions on something are not known 
hven if they were known, they would still 
be only opmicw a>id noi late What right 
has the Commissloaer of Polioe to JomaUy 
act ( warning is acting ) upon the proble- 
tuatio opinion of people who are by no means 
the people s or the kiug's representatives* 
Ihe esplanation of this curious condnet 
> may be that the Commis'ioner believes that 


lha opinions of tbe legal advisers would 
W agaiust the propnetoM 1 and that the 
opinion bf thd olhoial Js the law ^ lie thiuk’ 
tliat as an interpreter of the Constitution 
wliicli India enjo j», he is not far oil the mark 
He knows his grou’uH"' and Ills prey by 
instinct, and he doesjiot wnitldr tbe tormal 
order of the master to go for it It does 
credit, rather than 'hnything confrary, to 
the CoianiUsioner ' 

Now let us talk dbfint the justice of the 
thing , althPugh we never talk 'Sf just} 6 t^ 
as an drideiice of any lurking expectations 
in out soul , ’’ ^ 

V newspaper propnetOr IS a busraessmiin 
lie IS like a houSe owner, a taxi cab owner, 
a banker or an investor He has obviously 
and clearly nothing to do with the editorial 
matters of the juJper He may influence 
the editors , but so may the editors* friends, 
tbei» parents, wises, bankers, grocers, 
lAwyers, physimans oJitJCiaDS, aiidSvho ndt * 
Why not haul them all up to keep the 
editors company ? If three successive 
editors choose to write things in a paper 
winch are judged seditious, toe proprietors 
of the paper are no mere to blame for (heir 
action than is a house owner for thefts or 
docoities committed by occupants of his 
house or (he owner of a taxicab for iiegli 
^nt driving by successive chaiiiTeurs 
floreovct, even if they were marked out ns 
aiders and abettors of the editors’ crimes, it 
IS meaningless, iinle!»5 as on illegal threat [*), 
to warn them of I ow they may become 
law breakers in the future by behaving then 
(re Vicariously ) as they ate now It 13 
also unjustifiable A law passed after the 
crime IS committed does not make one a 
cnmiQal in tbe eye of the law The trouble 
IS that the Government just now has no 
control over the capital side of the press as 
they had before m the right of confiscation 
Unless the capital is controlled, the mere 
right to imprison so-called seditious editors 
wdl not check sedition So they want to 
revive the control bn capital Formerly 
they could put the Valuable press in theic 
warehouse so people thought several tunes 
Ixifora printing anything doubtful Now 
they want the right to put tbe capitalists 
iTi prison ( probably, tine him heavily ) 
which means, capitalists will uot help such 
editors as would be inclined to provoke tbe 
Government And what are the editors 
worth without the moueved owners f 
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• AVe are awaiting father developments 
with interest and , with ■ pity for those who 
trvito be subtle and endup so clumsily. *•” • 

H.r ^ ; 

5 u '! To Our Critics. ' 

' ' ^'\’e beg leave to draw the attention qI 
our ' critics to the rules printed at the top 
of our “Comment and Criticism” secUoit) 
particularly to the rule that “no criticism 
of reviews and notices of books will be 
published” and to the limit of five hundred 
words which should not be exceeded in the 
case of any criticism or comment. As there 
are few or no books on whose merits different 
opinions may not be held and as we publish 
reviews or notices of many books in every 
issue, it is obviously impracticable to publish 
criticisms of the opinions of our reviewers 
and the replies of the latter to these pnti* 
clams. This rule, no doubt, makes it also 
imperative that our reviewers and ourselves 
should take great care in making the 
reviews and notices of books impartial and 
accurate. The limit of dve huudred words has 
been fixed, because of the extreme pressure on 
our space. We know, in manycases much fewer 
words will be needed, as also that tn many 
other cases oOO words would l>e felt to Lu 
too few to do justice to the |K>int or t>omts 
lit issue. But ill spite of our desire not to 
be unfair, we have to undertake to do 
only that which is practicable for us. It 
should be remembered in this connection, 
that in monthly magazines and reviews it is 
not usual to have a section devoted to com- 
ment and criticism, though all such periodi- 
cals publish, as we do, articles winch admit 
of criticism. f3o though our rule may not 
be absolutely fair, it is better than not to 
allow any criticism at all, which is what 
monthlies generally do. 


Rosorvation of Indian Coaatal 
Traffic. 

Mr. T. V. Seshaciri Ayjnr, JI. L. A„ 
wanted to mlrodnce durinc the last session 
of the I<egislalivB Assembly a IliU for the 
rvseniaHon of the coastal trafiio of India 
to Indian vessels ; but owing to the short- 
nets of the session ho was unable to do 
•o. Tha Bill puts before the country con- 


trete ’ prd^iosals 'for' the' 'development' |‘bf ”d 
National Merchatif Marine! \ 

i .nThe coastal trdffio has been reserved by 
law for their ’own hatiohal'ships iri‘ Austria, 
Belgium, 'Frailce,' Italy, '"Spain, ’Portugal, 
Russia!' Japan 'and- the 'United "States ‘ of 
America. A law similaf hi many respects 
to Mr. Ayyar’s Bill bperates'in the , Common- 
wealth of Australia.' Even in free trade Eng- 
land, 98 per cent of the^cOastal traffic' of the 
United Kingdom is in the hands , of 'Engl^h 
ship-owners, who have’ Wen ' gon6 so 'far 
ns to propose the closing of the coastal traffic 
of India to non-British'vossels ! It wUl thus 
be seen that the principle i of reservation 
is well recognised in 'international law and 
is in operation outside of and within sfame ^ of 
the self-governing parts of theBritish Empire. 
Mr. Ayyar’s draft BUI lias been^based upon 
cognate provisions in the Merchant Marine 
laws of Australia and the United States. 

Clause ix of the Bill proposes, by' n 
Ing proportion, to re^ervfe the whole of 'the 
coastal traffic to Indian vessel8'"within fi^'^ 
years. Calculations show that the total cost 
of new vessels necessary to reserve', the 
passenger and cargo trade along' the coabt 
of India would amount to about 'rupees 
sixteen crores and a half, and this amount 
would be substantially reduced by about 
four crores if vessels some two or three years 
old were bought, particularly in Ihe 'early 
stages of the working of the Act.' Striking, 
therefore, an average of 121 crores for five 
years, ^ve find that only two crores and 'a 
half will be required every year in ‘order 
tbat«-th6 condition of clause ix may be ful- 
filled— by no means an amount beyond the 
powers of Indian financiers to raise. ' 

As regards the controlling interest being 
predominantly Indian, it is necessary ‘ that 
when the most important indirect aid that 
could' possibly bo given to the industry 
is granted to the Merchant Marine,' steps 
should be taken to prevent the profits leaving 
the country and foiling into nou-Indian bands. 

In conclusion it has to be pointed out that 
the adoption of this measure will in no wny 
entail any financial responsibilities on the 
Kwjhenner of the Government lif India or 
any liability to further taxation on the people 
of Jiidia. 

Such a law^ is very greatly needed. It 
wiU^ bo a quite just and equitable law. 
Daring the rule of the East India Company 
our chipping did not die a natural death , its 
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i3eStTtictt6n WHS btonett about bj', interested 
parties Its rerival is, therefore, ^ot at all 
impracticable ^ ^ 

feotne^o! the principal scttiona of the 
Bill ate printed below ^ 

JJ (J) ’“Controlling interest” Jncaus 

( a ) that the title to pot less than 
rh perceaL ot the slock is >esle<l m Bntiali 
Indian subjects tree from any trust or tSdncwry 
•obligation in favour of any perwrt other than a 
British Indian subject > 

( Ir ) and that in the case xA a joint 
stock company, corporation or as*oeiatKni, tho 
Clminnan of the Board of Directors and not 
Uss than 7a per cent, of the number of members 
of the 2ian8giaff firm and of the Directors 
of the Board are British Indian subjects 

( c ) and that not less than 75 per 
cent of the voting power is vested in British 
Indian subjects 

J-, 1 (d) and that through any contract or 

onderstaadiiig it is not arranged that nioro 
than So per cent, of voting power oav be c*er 
ciscd, directly or indirectlr, on behalf of any 
person who is not a Bnt ish Indian subject 

( « ) and that by any other means 
whatsoever control of any interest in ekeess of 
So per cent is not conferm upon or permitteil 
to be exercised by any person who is nob a 
British Indian snuject 

111 Ko common earner by water shall 
engage tn tho coasting trade of India oulcss 
liceii<ed to do eo 

IK, A proportion of not less tiau JO per 
cent of the tonnage licensed for tie 6r»tyear, 
not less than 40 per cent ot the tonnage 
licensed for the second year, not less than GO per 
cent /)! the tonnage licensed for the thud year 
not less than £0 per cent of the tonnage licensed 
for the fourth year and all the tonnage licensed 
for the fifth and subsequent years sh^l have tbe 
controlling interest therein vested in British 
Indian subjects 

The object of this Bill is to provide for tbe 
euiployment of Indian tonnage in the coastal 
traiHf dVrigd' gsS ^ tkf evskwat 

of India This Bill is intended to serve as a 
powerful Bid to the rapid development of an 
Indian hletehant 2Iarine Several attempts 
made lu this direction in the past have all 
practically failed owing, it is belieied, to the 
evistenee ot i«v.eTfnl non Indian interests in the 
coasting trade of India There can be no donhl 
that tbe growth of an Indian 3Ierchant Slarine 
weuld prove a powerful factor in tic employ 
nient of Indian talent and the farther extension 
of Indian trade in various directions in a manner 
calcnlated to advance the national interests of 
India. 


^ Floods. ‘ ‘ ' 

llcpori^s of devastating in ti/iar, 

Madras, Central I’roviDces, United I’ro- 
viiices, Bengal and other papts of the 
Indiau empire bate been published in 
the ^papers The loss of human 4''®® 
and^cattle and property of various de- 
scriptions, due to floods, is enormous every 
year, though it may be somewhat more or 
somewhat less^ in ipartictilar yedfs These 
annoal visitations are generally taken as 
acts of God by the people of India in a fatal 
■Stic spirit of resignation due to helpl^ssnls^ 
Phe remedial measure generally adopted ~is 
the raising 6f funds for the relief of dis- 
tress But this, while essentially pecessary, 
does net afford protection f6r the future 
In some states of the United States of 
America great engineering works hare been 
undertaken, and lu some cases completed, 
for preventing the ravages of flodds Tlie 
Goverotnent of India should obtain pB 
papers and plans connected with these vrnrki 
froto the Government of the United States 
and set some of tlie best Indian engineers to 
etudy these projects If necessary, they 
should be deputed to visit America fof per 
sonat inspection of the works Tliere may 
be such works in other countries besides 
kmerua luforuintiou should he obtained 
from these countries uho Some luembdr of 
the Indian Legislative Assembly should 
furnish an occasion Fur Government to move 
10 the matter 

Bluharram Riots 

It 18 "ad to have to record that during the 
MnhuTTum Ihute have been riots in some 
places in India Until Hindus and Moslems 
both thoroughly realise that the religious 
tnerit of no rite, ceremony or external 
a&reafSaaa jsaa aatawpir t&e gtrnV cf iff 

juring or killing or cherishing the desire to 

mjaiQ ot kill some fellow human being, 
these riots cannot be entirely prevented 
Still, before every such festival, the leading 
men of these communities should meet and 
settle the programme for the preservation 
of peace 

As we have shown in detail m a previous 
Issue, it should always be borne in mind that, 
however depressing and discreditable these 
riots may be, the places where they occur 
are extremely small in number in compari 
eon with the vast number of villages and 
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feels”— money onglit not to count -where 
eelE-respect is involved. Moreover, no J2*- 
hihitioji ’ undflriaicn 'hy nn exi^oUhiq anrf 
rulingnatton can result via net gain to the 
exploited and subject race, We may sell some 
knick •knacks or ■ some raw 'materials, but a 
principal object of such exhibitions is to 
find out wliat wo require and what we make 
for ourselves and to make and supply these 
cheaper than ^^e can, thus injuring our in- 
dustries. 


' ' . , A Timely Appeal. 

The appeal with which Mr. A. P, Sen 
conolnded his able presidential address at 
the last United Provinces Liberal Conference 
is very timely. Said he j 

I appeal to my fellow Liberals to work in bar* 
mony with all progresauo parties in the conntr)' 
2(ay 1 al&o \eutnrti'to make ci 'similar appeal to 
my eonntiwmen tvlio do not lielong to the Liber- 
al party for a similar attitude towards us ? 
Tho situation is too critical (or mutual fanlt-Ond- 
iag> In ->1617 0 ! tbs nen conditions tbat 1ia>e 
arisen, it is essential that all nrogressno forces 
should eorehtno to resist the tidal wa>e of reac- 
tion. At the present moment there arc only , 
two opposing factions j one tbol says, “Swanq 
as soon as practicable” , and tho other, that says, 
"Swaraj as late as pmcticablo, and neser, it pos- 
sible” Tbe latter, which is tho party of pom- 
pons professions and paltry practices, is powerful. 
Tlie time is most inopportune for wrangling 
among ourselves abont our respective methods 
of work. To all parties I say, slay your divid- 
ing counsels , widen the avenues of united action, 
co-ordination, and co-operation. Let ns sink 
all conitaunal discord, parly strife, and class 
iiatrcd liet tho parties of progress combine in 
their resolution (o move steadily and speedily 
onward, h i 


, Hindu Social Hoform Conforonco 
at Sonarcs. 

A social reform confcrcnco was held last 
month ftl Benares, the seat of llindn ortho- 
doxy. It ptMided over by the Raj'i of 
Tirwa ( Farakhalnd ), 

There was a pood attendance of delcgatrs and 
visitors, anoURst the latter lieing a strong ron- 
tirvent of women from the Theosophiral Society 
and it-s tVoroen’s Colleg* and Girls* lligli 
School 


III tv Hindi speech, tho president sakl,*tiiat 
while refortuing tho Hindu social' system, ens- 
toms and institutions, no attcippt i should >. be 
made to replace them by entirely new cues.' 
Adaptation and not imitatioq -was -what -was 
needed. The principle to follow should ho what 
is best is ours, instead of what is ours is best. 
The principal Reforms for which he pressed the 
community to work were the abolition of the 
"pnnlah,” the eradication , of tho evil of intosi-j 
cants, the disconiinnanee of ‘'evtravagant'liliga* 
tion, the elevation of 'the depressed* classes,' the 
removal of untouchability, the education of girls, 
the raising of the age of marriage, in the case 
of boys to between IS, and 25 and in the cose of 
girls to between 16 and 20. He advocated for 
eign travel and pilgrimage, t , _ 

A resolution in support of Dr. Gour*8,BiU 
was moved by Mr. Climtamani, , , , 

Another resolution said that tho time hod 
come when, in tbe Interests of true , national ad- 
vancement, woman should be made eligible for, 
election as members of tho Council of State, tho^ 
Legislative Assembly and the provincial Conn- 
cils This resolution was spoken to bj’ two 
women, who put their en«o before the 'confer- 
ence. < ' ; I * ' 

The proceedings coded with nn inter-caste < 
dinner in Indian style, in which many joined, 


Bogus Medical Institution. , ,{ 
There is a great demand In the conntrv 
for_ professional education, inolnding medicah 
This has been tnrned to , advantage by 
swindlers. So, mofussil students should 
take^ great care to ascertain its exact 
location, the names of its governing com- 
mittee, their character and antecedents, .Ac., 
before they spend any money for entering i 
any advertised medical or other institution. 
If they find any institution ndv’ertised In onj* 
JMper, they Bhonia enquire of the 'editor of 
the paper, whether he can guamntee that 
It IS not a bogus institution. , 


Prico of Tho Modern Hoviow. 

ot single 

rnnlp, will be onfl 

rupee. Some English monthlies inlndln which 
"peak of illus- 
Sa it \% rupee per copy, 

will nnt r- pnrohnsers 

will not grudge ns tho same prico. 

ilanagpr, The Modern Review. 


rrloted and Tnblithed by 


inea oy a. u. Barker at the iir.i 
211, CenivaltUi Ctroet, Calcutta. 
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towns in the continent of Jndia. The Indian 
editors of daily and weekly newspapers in 
•IndTd sirould Hot, theref6ie,‘fail to record on 
'the occasions of sncli festivals, ‘/tenUi/ie 
\iist tiajoritij^of places Ih^ij 'paS^dd off ‘jafle 
‘Waceohfy. ‘ We should nob coh^fey'tlie utdup 
impresidon that Hindus and Moslems kre 'at 
loggerheads all over India. ' * 

J « • T t ' ’ ' • 

, !. I Musalmans and ‘Shuddlii’.' 

jThe “shuddhi” movement has caused 
'excrement among Musalmans. This was to 
■be're.xpected, though, we believe, the moYe- 
meiit is not meant to injure the Musalman 
community but to promote and| protect 
Hindu interests 

, ‘ Out own attitude we liava m.i3e clear 
more than once Th^ mere increase of 
numbers of the professed followers of any 
faith by proaelylism ia of Ijttle importance. 
It ‘is ,o( vastly greater importance for any 
religious community ( and also for mankind 
at Targe ) that its members should be 
persons possessed of pure and high chaiact^r 
and spiritually awakened^ than that they 
should be large in tnimber uud merely 
profess a particular creed or faith. At the 
saine time, we admit that the Hindu douesUc 
and social system and manner of life have a 
peculiar value in the eyes of all Hindus, just 
as the Moslem family and social system and 
manner of life have in the eyes of Moslems. 

Shuddhi means ]iur1Gcation, and, there' 
fore, itophea that uU who unisrgo shuddhi 
were formerly impure. It cannot be admitted 
from a rational aud spiritual point of ^iew 
that a person’s creed or caste makes him pure 
or impute, though we know and recognise that 
some jilusalman customs or rites moke a 
llusalmau unclean in Hindu eyes, and some 
Hindu customs or rites make n Hindu un* 

‘ clean in Moslem opinion. How far the 
creeds, teachings, dogmas, customs, tiles, 
ways of life, d,c., of different religious comma' 
nilics make for spirituality and good cha- 
racter or for sensuatily and nmmaiily and 
bad character, is too large, intricate, and 
dinicnlt a question tube discussed here, and 
by us. Hut vfo think that aii reVigions are not 
equal in these respects. 

So long Bs Cliruiians and ^lusaluians 
uaerciso thfi right of pto»eijti9ation, there Is 
no reason why Hindus also should not do 
the eamr. It 1$ not a new thing for Hfndas. 
t' lute shown in a pro lous number that 


jtliejjrae^icQi goes^back to .iinmempriali/inti* 
jqnity, and baa never been, ip., abeyance. 
‘regards the Malkanas, Musalmans have^beeii 
,to blojuie in, leaving them jin StState of iiaC' 
tional conversion for centuries., jlf^Uipdus 
want now to make them, full Hindus, , it is 
open to Moslems alsi "to \ try ^ f o make them 
’fujlj Moslem's. ‘Moslems canpot , object to 
Hindus olaiinlng back flieir,own. ^As for any 
poUtjcal motive'", supposing ,it (is present, 
it is not necessarily a bad motive. ■! It is 
considered quite legitimate < for Non- 
cooperatora ■ to convert " Moderates to tkeir 
way of thinking, and iif^ rerjik. Then 
why should Hindus object to Moslems and 
Moslems object to Hindus increasing" their 
respectne nambers fioijik political motive — 
of coarse 'by^ fair and legitimate means ? , , 

Irregularitios in the Bengal Agri- 
cultural Department. 

In THt MopfnN* lliMEw fori May, 1032* 
wo brought to the noUce of the (>o\ etnmant of 
Bengal some of the most glaring inegularities 
III the Bengal Agricultural Department. I* o 
niidersUnd that Government has shico 'taken 
action against one of the culprits But sotne 
of the ringleaders are still hi the Department 
Will Government now take action'again'st all 
these ofllcfers, who have been responsible for 
such Irregularities t The impending retrench- 
luent^in the Department offers a good oppor* 
tuiutyloget rid of the black ^eup.. The 
next elections may also, of course^ bring 
about the greatest reform of all automaU- 
cdlly. , ' 

Water Hyacinth and the Bengal 
Agrioulturo Minister. ‘ ' 

In answer to a series of questions asked 
by Jlr, S. Jf. Bose in the Beugal Council to 
one Sir, Gtiniths’ spray for the eradication of 
crater hyacinth, the minister of agriculture 
ga98 replies, the first of which was to .the 
effect, 

“Uittl >\hilo the Vresident, Sir Jugadis Chan- 
dra Bose, togolher with Kri Kjbarun Chandra 
Das Gnpla UaUadur, Dr. Khamhata, Bsbu barat 
Cliaudm Chakraluirtti, and Klmn Bahadur 
llemayctudJm Ahmctl weiu opposed to tho 
utiluaiion of Mr. Gnffitli!,’ spray, Messrs, Kvaus, 
McLean, Godden, llni S. N. Banerjee Bahadar 
ucl Dr. buG Mete satisGed about the efficacy of 
tho spray und the other members' opinions are 
not tecorOed. 
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.Tbere is -an attempt in, this reply > to 
aisli^adaiid hoodwink < the Cunnuil and the 
public. IVhekliet any spray and particnlarly 
Uiiffitha’ spray can permanently destroy 
water _li}'acinth it a scientific qaestion, 
on which the opinion of-'sclentlsts shonid 
be ^ considered the most weighty. ,And, 
therefore, no decision ihoald he ntrired 
at by counting votes. iIo?oQver,"tKe know* 
Iedgo;of any branch o! science chosen lal 
random will, not do. One must know the 
science or sciences bearing on the question. 
Keeping these facts in view, one must say 
that the rtaffinfd opinion of flic J. C. Dote 
alorto was entitlf*d td outweigh all other op!» 
nions. To it was added the rmtdttcd opinion 
ol Dr. Khainbata. 

But let us come to the counting at votes 
Among those named as favouring the apray. 
Hr. Kvans, the Director of Agriculture, may 
be assumed to ha\& the requisite soientitic 
knowledge. Jtr, iMcLean went away on leave 
in October. 1021, and his duties were carried 
on by Mr. Evans. Therefore, m counting votes, 
both Mr. Evans’ and McLean’s opinions can- 
not be taken into acconnt, the latter being 
funefiu (^eio ( out of office ). “N'otes from 
the Members of the iVater Hyacinth Com- 
mittee”, seven in number, are. contained in 
nages xxT— xtviii of^ the Deport of the 
Water Hyacinth Committee. Anatiu Ihetc Ikfru 
ixnoMta ot all hj Rai 8. N. Danerjrf JJaJui^ 
ilur, «?KW« iMtnr-to mentwrved b'j the tto-fcah 
a* faroitriny the epra'j ; rintUtrli/, there »« 
aUonatiote by Dr. Sufi in favour of the spray 
•though at the second, of the seven meetings both 
■'■favoured it. lIoreOTer.^Dr. M. I. Sufi, went on 
leave in January 1922 and his place was taken 
by Dr. li, D. Kbambsta as representing the 
Department of Public HeaUh”, ( we quote 
from 1 the Report ). Is it usual to count or 
consider the vote or opinion of a man who is 
fnnetus nfiieio or out of Office, aS well as that 
of the man who has taken his place ’ Strange 
procedure! , ,, , , 

Thus, we fin'd' that oiU of the five men 
who have been named by "Nawab Saiyid 
Nawab ' Ali Choudhnri, minister of agricul- 
ture, as favouring the sprfty, th^ opinioit of 
two, being out of office, should not count, 
one , of these two has not recorded any 
note,- for or 'against, and another gentle- 
mau also has not recorded any note. 
It is also 'notorious that, afte# the appoint- 
ment of the Committee, the minister did 
1 not wait for its unbiassed i Opinion,' 'but 
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in lodecciit hasfe issued a sort o[*-maiid-’ 
ate to the members by asking them- to 
record tlieir opinions on Griffiths’ spray.s 
Seven did record their opinions in compliance 
with this request, of whom only firo (Messrs. 
Evans and Godden) were in favonr of the' 
spray. But the minister’s reply gives the 
impression that it is a case of Gvo against 
Uvoi This may be ministerial cleverness, but 
it is not common sense. ^ - > 

The Report itself contains only two re- 
commendations, none of which relates to 
Griffiths’ spray. Under these circumstances, 
there is great public curiosity os to why the 
Kawab Sshib is so keen on engaging the 
services of a man from South Africa, where 
the Jfawab Sahib's countrymen are treated 
With unparalleled respect and consideration, 


Sastrl-Wfntorton Episode. , 
After reading whst Mr. Srinivasa Saslri 
has said to the representative of the Ai«iv 
ciab^d Press at Bombay, one cannot areid 
the conclusion that Lord Wintetton insolent- 
ly refused to see him became he [ Jfr. Sastri] 
had expressed his views strongly 'on the, 
Government’s Kenya decisions. As men And 
statesmen there cannot he any comparison, 
between the two persons Yet the one in-' 
salts the other, because the former is a 
member of a white ruling mce nnd the latter, 
a member of a non-white subjectraoe. One's 
race and complexion cannot be changed, 
and even if it were possible, we should idis- 
dam to do it ^S’e should, therefore, try to 
cease to be a subject race, and if we are 
earnest about it, we are sure to succeed. ‘ 


Participation In tho Empire 
Exhibition. 

Mr. Srinivasa Sastri and other Afodenite 
(or liberal) leaders' have expressed ‘the 
opinion that on acconnt of the’Kenia decisions 
India should cease lo particJp’ate In 'the 
Brittsh Empire Exhibition. This, as w^H as 
non-participation in the Imperial conference * 
IS non-ee^2)tralion in spirit and in letter ’ 
Even before the publication of the Kenva 
decisions, w# were against India’s particiw- 
f’l?*! Exhibition. Some people thi^ 

tut AS the people of India would gaVpS^ 

?C"h S'" ‘“'""K P"‘ i" “• HxUSlhStT. 

should do so. IVe think, '‘the of the 
^S<‘“^*«^no8;help ^ODoor 
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Society refuses to acknowledge that I am n pleased that yon have, called, little mother. 
Hindu, can I make myselt one merely by Binoy was with me only a moment ago, and 
vehemently asserting it ?” he was rpeaking of taking initiation into 

“The people 'of piy corannmily call iue a I ^oor coraiuunity to'-hiorrow.” . . • . a ?ii 
Christian,” said Anandaiuoyi. “l.^riever sit K J “WhatSmalies hiih >Yant to be Initiated? 
to eat with them in their social functions, asked Lolita. “Has he any special reason ? 
but I don’t see why that should make me “Was there then no special reason? ex* 
accept any name they may choose to give claimed Anandamoyi, amaxed. 
me. I Consider it cowardly to run away for ^ “Not that I can think ofi]”'an 3 wereu 
fear of having to attest what I believe to be tiolita.' ^ i . . ,, 

the truth.” Unable to follow the drift of Lolitas 

Binoy was about to answer, but Ananda* remark, Anandamoyi remained silently look- 
moyi would not let him, saying 5 “Binoy, ing at her, ivaiting for her to proceed. 


I’m not going to allow you to argue away 
like this, — it is not a matter for argument ! 


“It is humiliating for him to apply fo/ 
initiation like this, all of a sudden," conti- 


You can't hide anything from me ! Don’t, I ^ niied Lolita, with eyes bent on the ground, 
see that with all these pretexts you are only ' '“Why does he court such humiliation f” 
struggling to delude yourself. But for good- Why? Had Lolita really no idea ? Was it 
ness’ sake, you mustn’t throw dust in your not even pleasing to her 7— these were the 
own eyes on such a serious question I” questions which passed through Ananda- 

“But, mother, faltered Binoy with moyi’a mind. She said aloud : “The cere- 


bowed bead, “I have already sent in a letter 
and given my word.^’ 

•I “How can that be ?” cried Anandamoyi. 
'Tf'you explain the situation to Paresh Babu, 
he will not hold you to a mere word.” 

“J “Pareah Babu was never keen about this 
initiation,” explained Binoy. “He’s not even 
going to take any part In the ceremony,” 
‘^hen you needn’t worry any further,” 
sighed Anandamoyi, greatly relieved. 


mony has been fixed for to-motrow. ’Binoy 
^va 3 saying he had given his word, and it 
oould not be altered now,’? > 

Turning her flashing eyes on ‘Anandamoyi, 
Lolita said r “There’s no suoh thing as ‘giving 
one’s word in these matters.*! If a' mistake 
has been made, the idea must be given np) 
that’eail.” * " •'! ' >’ 'i ‘ ' 

“My little mother I" said Anandamoyi, “I 
hope you won’t feel nncomfortable if 1 talk 


“No, mother,” cried Binoy, ‘T can’t turn to you quite freely. I was just now'BScplain- 
•VfvftoT «r,vino' fnvroriTil Narori” jng to Binoy, that ‘whatever his religious 

beliefs may be, it is not right for him to givB 
up his community, nor in fact is it' necessary. 
However he may argue, I am enre lie ''feels 
that bimself. Bub, my dear, you know him as 
well as L do. He ' is acting under the 
mpress'ion tbatbe' cannot '‘keep ■‘up 'bis 
intimacy with your people ^YitllOut leai^ing 
his own community. Don’t be' hashful,*’ my 
dear, but tell me, am I not riglit ?” * ' ' 

“Mother,” answered Lolita 'lifting her 
eyes to Anandamoyi’s, “I will not hesitate 
to bo frank with you. Por me, I do 'not 
believe in all this sectarianism. I have come 


back after giving my word. Never 

“Have you told Gora ?” 

•“ “riiaven’t seen him yet.” 

' “ Isn't Gora at home ?” 

“No, I was told be bad gone to see 
Sooharita.” 

“V{Viy,Vi.’fc'wes tkimeymh.'etfi'ay, tooV’ ex- 
claimed Anandamoyi in surprise. 

' “Well, he’s gone to-day also,” observed 
Binoy. 

‘ As he spoke the sound of palanquin 
bearers came from the courtyard below, and 
Binoy,' thinking that it was some strange lady 
visitor, left Anandamoyi’s room. 


, Ti. L -i i*. < » * ... .< 4 . DDi,i..iiiauism. 1 nave come 

It was, however, Lolita, who made her to the conclusion, after much thon^ht. ‘that 
obeisance to Anandamoyi as she entered. it can never be necessary for men to°cive up 

Annnaamoyi wtmW Wly have eapetW raligioa, belief, or commuaity in order to bo 
Lolita to call in the olroomstance., and a. united vtill, other men. Por then n" Hindu 
.hemned-oti her yitb .omo curiosity, ohe uould over have been friends with a ni.rl.linn 

T’V.a-’ ‘/'v 'n' 5“*’“ -toitiniunitiee aua eeol“^ 

about thie initiation of Binoy’. and had oomn liayo been kept oarefuiiy walM ol from 
to talK It over. *' each other.” ■ 1 i t i‘ 

In order to help her to speak her' mind “Ah!” cried 1 l • t a • 

•, Anaadamoyriactfully began: “I am at once. ,<‘I am eo ba^y to I.oaJ’‘you"'^peal 
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8 1 Itialujust wUtt I ‘vy’ i[wn di(t«r iq 

evarytliing—featurea, qualiCu a, tliaracter— 
and yut iht*y camei together \\ by tWnW 
titair ophiions or beliefs alose le obstacles* 

'ly liltle motbei', yoa liave reliered my iniod 
immensely I was getting to be terribly 
anxioas aboatllinoy I kuoiv be lias giren 
binisel! entire!} to jon people Anj wound 
to b» relations with* you, be -would not Iw 
able to bear God Luows bow fortniiate be 
IS, that bvs way is made eo easy by son Iiet 
menskyoa one thing more lias this matter 
been discussed with l*are8h Babu'” 

‘\o, lb hasn't,” replied Lolita, overcoming 
her bashfiilneas with an eCTort “Bat 1 thick 
ho will understand ” 

* 1 am enre bo will,” assented Ananda- 
tnoyi, ‘ else, where did you get your mind 
and heart from? Let rao call Bmoy, for 
yon ought to talk tbis over logetber, your* 
selves, and come to sOQie conclusion abont it 
But I want to tell you something beforehand 
1 haw known Binoy from bis cUddbood, nod 
I can t«U you truly tlmt be is a elorling 
fellow who will make good any pains which 
yon may have to suffer for bis sake I bare 
alwan felt that site who would gam Binoy 
for net husband would be happy indeed 
^ever vet have I coirle across the girl whom 
1 would have for bis bride But to^y I 
think him to bo traly fortunato'* ttith 
these words Anandauiayi ktaaed Irditb and 
weut off to call Bmoy 

IMien she bad seen them seabed there 
together, she left tbs room on the pretext of 
seeing about refreshments for them leaving 
the maid in a cf ruer to look after the pro* 
piieties 

io-day there was too longer any room for 
shyness pr reserve between Lolita and Bmoy 
In the moment ol the crisis which had thus 
called them together they could at last see 
their mutual relation m all the greatness of 
lbs simple truth No fose*coloared mist of 
passion obscured their vision They accepted 
the nmoti of their hc-irts— which had been 
coming together like the sacred streams of the 
Gauges and the Jumna, to idake at their 
conHnenoe a holy land of pilgrtmage>~fanmbly 
aiA reverently, without discnssion or 
hesitation 

AVUh radiant face Lolita said at tbt/hnd 
'b tJiiQol beir that you should bare to 
stoop to come to me Hcmafn nnmoved 
where you are ’ And Bmoy replied “You 
too, be as yon are Barer not for my sake 


If our love cannot udtnit of differences, why 
then should differences exist tiJ this world T ’ 
Daring the twenty minutes that they 
talked together, neither was conscious for a 
moment of being either Umdn or Brahmo,* 
•^that they were two Iiumau souls lu com*l 
mumou, was the one feeling which irradiated 
their consciousness like a pare, nnibckerlng 
flame ^ 

Cn tPiJii 05, 

I’aresh ^BLsbn, after his evening prayer, 
was seated alone on the verandah in front of 
bis room The son had just set, and he was 
rapt lo oDotempIation, when Bmoy came to 
him with Lolita, and they both bent down to 
take the dnst of his feet 

Paresh Babu was nol a little surprised at 
seeing the two of them coming together !n 
this way, and as there were no chairs near 
by, be said “Come, my children, let us go 
inside ” 

“Don’t get ttu, please," said Bmoy, us he 
eat down on the floor, Lolita doing the same 
v liuie closer to Paresh Babn’s feet 

“tte have l>oth of ui eoioe," be tfaen 
explained, to ntk for yoor blessing That 
will be our life’s true initiation ’’ ’ 

Paresh Dahn stared at bin blankly ^ 

‘ I will not," continued Bmoy, “bind iny« 
self to any samaj by going through pres<' 
cribed forms or repeating set words kour 
blessing is the only initiation ceremony which 
can bend our lives, with due humility, into 
the bonds of trne nnion Our joined hearts 
approach you with ainoere devotion, believing 
that, through }oa, God will give Us \vhat is 
best for os * / 

Paresh Baba was silent for a while Then 
be said ‘ So you have decided not to be* 
come a Brahmo?" 

'That IS BO," said Bmoy ' 

“You want to remaiiL uj. Um. utfji/kbix. 
community? ’ 

“\es r 

Paresh Baba then looked towards Lolita, 
and she guessing what was in his mind, 
aaid ‘ Father, that which is ray religioh 
remains mine, and shall always remain so 
It may cause me inconvenience, or even 
trouble but I cannot believe that anything 
comiiels me td tut hiyself off socially from 
those who differ from me m 1 elief or ob»er 
vance * i 

Seeing that her father remained silent, 
she Went on ‘lusello imagine that the 
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<<*^0 t»ll }ou tti(^ triithi mother. Bmo) 
£ wa^ tajiag ta Anandamoyu ‘eiery 
time 1 hlY«* prbstrated myteUbe 
fore an image I ]ta\e tomebow felt aslutroed 
I bate never allowed that feeling of tbame 
tQ iboiT itieU on the eatfsce, on the contrary 
I bare written several excelleot articles in 
defence of image worship Bat I mast tell 
yoa the trnth, and I confess thatmy' con 
ecience has never Gtveu itt asSeat to such 
obeisance of mine ” 

**That*a the worst of having each a com* 
plex miod” said Anandamoyr “loo can 
never take a roagh and ready view, bnt 
needs must draw your fine distinctions every 
tune That s what maVes you so (aatidioas ’ 
‘•True enough,” agreed Bmoyt It’s my 
hair splitting intellect which allows me to 
argue in fayour even of wnat 1 do not be- 
lieve, and thus delude Jioth myself and 
others All these days, 1 have been taking 
ap a definite religious position, not from veil 
gious, but from partisan, feeling” ► 

‘ That 8 what happens when there is no 
real feeling for religion,' remarked Aoauda^ 
moji “Then religion becomes merely ft 
thing to take pride in, like pedigree oy 

“Tes ” agreed B noy, “we do npt think of 
It as religion, but go aboat fighting for it 
h^nse it is ojir religion That s what I 
doing all this time lhareneier been 
able to deceive myself completely, and so my 
pretence of faith where it did Jiot really 
eiwt, has always made me ashamed “ 


Do yoni think. J didn t doderstaiid that 
much* erclaimed Annadafnoyi f'Jlour 
outward evnggeratioiis nieil to rsiicw that 
there nas something lacLiiig/within 'IPriie 
faith does not reqnire to bejo bolstered up* 

‘ So IVe come to ask you^ \ treht on Bmoy , 
wlietherrtis good for me to ipteteird to 
bare faith in something in YThich 1 do bOt 
belietef t 

Jost listen to him ' ’ smiled AnanJdmoyi 
Is it necessary to dsk such a qaestioo fl ! 

•Mother,' said Bmoy ■ahroptly, after a 
short pause, ‘to loorrow I nin going to he 
initiated into the Brahmo SaYaai 1 !( 

‘What an idea, Binoy J ‘ excldimed Anan 
damoyi aghast Whatever makes you do 
tliat»’ i 


necessity, mother ’ ’ expostulated Binoyr# 
IIow do your beliefs prevent your re 
niaining in our corumanity ’ ' asked [Ananda 
moyi 

‘ I Coold, not reraam in orthodoxy except 
as a hypocrite * ! 

“Haven t you the courage to stay on 
without being a hypocrite! It wouJd'^M- 
tail persociition, perhaps But my dear 
child, surely you can bear persecntionr 
L “Mother,’ rbeganifimoy, ifldon’tliTs 
according to orthodox notions, Iben —" < 

‘If,’ interrupted AnaDdamon,-“niillt<,ai 
or difTerently thinking Xlmdus can find a 
PUM in tbn .amn oommoTnlj, than, whatowr 

‘Bol, mothar,' atguej Bmoy’ ',f jj/aj. 
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Braliino Samai^'for me, >Tns tlio whole o[ 1 !ib‘ 
wmld— everything pntgideiit e.ppeired-diin t 
uiid’flhadowy j so J felt Llialt8oj)li.rutiuH.ft6i» 
it meant a siyparution Iroinitlm.Ttuth 'itself. 
But (oEnhatu nJy lideas have lolidiigod oom- 
pletely<” ,• ^ i 

|.>l’aresli Uaba smiled a sad smile. ix>lila 
continued t “I can hardly explain to you 
what a great change has taken place in mo. 
There are many amongst the Bralimos whom 
1 see around me, with whom I may profess 
the same creed, but with whom I have no- 
thing real in common, Ami to acknowledge 
a special kinship with them merely because 
of, the nameiBrahmo, keeping all the rest 
of the ,\Torld at o distance as straiigerfe ?” 

Stroking his self-assertive daughter, 
gently on the head, Paresh Babu Said : “Can 
one |COine to right coiiolusions when excited 
over personal matters ? Society becoraei 
necessary in order to attain the welfare of 
a long series of generations. This is not on 
artificial necessity... Must younot take'into 
your consideration I the. ciuestiou of which 
Society is to -girp refuge in future to tho, 
lineot joa^iohildren?”, , 
t f',TherqiLs theilfindui Society," loternosed 
Binoy. ,) ,,,, 1 . . , , •! , 

‘*And.i£,the .Uindii Sociefcy.will notthke 
the rfsponsibility, »£ ,it refuses to accept yon?" 
enquired^Patflsh Babu. i p i ' j .. 

."Ours,, shall , be ithe ( task of-maklngilt 
accept -iKesponsibility," . answered . ^ Binoy, 
lemBitiberingj Anandamoyi’s Votds.i .‘‘Hindu 
Society' has always given shelter' to new 
sects, I it < can be the common society of all 

religious, communities.” . i. 

“A thing can be given any appearance in 
^vords, -objected Paresli Babd, “butiibbe- 
comesj a, >ery 1 different, matter in actual 
practice, OtheriNise would < anybody ever 
think of giving iip’ the 'ijommumty of 
their. birth fj Hionce you acceptt the dictates 
of a soceity which wants to keep man’s 
spiritual sense stagnant by encircling it’ with 
the' harriers of . external iouitoln,(,theniyou 
will have to submit t to become mere ntvoodeii 

puppets. w, .,„i 5 I, 

, answered Binoy, “Hindu. Society has 
indeed come to snoh. a stagnant j condition, 
tiien it, sliomd be our duty to come.to'lte 
resc«e.*-;No ouej wants jto break down*, a 
5obst?vntml. ed‘fice« «« long as its vehtilatign 
can be secured by putting m more windows,'/ 
‘Tathor.” .phlmed in Lolita, “I can’t un- 
’dersUiid alUhese argumenle. 1 -.iiersonally 


don’t fotl callod upon ito take up tho burden' 
of liny society.. Bui ’tlie.-witj'*'!* havil bowti 
unjustly postered' from ‘nil sides 'inukes me* 
fool suffoeabod.' It caniiob 'be my duty to 
sitlTur itiftll with bowed head, unproteSliiig. 
I don't clearly understand wh.it' I ought to 
do ntid svlmb I ought not; but, father, I 
simply can't stand it.” ’ ' 

"Wouldn’t it be good to take a little more 
time to think it over ?” asked Paresh Babu 
in hh gentle tone, ‘‘At present your'inind is 
loo disturbed.” ' : i - / ' 

*‘1 have no objection to' taking more time, 
answered LoHta. “Bni'I kiiow one’ thing 'for^ 
certain ' and that' is, if left to ■ themselves, 
iintrnth and injustice will simply’ go on' 
increasing, I and I nm dreadfully afraid ' lest 
in desperation I slionld suddenly be driven' 
to -do something which’ would cause' yon 
pain. Don’t think, father, that’ llTlmve 
ghren no thought to this »lmatter^. "I' 
see clearly that 'the hubitsi'nhd' ibeliefsin 
whichJ have been brouglit 'Up may bring 
me muoh awkwardness and sorrpw'whenP 
have to face tho larger ‘iTorlS’ -outside' the' 
Bralimo Samaj, but thatidoesnol'inake me 
hesitate ; rather I feel a kind of strength and 
3oyi • The - only thing I am' worried about, 
lather, is lest anything that Pinay do‘ shonld 
give I you . |)ain,'^ i with i winch she ‘fell to 
stroking liisleet. ’ m • t ’ /Ifni’ 
I ^‘Myl little mother, ’’’'said’ Paresh Babu' 
smiling, “I might have' fe^t 'pain lit ‘any 
copdnet ^opposed 11 to miy !own ' desires ' or 
opinions, had 'Lbeen given to relying on my 
own judgment aloiie. 'BntI can’t 'SoyJ that 
this mental Struggle 'whiohyhas cofee upon 
you, is altogether bad for yon. I too had- to 
leave toy childhood’a'diome in rfevolt, ^^ith• 
oat n-’lnbraent’s thought'as > to 'tny "personal 
corivenience'. > iln these notions niid re-actions 
from. which sooiety isiisuffering inow-a-days, 
one can olearlyideallis hand -at work, f 'What 
do I know ofithe final shaTpe which • He nwlll 
give .its at . the end .of 'this purificatory ’pro^ 
cess 6f .Imaking-and breaking ? - What ' lb 
Him . is ( Hindu,' .and' Jwhat i Brahm'of u'lltf 
looks to mankind nlone.l* And for u moment 
stopped (speaking .to 'retire into the fetill 
-Bohtado of hi3 own heart, for 'the confirma- 
tion ol Ills words. I ,[ji tf- , I 

'll consider, Binoy,” said'PaVesli 

Babu Bftdr la 'few., moments’ silence," “hdi-^ 
,^°?‘«l''sy8teinofoarConntry 
Ava ” ®P pvith itdlreligious , observances, 
■aiejou not auoretlrat'lio door lias Iwon'kopt 
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ojwn by orthodoxy through which outsiders 
ot u diCereut persnatiuii may find eutrauco * 

I don't at all Ett? how jou are proposing to 
get roand that diHIculty ” i t 

-r Lohta did not clearly follow hfir falbe^, 
because she had no idea what points lu 
the ortliodox ritual trere Titally different 
from then's She had a general notion thit, 
on the whole, there could be no great differ- 
ence between the two, jost as there was 
partieally none between Dmoy and any of 
themselves In fact she had never thought 
of any insnperahle obstacle arising in the 
way of her being married according to 
orthodox rites 

“Ate you referring to the fact that m 
our marriage ceremony we have the SAaft- 
•Train eymtul as witness ? ’ asked Binoy 

“Yes,” replied Paresh dlahn, with a 
glance towards Iiolita ill Lolita be able 
to agree to that 

> Binoy also looked towards her, and saw 
from her face that her whqle soul sbranL 
from the idei 

1 Lohta 'had evidently been carried by her 
feelings into a Region which was altogether 
unfamiliar and foil Of pitfalls for her biaoy’e 
heart filled with pity as be realised this, and 
he felt that he would have to save her b) 
taking to himself all the blows It was as 
intolerable to eee isneh a fine spirit as hers 
haring to own defeat and torn bock, as to 
have it hurl itself apatnst deadlr shafts 
which she knew not of He must lead her 
to victor} and yet keep her safe from hurt 

Lohta sat for a little with her head bowed 
and then, niteonsl} lifting her eyes to Binoy, 
ebe asked “Do you really and truly 
believe m idols 

“Ao, I don’t,” answered Binoy without 
a moment s kesitationj“rbe SAala^r{tm,to me, 
does not represent a deity, it is ruetel) a 
social symbol ” 

! “Bnt have yon not to acknowledge out 
watdly as a god, ithat inwardly you regard 
only as a symbol ? ’ enquired Lohta 
’ “''ell, WeworTt have the iSAalajjniw at 
all,' ^id Binoy, looking towards i^resb 
Babu, I ^ 

“I am afraid, Bmoy, ’ exclaimed PiiTesli 
Babn, getting up from his chair, “rou are 
not thinking out things at all clearly This 
ii not a mntter-of what i on will liave or what 
any other individual will have \ou mnstnt 
forget that marriage Js not merely a personal 
afiair, bntis a social matter Both of yon 


think itoier quiet!) for a few dajsrnort, 
and don’t try to hurry j ourself iiitd a 
decision ” ' 

"illi this Piresh Bibu went out into the 
garden and began to walk up and don n 

Lolita also ivas on the point of retiring, 
bat she torned round and said *‘1£ our 
desire is not wrong lO itself, I cannot ttnder- 
sland whywe slionldliaie to sarrender it 
with heads bowed low m shame, simply be- 
canse it does -not fit in with some social rule 
or other Do yon mean to saj that society 
has a place for conduct that is false, and 
none for that which is right 

fiiDOV went slowly up to Lohta, and 
said ‘ I am not afraid of any society, and 
if W8 both Bland together and take refnge in 
the truth our own particular society will be 
greater than all otlierd.” i i 

At this moment Misit-ess Baroda came m 
like astoTin, and standing before them both 
exclaimed “Binoy, do I understand that- 
you’re not going to be initiated after all ? Is 
that really »o ’ T 

“I will take my initiation,’ answered 
Biao) “from some suitable ptirii, but ndt 
from any samai ’ 

Ubvls all this deceit and plotting 
cried Baroda m a fury “'\hat did jon 
mean by making all this fuss and delhaing 
me and the members of oar Samaj under 
the pretext of taking initiition f Have yon 
ever panned to consider the utter ruin this 
tneaos foe Lolita 1“ 11/ 

“Everyone in our Samaj was dot in favour 
of Dmoy Babu a initiation, 3Iotber/’ inter- 
rupted Lohta “Haven’t you seen Ik all m 
the pipers f " hut would have been the 
good of taking iniliation in the face of this 
attitude of the Samaj ' ’ 

‘If he u not initiated, how Oon the 
warriage take place ’’ asked Batoda \ 

•■\Vliy shouldn’t It* ’ I ohta flared npi l 1 
•'Vonld you j marry according to idola- 
trous rites*!’ ,f } j 

‘ Tbb idolatrous part can easily beavoided,” 
ansivered Binoy f*I will see to that myself 
lor' a moment Jilistress Baroda was 
speechUw with indignation ‘ bet away 
from this house* ’ then she cried, turning 
on him ‘Aevdr come here again ’ 

CiurtES 66 

Snchanta knew tLatGora would certainly 
tome that- day, and from early morning she 
bad been in tremor borne fear seemed to be 
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jninqltd tlio joy she foil at the prospect 
of his visit; for, she was distracted at huing 
diawn h) him out of the life in which she 
had been nurtured from her childhood and 
into which she had grown, spreading roots 
and branches on every side. f 

■ For instance, on tlio previous day, when 
Gora had made his obeisance to the idol in 
her aunt’s room, she had fult as if she had 
received a stab. She was unable to console 
herself by saying : hat if Gorn does wor- 

ship idols I What matter if that is really liis 
faith ?” 

Whenever she saw anything in Gora's 
conduct which came into conllict with any 
fundamental point of her own faith, she 
trembled in dread. What a terrible conflict 
^vn8 this into which God had thrown her f 
This time again Harimohini took Qora 
into the room where her idol was, just to show 
a good example to Sucharita who was so 
proud of her modern ideas, and to-day too 
Gbta made his obeisance, 

As soon as they had come back to the 
sitting room downstairs, she asked him ■ 
“Have you real faith in that idol ?” 

“Of course I have 1" answered Gora with 
somewhat unnatural emphasis. 

Sucharita, made no answer, but remained 
with head bent low, 

uGora ivas struck with remorse at her 
silent, humble pain, and hastened to add: 
“Look here, 1 will tell you the truth. 
Whether I ha\e faith in idols ox not, I can’t 
exactly say, but 1 have faith in the faith of 
my [country. That to which the worship 
of my whole country has been drawn during 
the ages, is worthy of niy worship. 1 can 
never look on it with the sneer of a Christian 
missionary." 

' Sucharita' gazed thoughtfully on Gora’s 
face as he went on : “I know that it is very 
dilRcult for you 'fully to understand whatl 
mean, because, brought up in a sect, you 
have lost the power of directing your atten- 
tion to the real point. When you> look on 
that idol in your aunt’s rohm you see only a 
stone figure, but I see the tender devotion 
which fills the heart of your aUnt. With that 
in my hiind can I harbour any antagonistic 
or contemptuous feelings It Do yon imagine 
that the divinity in her heart is but a stone 
image 

“Is devotion all in all I” asked Sutharita. 
“nave we not to be careinl ns to itlie object 
of our devotion !” i. , t i , i 


“In other words,” exclaimed (Joru, gutting 
excited ug.iin, “}oa think it is wrong to 
worship a linilo object us God.' Bfit is 'liiiU 
tude to I'B detormiiied only • in time 'and 
space? For insianoe, In repeating ' 3 'our 
f.\vourit« teiit from »Scriptnre, a>feeling>of 
dorotlon oriso in yonr heart, but, is tho xmlno 
of that text to be measurud bj' the sire of 
the page on which it is written; or the irnmber 
of letters it contains ? , i • i . , ■ ■ > 

‘•Tlin'infinitiidd of an Idea is much grciiterj 
than mere infinitude in space. That small 
idol is to your aunt more truly infinite than> 
the unirerso with its snn, moon, and stars.' 
To you the only Infinite is that in J space, and 
so when j'ou would think on it, you haVe to 
close your 6} es ; and oven then I doubt 'if 
you succeed ! but the Infinite which dwells 
within the heart of man can i bo seen open- 
eyed in the smallest of objects.* ’ >i 
“If that were not so, then liow^could'j'our 
mint cling so fast to hen idol, evan afterlall 
her worldly happiness has i been shattered?! 
Could sJie have filled such a great Void in heri 
heart merely by way of playmg with. a 'doll ? 
No, the emptiness of man’s heart can only 
be Jilled with the Infinite.”) i i i ’ 
It was impossible for SacJidrita to ansiver 
all these snbtle arguraehta, and yet < she felt' 
quite nnable to accept them ns-.truo., She 
merely continued to suffer the pangs ol a’ 
mute, hopeless silence. ■< u n . ’ ' •’ 

^ Gora was never given toi anj* ' considera-' 
lion for llie feelings of his opponent during 
the heat of an argument,! rather r all < the 
eaTOgo joy of a beast of ' prey waa his. But 
to-day, somehow, he felt an unknown 'dis- 
tress at SuchUrita’s dumb acceptance of 
defrat, BO he went on in a gentler tone: “I 

don t wish to say anything against j'our reli- 
gious ^nvictions. I only want W explain to 
Jon that what j*ou contemn as an idol- is not 
to be understood merely by looking^ at it. 
He whose concentration of mind it has helped, 
ivliose heart it has filled, whose character 


• - u juu mai, no true uevoioo 

ot oar country eier offers his worship, to .a 
finite Hung, -on the contrary, the very joy 
Bnsl •» losing all' seuse Of 

Imituda exeu III finite things “ua ti '-.i 

s.rv.d1SS! 

U ‘l^'»d 'of 

P dulged m by those who are not true 
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devotpea ^ etchimpd Gora hat does 
the Brahmo, who is not a true de\otpe, do? 

Is hvs outward worship not lost in a lathom* 
less emptiness ^ Nay, worse, in something more 
terrible than mere emptiness, for his god Is 
party>spirit and pride is his priest I Have 
yon nerer seen this bloodthirsty diTinity 
being worshipped in yonr Sama] !" 

“All this you are saj ing abont religion," 
enquired Socharitn, without answering 
Cora’s question, — ‘ is it from yonr own 
espenence 

“In other words,” laughed Qon, *jon 
want to know whether or not I hare erer 
really sought God for mjselt ' 2^0, I have 
not ^Iv tnmd does not tend that war” 

This was not said with the oGject of 

te Sacharlta, and. yet she conld not 
iTing a sigh of relief I It was in some 
way a comfort to her to know that on this 
subiecl Gora had not the right to speak with 
authority 

cannot claim to teach anyone religion, ’ 
continued Gora “But what I cannot bear » to 
see yon Brahmos looking down on the ortho 
dos devotees of out country You do not 
hesitate ' to tel! them to their faces 
that they are but ignorant idol3tors->bnt I 
tnnb to tell them ‘No, you are not supersti 
tious, you are not idolators, in you there u 
true wisdom, for yon are true worshippers 
d want to awaken the soul of my country by 
my own reverence for the greatness of our 
teligious ptiRCiples, and oUr path of (ailh , I 
want to rouse the pride of our people in the 
true wealth that they possess I will not 
allow them to be humbled; nor to become 
blind to thsir best, by encouraging their 
self>contempt. This is roy missiou I And it 
IS for this that 1 have come to you to>day 
“Fver since I first met you, a new idea 
has been surging through my mind, au idea 
•which in the old days I had lost sight of I 
keepthinking that Indn can never be folly 
wealed o«lv thtonghlhe vision of her men 
Iler manifestation will only be complete 
when she has revealed herself to our 
women as well I barn with the desire 
to see lay India standing by yoor side, 
looking at her eye to eye with yon For 
my India as a man, I can only work and 
if need be, die , but who escept you can light 
the lamp of worslapfnl welcoum to her! If 
you stand aloof, the service of India can tsever 
be beantifnl 1” 

Alas I ^V^ete was this India 1 How fav 


away from lipr hid Siiclnnta leen nil her 
life And all of a sudden here wa^ this 
devotee of India come, this ‘self forgetful 
dreamer I MTiy had ha pushed eieryone 
else away to take his place at her side ? IV hy 
had hts call come of all people to her,— un. 
hesitating, indomitable ! ‘Come you must I’ 
washiacry “I have come for you alone. 
If you remain aloof our festival of worship 
will languish and be incomplete ” Sucharita 
wept, at what she knew not 

As Gora turned his glance on her face, 
Sucharita did not loner her teat laden ejes, 
but they remained open to hH gaze with all 
the lack of self conscionsness of a dew 
bedecked flower And as a stone fortress 
trembles m an earthquake, so was Gora’s 
whole being shaken to its depths at this 
trustful, nuembarrassed, poignant look 
Gora palled himsslf together with a supreme 
effort and gazed out of the window 

It was already evening, and above the 
narrow vista of the lane, where it- joined the 
main road, the stars shone bright- against the 
strip of open darkness, like gems set on a piece 
of black stone That strip of skj , and those 
stars,— how far did they carrj Cora to-day 
from the irork4>day world of bis rontine 
life They watch unmoved for ages the rue 
and fall of coantless kingdoms and empires, 
the prayers and efforts of unuambered cen- 
turies, — and yet how they thrill through and 
throogb to the dumb yearning which rises 
even from the most secluded corner, when 
heart calls to heart' 

To Gora, the stream of passers by and all 
the noisy trof&o of the busy street faded 
away into unsubstantial, silent shadow 
pictures as he looked into bis own heart, 
which, like the sky, was still with an ineffable 
darkness, through which twinkled two tear- 
bedewed eyes gazing from eternal past to 
eternal future 

Gora started on hearing Ilarnnohiuia 
TOice, nnnonueiTig that refreshments wire_ 
awaiting him 

‘Wo, not to-day,’ he said as he hurriedly 
torned round ‘ kou mnst escase me to-day, 
for 1 mast be going at once,’’ and withont 
another word Gora went oat with rapid 
steps As Harimohini in her satprisa looked 
towards Sucharita, she also left the room 

‘ Goodness me I ’ grumbled Hanmohim 
sbakiQg her head “Ukiat are we coming 
tof” 

Shortly after, Paresh Babu called, and 
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not finding Sucharita in her room lie went 
to ask Ilatimohini -where she was. 

1 .“The Lord 
finding vent for 
with yonrmohan 
sitting room, now it^ 'her turn for walking 
up and down on the teti'ace.” n m i 

, “The terrace — on such ‘a* chillj night?” 
exclaimed Paresh Bahu. 

, » “She wants < a little cooling down,” 
sneeied Ilarimohim. “Cold cannot harm 
your modern young ladies, the way they go 
.on !” 

Harimohini, not heing in the hdsl of 
tempers, had not sent for SuohariLt at meal 
time, and Suoharita herself also had for- 
gotten all ahont it. 

On seeing Pareah Babu himself come Up 
on to the terrace, Sncharitn was gtoatly 
distressed, and exclaimed : “Obme in, 
father, come . downstairs. Yon will cntch 
cold!”, ... 

‘ Sucharita got quite a shook- when on 


‘No, lio, no, !*’ Sncharitn broke out again 
shaking ihor head violently. .“What an 


knows 1” Hung out Ilarimoliini ideal Wo imtst.'not even - spoak of each a 
r her vexation. “Shb ivtis talking thing,! i Idol worship at .‘Lolita’s - marriage ! 
han Babu nil this time in the Never!”. i i . r. ,i d* i m i 

Stibharita's 1 ngitatibn,, was due to the 
helplessness vvithMwhiih her mind had 
snbmittfld to be' drawn- fnwayf by Gora. 
She now wanted that Paresh i B.abn',’ nt least, 
should stand immovable so that she imiglit 
cling on to him and s.ay • ■ “I belong to 
yonr aamaj, your creed, nothing shall loosen 
the hold of yonr teaching on me.” * ' 

“Binoy has expressed hts willingness -to 
dispense with the Shatagram nt the ivedding 
ceremony,” continued Paresh Babu, and 
when Bncliarita came from behind i his 
chair and sat down in front of him, he went 
on* “What do yon say to that 

“All the same, Lolita-will have to go out 
of our community 1” observed Sucharita after 
a moment’s silence. .U-i! ' 

. “I have bad-to giveuinnch' thought to 

entering the -lamp-lit room she isaw how this matter,” said Poresli Babul i“WhBn a 
harassed Paresh. Babu. ^ras looking. He Imd ooftfiict i occurs between' individholc { and 
been her father, and gum since her ‘own society, two things are to t.be oonsidbred*: 

S arents had died, and ,n0w she was being on which side is the.iiright,' and whiohiaide 
rawD away from him, severing all the bonds is i the etiohger ! There lis . not the i leatt 
which has united them since her childhood! 

Suchariti felt as if she codld never forgive 
•herself. -Paresh Babu sank wearily into'a 
chair, and In. order to hide the tears which 
she, found it diiHeuItilto control, Sucharita 
stood behind him, passing her fingers ligiitly 
through his grey hair. ' 

. “Binoy has decided not to be initiated 
after all,” began Paresh Babu, and as 
Sucharita made no answer, he went on t “I 
iilways t had my doubts > about this proposal 
for Binoy’s initiation, so I am not .aerionaly 


doubt that society is the stronger, oso'that . 
tlm.rebellious individual! wilbhave to-snifs^* 
“ButLolita has again and again told me that 
she is not only ready to accept 'that saifering, 
bat sho'.welcomes it ! If that ,be the case, 
thert how cOn 1 stand in lifer .way, unless I 
see anything wrong in it ?’* • 4 i i-' . 

“But, father, what an awful thing it will 
be !” said Buohafita. l - if -'iv 

“1 know,” said Paresh Babu, < ♦‘that it 
will mean a great/ crisis for ua, 'butKivhen 
. , .seriously there is nothing wrong irt Lolita marrying 

disturbed at’ the turn things have taken. But Binoy, when in fact, it is. the .only i right 
from wliat Lolita says 1 can see that she thing for her, ray heart tells me that I 

does not feel there is any obstacle in the bhooid nOt give jn to social 'opposition; It 

way of herlmarrying Biiioy.ieven if he is not cUn never be right , for man to be cramped 
initiated.”- I . . and coafined by making a ffetish. of dohfor- 

“No !* exclaimed Sucharita vehemently, inity. It is rather 'for society to expand 
‘5To, father, tliat must never he •, Never, and give room to individual conscience, 
.whatever happens 1” i < i Tlieteforo I can never find fault with those 

‘•What must never be ?” asked Paresh Bahu, who are ready to face the -'consequences of 

'surprised at this j unusual outburst of excite- free action.’’ . t 

.rnent, which had never been Sucharita’s habit. , “But father,” exclaimed Sucharita, “it .« 

“I£_ Binoy does not become a Brnhmo, --you -who will haVe to suffer most l” ' • ' 

what kind of marriage can they have f”. cried “Tlmf’n 
Sucharita. 


“According to Hindu rites,” 
'Paresh Babu. l.'l * " 


answered 


“That’s not a matter to worry about,” 
replied Paresh Babu. , .. 

“Ilave you then given jdUr consent I 

continued Sucharita. ‘n-''' ' 
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“Xa,” replied Paresh Bibu * Xot yet 
But 1 mast In the didicult^path which 
Lolita has chosen, who is there besides me 
to give her a blessing, and who but God 
can come to her help ^ ’ 

IVTien Paresb Baba had gone, Sochatita 
remained aittiog there as one stupefied 
The Lolita, whom Paresh Babu loved eo 
deeply, to be leaving the beaten track and 
plunging into the vast unknown,— ^how 
ncntmy most he be feeling it and yet liow 
calmly be had taken it, not hesitating, in 
spite of his age, to ^oin her m taking all the 
risks of her revolt Xo word of defiance had 
escaped his lips and yet what strength laj 
hidden nnderncath his calmness ! 

This aspect of Paresh Babn's nature 
would not have struck her ns onj thing 
special before, for had she not known it 
from childhood f But Suoharita had only pst 
now bean experiencing, in the depths of her 
being, the/ violence of Gora’a emotions, and 
sbe could not help feeling the contrast 
between these two natures 

How immensely important to Gora were 
his own convictions And how ruthlessly he 
insisted on bending others to his desire 
with the whole force of his overwhelming 
will To be at one with Gora meant a 
complete surrender to his wishes Suchanta, 
accordingly, had humbled herself and had 
even rejoiced at her success, feeling that 
thereby she had gamed something great 
\et now, when her father went out of 
her lighted toom into the darkness, with 
head bowed m thought, her offering of the 
flowers of her worship went out to hia 
superiority which hfela its own compared 
with all the radiance of Oora’s youthful 
enthusiasm , and she sat there long, still as 
a graven image 


CnAnER 67 

From early morning Cora’s room bad 
been the scene of exciting discussion 
rirst of all 'Mohim had come, pufling at his 
hookah, and had twitted Gora “So Binov 
has cut his bonds and flown off at last I ’ 

Gora did not catch his meaning and 
Iwked enquiringly at him till he explained 
What a the use of keeping np all this 
decplion T Ion, tmnd’g itl.m i»r. no 
longer n .ecret, lie, ore being brooJetoJ 
ft i” il'™— Joet reod thol 1 ’ end ho 
handed to Gora a Bengali newspaper 

in It there appeared a pungent article on 
50—2 


Binoy’e reported entry into tbs Brahmo 
Snmaj The writer had indulged in the 
strongest of language about the condoct of 
certain welpknown members of the Brahmo 
Samftj who, burdened with dangfaters, had 
taken adi-antage of Gora’s term of imprison* 
meat to seduce this weuk*iQinded youth 
away from his own ancient Hindu Society, 
into a Brahmo marriage ' 

When Gora said that he haA no news of 
this before, Mohim at first ^vas sceptical , 
bat when at length ha realised that it u as 
really so, his scorn at the utter deceitfulness 
of Binoj^s conduct knew no bounds “We 
onght to have nnderstood ’ he said in conclu 
sion, “when Binoy began to shillj-shall^ after 
definitely giving hts promise to marry Sasi, 
that he was on the road to perdition “ 

Next came Abmasb, panting with excite 
ment **\\ hat shocking doings ate these, 
Gour Babn * Quite beyond our dreams, eh ? 
Binoy Babn, of all people, to be—” but 
Abinash conld not keep np his appearance 
of concern,— so overjoyed ivas he at Einoy’a 
impending discomfiture ' 

In less than so time all the important 
members of Gora’s party bad foregatb* 
ered there, and the oisonssion of Bifloy's 
affairs waxed fast and furious 

The majority were agreed that there was 
nothing really surprising in this turn of events, 
because they had long ago discovered 
Binoy’s weak and vacillating nature , m fact 
they bad always been sure that Binoy had 
never become one of their party, heart and 
soul 

Some ovDwed that it had all along 
been intolerable to them how Binoy was 
trying to thrust himself np to a level with 
Gora, while all the rest had modestly kept 
their proper places , it was only because of 
Gora's affection for him that they had put 
np with his insolent aits of equality with 
one whom they were content to worship 
from a distance His senseless vanity had 
now met with its expected nemesis ‘ IVe 
may not be so learned as Binoy,’ they 
concluded, *'bat, call ns foolish or obstinate 
if you like, we stick to our principles, and 
do not say one thing and mean another 1 
'When it p^t lata and bis visitors had 
departed one by one, Gora saw Binoy going 
yipstairs without coming into his room, so he 
quickly went up to the door and called 
“Binoy 1 ’ and when Binoy turned back and 
came into the room with him, he said 
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“Binoy, havd I uncoir^cionsly dona yoa any 
wroug, tint j oa should seem to bo wanting 
to avoid me ?” i .1 ' > 

u Binoy bad made up liis mind, before- 
hand, that* a > quarrel with G ova \Yas inevit- 
able to-day, so he had stiffened himself «p 
accordingly ; hut when he saw how gloomy 
his friend ’was looking and felt the note of 
injured affection in las voice, all the Btern- 
ness of his resolve vabiahed in a moment 
and he said : ‘'Qora, old fellow, yo\i must 
not misunderstand me ! Many changes come 
in our lives and we may be called upon ’to 
forego many things, hut why should J give 
np our friendship ?” ' 

“Binoyl” asked Gora after a moment's 
ailenbe, “have you become a member of the 
Brahmo Samaj ?” ' 

.“No, Gora, I have not, and I am not 
going to,” answered Binoy. “But that is not 
a thing on ^7hioh I lay any stress.” 

•' “What do you mean ?” asked Gdra. ■ ' 
niean,”i answered Binoy, .“that lam 
n6 longer in the frame, of mind to make a 
tremendous affair of being or 'not being 
initiated into'the Brahmo Samaj.” ' 

' '“Jlay I task,” demanded. Gora, “what 
your mmd was like before, and what it has 
become now ?” 


matter which you can change passively, as a 
chameleon changes its colour. 

. “1£. there had been no opposition or 
persecution to reckon with, no one would 
liave put his whole mind? to the serious 
matter ofmccaptarice or denial of a-partionlar 
creed. We have to undergo tests ns to whe- 
ther we accept truth genuinely or not. Its 
consequences and penalties must be accept- 
ed. In the commerce of trnth you cannot 
obtain the jewel andiavoid the price.” - ' 

The struggle for victory in argument 
was now in full swing and , sparks began 
to fly as words clashed against words, 
till at length Binoy stood np and 
said - “Gora, between your nature and 
mine there is n fundamental difference, 
which up till now has remained suppressed. 
Whenever it tried to raise its head, 1 prompt- 
ly thrust it down because T knew that you 
had not the gift of meeting differences half 
way,— your sword was ever uplifted to give 
the fonp <Ie ffrncf.f Therefore in order to pre- 
sets e my friendship with you I hove oil 
along been doing violence to my own naturel^ 
Now at last,l have come to realise that no 
good has come of this, and no good can come 
of it.” 

“Well then, now tell me ploinly what 


The tone of Gora's voice compelled Binoy your Intentions are,” said Gora. 
to gird himself mp again,^a3 he^said : “In “To-day 1 stand alone’ on my own feet I” 


the^past, whenever I used to hear that 
tinyone ^ras becoming la Brahmo, I would 
fepl highly indignant,^ nhd even devoutly 
hope that condign punishment would swiftly 
follow. But that is no longer ray feeling. 
I am now convinced that while reason may 
be met by reason, argument by argument, 
it ‘is I sheer barbarity to, pit anger ngninst 
intellect and seek to ovecome it by punish- 
ment.” ' 1 . .1 , 

n ■'.“Oh I .'see T” said Gora. bitterly. ’ “Yon 
have tiO' longer any anger for the Hindu 
who' becomes Brahmo. All your bnrning 
indignation is reserved f6r the Brahmo who 
submits to do penance in order to’be taken 
back into orthodoxy ! That’s the difference 
between your present position and 'your 
former One I” 1 m i i ^ 

‘fYou are only venting your annoyance, 
not trying to be just,” observed Binoy. 

' “Because 1 respect you,” continued Gora, 
“I have to 'Suppose nthatn this is« your 
•feeling. ? If it had been my case L would 
‘have felt 'the same. Ton Can't play with 
religious feeling.j'it is not a .skin-deep 


exclaimed Binoy. “I can no longer admit the 
right of society to be placated, like a dimori,' 
with daily human sacrince.' And,( whether 
it be my fatn to survive nr parish,.! am* not 
going to let my life be w6ighed'down with 
the constant dread of its dangling injunc- 
tions and prohibitions.”' /i v j' 

^ “Are you coming 'ont to slayithe demon 
with a straw lance, like the iBrahmin's dittle 
boy in the Mahabharata?" sneered Gora.'*"' ' 
“Whether or not I shall succeed in slay- 
ing him uith my lance of straw, I do not 
know,” answered ^Binoy, “but 1 at least 
refuse to admit his rlgiit to gobble 'me up, 
not eveti if ho has actually begun to do so.” ' 
“It ^ is becoming difficult to follow yoor 
allegories I” exclaimed Gora. f I - .1 i ■ ' 

, “Your difficulty is not in understanding 

me,” retorted Binoy, i“bnt in bringing your- 
self to accept what I say. -You know as 
well as I do how meaningless are the bonds 
svitfa which Out society tries to fetter us,‘eveil 
»n our eating, and touching, and sitting,— 
matters m which man is naturally ond right- 
ly free. You want to make your conscience 
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submit to tbis violeoce b) Muluntly tabiaf* 
op its cause. As lot me, 1 •will not sulmit 
to anyone’s tyranny I I will admit tlie claims 
of society only so long us society gires me 
my just rights If it refuses to regard me 
as a man, and wants to fashion me into a me- 
chanical puppet, I will not offer it the incense 
of nfv worship, but deal with m my turn as a 
machine of iron T’ i ' 

“In short, you will become a Crohroo !” 
cut m Gom, 

“No, ” repealed Uinoy 
“Yon will marry Lolita ?” 

“Yes.” 

, “In the Kindn form i 

' “Yes.*’ 

“And has I’aresli Babu gtreoi bis 
consent’’* 

“Here is his letter,” said Bmoy, handing 
Gora a letter which the latter read through 
carefnllv. At the end I’aresh Bubo had 
written •' 

I 1*111 not raise tho qoettion of my own 
likes and dislikes, nor erca of the discomforts 
or inconieniences wliieii may attend your 
wedded lues. Voo both know what mjr faith 
and ay opinions an, and whet ay commouity 
IS, end )t 28 not nnknonu to yon whatliiul of 
tremiug Loha has liiul from her chd-lluast eud 
the troilit ons in which she has b^n hroa.'lil op 
Yon have chosen yonr path open eyed sud 1 
have notliiog new to tell yon Do not imagine, 
however, that I am giving it op es a hopeless 
matter, being nnable or niiwilling to think it odL 
1 have considered every point to the best of my 
ability, and 1 am convinced, bceanso of my teal 
respect fgryoa, ibat there is no obstaclo to yoer 
noiOR with Lolita from the stindpointof truth 
Yn the&e circumstances you aro not bouixl to 
tes^t the opposition offered by society 

lint I wonld tell yon one tliiiigr— if yon 
decide to overstep tie bounds of your com 
mnmty, you must make yonrselves greater than 
society Yonr love, yonr nmled lives, must not 
be a meto preliminary to chaos, tl cj must 
embody principles cl creation and stability It 
Will not do for you to display h rash couruge only 
m the breaking, but yon must be prepaied to 
with nnfliuchiiig daily heroism all the 
cf yonr nmled lives — otherwise yon 
'*'*ll^^Toorsel'es trending the dowuwstd path 
Society -will no longer carry you along 
with the rest, so if yon do cot nse above 
the ordinary level by yooi own strength, 
you will have to sink lieloa it 1 cannot 

89J that 1 am free from all apprelirnMOn u« 
regards jonr futnre, but 1 have no right to 
bindCT you by these fevrs of mine, because tho^ 
who have tlio rourago to try and bolv« ui then 


unii lives new problHins of life, urc the ones viliu 
I raiaoaociety ta greater hei^jhts, those who merely 
I Ino accunlmg to its rnUs vnl^ keep it 
Therefore, I vnll not add -to the diffivoUias oTyour 
pilgrimage by my own anxiety and timidstj , 

^ Step on what joa Lave felt to be tlie r<sbt 
conrso iivlho face, of all obstacle-', and may God 
help yon , Gwl never fetters llis creation toanv 
one unchanging 'condition, He awakens it 
through coDsUnt eliaiigca to ever new life, Lite 
miSseiigers of that awakeninj of His, you have 
ht the torches of yonr lives to lead the way to 
the promised IsihL lie who is the world i gnide 
will direct yonr footsteps aright 1 would not 
have yon ti^l duviu for ever to my particular 
path 1 1 > 

There was a day lu my owalife, when 1 loo 
set my boat adrift from its mooring aud set my 
sail to the alorm — heedless of all iiaruiiigs Up 
till now 1 Lave never legroited it, and even if 
there had been canso for regret, what of that ^ 
Stan will make blunders, he may lu; LvfHed or 
meet willi sorrow, but he can never stand still, 
he needs mast offer himself np to whsl he tful) 
believes to be his Jnty ‘ 

It IS thus that the sacred tiSlors of tho river 
of society arc kept pure by being rsmud along 
in » never ceasing enirent hat if this current 
now and then breaks down the bunks, causiug 
loss *’ If }Du tn to avoiii such lo's by diunming 
Dp tho ri^rrent, that wosld mean sta„iiutioti and 
f loluees, tli«easo and death — of tlpat lamccrt tin 
Tlierefore, 1 makL my hnnible nljojiaiice to the 
Power nbo is drawing you with irruistTbla 
force oot of the rake of society, away from 
easesud cotnfoit, and eonhdcntly leave lyoo m 
Uts hands May Ifo justify all the tribulations 
you rnnst Suffer, of slfcndc^ and ceusuie, of 
eepanitiun from kith nud kiu He has simt 
niuiied you to this dif) cnlt path He will lead 
you to- you dotiuatiuii 1 

“Just as I’aresh Babii has given Jus con- 
sent from Lis point of Vieiv,” said Bnioy, 
after Gora had read the letter more tlian 
once and pondered over it in silence, I ‘'sojoii 
too, Gora, must givo jour consent from joiir 
point of view” * 

“I’aresh Babu tnn * give lus consent,” 
observed Gora, ‘because he is in that 
current winch is breaking the banks 
I cannot givo Tnine* becan«^ I ani ione 
of the dwellers on the kknks wUo are auffet- 
iDg the losses Knowing, as we do, vUiat 
/vast relics of past centnries stand on these 
banks rtf outs, we canwot stand n«ide calnilv , 
^jing ‘Jet nature do Its work’ 'Ibn mai 
abuse us as )oa !|ike becan'c we ifiiiat on 
building out protective embankments of 
stone wo ciniiot huro jour cairent, laden 
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with Jts new silt, flooding onr ancient citj 
It IS not onr idea to allow it to ta in\aded 
by joor rustics with their ploughs, — we%vould 
much rather forego that kind of gam, — for 
it IS our homehnd, not onr cornfield So 
when your Agricultural Department abuses 
ns for the unjieldmg rigidity of the stones 
of our embankment, we fail to feel the least 
contrition ” 

“In short, then, jou i\iU not gne your 
assent to this marriage of mine,” said Binoy. 

“Certainly not,” a\ erred Gora 

“And-’ 


“And, what is more, I will have nothing 
more to do with you ” 

“AVhat if I had been one of j our Mossul 
man friends ?” 

“That would have been a different 
matter, ' said Gom hen a branch is 
broken off a tree, and ceases to own kinship 
with it, the tree can neaer take it back again 
ns part of itself , but a creeper that climbs 
up it from outside, the tree not only may 
support, but if it should be torn awaj iii a 
storm, there is nothing to prevent its being 
gathered up to the tree again bo when 
those who belong to us cut themselves adrift, 
there IS nothing tor it but complete separa 
tion Hence the necessity for all these 
stringent tales and prohibitions, which ore 
but the ties that hold kith and km together ” 

' That IS just w hy the reasons for cutting 
oft ought not to be so slight and the prove 
cation for separation so easj,’ replied 
Binoj “It IS true that a limb once broken 
off cannot easily be attached again that is 
why they are so firmly set as not to be liable 
to break awa> at the least shock Will you 
not see how diflicult it is for man to live nnd 
inoaem a society which casts him off wre 
tne\ably on such llimsj grounds * ’ 

* ^ worry about thinking out 

nil that, answered born • Society as n 
whole does the thinking, so perfcctl> that 1 
am not e\en conscious of its thought pro 
ceases It las been doing this all these 
ages and has kept itself alive np to now, so I 
feel I can roly on its thought power Jest as I 
have noier gmn a thought os to whether the 
i^rth IS trvdling round tie soil In its true 
( onrsH or out ol it, never being landed in any 
difliculty on that ucconnt, so also do I Ihb 
trustfully wiUun socuty 

•born, old clap,’ laughed Hinoy ‘flusii 
are my ver\ word*, wh.ch I la%B iH-tn n 
teiMalii g so lung-wl o lould ha>« imagined 


that the day w ould come when they would 
have to he used against me f I see now that 
there IS to be no escape from the argumeuts 
of my own fabrication 

“But to day arguments are powerless to 
touch me, for at last I have seen some* 
thing nt first hand, which I had never tea 
lised cleirly before I have understood that 
the course of human life is like that of a 
great river which makes new courses for 
itself in unforeseen ways, along unexpected 
channels, by the sheer force of its current 
“This TOriaty of its course, this unexpected 
ness of its development, so different from the 
uniform current ot an artificial canal, is part 
of God 3 own purpose Having realised this 
tn the case of my own life, I shall never 
again be persuaded differently by words, 
however cleverly strung together ” 1 

“When a moth makes straight for the 
fianie, ’ obsetv ed Gora, “I expect it argues as 
you ate now doing So, you need not be 
afraid of my stringing words together in the 
forlorn hope of persnadmg you ” 

“That’s good,— then I’m off,' exclaimed 
Bmoy, filing up from his chair “I must 
see motlier for a little ” 

When Bmoy had gone, Mohim sauntered 
into the room chewing his usual jwia “No 
luck, I suppose, ’ he said, ‘ nor any chance of 
luck, eh ? Did I not tell you that the signs 
were ominous? But you gave no ear to my 
warning If only yon had got him to marry 
Sasi, while yon hod still the means of put- 
ting pressure, things would never have come to 
tins pass But who cans for all these things 
now n days ’ hat’s the use of my offering 
good advice * Each one sticks to what lie 
has got into liis own head "What a pity that 
it elionid have ended in such an acquisition 
ns Bmoy breaking away from your party 1 ’ 
*So you haven’t any hope of getting 
Bmoy back?” went on Aloliim, seeing that 
Gora was silent ‘^\oll well, there’s been 
enough of a to-do over his marriage with 
Basi^ "^ou know how things get about, so it 
won’t do to delay Lor marrmge any longer 
Once wo fall foul of our precious »ociety it 
hna no pity on us but plagues us into fits 
^ It’s tsscntial that a Iridegroom should 
bo— no, yo i needn’t be afraid, I’m not going 
to ask you to do any mon match making 
1 VB seltlctl everytl ing myself ” 

* ho IS the mail enquired Gora 
‘ loiit Abinash," nnswired Iifolnm 
•JIus he t-oueontid ?• asked bum 
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‘Abiniah not consant, mdted I lie’s not 
bVe j-our Binoj halever jon may 8a>, it 
is easy to see that, amongst all tbe members 
ol yonr party, Abmasli is the one who has a 
real derolion for you "WTijj-when ha heard 
the proposal that he should become a member 
of your family, he fairly danced with ] 0 }, 
saying hat good fortune for me, what an 
honour !’ 

“^\hen I raised tbe question of the 
dowry he pat his hands over his ears, 
and exclaimed ‘You must excuse me, not a 
word about all that to me, please I' I re 
piled ‘Very well, I’U have a talk with your 
father’, ond I did go orer to the old man, too 
“There was rather a difference between 
father and son Far from trying to stop his 
ears at the mention of money he talked in 
such a strain that I felt inclined to close 
mine And what a regard the young fellow 
has tor hn father,— at least in these matters ' 
He’ll be no good at all as a moderator the 
long and short of it IS, that III have to cash 
some of my secririties to meet their demand 
Anyhow, you'd better speak to Abinash A 
word or two from you would—* 

“^\oQld not hare tl e least effect m redac 
log the figure,” interrupted Gora 

“ I know,” assented SIoKim, ‘when 
duty to one’s father means mousy, it becomes 
ittepressihle * 

‘Is it definitely settled then f* asked 
Gora 

“Yes* 

“Has the day been actually fixed ?' 

‘ Certainly,* said filohim “The day of 
the full moon iti hlagh, and that’s not far 
off either Tbe bridegroom’s father says 
he’s not keen about diamonds and jewels for 
the bride but he insists on substantial gold 
ornameuts &o I shall hare to consult tbe 
goldsmith as to the best way to increase the 
weight without increasing tbe cost ’ 

1 “But what need was there to hurry things 
on at such a pace f* asked Gora • There s 
no danger of Abinash wanting to become » 
Brahmosooti* » 

“That s true,' replied Hohim, “but haven’t 
you noticed that father s health has been 
getting very bad lately ? The more tbe doc 
tors object, the more stringent becomes bis 
religious exercises The last itafniytiM, On 
karananda, who has got hold of him, makes 
him bathe three times a day, and moreover 
has prescribed complicated yogte practices 
which very neatly tarn him insidi, out f* 


‘There’a ii particular reason for my want- 
ing Sasi « wedding to come off as soon as 
possible 'Iliu whole burden will not full on 
me, if It Uake9 placfe before Onkarnanda has 
appropriated all the savings from father’s 
plnston I mentioned the snViject to him 
yesterday, but bo was then practising bold 
mg hia breath 1 1 nto thinking that I shall 
hare to drng this wretched sann^jan and 
work the oncle through him 

“Be sure of one thing— ^lose of us who 
are familv men and whose need of money 
IS the greatest, will not enjoy father’s m6ney 
I would not hniw minded that to nlnch if 
the other man’s father had not made snoh 
an extortionate call on my money Are 
they determined to drive me to drown myself 
with my girl tied round my neck f* 

CuAiwzc 08 

“How IS It yon went without yont supper 
last night, nadbarani enquired Han 
mohiQi 

“>Vhy wbal do yon mean’* cried Sucha* 
nta surprised “Didn’t 1 hare my supper all 
right f” 

“Here it ts, nntouched,” said Hatintohint, 
pointintr to the prerjous nights ocial with 
its covers still on 

Then Suchanta became aware that she 
had forgotten all about her meal the previoas 
evening 

•This IS too bad,” pursued Ilanmoluni 
in an annoyed tone ‘ So far as I know 
FUresb Babn, 1 am sure he xvould not like 
this sort of thing , his very appearance 
makes one feel at peace hat do you think 
be would say if he had known of yonr goings 
on ” 

Sncfaarita of coarse understood what 
llariiDohiai was hinting at, and felt a sudden 
revulsion She had never for a moment 
thought that the relationship between ber- 
self and Gora could be touched by the breath 
of scandal, as though it were nothing more 
than an ordinary relationship between the 
sexes So Hanmohini’s insmaation at first 
made her shrink back ashamed But at onCe 
she recovered herself and, putting aside her 
work, faced her aunt with a determined look 
She bad made up her mind, there and (hen, 
that she would not allow herself to harbour 
the least feeling of shame with regard to 
Gora, before anyone 

‘ You know, annlie,” she said, “that last 
night Goutmohan Baba was here The 
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subject he talked about took such possession 
of my mind, that I entirely forgot about my 
supper If 5 on had been with us yesterday, 
you would hn\e heard all kinds Of interesting 
things ” ( 

Eut Gora’s talk was not of the kind that 
Hatimohini had hoped to hear from him 
She had been longing for words of faith hot 
there was not the simplicity and charm of 
true devotion in Gora’s di«coatses It 
always seemed as if there ere some adver- 
sary in front of him, against horn he was 
engaged in combat He wanted to force 
the unbelieving into belief, but he had no 
message of comfort for the believer 

The thing that agitated Gora left Uari 
mohini cold If the people of the Brahmo 
Samaj chose to follow their own waj s, apart 
from the Hindu communitj, that did not 
distress her in the least — so long as they did 
nothing to separate her from those who were 
neat and dear to her So she had not felt 
that she had gained anything of value from 
Cora's words, rather when she saw the mllu 
ence they had o\er Sncliarita’s mind, they 
actually became distasteful to bei 

As it IS, Harimohini had never behn able 
to feel tint she had made buolnnta quite 
her own,— her niece Ind independent 
means as well as her own ways of thinking 
—and yet in her old age there was none 
else who special!) belonged to her, so she felt 
much perturbed if any one except Paresh 
Dabu seemed to acquire an inlloence over 
Sacharita 

Hanmohini Iwgan to feel, more and more, 
that Gora’s orthodoxy was put on, and that 
his real object ^^-as to attract hucharita’s 
mind towards himself, and she had no longer 
any doubts that he had designs on her niece’s 
proppttj So, regarding Gorn as the chief 
enemj, she 1 raced herself to the task of 
tliwartuig him in every way she could 

Gora had no engagement with Suchanla 
for tl at day, nor aiiy particular reason for 
seeing her, but m lus nature there was no 
such thing as hesitation, and when bo was 
out to do a thing lie ne>er wasted much 
thought on the how and wW, tV hen early 
that morning Corn called, Hanmohmi was 
at her devotions, and when Satiih came to 
buchnrita, as shu was Lus) arranging her 
books and paptrs, to tell 1 er of Oora’s nm- 
ral, she was rot greitlj surpriM d bliolad 
felt torn that be would totiu agoto 

‘bo llinov has ut list foriaktu up,“ 
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remarked Gora when he had taken a 
seat 

*‘IVhy ’"asked bucharita, ‘‘Why should 
you say that ^ He has not/Joined the Brah 
mo Samaj ’ I 

‘‘If he had gone out into the Brahmo 
Samaj,” answered Gora, “he would have 
been much closer to us than he is now It 
IS Ills holding so tightly to our Hindu society 
that hurts most Ut would have done much 
better to havo cleared out of our community 
altogether,” ^ 

‘ Why do j ou lay so muLh stresi or! your 
community ?’ enquiied Sucharita, feeling 
greatly pained “Does this excessive regard 
lor society come natural to you, or la it an 
attithde you force on yourself i"’ 

“This forced attitude is natural in the 
circumstances,” said Gora “When the 
earth under your feet feeU like slipping 
awav, you have to put an unnatural force 
into your foothold ^ow that oithodbxy is 
attacked from every side, exaggeration in 
speech and conduct becomes necessary 
There is nothing unnatural in that " 

‘Why do jou look on tlie opposition 
which orthodoxy is oncoanteririg as neoes 
sarily wrong or nnoalled for ’ ’ pursued 
buchonta “If your society chooses to 
obstruct tliB work of time, it will have to 
submit to its bulTettmgs " ' 

‘Time’s progress is like the "waves which 
try to break down the hanks, but whj 
should the banka consider it tlieir duly to 
submit to be broken down ? Do not imagine 
that 1 am not aware of the bid as \vell as 
the good in our Societj That is so easy to 
ee© that every schoolboy has become a judge 
of it DOW a days But wliut is difTicuIt is, to 
eee things in their completeness with the 
\i8ion of faith " I 

“Is it only truth that we gam through 
faith f’ urged Suclmnta 'haith sometimes 
also makes us misjudge things, and blindly 
accept what IS false Let me ask you again, 
can we have a real reverence lor idols f 
Con you believe in them as true ’’’ 

*i will try my best to toll you the truth 
about my attitude,’ answered Qora, after 
remaining silent for a moment “ 1 roro the 
very beginning I accepted the orthodox 
position ns true I did not hastily 
reject it iiierih I cause it hopponed 
to be contrary to I iiropoan notions, niid 
certoin cheap nrgumtnts lould always 
le brtughl up ngnuist it In nbgn-U* 
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matters I liare no tpecial rsaliiatian ol tiijr 
own, but I am not prepared blindly to n.p(-at 
like a leison learnt bv rote, that tbe \iotsbtp 
of forms la the same aa idolatry, or thji in 
image worship the highest spiritual realisa- 
tidn IS not to be fonnd 

"Imagination has its function m Art, m 
Literature, and even m Science and History, 
ard 1 will nerer admit that there is no room 
for it only in lleligion The perfection of all 
inah’s powers is expressed in his religion, 
smd do you mean to say that the attempt 
made in oar country to harmonise imogino 
ntion with wisdom and derotion in the 
worship of images has not made our religion 
^ more complete than that of any other 
country ^ ’ 

“In Greece and Home they also wot 
Snipped rniagBs’* argned fcncliaTita 
I ‘*The images of those conntries,’* answer- 
ed Gora, “were expressions of their sense of 
beauty rather than realisations of their 
wisdom and derotion The imagination of 
our country is intimately interwoven with 
onr philosophy and oat faith Oar Krishna 
and Badha, and oar Sliira aod Durgs.-are 
not merely objects of historical worship, 
they are the torms in which are cmbodiM 
the titne-lionoured philosophy of our race 
Therefore the devotion ot oar sages like 
Hamprasad and Chaitanya, found its support 
m these very images Where in the history 
ol Greece ot Rome do you see such hign 
derotion revealed * ' 

“Are yon nnwilling to admit that along 
with the passing of time changes mast take 
place in the forms of religion and society *” 
asked Sncbarito 

“I am quite willing to admit tint, ” 
conceded Gora “But it won't do for these 
changes to be crary ones Jlin must change 
m a hnman wai A child grndiiallj grows 
np to bo a min, bnt rot into » cat or dog 
1 want the changes in India to Ije along the 
charactoTiatio path of India’s development, 
for if yon soddenly begin to follow the path 
of England s history then everything from 
first to last will be mera fatility I bare 
devoted my life to show that the real power 
and wealth of onr country is to be found 
treasured within our country itself Ddyoo 
follow me f” 1 1 

’ “Yes I understand,” answered Sncbarita 
“Bnt these ideds are new to me, I hare never 
beard or thought of them before, it is 
difficalt to take in at a glance the clearest 


tbiiigs in an unfamiliar place— that’s how I 
jm feeling about tlieui iVrIiaps it is taking 
me more time to realise because I am a 
wot>mA ” 

“K’erer • ' exclaimed Gora “I know 
mafiy' men with whom I have discussed all 
tlii4 long enoogh, and they had no doubt 
at all that they grasped everything 
perfectly, but 1 can assure you that not a 
'ingle one of them has been able to see as 
far^*vs your mind has At the first sight of 
yoi* I felt that you had an exceptionally 
ke^n vision, and that is why I have come to 
soil With the things that have }>een burden- 
ing mv mind all these day s, and im laying 
op^n my whole life before you without 
hesitation or reserve " 

* \\ he s you speak like that I (eel a great 

Vti -BiJ w.wi,” M.‘/l S,'£il’A‘W\*ia “1 
cafiDot clearly understand what it is you 
hope from me, bow touch of it I can really 
giire, what work there is (or ms to do, what 
IS the troe msaniog Of the feelings that over- 
roe My one fear u that one day you 
will discover that this trust of yours in me 
has all been a mistake ” 

There can be uo mistake here, ’ shouted 
Got^ m a voice of thunder ‘ It is I who 
will show yon what a tremendous power you 
have You need not be in the least anxious 
_the burden of proving your worthiness is 
on me— and yon may depend upon me ’ 

Snchsnto mode no reply to this,' but that 
she was ready to depend upon him to the 
fall was manifest even in her silence Gora 
toO remained silent, and for a long time 
there was not a sound in the room In the 
laiteoutside the jinglmg of brass ware conld 
be heard, coming nearer and nearer and then 
dying away, as the brass peddler went past 
their door 


llarimohini was on the way totlie kitchen 
ifter having finished her devotions, and she 
hod not the least idea that there was any 
one in Siichanta’s silent room, but when, on 
g)>ncin^ in as she passed, she saw Suchanta 
and Gora seated together, without apparently 
exchangiog a single word, a flash of anger 
right up to the crown Of her head Bat 
coOtrolling herself as well as she could 
aha stood at the door and called “Radha- 
rapi I ' 

ITLen Suchanta got up and came out to 
heV she said in'a constrained tone “To-day 
,( the day for my lunar fast, and I am not 
fe^lmg welM PleaSs go to 'the kitchen and 
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prepare the stove, -while.! sit with Gonr- training, so these things did not occur to roe 
inohan Babu a little." . In hor ease.” . i ' 

Sucharita disquieted by the look on her , , ‘‘Whatever her training may have been, I 

aunt’s face went off to the kitchen, Gorn can't allow it while i she is with me. I^ave- 
meanwhile making his pbeisance to Hari- managed to bring her part of the way ba^. 
mohini, who sat down without a word. 'After They used to say she hadibecome a Hindu 
sitting with her lips pursed up for some even when she was still with Paresh Babu. 
minutes she at length began ; “You are not Then when we came to this house your 
_ ..... ...... c.n .........ft.;.... ...Jfli hia wars. 


a Brahmo, my son, are you 
“No,” replied Gora. 


Binoy mpseti everything with his ways. 
And now he's going to marry according 


“So you own allegience to our Hindu to Brahmo ntes, Jt seems. Anyhow.Ive 

;iety?” . managed to get rid of him at last. ..And 

i“Of course I do.” . then there’s a person called i Haran 

“Then what do you mean by this kind of Babu ; whenever he calls I take Radharam 


conduct ?” ’ upstairs into my room, so he gets no chance. 

Not being able to imagine what she was “Anyhow, after nil my trouble, she seems 
complaining of, Gora remained silent, looking to be coming to her senses. When she first 

1. 1..,- 1.. I! t -t .1 n.. fnl-Q 




caoift to )jvo haze, she aetaa])y hegao >lo take 


' “Radharani is grown up,” Harimohini food touched by nnybody and ^ everybody, 
went on, “and yon ate not a relation; so bat now I notice a change, for she went, and 
what can you have to talk with her about? brought her own rice from the kitchen yester- 
She'is a woman, and has her housework to day* and forbade the servant to bring her 

*.. n f 1.« B alia f 1% I. TvlfW nil *l.la .... l... \T. ... T _ ..C ...... ...1*1. II. 1 .3. .3 1 ..m3b 


whenever, Incur country, was, all this kind and Radharani Is the only near relation left 
of thing permitted, and in what scripture^ tome. Do leave her alone I There are plenty 

do you'fiud it eanoticned?” of other giown»up girls in their house,— 

This came on Gora with a great shook, there’s Labonya, and Lila, both intelligent 


of other giown.up girls in their house,— 
there’s Labonya, and Lila, both inbellicent 


for it had never occurr^^ to him that each and well read. If you have anything epecial 
kind of comment on his relationship with to say, why not go and say it ' to them, 
Sucharita could come from either his or her there’ll be no one to oWect i ' 
people. Ho-was silenUor a while, and then Gora eat absolutely dumbfounded, and, 
eaid-haltingly : Sue belongs to theBmhtno after a brief pause, Harimohini i continued : 
Sama], — I've 'always seen her talking freely “Just consider; she’s > grown up, she'l! 
to men folk,— it never occurred to me in thro have to be ; married. You don’t suppose 
I'Sbt.’ I . I _ she’ll go on like this all her life. ' A woman’jr 

‘ “Well, .even suppose she is a Brahmo, duty lies in her home.” i • j. ' ■ ■ . \ 

you ns a (Hindu can '1®^®* approve of thro In a general way Gora had' never putferc' 
^no of tiling, can yon? leople nrp eoimeg lamed aay doubts an this pohrtf'tn fact 


you ns a (Hindu can '1®^®* approve of thro In a general way Gora had > never putferc 
^no of tiling, can yon? leople arp reming tamed any doubts on this point,' to Saot 
^ok to the right path after hearing yoiir ^ i,ad always been put forward as hia own 
leciures, how can they^ respect you if yon opinion. But he had never tried to apply 


yourself go on like this ? 


" .13,' 'I >, 3 -11. 1 , . . , to Sucharita's case. His imagination 

1 ou talked >mh her last night till quite had never pictured her as a wife, engaged 
late, and even then you didn t finish, but in the task of holiaekoeping in the zeiiann of 
must needs come again thro morning I So that some orthodo'x. hcasehoilder. He had .some-. 
i-i'inlfin store-room . nor how imagined her ns always remaining jast 

U(lob™ and liJ. torgotteu ,11 nbont giviilg- M.hswMMW. ' 

. There -«,e, nrece'a niertiage ?" aaked Gora at lengtii, . 

ivoroeniojk. inyour own home too IsonnosAw— nfinn ima i » ** ** 

do joa malte theo. leave o(I t“eir 


H' 7“‘ to marry'inlo l«, 
■ ,Go,a Imi nothieg to say in ,eIf.4elWe. 'o'ptapmty T’ perMed (5om. ; ■ 

t'o-eerely repeated, "ShehaePada ej, ee^thie'f 
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ovetythiDg fiUe goes soioolhU , I sliall U 
able to pass laero^ all right ' Iti fact I Lad 
already settled it all m niiad, bnt 
••o long as aha herself ^aa m an ansettled 
state, I dared not male anj delinite proposal 
Now tliat I hare been noticing ft decided 
improTement the last two dass, I am *n» 
coamged to go on ” 

Gora felt that he ought not toaskanj 
further questions on this subject, hut he 
was nuable to restrain himself, and he Went on 
“&\e }ou thought of fln\ pirticnlir bride 
groom ’ 

“Yes I lisve,’* replied Uiriinobini, an 
excellent man— Xailasli, my jaungest bro 
^ ther in law IIij first u ife dwd some lime 
"^ago, and he has been ivaitingnll this time for 
a grown-op girl of suitable age, otherwise do 
jou tluuh that lacU a de icuble match would 
hare gone ab 4 ggmg* He would jnit soi* 
Hadhamni 1 * 

The mote the thorn galled him the more 
questions Gora felt impelled to asl about 
this Knibsli 

It appeared tint of all Hariniobini a 
brothers in law, Kailasli was tlio bi^st edu 
cated This had been due to bn own efforts, 
bnt how far bo had progtei«el m bis edu 
cationalrHanmohint ms uonble to say Vt 
any rate he was the only one of the tamily 
With pretentions to learning Ue had written 
a complaint &gam<t the village Post Master 
in such wonderful English that some big 
official of the Postal department had come 
down to investigate the matter himself, n 
thing which bad set the whole tillage won 
dering at Kaila«h’a ability Yet in spite of 
such learning his observance of strict ortho 
doxy bad suffered no nhateruent 

^Yhen KailasVs whole history bad been 
gone through, Gora got-np, niado anobei^anc*. 
to Harimohini, and left the room witlioiit a 
word 

Suchanta was in the kitchen, on the other 
Bide of the conrty'drd, when she heard the 
Bound of Gora’s footstepi coming ddwu the 
stairs / She cama ami stood at the door, but 
Gora went out, withcput loohiiig to theiright 
or to the left ^litha sigh Sncharifct went 
back to her work j J i 

dust 83 he was leaving the labe for the 
main road, Gora ran up against Harair, *iifho 
With iv slight laugh, om>ervcd “You *ro 
early this morning ‘ 

Gora made no repiv, bat Haran was 
not to be put off “You ^ve just been 
51—3 


to call thtra I suppo e fa Sachanta at 
koiuu ” 

“Yes,' Biiil Gon, and ivalked uwat at fop 
•peed 

tlid moment Haran entered the liou'p, ho 
saw Sucliarita through the door of tlie 
Vitcben She had no means of e»ciipe, and 
tier aunt was not to be Been 

‘I mtt fionrmohan Babii m tlie line,' 
ob«eTTtd Hann “I snppcise be w'ls here 
till just n Hv 1* 

bueh-inta became sndilenlv so busy witii 
1 ft! 1 ots and pan* that she could not mako 
any answer in fatf the wav she buttled 
al>out she seemed Inrdlv to have time to 
breallu* But Haran vfus m a determined 
mood Standing in the courtyard, outride 
the kitchen door, he continued las con- 
versation, tn spite of the fact that Hariinohint 
once or twice gnve n warning cough from 
the stairs 

Uatimohmi could easily have appeared 
Ivefore Haran but she knew for certain 
that if she once admitted him to tins 
inooh intimaev, neither she nor Sucliirita 
would have ativ respite from the irrepressible 
*.n®rgy of this pei'evering young mao Bo 
whenever she lunght sight even of Haran’s 
shadow she > onid diuu her veil with n 
caution siiTpavsing that of ft newly married 
bride 

• Socharita,” said Haran, “do you realise 
what you are doing , and where you will 
uvrentoally end * \on have heard, I snppoce, 
that Lolita is going to raarry Binbv accord- 
ing to Hindu rites Yon know who 13 res- 
ponsible for this t ' 

llcceiving no answer to his question, 
Uaran lowered his voice and said solemnly 
“It IS you ' ' 

Karan thooght that Sucharita would be 
unable to bear np against the shock of such 
a dreadful charge, but seeing that she went 
on with her work without so ranch as looking 
up, ho made Ills auice even more solemn, 
and, shaking his finger at her, repeated 
‘•jncharita I tell you again, you are res 
ponsiblef Canyon say, with your hand on 
your iieart, that for tl ts yon will not be held 
blameworthy by the Bralirao Samay i” 

SocharUa, for answer, put the frying pan 
on the fire, and the oil began to splutter 

Haran went on Imivanquishea ‘It was 
von who brought Binoy and Gourtnohan 
into your home, and encouraged them to 
aoch an extent that now they ^re mote 
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important m tlio eyes oE yonr people tlian o\t« 
their most honoured Brahmo tricnds Do 
ou not see what the result of this has 
aen ? And didn’t I give inj \\nrnings from 
tlin very heginning ? Now who can check 
Lolita ? 

“Votj think I suppose that the danger 
has ended with her * But that is not no I 
ha\e come to dnj to a\nrn you Kow it is 
your turn You are doubtless lopenting 
for the misfortune that has liefnllen Lolita, 
but the da} is not far distant whonjou will 
not even have the grace to repent at your 
own downfall ’ lint Sucharita, there is still 
time to turn bach Just think for a moment, 
what great hopes onoi united us both how 
brightl} duty shone before na, and hon 
grandl} the whole future of the Brahmo 
Samaj spread out before ua , what rosoln 
tions we made together and how carefully 
ave put hy provision for the jounio} of life 
Do }ou imagine that all that has been 
destroyed ? Never 1 That field of our hopes 
Btill ^7alt^ for na Only turn and look once 
more Come back 1 ’ 

■\Vhda Ilaran was speaking, the \egelablo 
hotoh potch was hissing in tlin boiling oil, 
os Suchaiita turned it over and o\er with 
the frying knife ^Yhen Uaran paused for a 
repl} to Ills appeal, Snehnrita took of! the 
frying pan from the fire and putting it down, 
turned her face towards linran and said 
firmly ‘ I am a Ilindn I” 

“lou a Hindu 1’ esclaimed Ilaran com 
taken aback 

a, 1 am a Ilmda,” Sucharita repented, 
and then she put the frying pan on again, 
and began to stir the vegetables vigoroasly. 

‘ So Gonrmdhan Babu, I suppose, has 
Jiftftu jvnn .mitiatiUin .and 

ovetiing, has he f" exclaimed Haran in a 
student tone, after recoaering from the first 
effects of the shod 

“Yea,’ replied Snoharita without turning 
round, “I have been taking my initiation at 
bis hands, he is my ffui u I” 

Haran had up till now regarded himself 
as Buchanta's punt, and if he had been told 
that she loved Gora, the news wonid not 
have been so bitter to him, but to hear 
from Suoharita’a own lips that Gora had 
snatched away from him his rights ns her 
purii struck him like a lash 

“However big a man yonr puru may be, 
do }ou imagine that Hindu society will 
you?* he sneered 


“About that I don't know,’’ answered 
Sucharita, “and 1 don't care , but I know 1 
am a Hindu I” 

“Do jou realise that the mere fact of your 
baring remained so long unmarried is enough 
to ontcaato yon from Hindu Society ? 
persisted Ilnran 

“A\ h} tronblfi }onrself needlessly over 
that question answered Soohariln “Am 
I not telling sou definitely tliat I am a 
Hindu 

“lou have abandoned all the religions 
teachings jon Iiave received from Paresh 
Babu at the foLt of this new piiru of }Our8, 
I suppose I" continued Haran, trying i 
different mote 

“Tlio Lord of mj heart knows what my 
religion is, that I do not propose to discuss 
With an}one,'’ said Snoharita “As for you, 
please know henceforth that I am a Hinda!’’ 

“l\ell then let me tell j on,” exclaimed 

Haran impatientl}, “tliat no matter how big 
a Hindu } on ma} think joutsolf, that won’t 
do }on any good, at all You haten’t got 
another Binoy m jour Gourmolinn, so joo 
needn’t hope that you will wm him, even » 
JOU shout yourself hoarse declaring yonr* 
self a Hindu I It's all verj well for him to 
assume the role of apnrnand have you as 
Ins disciple, but don’t oven in your dreams 
think that he will take jou into his home ns 
ft partner ” 

Forgetting iri a moment all her cooking, 
Sucharita turned round like a flash of light 
nmg and exclaiincd “What is nil this you 
are eaying ?” 

“I say,” replied Haran, “that Gonrmohan 
will never think of marrying yon 1” 

“Marry me ?” exclaimed Buchhrita, her 

.Wd'.vTg'cdwTgmvuviy JngiK*- ‘K\i^ -J •wot 

toll you that he is my pitm > 

“That you did cortninlj,” replied Haran 
“But we can also understand what is not 
toldt* 

“Leave this honse !” cried Snchariti 
“You Bhall not insult me Let me tell yon 
now, once for all, that from to day I will 
never come out in your presence again I” 

“Oh, of course,” sneered Haran Babu 
“How can you? Are you not now a re«fl«a 
lad}, a llmdu paragon, ‘invisible even to 
the sun* ? INow is the cup of Paresh Babu 8 
Bln full indeed ] Let him enjoy it in his old 
age Isay faiewell 1” 

Sncharita shut the kitchen door with a 
bang, and sinking down on the floor tried to 
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stifls tlie soaod of her sobs, ^/hile llftran 
went oat of the house with his face dark 
w\th anger 

Hanmohini had listened to erery word 
of the conversation What she heard 
from Sncharita’e own lips to day was 
beyond her wildest hopes Her heart 
swelled with joy ‘ hy shouldn’t it La T” 
she exclaimed to herself “Have I not wor- 
shipped my god with single-hearted de\o- 
tion? How conld that he all in wm’’ and 
she went then and there to her prayer room 
and falling full length on the floor befonr 
her idol, promised that from that day 
she would increase the quantity of her offer- 
ings Her worship which, as consoler 
of sorrows, had always had a peacefol 
aspect, became now, as demaoder of favours, 
passionate and hungry in its demeanour 
CnAtTBE 69 

Gora had never spoken to anyone as he 
had been sneaking to Sncbarita (7p till 
ROW he haa been laying before his hearers 
merely Ins words, his opinions, his advice , 
to Sucharita he brooght his whole self In 
the loy of tins self revelation his ideas and 
his nopes seemed filled not only with his 
nsoal sense of power« but with an ooknowo 
outpouring of emotion llis life seemed 
enveloped in beauty, as though the gods bad 
showered over his striving the nectar of 
their acceptance 

It was nnder the impnlse of this new 
found joy that Gora had been coming to 
buchanta repeatedly, without any thought 
of the cooseiiuences Bat to-day, at the 
sudden onslaught of Harimohini's words lie 
called to mind how be had reproached and 
sneered at Binoy for a similar lofatoaiion 
He was startled to see himself anconscionsly 
lauded in the same situation Gora collected 

who 18 awakened by a sndden shock in an 
unknown place 

Gora had over and over again preached, 
that while so many powerful nations had 
been absolutely destroyed India by reason 
of her restraint and the firmness with winch 
she had kept to strict rules of conduct, bad 
survived the attacks of centuries Howbere 
in these rules would Gora admit that any laxity 
had crept id, and he would snj, that tbough 
India had been plundered of all else, her soul 
was still snugly ensconsed within the shelter 
of herinSexible regulations so that no oppres- 


sive rnlvrs had ever been able to do her 
permanent harm 

Go long as ive are under foreign eub- 
jection we must not allow a single 
one of onr rules to be relaxed, leaving 
all nnestions as to their demerits for 
consideration afterwards A drowning man, 
clatchin^ at whatever may help to keep 
himdloating, does not think about its looks 
lo Iheso ideas Gora still i held firm So 
Harimohini's censnro touched him in his 
tenderest spot 

When Gon reached home ho foniid 
Mohim clad only in Iiis dhoti, smoking bis 
hookah on a bench outside the door He 
had a holiday He followed Gora inddors, 
and called ont “Gora, listen to me, 1 want 
to have a word with yon ” 

“Don’t be nugry, brother," he continued 
when they were both seated in Gora’s room, 
“but let me farst ask you whether} on too 
have cangbt the same infection as Bmoy 7 
Von seem to be going pretty frequently to 
that quarter ” 

“Yon needn’t be afraid,’ said Gora, 
blushing uncomfortably 

“I’m not so sure about that," observed 
JIohiiD, “the way jeu are going on You 
seem to think that you can nibble at the 
morsel and come away when you have done , 
but there $ a hook, my boy, as you can see 
well enough from your friend’s plight.— -No, 
don’t mn own) 1 haven’t come to the point 
yet biDce It is quite settled that Bmoy is 
to marry out of the community, I want to 
tell you bt-forehand that, from now onwards, 
we can t hare anything more to do with 
him ” 

“That goes without saying, ’ assented 
Gota 

“Bat," continued Mohmi, ‘ if mother 
makes a fuss over it, that will be a nnisance 
his.'t.'fc.’wc mnn. hruve hoiVreie our 

bocks over the manying of our girls On 
top of that if the Brahmo &amaj wants to 
come and settle down in our house, then I 
for one ■•hall have to move elsewhere ” 

“Ho no, that’s not going to happen,’ 
Gora assured him 

‘ The proposal for Sasi’s marriage is a 
long way advanced," said Moliini, though 
the future father in law looks ns if be will 
never be satisfied until he gets not only a 
daughter in law, but also more than her 
weight in gold He is clever enough to 
know that human creatures are perishable, 
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Biuov liaa uUn liis loiir e '\itli Iiis 
open to the coiiaetiueiites It is not we %vho 
ate lea\iu^ him, hut he who has forviLeii Us 
He will not receiTe aiij hurt which he wan 
not fully expectiDg.” , 

‘ Ion are partly right, Gora,' rani Anan* 
damoyi. “Binoy of course knew that wpnld 
inean Ins lieiDg cut ofl from jou But W 
wsOt knew fpr certain that I could net er 
de«att him at this anspicious moment of his 
life, If Bmoy had any idea that I wt old not 
'\elcome Ins bride •ttith mr blessing, I am 
sure he Del er would have had the heart to 
marry at all DoJ not knoi^ Bmoy *3 mind * * 
“ond as she spoke she wiped away a tear 

Ihe pain at his estrangement from Bin>y, 
"Inch lurked deep in Cora’s heart, came 
near to oierflowing at the^e words neverilie- 
le'-s lie said • Mother, yon must not forget 
that you are lu a particular coniinuniu and 
0 "e a duty to it ” 

‘Base I not often told you, Cora that 1 
*®'®'^®dnn oonniction nith society long ago’ 
4 hut u win iiy conlnuiftitr ts So full ot cvn- 
teuipt for me, and I alio k«p ali-of from 


‘ Oh, mother, ’ groaned Oota, tliat remark 
W yours harts me more thin everythin'; 
else ' 

observed Aiiiindaitiayi, her 
tearful Ijok seeking to embrnce the whole 
ot worn a body, ‘•God knows that it ts beyond 
'**y power to sav « y ou from s icb hurt ' 
o » well, then,’ said Crora, getting up 
let metollyun what that compels me to 
fK \ ^ SO to Binoy.and aav to bun 

that he muit try to manage his marriage so 
“* to avoid divorcing yo'i still moru from 

yonr tonimuaity, otherwise it mil l>o verv 

wrong and selhah of him 

dll right,’ smiled Auaiidamoyi ‘you do 
wuatcver yon cau Go and speak to him, if 
Then it wilt be my turn ' ’ 

>' heu Gora had gone, Anandamoyi sat for 
'iiig tine lost ID thought, and then with an 
VI ort she rose nnd went to her husbaud’s 
quarters 

it was a fast day, and Knshnaddjal !wd 
Made no preparatiouj for his food He bad 
^t bold of a new Bengali tranaUtwa of some 
acred bansknl texts and was engaged in 
reading It, seated on a deerskin Ihe sight 
o: Anandamoyi mode him feel uiieasv.Utshe 
did not fail to keep at the requisite'di^tance, 
and renting herself in the doorwnv , remarked 
-book here, "e are doing very wtoug" 


Xrishiiad IJ il h id trausceiided the houij. 
dines of wprldly right and wrong, so ha 
t-nqmred with flu ludifTerent air? 'Mhatis 
wrong ^ ’ I I 

“A\e Ought npt to keip up (tom’s illusion 
u etnglo day longer,”; said Anandamoyii 
• ihe situation is getting more and more 
complicated ” 

When Goru bad insisted on ceremonial 
purihcation, tins question had occurred to 
K-tishnadayal, but afterwards he had become 
so absorbed in his yojit practices that ha 
had fooud no further lei«ure to think l about 
it< 


basi s marriage is being arranged, and 
the wedding may come oR m the month of 
4‘halguti,’ continued Anandamoyi “I have 
always made it a point, up to now, to go away 
somewhere with Gora, on the eve of any such 
ceremonies in our honse, but we’ve not had 
any important ceremony for Jong Xow tell 
me, what am I to do with regard to Sasi’s 
wedding’' ’the wrong increases every day 
>formog'a.d evening 1 ask forgiveness of 
God, prayiBg that He may visit all punish. 

• lent on me alone Gut I am all the time 
iiraid that it will not be pi .sible to suppress 
things any longer, and that will mean o 
cata»‘ropLe for Gom Now I vrantyonto 
give me jiermisiion to si>eak out to rum 
without reserve, and face the coiiseiiuences 
ouce for ail ’ 

Oh why was Krishnadayal fated to have 
all these domealii, interruptions just when he 
hid uttttined the nage of performing almost 
loiiKissible feats with his breathing, and bad 
so reduced the quantity of his food that it 
would uol be long before his stomach would 
l*e touching his backbone ’ “Are you mad 1’ 
he exclaimed If j-ou make this known 
now, I shall have to render some very 
dilUcuU explanitions, iny pension will moH 
cectaiiily be stopped, and we may even have 
trouble wrth the police Mhat Las been 
done Las been done Do what you can to 
ke,j. a check on things, and even if jou 
cant. It will uot matter so very much after 


twci.uuaoayat bad decided that after his 

1^1 himself ajsirt, the sm could 

hardlv touch him AS for what was hap- 
pening to others without his knowledge, the 
simplest TOurse was to shut his eyes to it 
Not being able to decide what ought to 
bo done, Anandamoyi felt very depressed 
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Tot tlio ]A«nu} from Imlin Incl tn Chnm 
la Ulan thoso t)io sta ruiito 

Iiitliejear “>18 A J) anotlipr ClunPif 
pilRrim, bnnp\«n, nccompanmd Ijr tlir 
blilkslin IU\ei ''nnp setont on a jonnioj to 
India in order to obtain Ihiddliist Imoks 
He, liowe\er, took tlie soutliorn route ilie 
city of Shnnelnn \\-\% nt tins time m thn 
possession of the I ii-kUe^'linn ns tin 
eastern Turks are called in the Chinese 
hn^age In the citj of Iso moh tin rn was 
according to tins pilgrim’s report, n re 
presentation of nuddiia nitli n RcJhmttvn 
blit certamlj not will n fare like « iirtar 
On qiiostioning an old man almut it he eaid 
Tins STO3 done In lukwong nbo snbdued 
the Tartars Ihe Chinese were nlnaas sharp 
observers and noticed also sligl t dtfTeronc* i, 
for a\liicli reason their reports grow the more 
valaablo to us Song.\un took the route 
over Khotnu About the-couiitr} of \arkruid 
the pilcnm riports that the customs ami 
epokon lanpuago are like those of Khotnn 
but the written character in u«fl is that ot 
the Brahmans Ihe land of Gandhara a%nR 
occnpied by the 'iethas (the 1 plulmliteB 
or the ^\hite Kans ) 

The most important and mterostinK 
journeys are certainl> those of tie famous 
Hiuen-Tsiang, who m the aoar WO A 1) 
set oat on lus waj to India He cho»c the 
northern route oter Karashahr, Kucha, and 
AUu, -nhile for his journey back to his homo 
the pilgrim took the soutliorn •aa^ of 'rurkos 
tan, passing Kashgar, Kiiotaii and Slian 
shall I roni the detailed account onl> n 
few points can he mentioned hero 

As regards the kingdom of A k'l ni, which 
corresponds to tl e modern Kara-ehahr ( Block 
City ), Hmen Tsiang states that the country 
had no annals nor settled laavs There were 
some ten Sarngharimas, containing 2000 
priests, belonging to the Sarrastiradins ofthe 
Hinayana The books from which they stndied 
the virlaya were the same ns in India In 
Kucha, the stjle of writing was, with some 
differences, Indian There were eouie hundred 
samgharamas m the countrj, and the 
religion was the Hinayana ILere were 
images of Bnddha ereryiThere, avhich on 
certain occasions were carried m ears The 
customs and the ! written language lof the 
kingdom of Aksn were similar to those of 
Kucha the spoken language, however, differ 
ing a little Here also the creed was the Hina 
jina (Sarv&stivadins ) iThe country oh the 


ruprChiiw'19 called Su*li, bj which term 
alsj llio iLojli. and thy wrilltn luiguogo 
wi re lUsignatid ^ii h corr(.s|>oiid9 prolmhlj 
trtth< ‘Sorts’ of lalirtinlps Tho |hcttliarit} 
«if tho language attracted the pilgrims 
nlteiilion Ho rejiorts thnt tlio primary 
characloM in tho beginning wi rt onl^ Ihirtj 
(another t<\t sajs twenty) or so and 
thnt till words worn comno'ii'd by combining 
the characters I lie peojilo rend their writing 
airtjcalU lo Ihf wi st f f tho Cliii rj%or there 
WI re iiniiii rons dt si rttd ton ns which were all 
under (hi mil of (hi 1 n km i » Turks 
1 he coiintri of Knshgar was jiassed hv 
Hiiuiii Iniangon Ins journos Irtck to China 
Ihi Itiigiiage difftrinl from tint of the other 
countnis Some 10 000 followern of tho 
SarsSsti^Sdini ( IliimySim ) lived in the 
numerous samgh&rSmns Abont tho people 
dwelling on the \nrkand and Khotnn riters, 
the pilgrim has nothing good to report Tho 
men were robbers, and cruel and treatlieroii* 
Most if the samghSrijrns ( onh about ten 
111 number ) were in a bad condition Them 
lu ro not more than a hundred followers of 
\f 1 dimrma bi longing to the 

ilnhJvJim On the southern frontier of this 
iiihospilahle i.c>iintr\ there was a great moan 
tarn from wlucli countless streams flow 
down to the >aUe> On tho surface of tins 
wountaiD there worostono caves in regular 
order between the rocks and tho woods 
ihe Arliots from India, displaving their 
Gpiritonl power, coming from for, abide here 
at rest x\.t present there are tlirco Arhnts 
dwelling in ihese monntain imsses'in deep 
roCTsses.who have entered the samSdhi or 
extinction of mind ’’ Tho religion was the 
ilaliiyana and the dharina of Buddha no 
flo«r‘3hea more than here 
i« of Khotan is especially 

long nnd interesting The prosperous condi 
nr ii attracted the special attention 

^ tho learned pilgrim, tind he has much to 
The men, he says, 
rirv respectful, are 

MM, ^hght differ 

encea from those used m India The snoken 

. hand, Jiffers^rom 

r. Aboitio hundred 

3.™- "> “'8 land 

tollomers ot the Bnddhiat 
"g'ng to thb system of JlaliSylna 
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The ting, who is a great worshipper of 
Buddha, claims to be of the race of \ailra> 
Tana De\'3. The famous king Asoka is con- 
nected mth the foundation of this kingdom, 
the detailed circumstances, of which, cannot 
be narrated here To the south-west of the 
city, Mount GoSjoga ts situated In its 
cayerns there is a great rock dwelling-place 
the way to which had, however, been ob 
structed by the falling mountain tops several 
years before the pilgrim’s arriral Many 
images and figures of Buddha are mentioned 
b^ Uinen Tsiang 

The old kingdom of TukhSra, through which 
the pilgrim then passed and which may be 
located at Endere, had long been deserted and 
wild The towns were rained at that lime 
The last country Hiuen Taiang mentions in 
his TraTcls is Navapa, the modern Sltan 
shan The people were wild and uncivilised 
During the year Q72— dOo another 
famous Chinese, I Tsing made a journey to 
India and has written an interesting report 
of what he eyperieuced As he chose the 
sea-way both in going to and in coming from 
India, he has nothing to say about 
country of Chinese Turkestan 

From these accounts of the Chinese pil 
gtims and from the historical facts, which 
we get mainly from the Chinese annals it 
appears that the population of Eastern 
Tarkestaa changed from century to century 
Though It is true, that the mass of the wan 
dermg nations for the greatest part was 
compelled to take the road from the eastern 
to the western norld, foreign nations lovaded 
the land also from the other quarters 
Indian settlers came and preferred to remain 
here, and from the neighbouring countries 
there arrived nations, parts of which sepa 
rated from the mam body and wandered 
back. At any rate, quite heterogeneous 
csltures and religtous systems came together 
in this country. Among them the great 
religions — Nestorian Christianity, Siam- 
chteism, acd Buddhism — were represented 
The travels show that m the north of the 
country the SarvSslivadins, belonging to the 
illnayana school of Buddhism, were the 
predominant system, while m the south 
( Khotan, larkandj there lived especially 
followers of the JlahSyina AU these relt 
gions existed on the whole, in a peaceful way, 
side by side I,ater on, however, Islam 
found Its way to the country and very soon 
turned out to be n dangerous enemy here, as 
52 — I 


was the case in other lands it was brought 
into Starting from Kashgar lamm 
spread over the whole country, and, when 
Marco Polo, the famous Venetian traveller, 
visited Turkestan, about the year 1295 A D , 
the only religion remaining was Islam 

The first discovery which was made m 
Turkestan was that of the so called Bower 
Manuscript It was dug up near Kucha by 
peasants and purchased by Lieutenant Bower 
A careful edition of it together with very 
good facsimiles has been brought outjby Dr 
lloerole 

Perhaps of still greater importance, at 
least with respect to the history and litera- 
ture of ISiiddhistn, was an acqufsition the 
t reneh traveller Dutreuil de Rhins made m 
1892 in Khotan lie purchased three little 
booklets containing a pact of the Sanskrit 
version of the Dhammapada This interest- 
ing fragment is at present in Pans, while 
anotl er part of the same manuscript, found 
later on came to St I’etersburg 

Theve mere accidental discoveries gave 
an impetus to systematic investigations 
In I a Ilussiau erpediCion under Kiementa 
visited Turkestan During the years 1900~ 
01 Sir hlarc Aurel ^lein undertook an ev 
pedition and arrouged extensive excavations 
in tne eovirons of Khotan The same 
schoiir lead a second expedition in the 
y^Ts 1006— OS travelling over Khotan to 
Tun hwang lie Msited the famous cave of 
the Thousand Buddhas and a mass not only 
of manuscripts but also of paintings on silk 
and linen was discovered and sent to the 
British Museum in London 

During 1901 — 02, the first German expedi 
tion was nndertken under Prof Grnenwedel 
and Dr Hath They worked in the 
neighbourhood of Tarfan In the year 
1904 — 07 a second and a third German ex- 
pedition were sent out under Prof Qrucn- 
wedel and Prof von Le Coq to Kucha and 
Turhin The results were extraordinarily 
rich, chiefly with regard to the number and 
the quality of the discovered manuscripts 
In 1914 Prof vou Le Coq visited Turkestan 
once more taking no heed of hardships and 
privations experienced before in this country, 

A French expedition under the French 
Sinologist Prof Pelliot in the years 1900 
and 1907 brought large materials to Pans 
After mentioning by the way that the 
arcfaxmlogical materials found in Turke- 
stan are at present put np in fat Petersburg, 



■loj ■I'lll! MOlJl'.llN lti;VlEl 

xV-? slm ro3o to go sho renmrk*-d : “You nro 
not looking at all well. Sliouldn't you taka 
a littla more caro of your body ?” 

“Ilody 1” scoffed Krishnadayal, wUh ft 
superior laugh at Aimndomoji’s laolc of 
philosophy, and then ho plung^ again into 
his studies, leaving tho mutter of (Jora whero 
it was. 

' In the tneantimo Jloliim was sealed in 
tho outer room, with his father’s 
engaged in an i*arneBl discussion on the 
highest end of man. Whether salvation was 
possible for a householder or not, \vas the 
question which he >vas propounding with 
such humble and anxious attention that it 
seumed that he had staked his all on its 
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solution. The aauioja-n ivas trying his test 
to coiisolo Jlohim by saving that though 
salvation was not possible for a worldly 
lionseholdor, yet heaven uns attamable ; but 
Moliiin refused to be comforted. It ivas 
Milvutiun tliat lie longed for, ho had no use 
for mere heaven. If only he could once 
got ills daughter married off satisfactorily, 
then he would devote himself to the service 
of (ho as the one true means of 

ealration. Xotliing should llien divert him 
from this purpose. But to marry off his 
dnughtor was no easy matter — if his ^uru did 
not have pity on him I » 

( 3(> ho conlititirtl ) ’ 

3Vrinj/afed fiy ^V. \S\ PKxkKSOX. 



CHINESE TUEKESTAH : THE COUNTEY AND ITS 
LITEEAEY TEEASUEES 

Dt J. XOBEL, Pii. U., Buun Uu^rrain. 


E astern Turkestan lias fiom the ear* 
Rest period; 'been a highly important 
pathway for all the people who wished 
to go from China to the western countries 
As the greatest part of the land is nothin'^ 
but a Bondy and barren desert, only 
a few roads were open not only for the tran- 
sit trade, which especially during the last 
period of the Homan republic was very brisk 
but also for the various nations, that had’ 
been forced by certain circumstances to seek 
new dwelling places in the western direc- 


With the exception ol the eastern pa 
where the marshy soil of Lob forms a rial 
ral border against Gobi land, Turkestan 
Burronnded on all sides by very high mon 
tam-rangea 1 in the north by the Then Shi 
(Heaven Mountain ), in the west by t' 
I’amir ( the Hoof of the Earth i. and fa 11 
south by the Karakornm mountains and tl 
Enen-lun. Though many rivers descei 
horn these mountains, only a lew find thi 
way through Ihe sand to the larim-bas 
On ncoonnt of these natural conditions „„ 
the northern and the sontheVn mare” 
of the great desert were adapted “f 
nre and for ^ human dwellin 


places, riius tliere were two roads, 
the first ( the northein one ) leading over 
Kuoliu and Aksu to Nasligar, and tho 'second 
(the southern one ) over Khotan ond Ysr- 
kand to Kashgar. 

Considering the peculiar Bignificance of 
iiirkestan as a passage from the eastern to 
e Avestern world, the strange character of 
^0 country a history can easily be understood. 
1 ortunately we know a little of the events, 
which have taken place here, from the 
^hmese annuls ; many points, however, iu 
this history remain dark and doubtful. Only 
* tbia respect. 

•R ^be middle of the second century 

if « Yueh-chi or Kushan ( the Tokharoi 
*1 o perhaps identical 

wlh the Scythians ) wera compelled by a 
Turkish tribe, called Hinng.^nn i„ 
Chinese annals, to quit the promneo of Kan- 
ouh in north-woBtern China. Tho Hinng- 
thn western direction along 

the ronto past Knohn, encountered the Wn- 
iS M i“'do, which ocenpied the 

having de- 

dYn-snn the Yueh-clii passed on 
„„ ”ds, seeking more spacious pastnre- 
grounds. A smaller part of them took the 
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southern direction and «ettled on the Tibetan 
border, while the greater part wandered 
westwards The former are called the Little, 
and the latter the Great Yneh chi 

The next event of great consequence 
was the encounter of the \neh chi with the 
Sabas ( called Sab. or Se also ) who appear 
to have been a very great horde It is 
certain that they belong to the Iranian 
nations Their home was at that time the conn 
try lying to the west of the Wn snn Though 
the babas made an attempt to defend them 
selves against the invaders they were forced 
to concede their dwelling places to the con 
qnerors and to migrate westwards In course 
of lime thej reached Norlh India 

The Yuah chi did not occupy the pasinre 
grounds very long, from which they had ex 
pelled the Sabas, for they were after some 
twenty j ears attacked by the W u snn, who 
m this case were helped by the Hmng no 
the old enemies of the Sabas Thus also the 
Tneh-chi had to migrate westwards and came 
to the valley of the Oxns Their further 
history does not interest us here 

It has been said that the Hiung nn oi 
the Huns, as we call t) em in Fnrope, snc 
ceeded in their migration to the west In 
course of time the} came into tl e lands 
between the Volga and the Danube After 
the death of Attila ( 450 A D ), however 
their dominion Ind come to an end here 
The dominion of another bnncli of the Huns 
howeier hsted much longer Thu race is 
known bv the namo of hite Huns or 
Fphthalites They overcame the resistance 
of Persia in 4S4 A D Tlie Nushm kingdom 
of Habul, too, wns attacked by them About 
the year 465 they conquered the country of 
G&ndh&ra and made an ottack on the Gupta 
empire, tl eir leader being ToramSna, who 
was succeeded by ‘Mihiracul'i 

A tribe of the Turks, called Norlhem 
Turks, was always dangerous to the Chinese, 
as the free way to tl e west was threatened 
by them Though about the year 630 A D 
the Northern Turks were defeated by the 
Chioese, they regained a good deal of tbeir 
power some sixty years later >\ith the 
Bupportof the Digurs the Iiorthern Turks 
were completely overthrown at last by the 
Ghmese lo 744 A D The effect of this was 
that the Uigurs established themselves in 
that port of liustein Turkestan which formerly 
was occupied by the Northern Turks Thus 
the powerful empire of the Uigurs was found 


ed, the capital being Idjqutshahn (near 
Tuifan ) It IS not quite certain to whiph 
tribe the Uigurs originally belonged bnfc 
probably tliey were but another branch of 
the Hmng no Their dominion was finally 
overthrown some centnries later by the 
Uahomedans 

It IS very interesting to see what the 
Chinese pilgrims who visited India and who 
tooktheir wa> through Turkestan have to 
say alont this country ITie first 'Chinese 
pilgrim who has described hia journey was 
la Hian He started m 400 A D from 
ChHng an ( Sing an) in Slien si and took the 
southern route ovei Ivhotan He travelled 
Ihrongb the Lung district, Chang yeh in 
Kan soh. Tun hwang ( to the south of the 
fiolungliir or Hu lu river), and came to the 
country of Shan shan lie states that the 
Ling of this country honoured the law of 
Buddha and that there were some 4000 
Buddhist priests all of the HinaySna school 
The districts to the west of Shan shan were 
with reject to their religion very similar to 
that of Shau shan, the language, (however, was 
different Tlie disciples of Buddha all use the 
Indian boobs and the Indian language The 
number of the Buddhist priests of 'll u ki 
( A k*i ni of HiuenTsiang) was also 4000, 
belonging to the Hinay3na system la Hian 
complains that the 11 u bi did not treat him 
very well The pilgrim then travelled 
to Kbotan probably taking the way along 
the Tirim river He says that this route 
was very ditficolt and laborions, as the 
countr} he hud to pass throngh was almost 
withont inhabitants Khotan was ( according 
to his report ) very rich and prosperous 
All honoured Buddha's law There was 
even religious music The number of 
Buddhist priests was enormous, their creed 
being the ilahaySina There were fourteen 
great SarngharSmas, not to mention the 
smaller ones “About three or four miles 
from Ehotan they make a four wheeled 
image car about thirty feet high, in ap- 
peorance like n moving palace, adorned with 
the seven precious substances They fix 
npoQ it streamers of silk and canopy curtains 
The figure is placed in the car with two 
Bodhisattvos as companions, whilst the Devas 
attend to them Bach SamgharSma has 
a day for its image procession ’ 

In the Yarkand district the religion was 
also the MahSySna, whilst m G3ndh3ra, the 
predominant system was the HlnaySna 
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Tot the {torn Indt'i back to CUma 

Fa-Uun chose the sea route ^ 

*In the year 518 A 2) another Chinese 
pilgriinj bnttg'Yvin, accovnpanved by the 
bhlkshu HweJ*Sang, set out on a ]oiir»16y to 
India in ordei to obtain Buddhist hooks 
He, hoYrever, took the southern loute The 
city of Shan-shah ivas at this time in the 
possession of the Thi-klie-’hnn, as the 
eastern Turks ate called, in tho Chinese 
language In the city of Tso moh there was, 
according to this pilgrim’s leport, 'i le- 
preseiitatiou ot Buddha with a BoIhiaatUa, 
but ceitainlj not with a face like a lartu 
On questioning an old man about it he said 
This was done bj IJV\•K^^ong, who snhdned 
the Tartars I he Chinese were alwa'is sharp 
obserCei a and noticed also slight differences, 
for which reason then reports grow the more 
valnablo to ns Snng-Yiin took the route 
over Khotan About the countiy of Yarkabd 
the pilgrim reports that the customs and 
spoken language are like those of Khotan. 
but tho written character in use is that ot 
the BrShmans llm land of Glndhlra wae 
occupied by the Ye-thas ( the rphthahtes 
or khe "White Huns ) 

The roost important and mterosting 

S nrneys are certainly those of the fatnoua 
meU'Tsiang, who in the jear 020 A 1> 
set out on his way to India He ohose the 
northern route oaer Karashalir, Kuoha, and 
Aksu, while for hts journey back to his home 
the pilgrim took the southern waj of 'Furkes- 
tan, passing Kashgar, Khotan and '^han 
shall From the detailed account only a 
few points can bo mentioned here 

As regards tb© knigdoin of A-k‘i*iii, which 
corresponds to the modern Eara-ehahr Dlook 
City ), Hineii-Tsmng states that the country 
had no annals not settled laws TUoto were 
Bom« ton ^amglilrSmas, containing 2000 
priests, belonging to the barTSstivadins of the 
illnayann The books from whicli thej studied 
the ■vinnj’a were the same ns in India In 
Kuoha, the stjle of writing was, with some 
dilTorencps, Indian There were sonio hundred 
sntnph^rlroas in the country, and the 
religion was tho Hiimjaiia 'Ihere were 
images of Bnddlm ererywhere, arhicli on 
certom occasions were carried m cars The 
easterns and the written language of the 
, kingdom of Aksu were similar to those of 
Kucha the spoken UngRage.hotro^cr, diltef 
Ing A little. Tier© nlso the creed v. ns the Ulna* 
ylnn ( SarTlstirldins ) The country on the 


Ti\erChuwaa called Su-li, by ^hiclr term 
nlso tho people and the written language 
wue flesignated Su-h correspoilds probably 

to the ‘SacU* of later times 'Lhe peculiarity 
of the language attracted the pilgrim’s 
attention Hd lepoits that, the primary 
characters in the beginning were bnly thirty 
( another text says twenty ) or so and 
that the uords were composed by combining 
tho characteis The people read their writing 
\ert1cai4 To tlio west of the Ohii river there 
ware imnieioiis deserted ton ns winch nere all 
under the rule of the T‘u-kue, i e Tucks i 
The country of Kashgar nas passed by 
Ilmen- J'aiang on liis joiirner liack to China 
The language diffeied from that of the other 
countries Some 10,000 fblloneis of the 
Sarvastivldins ( HinaySnn ) lived in the 
numerous sarnghitamas About the people 
dwelling -on the karkand and Khotan rivers, 
the pilgrim has nothing good to report The 
men nere robbers, and cruel and treachoroils 
Most of the eanighSrfiroas (only I about ten 
in number ) were in a bad condition There 
were not more than a bundled follouers of 
the Bnddliist dharina, belonging to the 
MahSySna On tlie southern frontier of this 
inhospitable countrj there nas agieat moun- 
tain, from whicli 'countless streams Aon 
down to the valley On tho surface of tins 
mounUm there wore stone caves mt legula*" 
order between the rooks and the woods 
‘The Arhats from India, displaying their 
spiritual powei, coming from far, abide here 
at rest , At present there are throe Arhats 
dwelling in these mountain passes i in deep 
recesses, who have entered the eamadhi or 
extinction ot mind ” 1 Tho religion) was the 
MahaySaa and UiaidhoRwa. <if. Bud-dha. no- 
where flourished more than here ' > 

The deacriplioii of KhoUin is espeoallj 
long nnd^ interesting Tho prosperous condi- 
tion of Khotan attracted the special attention 
of the learned pilgrim, and he has much to 
say about tins country Tlie men, ho says, 
who nre naturally quiet and respectful, are 
very fond of literature and arts Music Is 
esiu cully esteemed b} them The written 
Kiigiiago resembles the Indian model, the 
form ot tho letters show only fcliglit differ- 
ences from those nsed m India Tlib spoken 

language, on the other ‘hand, 'differs from 
■ that of other countries About’ a Jiundred 
taragUirimas are to be found in the land 
with some f,000 followers of the Bnddhist 
law belonging to' the system of MahSyIno. 
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The king, who ts a great worshipper of 
Bnddha, claims to he of the race uf \ai$Ta* 
Tai;a Deva. The famous king Asoka is con* 
necled with the foundation ol this kingdom, 
the detailed circnmstances, of which, cannot 
he narrated here To the south west of the 
citj, 3Ioont Gotrngn is sitaated In its 
caverns there is a great rock dwelling place 
the waj to which had, however, been oh- 
strocted hy the falling mountain tops several 
years before the pilgrim’s arrival Many 
images and figures of Buddha are mentioned 
by limen'Tsiang 

The old kingdom of TukhSm, througft which 
the pilgrim then passed and which may be 
located at Lndere, had tong been descried and 
wild. The towns were ruined at that time 
Tlie last country IIinen'Tsiang mentions in 
his Travels is Kavapa, the modern Sian 
shan The people nern wild and unciiilised 
During the jear another 

famous Chinese, made a ^oarney to 

India and has written an interesting report 
of what he experienced As he chosi the 
sea-way both in going to and in coming from 
India, he has nothing to say nlioiit 
country of Chinese Turkestan 

I roRi these accounts of the Chinese pil 
grims and from the historical facts, which 
we get mainly from the Chinese annals it 
Mpears that the population of Eastern 
'Torkestan changed from centnry to century 
Though it IS true, that the mass of the wan 
dering nations for the greatest part was 
compelled to take the road from the eastern 
to the western world, foreign nations invaded 
the land also from the other (quarters 
Indian settlers came and preferred to remain 
here, and from the neighbouring countries 
there arrived nations, parts of which sepa 
rated from the mam body and wandered 
back. At any rate, quite heterogeneons 
vJAtiviJsawi Ti^ngiotfs ayiwms cume ^ugrt’oer 
tn this country Among them the great 
religions — Nestonan Christianity, Mam 
cbfcism, and Buddhism—were represented 
The travels show that la the north of the 
country the Sanastivadins, belonging to the 
Hioayana school of Buddhism, were the 
predominant system, while in the sooth 
(Khotan, karkand) there lived especially 
followers of the Sfahayana All these reli 
gious existed on the whole, m a peocefnl way, 
side by^ side Jjnter on, however, Islam 
found Us way to the country and very soon 
turned out to be a dangerous enemy here, as 
52—4 


was the case tn other lands it was brought 
into Starting from Kashgar Islam 
■prtad over the whole country, and, when 
Marco Polo, til® famous Venetian traveller, 
visited Turkestan, about tho year I2W A D , 
tliB only religion remaining was Islam 

The first discovery which was made m 
Turkestan was that of the so>calkd Bower 
Manuscript It was dog up near Kucha by 
prevsants and putcliased by Lieutenant Bower 
A careful edition of it together mth very 
good facsimiles has been brought out by Dr 
lloernle 

I’erhsps of ttiU greater importance, at 
least with rt snect to the history and litem* 
turn of itudalusui, was an acqnuttioa the 
brenth traveller Dutreuil do Itliins made in 
IrvUd III Khotan lie purchased three little 
(moLlels containing a part of the Sanskrit 
version of tin Dhammapida 'Ihis interest* 
ing fragment is at present in I’aris, while 
another (art of the satiio manuscript, found 
later on came to St Petersburg 

1 he«ft mire aLCiclentnl discortries gnve 
an impetus to systematic investigations 
in |}U'Vd Russian expedition under Klementr 
visited Turkistan During the years l')D0— 
01 Sir Marc Viirel Stein undertook an px* 
pedition and arranged extensive excavations 
in the environs of Khotan 'Jiie same 
schoUr lexd a second expedition in the 
years lOOii — OS travelling over Khotan to 
Tun hwang He \ isited the famous cave of 
the Thousand Buddhas and n mass not only 
of manuscripts but also of paintings on silk 
and linon vvas discovered and sent to the 
British Museum in London 

During 1001 — Oi the first German expedi- 
tion was nndertken under Prof (irnenwedel 
and Dr Hulh They worked in the 
neighliourhood of Turfan In the year 
100t-<-4)7 n second and a third Germnn px* 
wittvj wrA, vi\ •ftwiw Vto I firupn'^ 
wedel and Prof yon !,« Coq to Kucha and 
Tnrfan The rtsults were extraordinarily 
rich, chiefly with regard to the number and 
the quality of the discovered manuscripts 
In 1014 Prof von I e Coq visited Turkestan 
once more taking no heed of hardships and 
privations experienced before in this country, 
Airencb expedition under the French 
Sinologist Prof Pelliot in the years lOOG 
and 1007 hrongbt large materials to Pans 
After mentioning by tho way that the 
arohaological matenals found in lurke- 
stan are at present put up id bt Petersburg, 
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London, Oxford, C'llcutta, Berlin, Pans, 
Tokio, and Peking, we shall now examine 
the work of the discoveries themsehes 

The manuscript finds m Chinese Tnrke 
stan are of the greatest importance for the 
historj of religions As a matter of coarse 
the Buddhist writings require our special 
attention here, and so ve will begin with 
them e haie seen that on the northern 
border of the countrj the Sar^ Ustividin 
school of HinaySna Buddhism, and on the 
southern border ( Khotan, larkand ) 
Jfahay5na Buddhism was predominant We 
know that every school of Buddhism had its 
own canon, but unfortunately, onh one of 
them has been completely preserved, that of 
the Vibhajyavadin school of orthodox 
Buddhism ( Hinayana ) written in Pali It 
is known, too that the Pali canon can by no 
means be considered as the original canon, 
which must ha^e been written in MSgadhl, 
the language in nluch the Jtaster himself 
had apparently preached The Tibetan and 
Chinese Buddhist literature, on the other 
hand, shows clearly enough, that there had 
existed a canon written in Sanskrit 
Indeed, extensive parts of a Sanskrit canon 
were found in Turkestan In several cases 
« veil more than one ‘ recension ’ of the same 
text exists Unis a great mass of biich leaves 
written in tlie Drahmi type and found m a 
colossal statue of Bnddha in a cave ntShorcuq 
( between Kucha and Karashahr ) contains 
large parts of the Dhammapada, which 
belong to several lersions 'Ihere is also 
another lersion of the same text in a Prakrit 
dialect, the famous Dutreuil de RInns manu* 
script, w ritten in Kharosthl characters, best 
known from the edicts of king Asoka This 
latter manuscript was found at Khotan It 
has been edited by p Senart, who bimseU 
pn seated, later on, many corrections and 
additions In a new edition of tins 

important Version was brought out - nt least 
the first instalment— hv Dr Benimadlmb 

Tlnnift and SaiiendmnnUi Xfii*,, r » 


in the museum of Berlin, London, Pans, etc 
A long time will pass, before all these frag- 
ments will have been edited and will thus 
take their proper place m the extensiae 
literature of the Buddhists Both the Chinese 
Tripitaka and the Tibetan versions of the 
Canon present much help for the work, 
which fact, on the other hand, proves that 
the scholar must not only understand Sans- 
krit and Prakrit, but must also possess a certain 
knowledge of Chinese and Tibetan, which 
languages belong, unfortunately, to two quite 
different linguistic branches 

Besides these texts other works also are 
preserved in these manuscripts, which do not 
strictly belong to the Buddhist Canon 
Prof Luedera has found many fragments which 
contain parts of several hitherto quite un- 
known dramas of the famous ASvaghosha 
( 2nd century AD) and which form a 
highly interesting contribution to tlie study 
of the beginning and development of the 
Indian drama, especially when compared 
with a second not less important find made 
m Southern India by Ganapati SSstri— * 
the dramas of BiiSsa Sanskrit frag- 
ments of MStriceta also ( 2nd oontiiry A D ), 
of whose works we had only Tibetan and 
Chinese translations upto this time, hive been 
discovered a nong the mnnnsciipts 

Another class of fngments introduces us 
to the daily life of the inhabitants of the 
Khotan region Not very far from Khotan, 
on the Niyn river, in adust heap Sir Marc 
Aiirel Stem found some two hundred wooden 
tablets written in the Kharo^^hi character and 
in a special Prakrit dialect intermingled 
with quite strange words, many of wliicli 
may be derived from the Chinese Iheir 
interpretation thus presents no small difficul- 
ties These fragments have been edited by 
A M Boyer, R J Rnpson, and P Senart 
They contain documi nts of a more or less 
private nnd judicial character and gn « a lucid 
pmtnre of the administrative conditions of 
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the contents Bj the second German expedt- 
^on, which nnder Prof von Le Coq>and 
Prof Gruenwedel worked m the region of 
Turfan ( in the northern part of Chinese 
Turkestan) a great number of manuscripts 
were discovered which are m Berlin at 
present. Prof E Sieg and Dr W Siegling 
have for more than fifteen years been 
wcupied with the deciphering of these texts 
The examination showed that there are two 
dialects the differences of which consist 
not only in grammatical peculiarities hot 
also in the vocabularj Thus to give some 
instances, the equivalent of Sanskrit xtjnaua 
IS m the first dialect palhak, in the latter 
paUlo , the locative singular in the first is 
pal^tykam, in the latter On the 

other hand, Sanskrit dhania is represented 
in the first idiom hj mnrlampal, in the other 
hj pelaihie Two years ago Prof E Sieg 
and Dr W SiegUng edited the first volume, 
coutainiDg the text and the facsimiles As 
neither a grammatical analj SIS nor explana 
tory notes are given, the study of this book 
must be postponed, till the second part will 
be publislied Up to this day only the first 
dialect ( called A ) has been examined 
Texts in the second dialect have not yet 
been published 

The name of this new language is Tokha 
run This has been proved by Prof F \\ 

K ^fueller, who found under an Uiguric 
( Turkish ) text a colophon stating ‘ Ibis is 
the end of the 10th chapter of the book 
"Yaitrisimit, which vvas translated from 
the Indian into the Tokhanan language and 
which from the Tokhanan was translated 
into the Turkish language ” 

Tokhanan was the language of the 
Indoscyths, and it is of the Indo Ar>-an 
family It is, however, most surprising that 
^e Tokhanan language without doubt 
rxdongs to the western Indo Aryan languages, 
which are best represented by Greek, Latin, 
German, and Celtic It is a well known fact 
that from the linguistic point of view we 
1*^^® groups of Indo-Aryan languages 
former being called Salem the latter 
Cnitnm languages The main difference 
twtween both is the development of the old 
palatal A sounds which in the Salem 
Uneuages grew to a sounds, while in the 
Ceil? im languages the k character has been 
preserved kccordiug to the geographical 
situation the former group embraces the 
eastern the latter the western nations This 


theory was a very attractive and plailsible 
one, bat, unfortunately ( as we may say ), 
the Tokhanan language appears to be a Cen’ 
t«iH-idiom, though it vvas spoken m A purely 
eastern country, in Central Asia Besides 
that We find in this new language many 
words which are well known from the 
Greek and Latin, but have never been met 
with in the Indian or Iranian languages A 
few instances will elucidate this astounding 
fact Sanskrit ela is Tokhanan «a— Latin 
eemel,gha»h (6) is Latin r timsahis 
letki — Latin ttgoiU , gafiim is landk — Latin 
eenlum , auja (another) is ali/ek — Latin • 

nyiii IS por, Greek pur, English Jire, etc 

\\hil8t the documents written m these 
two dialects were discovered in the north of 
Turkestan ( lurfan ), fragments in quite 
another idiom were found in the south, in 
Kbolaa Sir Marc Aurel ’-tein, vvhodiscovered 
^ese manuscripts, has handed them over to 
Prof E Leuuwnn The results of Prof 
Leumauns researches were laid down m 
some very mterestine books and papers, 
which contain not only the text and trans 
lations ol a great part of the fragments, but 
also grammatical and literary remarks of the 
greatest importance Like Tokhanan the 
language of these fragments was unknown 
till Ibe day of tbeir deciphering Prof 
Leuinann himself calls it Korth Aryan, 
while Prof Lueders is inclined to assume that 
we have the idiom of the Sakas here At 
any rate the language m question belonirs 
to Ibe Iranian group ° 

The manuscript fragments which are 
written in Turkish, have a epecial interest 
in more than one resject Hitherto we Lad 
not possessed literary works m the Turkish 
language written before the llth centurv 
A U By means of the documents found in 
TarLeslan we are now enabled to trace the 
lurkisli language to about more than two 
centuries twfore that time The id, on, m 
which the fragments are written is called 
after the people who used it Uiffuric It 
IS an older kind of the eastern Turkish Ian 

m Turkestan and Russia at the present time 
of Tnrfan IVof von 
Le Coq collected a large mass of modern 
eastern rurkisli proverbs and folk loro lite 
rature which he has edited in a snlendid 
wrk of his The digerence between the 
Ciguncsndthe modern eastern dialects is 
however, not very great, Uiguric being a 
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contained a Pahlavi translation ot the Paalms 
Itvfas appitently used bj Zotoaattians who 
had been conrerted to Christianiim, and 
who officiated in their mother language 
After mentioning in addition that nome 
rons fragments written in the Mongolun, 
Tangutian, Tibetan and Chinese langnages 
were discorered which are important for the 
literalutB of the conntries in question, we 
shall now gire a few general remarks with 
respect to palaeography 

It is very difficult to determine the dile 
of all the manuscripts precisely There is, 
however, no doubt that the^ go back to a 
f very old time Some paper manuscripts 
belong to the second century \ D and ate 
written but some decades after the Chinese 
Tsailun bad made the great inaenlion of 
paper mabiog Most of the other docn* 
ments probably belong to the period from the 
fifth to the ninth centnries An approxi 
mate dating is very often possible through 
dated Chinese manuscripts found in the 
same places Considering that (he oldest 
manuscripts of Nepal are not older than the 
11th century A D the importance of the 
Turkestan docaments will be easily under 
stood 

The characters the fragments are written 
in are vatioos Lharo«thi, BrShmi a Syriac 
alphabet, the so called Estrangelo but in a 
modified form farther Tibetan Mongolian 
Chinese, and the Tangutian tjpe which we 
c&nnot yet read to Say Ihongh the con* 
tents of the manuscripts written in this 
character are known , also the old Turkish 


Rune type is represented This strange 
character was already known from the in- 
scriptions of Urkhon and Jenissei and was 
deciphered some thirty years ago by V 
Thomsen of Copenhagen 

The mannscript documents are by no 
means the only ones which made Chinese 
Turkestan famous m the world of scholars 
The atch"Dological remains ate of no smaller 
importance and interest, and illastrata 
the manuscripts iividly The marvellous 
resnitsof the exploring expeditions of Sir 
Marc Anrel Stein show very intuitively the 
rich forms of Bnddhist life As regards this, 
perhaps the Cate of the Thousand Buddhas 
( Cbien fo tnag ) to the South East of Tun- 
linang, mast take the first place There are 
colossal etocco images of the TathSgata, snr- 
rounded by smaller deities and very numer- 
ous wall paintings executed lu tempera An 
inscription found here and dated A D 608 
slates that the earliest establishment of a 
Buddhist sanctuary was made in the year 
}66 Also the famous caves along the rfiya 
river, of Idyqut shahri (near Tarfan) and other 
places contain \ast materials of stucco 
images and paintings A great part of all 
these remains are reproduced and described 
in the large and magnificently got np books 
of Prof Gruenwedel, and Prot von Le Coq, 
and Sir Marc Anrel Stein 

They form exquisite illustrations not only 
to the literary discoveries themselves but also 
to the inestimable accounts cf travels, which 
have come down to us from the Chinese 
pilgrims, espeotally Hiuen-Tsiang 
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By a b RiMAN miA AYYAE 

I N India, the land of mysticism and 
philosophy and the cradle of many 
creeds, religious architecture has had 
a far more important place assigned to her 
m artistic evolution than her secnlar sister 
which has had to conteot herself with a 
secondary role, folio iing closely at the 
heels ot her influential elder in style 
and expression , and it is to this religious 


B A, StPBKivTEVDENT OF Archaeology 

inspiration that has so powerfully affected 
Indian archileclure and sculpture that we 
owe the magnificent heritage of exoava 
tions at Ajaota, Elepbanta, Ellora and other 
places In South India also, the histor^ 
of architecture has repealed itself and the 
religions woti/ has had to account for many 
of the fine edifices that still stand as mute 
monuments of India’s former achievements 



Ilock <-ut Cn\e at ks 
as to the proper pillar strength necessirj to 
support the enormoas load of solid granite 
awe but with increased experience nod 
training the southern craftsmen etolved in 
the succeeding styles of caie ten pies at 
Mahamallapnram (Chingleput District well 
designed pillars ( probably after wooden 
models) which though they m ssed tie 
antique architectural effect and stil li ty of 
the earlier type were decidedly of greater 
elegance and of letter proportions Tie 
rectangular hall in front of the sanct larr 
sometimes contains one or more panels of 
excellent sculpture representing so no 
Pntinio the ne Saira or ^ aishmn without 
any great distinction The central shrine 
in the excai-ations of MahcndraTirman s 
time 13 a square chamber with plain undeco 
rated walls enshrining i cylindrical /i jn 
hewn oat of the rock with a /oin of 

the usual type Two harainla^ guard its 
entrance stand ng m a niche one on either 
side on ll e doorway and leaning on a 
s Ulster looking lladgeon, his staff of office 


jDi T itaai ore &late 

n e door ol tl is 1 all of the cave is raised a 
few f<ei above the natural ground level and 
IS reached by a H gl t of three or four rock 
c t steps and the central si nne is a>»^ain 
si ghtl) more elevated than this hall " Jn 
front the t\a feet wide verandah is generally 
el altered by a heavy projecting cornice 
moilding aUo cit o it of the rook, either 
plain or decorated avith the dormer avmdow 
ornament Th s id short is a typical ex 
pvation of the great ’Mahendravarman s 

T^e Kaviy ir cave presents n any points of 
similarity to the early type of caves des 
cribed aboie In common with the genera 
lity of lallava excavations of Jfahendra 
aarinans t me tl is cave las the us lal 
orientitionof a Siias shri. e its entrance 
faci g west the direct on of the sett ng sun 
and tl p cave has tl erefore been scooped o t 
in tie eastern ot two raassne 1 out lers 
fronti g each other and separated bj a 
J”irenearly 1 > feet wide on the a ui mit of a 
low hillock of a frmi le variety of rock and 


no 
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debris, that raises its head above the sur- 
rounding cocoanut plantations, half a mile 
to the north of the principal Siva temple 
of the village The rock is of a coarse 
texture and the caae and the sculptures m 
it haae, therefore easily lent themselves to 
decay on account both of age and 
weatlier The wall surfaces and other por 
tions have not been dressed with precision 
and neatness as in the case of oxca\ation3 in 
closer grained trap rock iiie floor of the 
cave IS a few fett above the natural ground 
level and is approached by a flight of three 
crude steps hollowed out of the rook itself 
In front, IS a narrow verandah 2i feet wide, 
unprotected by the usual convex cornice 
moulding m stone and two open grooves 
have, therefore, been cut at the ends of the 
top to receive perhaps a long wooden beam 
spanning the width of the cave, from which 
a temporary sunshade could be projected in 
timber or other cheaper material llie cave 
IS 19 feet 8 inches broad and 81 feet high 
Two pillars 8 feet 8 inches in heightdivide 
the breadth of the cave into three openings, 
two of which are each 5 feet broad, while 
that on the proper right is slightly smaller 
being only 4 feet 8 iiicnes llio two pillars 
ate of the early ‘Pallava cave type but their 
bottom and top portions do not form perfect 
cubes as the pillars slightly taper upwards 
The top block measures 1 foot 7 inches 
by 2 feet 2 inches and is 1 foot 4 inches in 
height, while the bottom portion is slightly 
bigger in dimensions being 1 foot 10 inches 
by 2 feet 2 inches and 2 feet 10 inolies m 
height The octagonal shaft is ? feet 3 
inches long and its facets vary from 7 inches 

tix ^ VNv 

which surmount these pillars are 2 feet 
3 inches high and their ends which are 
turned upwards are decorated with a slight 
variant of the usual roll ornament in 
horizontal rows To balance the view of 
the facade there are two pilasters at either 
extremity of the opening, the one on tl e 
proper right being 8 inches in projection 
and the other nearly 10 inches 

The central shrine is a square chamber 
measuring 8 feet each side and has a lerel 
celling whose height is slightly less than 
that of the other portions of the cave It 
13 absolutely devoid of ornamentation and 
in its centre a cjlmQncal rock cut 
yoni pedestal is a separate 
it through its socket 


Tho door jamhs and sill of tho entrance 
appear to have been replaced at a later date 
after the original portions of the rook cut 
entrance had perhaps deteriorated 



Dvarapala in tl e Nicl e to tl o Left of the 
Fotranee t> U e Cvvo 

The rectangiihr hall in front of this 
Bvnetum measures 19 feet 8 inches by 5 feet 
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and contains one on either tide of tl e 
doorway, two inches C feet 5 inches broad 
and 6 feet 3 inches high mounted on 2 feet 
high pedestals of the ordinary variety 
containing three rows of plain band oma 
ment The niches are Hanied by pilasters 
each 11 inbbes broad and 6 feet d inches 
high, which snpport at tlieir tops doable 
brackets sarmonnted by a plain architrare 
contignons to the ceiling The niche to 
the left of the entrance contains a life sire 
figure of a DrSrapala, who is limb for limb 
a replica of the door keeper guarding the 
entrance at the left in the ifahendrararman 
cave at Trichinopol} His head-dress is tall 
and conical and from beneath it his locks 
fall in picturesque cnrls on his shoulders He 
leans with an aggressive attitude on a 
formidable clnb round w) ich a cobra has 
entwined itself He wears no jnjt jnrta 
and the ornaments that adorn him are the 
harnalimdala, the hrtnmUld the iidarabanUn 
th,e bahurafo^a and the nntsutm The cor 
responding figure in the other panel is not 
a daphcate of this door keeper as one would 
expect to find but cots quite a different 
pose Be has hia hands crossed across bis 
ureast and stands with head slightly bent 
la ft respectfal attitade of attention He 
Wears his hair in a tangled mass knotted 
in the middle (jatamal tla) and the on a 
menu that decorate bis person are tie 
same as those of his comrade on bisriglt 
Bat though he does not wield tie cab tie 
insignia of 1 is cnlling as gatekeeper le 
has to be identified as sn^ lu as much 
as these personages are always represei ted 
in pairs in front of Sira and ^ ishnn temples 
Both these cl amherlains are tall, well knit 
figures w th only two muscular hands— an 
anatomical feature characteristic of early 
sculptures 

The northern and southern wmga of th s 
hall also contain respectively a well e-ecnted 
image of Gauesa with four bauds aud a ataod 
ing 1 fe-size figure of a bearded man It 
may be noted that a sitn lar rock-cat Siva 
temple at ArittSipatti m the Mcltlr taink of 
the Madura D strict also contains an image of 
Ganeaa m one wing of the porch in front of 
the garlkagrtlia As for the individoal with 
the peaked beard bis identity cannot well 
be established in the absence of any elncida 
tory labels or inscriptions m the cave itself 
He wears his hair in the top-knot fashion 
peculiar to the west coast and his pendnlons 
“it— S 



DvarapaH in the 'hiche to the R ght of the 
Entrance to tl e Caro 

ears wl tch are muol damaged show indtca 
tioDS of 1 aiing once been decorated witl ear 
rings He has no j<ij ojaitta and wears 
onl^ a lower clotl hanging up to his shins 
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Ai llniftfco in 0 e W 1 „ of tl e I orel of tl e Ca»e 
Mtl ortlodox node His fet t nrn 1 roUr 
olT nt tl p insteir, on acco ii t of tlip dicoi ipo 
Bition of tl p coatbi grai! ed rocJ. He keep, 
lis arns akimbo and 1 is left hand wlicli 

L^A* *, .’"C Jig like SMsel 

VI itl an or-il I ody a long atopp red neck and 
a short thick spout Tl 1. si aj 0 of tl is vessel 


IS pecnljj.r unlike that of its modern counter 
part the gindi the popular utensil in every 
West Coast household and reminds one cun 
ously of a Greek vase or a Alughal hiikka 
with which specimens it could never have 
had any aftinitj, howeaer As the image 
represented cannot be that of any divinity 
known to Iconography it may be presumed 
that it stands foi a portrait statue of perhaps 
the author of the cave itself , b it the ques 
tion as to who and what 1 e was is a poser 
for the solution of which, the cave furnishes 
no clue whatever, except that from the gene 
ral appearance and style of the excavation 
one may not be far wrong in assigning it to 
the 8th centurj A D or thereabouts 

In this connection it is uortliy of coiisi 
deration that stone ep graphs of Chera kings 
are not found to tie south of Timvalla 
and that even tl e neighbouring temples at 
Peruneyil and TirukkadittSnam, which are 
struct rat monuments of the circular teiara 
type peculiar to Lerala contain inscriptions* 
of BhSskara Ravivarmanof tlieeiidof the 10th 
century A D , while the Siva temple at 
L,aviyur itself, another notable example of 
the same type contains two stone recordst 
dated so early as K. 0 I 1 40ol and 40 j2 »c, 
A D 9)0 51 The cave temple can, there 
fore ! e presumed to 1 ave come into exist 
ence during Cl era rule at some date prior 
to this later limit Popular tradition, 1 ere 
as elsewl ere, attributes its construction to 
8 pernatural agency and one such jam, 
an obvious copj of tie mjth current at 
RSmcsvnrnm regarding an identical 
incident actually derives the name of tl e 
village Kn\ ij nr from Rapi tie tnonkej god 
( llanuman ) who is stated to have installed 
a Unga and constructed a temple here for 
1 IS master s worship Instances of similar 
fanciful derivations of place names are not 
rare in stt ala p irS las but it is extremely 
doubtful if Rama ever paid a visit to KovijQr 
in his southern peregrinations and requisl 
tioned his aide de camp to bring a I uga for 
his worship at that particular place A 
rational explanation for the origin and 
dale of the cave will be to suggest that it 
nos excavated on tie design of similar 
caves existing elsewhere in the Trichy and 

• J'ratu eort Arthncological Smeg ^ ol If 
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Madara l^istncU, with winch inodHis the 
sculptor of the Kaviyiir ca\B most haxe been 
familiar The I’allava king Mahendra\ trman 
I, himself claims to ha^e ^'anqol3hed the 
Chtras and if this is not a mare boast. 
It wiU mean that this conKict may ha\e 
served as an occasion for the knowled"e 
of cave architectnre of the Paliava style 
to^dlter into the Cli»ra country It may 
also be noted that the Nrtsimha cave« 
temple at Anamalai in the Madara District 
came into existence in 770 A D , excavated 
as It was by a minister of the Paiid>a king 
JatiK ParSntaka* and that the monolithic cave 
called the AdiycndraA ishncgrihat in the 

• Lf grapfii t Inliea Vol VI[I, p 31P 

t Jfa>7ru« Epigrtifhical /’•'j* rt for I'XtiO, 
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Pallava-Grantha inscription at NSinakkal 
( Salem District) nithm the old CliLn domi- 
nions IS belitved to hale been constructed 
by an earl^ AdigaimSn chief bv aooiittlie 
end of the 8tli century Anotlier rock cut 
cava nearer home is the one at 'liru- 
nindiLkarai*' iiithin the Travancore State, 
whose age has been tentatnely fixed as 
the latter half of the 8th century on palaeo- 
graphical considerations of tlie early Vat- 
telutta record engraved on a pillar therein 
Irom all these premises, the Kaiiyur cave 
can also be assigned to the latter half of 
the 8th century if not earlier , although a 
temptation to giie it a slightly earlier age 
IS justifiable from its close resemblance to 
early Paliava work 

• Tcasancort Vrehacylo gical benes, Vol III. 
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THE FLOODS IF SOUTH KANARA 

nr S R SlUltM<\ fur k llw m ii, Mmi 


S OLTH kanara is a beastifal littU trad of 
conutry on the West Coast of India sooth 
of the Bombay Presidency an t north of 
Malabar, enclosed between the Western Ghaots 
and the Arabian Sea The whole district which 
IS nowhere longer than 150 miles and broader 
than ii 50 miles, is intersected by many big and 
small risers some of which become mere dry 
beds of sand, dunag the hot season from March 
to Jane Easily foidable during summer, they 
present a totally different aspect from Jane to 
September, when water begins to rash down ti e 
Chants in gashing torrents A little rontinnoos 
raining easily pats these rivers in floods and 
makes them iiiandalo the neighbonnog fields 
which draw their fertility from them lo fact 
the nsnal floods add more to the richness of the 
rice and sngar-cane crops rather than harm them 
III any way Our farmers are genenClIy nsel to 
tliese, and that makes them cureless as to little 
increases lu the rise of the water abvie the 
nsnal level 

Some of the larger among these rivers arc 
stndded with small islands known as 'Ah/iis, 
and ^11 of tliese are inhabited and well coUivated 
The} are generally converted into beantifnl 
cocoannt groies surrounding a few ^>.sddy 


Helds scattere 1 here an 1 there These yiel 1 a 
produce laige eiiuu^li to tiiihle a middle class 
tau ily t live in consideiahle opulence and 
lieu 0 tliey choose to posses* a strip of Ian 1 m 

tie middlo of a river taking all tl e risk of the 

annual flool Afaiiy had built big houses on 
these in f r» spending thousand of rupees 

Dot ihe until and tie tenth of Julylast 
bronght a terrible shock to these contented an! 
happy folk Particularly at kallmnpnr which 
I well remember was described by two Italian 
Missionaries while wo were crossing that 1 eanti 
fal river together as remimlin„ them of \ eniee 
and oti cr Italian scenes the first catastroplie dealt 
soch a Wow that it was really Jmnl to recover 
from It The water began to rue from the night 
of the ninth hut the people unaccustomed to des 
trnilivyfloodsof such magnitude took it as an 
usual occurrence After li onthesuceeedin-- 
day the annual flood level was exceeded and an 
alarm was soon raueil A few lints fall, an I 
their inmates earned whatever tl ey could save 
to their neig! bonnng landlord s 1 onse- Within 
a cunple of hours by tie evening even these 
last named crumble I to their found itions an! 
thonsauU of people were left altogether help 
lexe ant without si elter It was with tie 
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cleaml no oao voaU le\l vi\ o or o! t\ 1 At taste 
orses tFiej were Tlie sndJennesa wtth which 
tbe floods appeared an 1 tho pccol ar natnre of 
tl e sorronndiD" country male llantwal a !»ii'*er 
OQs place all the people enclo«e<l Ln nateronnil 
8»li.9 could finl no way ot escape nut 1 a few 
days after hen t went U ere on tl e ‘•th ins 
tant two days after the disaster a considerable 
part of tleway was still underwater andtlc 
rtad toBantwal wild is sixteen miles »» lengU 
was acce«siblely a hackney carriage only for 
fi\e miles The rest of tie real was breached 



Cloth Distribution to Christians at Kalbanpui 
by Sir Kagal \ amau 1 ai 



Cloth D stnbut on at Kali a pur by Mr 
Kagal % auiao Pai 

at seseral places an! most of it was crossed by 
boat All round was a \ast and glassr espaj «e 
of water and wherever I tamed tny ejestlere 
were rums of houses anl lots Carcasses of 
dead animals w th 1 loated bell es coni 1 be seen 
floating down the current as well as dark lugs of 
wofxl ns ng now and again above the madly 
rushing water 
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The way, -I and mj companions traversed, 
had prepared us fir the sif’hts we were to see 
when we reached Bantwal, hut the actnality 
pro\ed far more shocking than all the horrors we 
had imagined I have already drawn the picture 
as best 1 could, hat I cannot help again coufes 
sing mj inability to paint the reality in 
wonls 

Panemangalore lies on the < pposite side of 
Bantwal with a long road bridge spanning the 
Netraiati ruer and connecting the two towns 
together Both the places are now m complete 
rams with the creeption oi half a dorcn bnild 
mgs 8ar\iving m each, and these prrned the 
saUation of the thousands who saved themselves, 
especially as the floods appeared during day time 
In the photograph in wuch there are only three 
men standing anions '1'® ruins the man with 
the beard standing in the middle, is a Mossal 
man National Volunteer wlio alone saied f>2 
lives mostly of helpless women and children in 
Bintwal nhen the floods were rising Other 
heroes there were, both in Bautwal and else 
where, the silent acknowledgement of whose noble 
eervices are indelibly carved into the hearts of 
the victims they saved 

The story of Uppinangady and Veuoor was 
not less ghastly than that o! Bantwal and 
Fanemsngalorc, bnt I haie not the heart to 
rapeat the stekemog tale of woe ^Utigalore it 
self was not free from these floods, as well as 
Barkur in Udtpi Taluk Bolar, Rulur, Ullal 
Gnrpar, anl Jeppoo are some of the vilUgcs 
round aboutMangalore n Inch hai e borne the haxoe 
of the floods, anl relict depots have now been 
opened at all these places The destruction 
would linve been far greater bat for the kindly 


opening of the new bar at two or three places by 
the sheer force of water 

In nil there are 2G relief centres in ^ 
xvholc District where no less than 12,000 
refugees are being atteiidetl to at present 
They have been gixen tlotbes, and nee is being 
doled out to them daily The daily expenditore 
for ncc and medical aid, etc , comes to rnpee^ 
eight Iinndreil Bnt this kind of relief cannot 
bo continued for long The total number of 
people rendered houseless is computed at nO 
small a figure than 4^,000, and bousing thee® 
people must be the most substantial form of 
relief to be given Taxes may have to be re* 
mitted on account of the loss sustained m crop^ 
and other prodnee Co operative societies have 
to be started where no such societies exist at 
prcaent Agricultural and housing loans have 
to be provided and the utmost efiofts should bO 
made to rehabilitate the old centres of trade 
now shatteml on account of the floods But 
nlthouga snch floods are very uncommon and 
their recent maguitnde is said to be even unheanl 
of by the oldest men alive m South Kanara, care 
should be taken to locate the new towns of 
Bantwal, Panemangalore, Uppinangady and 
Venoor at much safer heights The river side 
cannot be forsaken for trade purposes, but the 
mam parts of the new tow ns should lie on the 
neighbouring lulls 

This work of reconstruction will continue foV 
many months to come and the lion’s share of 
help to be given m this shape must be borne by 
G<«vernmont, evcitas the utmost elTort is being 
made by the non ofTieial relief committees, at 
present, m onler to make the immediate distress 
cau'xd by the floods as lightly felt by the people 
as possible 


EUROPE AND ASIA 

K I’AXIKKAR, M A (OxoN ), Rmtok, SwAn.UTA, 3 Iapkv<! 


S O long ago ns the first decade o! the last 
century, the poet Slielley, writing on ft 
Philosophic A low of Reform, had thrse 
prophetic words 

“Jlany native Inliana have acquired, it i« 
said, a competent knoRle<lge iit the arts anl 
philosophj of Poropc, and liixke mil linme 
and lloQsseno are familiarlr talked of in 
llrabrainical circles lint the thing to be aoegl t 
>• that they shoal I os they would if ticy were 


frei. attain to a system of arts and literature of 
Uieir own ' 

The long shadow of the West was already 
falling on the culture of India equally vvitn 
«ie other nations m the Fast In India the 
Oovtrnmint had based their polic} on a 
supposed ideiilily of cnltBral interests be- 
tween the Faropean and the Indian and in 

that sense had deliberately tried to hasten 
the process of dissolution which their mere 
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contact was snfllcient to start Bat even if 
the Anglo-Indian system of education and 
all the other methods for Earopeanistng the 
Eastern mind had not been elaborated, the 
shadow of the AV est would have slowly 
lengthened itself, as it has done in other 
places like Eg}*pt, Asia Minor and Persia 
^'^llen two Siileretit, and to some extent, 
exclnsire cirihsations meet, a mutual ad- 
justment would no doubt take place as & 
matter of action and reaction] but when one 
of them gams also a political ascendency and 
the other is forced to fight for existence in) 
Its own native lands, certain foreign elements 
necessary for the fight are accepted and 
assimilated, tending thereby on occasioas 
even to underiaine the roots of the older 
system Tina is a historical fact which 
could be pro^d from almost all known 
instances of prolonged cultural conflict 
During the great war one of the most re 
markable facts was tbe traaforinatiou ot the 
allied states to the nulicary model of 
German} niaiol} in order to fight the enemy 
In the same way civilised nations that have 
beoomeeubjeetto Europe have had to * \Ve»t- 
ernise” not m tbe interests of culture or by 
an appreciation of ultimate ^mlues but purely 
for the sake of defcndicg tliem<el\es against 
Europe 

As the result of this lofiaeoce of the \\est 
there has been taking place in Asia a gone 
ral process o! dissolution of an important 
nature 'this has been noticed by observers 
everywhere ISfr Bertrand Itussell has 
noticed the fact in Chum and put it down to 
be the cause of the present duorgaaisatioo 
of Chinese society Qo noticed that tbe 
vigorous cultural onslaiisht of Europe has to 
some extent shaken the root beliefs of 
Chinese civilisation without snbstiCuting any- 
thing ID their pUce In accepting the 
banking system, the political pnne pies sad 
commercial code of Europe, China has aUo, 
though unwittingly, taken from Europe its 
principles of social organisation 

In India also the kl est has for n long 
tune cast ati erer-lengthcning shadow an 
national life Its effects have been more 
visible theta than in any other eastern 
country Educated men who aspired to bu 
leaders of society and thought, twenty Tears 
ago oateutationsly cost aside their InJian 
character In dross, la manner, m forms of 
thought and expression, m literary and art- 
istic activities, m fact m almost all aspects 
54— C 


of national life the attempt was to westernise 
The cultural traditions of the past were 
completely forgotten Our nniversities 
turned ont >ear by year thousands of joung 
men, ardent worshippers at the gate not 
only of Western knowledge but also of western 
ideas of social life and cultnre They would 
abolisli all and begin with a clean slate. 
True, during the last few years there has 
been a reaction from this, but in essentials 
we are still westtniised Without being 
consciously aware of it, onr thought is domi- 
nated by the West Bating it with all our 
heart, we may not yet get away from it Tlie 
ineagrest analysis of the political and social 
life of modern India wonld proi e this 

Dodeniably the most dominating feature 
in Indian life to day is the idea of PoUtieal 
uaUotuxltsin This works itself out m its 
external aspect in a suspicion, distruiit and 
even a dislike of foreigners In China it is 
the ‘foreign devil”! In India it is the 
I tdfiht Tilfkha There IS an undercurrent 
of violent suspicion against oil foreigners in 
Asia as a whole which would uot be ex- 
plained by the mere fear of financial and 
industrial exploitation It should be re- 
membered that this aggressive political 
nationalism was not a feature of Asiatio life 
The foreiguers were treated with eoartesy 
and respect and were generally in all Asiatic 
conntries allowed to live under their own 
laws and customs The Jews who came to 
India were given all the privileges of a high 
caste commuDitv So were the Christians, 
Parsis and others who came to settle down 
ID indta 111 fact a study of the grants 
given to these refugees will show how the 
Indian ideal differed from tbe Western Q.he 
Jewish community in Cochin vraa given 
rights of communal organisation and solf- 
governmeiit and all the marks belonging to 
the higuer castes in the country The Parsis 
m Gujarat were also allowed to live their 
own life Not only was this the case in 
Indiaalone In Turkey the Christians were al- 
lowed to live a peaceful life free from religious 
persecation and without any attempt at Tur 
kification or prosely tisation into Islam 
baltan Mahommed the conqneroriilter taking 
Goostautinop'e gave orders himself for the 
election of the Greek patriarch and hiscon- 
secntion with all the ocenstomed rights 
The Sultan also gave a solemn guarantee for 
alt the r ghts and immunit es of the church, 
and complete freedom of worship was accorded 
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to the Greek Christians More than this, 
Europeans who traded with lurlcoy weie 
allowed tolue under their own laws by a 
8} stem which has now come to be known as 
Capitulations The empire of Sultan Sulei- 
man the Magnificent could not have “capitu- 
lated ' aoluntanly to the broken power of 
t rance whose king was actually a prisoner 
at Madrid supplicating for help against hih 
imperial enemy at that time Even a I rench 
writer describes it as a '‘concession” The 
I ranks were welcomed and then trade inter- 
ests were guaranteed and protected The 
^ine, moieor less, was the case witli the 
European factors m India In China and 
Japan also this spiut of toleration and trust 
13 seen at the beginning of Taropean lela 
tions In China the Portuguese aotnall^ beiran 
by carrying fire and swoid into the peaceful 
territories ruled bj the Son of Heaven 
w^« rerdinand Andrada 

was m 1510 allowed to trade and establish 

'Th 0 comlool ol tlio fore.-nen Ini U™ 
infamous 1 hoy outraged overylaw an I eet tho 

feelings of the people at defanco They refused 

occasion they sent an ariuetl force into tU 

neighbouring Milage and plundered the natives 

carrying off numbers of women and young girl« 
By such acts tlin name of tlio foreigner 
came to 1,8 Imted m Cl.ma andthenutl.orVa 
I,!® ’“’P"''"’ O" foreigners 

In Japan also the foreigners were welTOined 
during the early days of tlieir relations 

' VTi H"*.'!? fo's'Eners is of interest, 
sliowing that the idea of an oaohisiro aed 
unitary nationalitj was absent in the Fast 
The theory of the Slate ha-ring only one 

nlflee"! Tl ‘''= ™ct of medieval 

imlitical theory ivas not aocepled in non- 
I'nropean oonntrie, I„ E„ro?o it led ?o 
sneh episodes ns tho ernsede* against tho 
Alblpnsies, the eip„l„o„ of tho Moors the 
annihilation of the Lollards and the tuo 
centuries of religions war, ” 

time in Tnrley, m India and ,n China men 
jirofessmg maev dilTor.et rol,g,„,„ „ ™ 
living m conipmtA harmony Of all t 1 >n 
aggress,, ■’ and half t,„„ idea, that ha„ cart 

nnitarj, evclnsiio intionalit, has l,en the 


most banbful The mutual massacres of 
Greeks And Tuiks, of Turks and AimenianS, 
tha anti foreign feeling in China and India 
are all tho result of this It is j a reaction of 
Western impennlisin 

Closely associated with this idea is the 
feeling of loligioas intolerance We noticed 
how religious toleration was the normality m 
pre I uropean times in Asia But with the 
aggresauB propaganda of the missionaries 
and the utilisation of religion for the purpose 
of poht^ics, this feeling of intolerance has 
broken oat in a \oiy marked degree m 
Asiatic countries also It is n significant fact 
that 1 1 earlier times tho hostility between 
Islam and Hinduism was sought to be bridged 
by e3nthesi3 bko Sikhism and Kabir Panth, 
while to day it takes the foim of aggressive 
organisations like Arya Samaj on the side of 
tho Hindus and Ahmadias on the side of the 
Mussalroans Elsewheio also tins religious 
intolerance Ins taken very definite forms 
The organisation of a ponertul fnfterntty 
III e the bennussi, which has its head— 
quarters in the inaccessible deserts of the 
Sahara but which controls the spiritual life 
of millions of Mussulmans in all countries by 
a network of secret oiganisations, is perhaps 
the most ontstanding ptample of this 

In Japan also this tendency is becoming 
more and more visible A telegram some lime 
ago informed the world that the Buddhist 
hierarchy of the Empire had organised a 
nation wide agitation against the proposal to 
^en diplomatic negotiations with the 
Catholic Clmich Everywhere an intense 
^bgioiis intolerance in the true spirit of 
European nationalism wliicli tends to inter- 
pret even religion, ideas and eti ica m terms 
of nationaht;, is visible in the Fast Tins is 
where tha shadow of tho West has leng- 
thened and deepened most 
j If jn the more vigorous communitits an 
intensification of rnoial ideas m the terms of 
t lo national ego has been the most important 
characteristic of this conquest by the AVest, 
there 13 sxifficmnt oMdence that at least in 
limited and isolated areas, like Ceylon, to 
some rxt( nt in Rnrma and in Persia, n process 
rfde rncination has been tho outcome of the 
intact with tlu West So acute and sym- 
jathotic an observer ns Mr C I Andrews, 
of articles which he 
r V., lately (o tlio Straroji/a newspaper 

rLtI"'*"''''’ widespread, and m 

} n iiniveranl, phenomenon with deep 
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S6rrow It appeired to him tliit under the 
infiaence of \se8teTn life, Cey\on has losi her 
own soul Her religion, her national ciiltnri, 
her social life, haae all become cheap and 
tawdry imitations ol London ’ind'Pans, a 
little better than * black life in Africa * and 
a great deal worse than eien the Creole 
Couimnnities in the U & A 
i \\ hat IS often forgotten and needs 
constant emphasis is the fact that both the 
extreme Vacial and national feeling which is 
responsible for social 'intolerance and 
Teligvons bigotry as well as the denalionalwed 
feystem Mhich forgets its dwn soul in the 
elaboration of the externals of a foreign 
cnltore are equally the resalts of this nnsecn 
domination of western ideas No wonder 
that from the point of new of international 
relations, the effects of this works ont inn 
sicious circle Ihe western nations consider 


on the one hand that the orientals are anoiri> 
liaed b-\tbatian«, intolerant, suspicious and 
without the sense of international solidarity , 
on the other, that they are de racines with' 
out their culture and civilisation, depending 
upon the second hand ideas of the ^Vest, 
forgetting that both of these contradictory 
phenomena are mainly due to their own 
influence Until the contactof nations result- 
ing from the political domination of one 
civilisation over the rest is replaced by the 
collaboration of intellectuals working for a 
contact of ti% ihsation on an etjual ba»J5, this 
mast Datnrally be the result Tliere is no 
nay oat of it 'ilie hast mil look upon 
Furope as concerned mainly with the e\pmi- 
tation of weaker peoples, while the A\est 
will continue to regard the orientals as 
barbarous and iincivili'ed 


REPRESENTATION OP MINORITIES 


T he VivLl m </ DfiniKrofy—lU* £ymnnj\f 
l\< Majoulj — 'llaprollem o£ miU'iUiee 
ia (he outstanding problem in (be (heory 
and practice of a (lemoeratie couatilntioii. eervml 
in interest ami importaucc uni/ to tbo problem 
ui deviain,^ cbccks on the aliniluto irixspoii&ibil 
ity of tl o will of tbe luajorit/ lU such A coimti 
totiou 

Jfni riti s f 0/ iium or Intti'-ft r r/D lom 
itinimf Mnionlies of opinion or of 

interest, eecb as wc m ly 1 aic in » PsrIniTnci t 
ary Assembly or » Coniuionwcil an loweiir, 
to be dislingnisl ed from tninorit esfor cct int,) 
ilivi led from one atiotl er ^ imrassaUe Iwmeri 
Tbe former arc locilental to tl « eiolotion of 
opinvon or tbe consrilHlation o! interests, aai aro 
so far normal aiiJ necessary It is true t) at 
under the prevailinjj electoral melhodi all mino- 
rities tend to te under teprescoted and majon 
ties oi-cr-rtprcsenteil m rrojorlion to llcir 
rtlatiTO strcnglbs— 11 e results of tl e last Pari » 
meutary tlcelions in Cnat 1 ntain tin an illo 
tration to I and— but in tl o case ol miin riles cf 
Opinion or interest, a minority of to-day hopes 
to las t! ® majoritv of to-niomrw by pit pt^ai tla 
and iiiflneiice And prvpcttioinl rcpTv*entalu>n 
will p}Ye tl em the e I aree of securing as lancb 
pclilicnl acinht c yee > Ij in rotfiny »*« sinl-', 


IS IS (Iteir duo on tl c Liisia of numbers (or of 
tie other ekmonts tbit enter into tLofraiiclu»e) 
Itnl exclusivo minorities (or sections), on a 
religions ethnic or comiaanal basis, such as we 
hnl III «o many liidijii Provinces, prc'-ent a far 

mure JiCcoU problem 

ilt rttn» frott I)ftreff out 

1 nrfivt The faiictioa or interest 

groups are fluent an I Raid, and form no iiiqi-' 
nnitiK lyirn , no independent centres of tbo 
citizeus i yalty or nllc„unee, conftictiig with 
the gruntli of tl c uctioDil sentiment or with a 
sooseol tie commons ell They will work for 
ce-ep>.retiun and soliJnritj , Ijcc in«e societv is the 
rumu on centre of reference and of ori{,iu' for all 
tbe-'e tunclions 

Cwm ai Uilj Vin r fjc» i,i /, f, t —Qn ti e other 
haid, tbe commonil es are so many independent 
at d on,^inal centre* Tl ere are eon erit« of 
(TccdsButi custons that sunder A remposila 
twtwnalily ( or a miied ra licle > of the Indian 
stocks rei not prow up in tl e absence of fusion 
1 V mat«i„ fur tiijce^natton Tl e anti res 
pvlcgi*t wlo calls tbe Indian • 1 omo dessidens, ’ 
tbodiviliug faiidtniul divuMl ) man does uct 
speak wrtHut 11 o KoV Tl is is i.ol all There 
are 1 Peift systems of nal law and v,al 
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tlieso should bo represented rts such in CTcry law 

body •which may by its acts affect the 
personal lair and status 

T/jfl Demon i/or ■/’ro^fdjoii — The demand for 
the protection of minorities ( lYhat constitutes a 
minority will be considered presently ) is there 
fore not to be brushed usidc as the ontcome of 
crass seldsliiiess or base feai It is of the same 
origin ( and character ) as the protection winch 
Nationalists demand for nascent or infant indus 
tries in the economic sphere, and tho answer to 
the demand must be the same There is a false 
protection and n trne, and much discrimination 
IS necessary so that the roam body ( tho con 
Burners or tjio commonweal ) may not be injarcd, 
and tie protected weakling may not itself bo 
doomed to parasitism or pauperisation The gain 
of one IS tho gam of both, the loss of one is the 
loss of botli 

Protection — True and Fal$e 
Majority Rifle— iln AliJing Fad — Tho rule 
of the majority has come to stay Whether an 
oligarchy, an aristocracj , or any other form of 
minority rule, ought not be better, is no longer, 
the question Legislation ( and odcnmistration ) 
must be geverned by the collective will, winch, 
if ascertained on tho democratic principle, wiU 
be the will of tho majority A miuonly is a 
minority and the position cannot be reversed 
under represeotatne Government No donbt, 
even a communal minority may grow m voting 
strength, in tho absence of omiersal adult 
suffrage, by adjustTnents of (or to ) the fr»n 
chUo, and even tho laws of population may come 
to the rescue (asm the case of Malomedans 
tind Christiaus lersni Hindus in India ) 

DuLc, Feme Uct — It would bo no remedy to 
* plant a minority or mni 9 ntic.s pcrpctnally lo a 
stroiigboll from winch they can overthrow or 
snccessfullyobatruct tfao will of the majority 
It QU^iirch^ w wa ro.’swil^ , w.avUjft’c va 
tnal class war and conflict 

Q csfioiKiMs Vc/So 0/ JZeprese — Any 

mcUioils of roprcsontatiou which aiming at the 
protection of the mmoritj, perpetually breel ( or 
ttcccntaato I strife, or widen and stcrcotjpo Iho 
clcav ifC, are bud for llio State as n whole, 
and bad lor tho minority itself which, however 
represented and oven over rcprosonteil, will, so 
far as It IS a slandin!; minority, mvitibly go to 
tho wall un ler the rule of tho majority, m n 
fight n oiifmncc 

OjiKiuiiRf to C liaiii Jfc/7*oi7* —Among the 
instances of questionable methods nn> tho 
following — 

(1) Vsclaauo ccmmwual electonitce — 
l>atnrolly tins -woull go along with communal 
candidates for such rloctorates, even if this 
ahonl 1 not he prescribe 1 os it is vhvtona that a 


candidate of an alien compinnity pan hardly liop<? 
to woo such a constituency with success 

tVe are against coraranual electorates Sotufl 
of ns tlnnk. that once this cleavage is introducecif 
it would \ery soon enter into alliance with those 
passions “tho greed of material gam and tho fear’ 
of material loss ’ which, deep m tho breast, in 
every community, slnvo against the moK 
generous impulses of common fellowship and 
disinterested sharing, and the result would be a 
perpetual social war ( under the name of an 
armed peace or armed neutrallitj ) on the usual 
plea of an effective preparedness > 

It may be compared to the outbreak of a 
‘fungoid,’ a cancerous growth that would send 
its offshoots into all tho social tissues, presently 
breaking ont in local bodies, in chartered cor 
porations like the Universities, in .nur^rics of 
the coming genemtion like Schools and Colleges^ 
m the civil services and bureaux, and finally, 
the organisation Of iiulustries’ Examples? 
Examples are always invidious, and someltinei 
unnecessary 

( 2) RtsoTving seats for comtaunal candi 
dales in plural conslitncueies but witli a general 
electoral roll 

If tho preceding alternative would create 
squaws within squares, and circles witluii circles* 
this would create a system of eccenincs and epi 
cycles tagged on to the central wheel Aud sb 
to no purpose, because a communal candidate sd 
elected would often be communal only m name 

Doth these schemes of political organ^ 
isation would imply a reversion to the biolw 
ically inferior typo of tho compound or 
morphous’ orgonism and will hav e scarcely any 
survival value ( or chance ) m the politidal world 
of to day, iii the face of the luterncciiio struggle 
forevistcnco viliich imperatively calls for the 
central co ordination of the higher organic 
types Our social or political history need not 
‘reproduce ’ the biological failures 

It may bo added that, from the stanclpoiD'li 
of a scientific stud} of social evolution, such » 
I'olity 18 to tho defunct feudal State o! privilcgeil 
orders what an identurcd labour system is to tliU 
old slaverj 

In this connection attention is invited to the 
following temarka on tho eubjoct in tho iloulagu 
Chelmsford Report ( Para 2J2 ) — 

“hortho representation of other mmonlicrf 
should we prefer nomination • • • • 

There may ho cases m wlncli nomination proved 
an unanitablo mcll od of scenrmg tho ropresen 
talinn of minorities In sneh cases tho com 
mittee should consider whether tho needs of 
ca’« wonld bo met by reserv mg for a particular 
coTOmunily a certain number of seals in plural 
ronstitncncics but Willi a general electoral roll 
^Ve are mclini‘<l to look on such an arrangement 
us preferable to communal electomles " 
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Altlioagh the Jomt Report condemned the 
Ejstem of commnual electorates from the ideal 
point of view, the authors of the Report recog 
Jused, on ing the pledges gi\en in the past, the 
neeessitj for the commnnal represeutatiou of 
ilahom^ans m Provinces where they consbtutel 
a minority of electors, and the Southborongh 
CoQuQittee accordingly recommended commauat 
representation for Mahomedans, Sikhs, Indian 
Christians, Luropeans, and Anglo Indiana “m 
the hope that it imII be possible at no very 
distant date to merge all communities into one 
genei-al electorate ’ ( Para 17 of the Report ) 

It Will he seen that the decisive factor in tlio 
adoption of a eyslem of commnnal represen 
tation by separate electorates ( or rUHiotu ) la 
British India was a promise gi>en to a particular 
community for the purpose of conciliation at a 
moment of estrangement and panic Tins led 
to the Hindu 3 Insalmau compact (or contontat ) 
at the Lucknow Congress and set in motion tl « 
whole train of subsequent developments 
JPoeiil/afiie J»epre*en^el»o" 

/’relimjiiary Oferwro/ionr— Oor problem, 
il will be seen, IS to seeuro protective-H *nd if 
need bo compensatory ) represeoUtioii to com 
munitiea not jaa communities. Lot only qua 
minonties, in other words, to auy Commuuit) 
standing in need of it, be it Habomedan, Chns 
tian, Fanchatua or any other, not by virtue of 
Us being governed by a definite body or corpus 
of personal law, or its being a social segregation 
group but only so far as it is a body likely to lie 
swamped at tbe polls, or discriminated against 
law or admimstratiOD Ibe Census classi 
Gcation gives tbe commaual groups— but tbe 
question 18 — what constitutes a <.001010001 mine* 
nty (' Or, what is it that diKides ? llie aaswer, 
the only possible answer, is — the verdict of facts 
As in all concrete social luTestigatieas, e 7 , those 
rcUtiug to prices, wages, ctc,iie can note the 
relevant factors— we can even discuss formula, 
and plot curves, but tbe actual determmatrau 
must be left to the reanltaut fact in tho price 
list, tbe wages schedule, or the election list. 
Indeed, if ‘puhtical mtuority* bo dehoed with 
referenco to tbe degree of self protective capacity 
in a community, as judged by the sncce's or 
failure 10 securing adequate representation in a 
cocstitutioual Cbamber of Slate, 111 point of 
nnmbers or in point of influence, then Here can 
be no doubt that ‘minority ' in this technical 
( political ) sense depends on the rclaltve on 
mcncul strength of a community, its earoing 
capacity per captla airl tlio actual dislnfautwu 
of that capacity, its miles of literacy, and finally 
lU iwsition in the scale of social cr^it or res 
peclibility For immediate practical par[<o»e> 
we must look to tbe actual results at the elec 
tioua to determine which of the coiumnuities ete 


‘political minorities’ ( in the sense of failin'^ to 
secure their due quota of representation at'’ the 
elections ), and thus have a claim to some 
meaauro of protective ( and compensatoiy ) 
repre!>eniatiou Any community which secures 
& fur quota at two successive elections may be 
said to have passed its nonage or minority 
Again any community may choose to give up 

an exclusive share when as a part it feels itself 
m tone with the whole It is the old question 
of6tfm<uSfiorTj/3j/ili, the indivisible whole of 
the separable parts, in the patrimony of a joint 
family But while the cohesiveness of the 
family can and will take care of it elf, whether 
yon go With \ ijuauesvam for the primacy of tho 
former I Saroashti ) or with Jimntavahana for 
the primacy of the latter (Vyashti), the eo 
hebivt-oeas of a Polity as a 'hyper corpoiation’ 
demands the primacy of the corporate sense 

On this view, every community is a posttble 
•minority hut for the purposes of legislation w e 
take into <mnsiijeratioa only those communities 
which number twenty thousand or more 
Smaller coromuDities— a considerable number— 
we leave out of consideration tu this re''ard— 

Cfowhiuccl them m groups 
oldOtboo»auJ but It was Lanlly worth while 
to snow so Biucli preciosity 

besides we would recognise subdiviMons 
among MoliameJaus and others as freelv as 
Ib^ among tbe Hindu, wherever they are 
witbiu the numericvl limit. ^ ^ 

EryrrMnfati n hj Attocialtons 
rremisiiig all this, our scheme is as 
follows — 

Jf.Hori/u, For li 0 adequvte representation 
of uimorities through Asvocutioua and hr nomi 
nation, ^ scats lave been re-«rvcd for Asso- 
ciali^s. and ten scab set apart for nomination. 

If uecevsir}, by Government, such minorities 
oeing communities numbenDg cot less than 

rMSi'v'll.tsr"""- - 

( I ) Any mnonty coamunitv which num 
wwr. ‘"'“‘/tl-onsand pe^tS 

S*|1P=S=52 

"PpoHionment of eeats amoii- 
th* of Associations 

# 1 ^ population 

I »• > \ oting strength . ami 

(«) T y 
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mentfortlie clectioa of Uie ‘=*^0 of a wldcK ^ associations in tie 

tlie Associatioro^ALSmt^^'’® >^'1 of ^'\v? ftnako/ied polificul con 

sballnot be less Ihnii one liu«tfre°d P^.^SeH'cr '"‘'“mum loll of’ a'®! ° present hieJ » 

Go\erninent Qff5r.nl. •. t other than facnllatupn. * 1 ^'“'“Ired members for f’* 

poll larun , T fra.,cluse,and a minimnm 

;o^c<lel aiSjTbrsVf''f" 


SbSpiuons couimoual jcaJonsIc 

iJiuLi^.,r?.h '^cj'emoatiiuuJutcsalieam; «=> 
■work litr' I \^/ soeial boryico anil velhi*’ 


no Association or Assoriat.,..,. ‘oeroHof 
.tall not boIea,lh„„ onf Cirri 
Goternmont officials V-or sill, I ’ ‘I'an 

mnj from timedo Irmo bo liseil b^ro' 'arj 

- In cases whera tliero is n..l..^ fe^teil elettioT. .pi 'otts foranunccc' 

tbo nmimoni number of votca'^rp®'*® ‘“^ndidatc Proviso tint Govef "* >8 subject toll's 
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five per cent of tie nnmber 'of "o.l'T 
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( t ) II, B n * 

tbnJu^l, ^oneii.i of repiebCiltatioB 

iMnninatu n Luvn as&ociations, i« ^ 

respect of tho i„„t,i “ ,'‘u»efall^ adjusted, »' 
meuts of tbe e i ='■ ‘ts, to tJio require 
fai ns ,t rn.. Past etpenence (w 


before b\bp^ 4 "'^“ts of tbe eituTi* ‘ts, to tJio reqnir 

election, tlio Register of AssopiJ,®'^^ triennial fai ns it can Lo * etpenence 0 

ofdtpntinff a inemi ^ "Inch wcondary to Dinnni*”*^f' clmngo froi 

» '»n bomiisri by GolerMS .ff, " P'“'''''‘ rinsiE,,7 ‘"“‘“-ne ), and In .1.3. 

y Gosernmeut ...as d ®n tbeir eomposition const.tntndjes an 
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G®'crnmtut l,> tin 't «>'« eeit [hewY thousnml ), evei 

^ ' ° A^^ce.ai,o„ con d./Tc^ut ^ ^‘r®» P'C^e to twentj 

rCgMstered under 11 ,. n ‘’''® ’”®r« nnJur ** 

Societies Iic{,ulatioj, .k* ? Gooi>erati>o H-ctl or mth tho ^“S“*tntno electron, nine 

pro ided membership rceos„wed. ponsitoiy ) con 

tnll.p tic bouet. . 

iionirnrr.....*... "t pro'viston not .s„l.r 


.ai«,,,uprj|[„p ... -- arv. H-COgMlgCd, 

to the nn.Kr.tj rome,„„;Jj“ “‘"‘J '» TOnCneil 

by Goi ernmciit of^tbo^bTi"”''"’" disposal 
m.tlee, Cm orun.e„; ' fP”'' ' G»n 

prewntation to tho 

„„ o?', ” ji'" ■' 

mrticnlar coraniuuilj ^ ",*P 

icld oat to ell, and «.ll, “l“.A'y 

rosonrea, l.at.dabk to 
lueisuro of their rtspcitne nw.,!, 
of the strenqth of their respt^tno clami< IJis 
IS till licil rock All oclnsuxi pss blmtoul 


ooi-.cucs iictaUlation maV'Vi ‘“T t^ooi^ratno H-ctl or nith n ^ ® ^“S“ltntno electron, m 

prouded membership uitl^ & , rteogniwd, poiis»to,y ) ten l.,r^ < a»d 
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tlis political cdacatioii o{ any comtannit^ pro 
grosses far enoogli to put an ond to its non ago or 
‘minonty liy secnniig to it a fair sliare of repro 
sentntion com infioenco, its claims raast yieW 
at tlis triennial revision of tlie register to those 
of its weaLer bretliren Ou tlic one band mth 
advancing political conscionsness f and this is, 
of cemrse, tiie fandamental basis of all advances 
like the present toirnrds a popular constitution ) 
—no community will lolnntanly prefer to stand 
isolated , on the other band, as the general 
edncational index and level go up m eonrseof 
time, the introduction of proportional rcpreseti 
tation on one of the simpler plana will give to 
every ‘minority' { of interest, opinion, or any 
other formation inclnding the eommncal ) a fair 
field and no favour Thns this ViOniid of Fate, 
this eolation of eontinnit} in the body 
will heal up in natures own conrse If new 
minorities sbonld spring np, the remedy will 
always bo there 

Apolitical Ttiinoniy, as we have defined il, 
(lepeodi on various factors such os nomencal 
strength ( eitt cr of the community concerned or 
of the voters therom 1, the degree of literacy, the 
level of political consciousness, all Ksulliog in 
continued non representation cr undec rcpr<*en 
tation 

M^nt we propo<o is that so long as the 
condition of the people precindes ailnit snffrago 
and proportional representation, the mere fait 
of meb non repicsoutation or nnAerrepresen 
tation for » recognised social segregation group 
should give a pnmafaeit ( and in one case, an 
mdofeasible ) claim to the franchise Ihevarioos 
forms of the franchise, as recognised by os — 
property, literacy, s<tive cvtiienship, vnembersbip 
of an interest group, and lastly membership of an 
unTepre*ented segregation group,— aro all general 
anil nnrestncteil m the sense of being open to 
all individnals satisfying the ronditmns laid 
down— but these connittons of course di(r«.c in 
the di^ereut cases, being in tie nature of tests 
to ensore those pirnmount cuds of political eais 
teuce ( and partnership ), for the sake of which 
adalt suffrage is provisionally denied to the 
iiidiviilnid citizen Ibe conditions are— a certain 
‘stake' in the country in the case of the pro 
pertj franchise, a certain level of intelligence 
{ and elLciency or personality ) in the case of 
literacy, a certain kind or neasnre of active 
foDctioning or interest in the case of tie active 
citizen and the interest group, and a certain 
aatlcntic representativeness m the case of 
representatives of the nn represented or under 
representwl sogrogalion group And the *Itato 
provides a. suitable ntocbinery for inijuiry in 
each ease to satisfy itself that the elumont 
to the vole fulfils the con litions thus Ivid (town 
lhat IS the meaning of the rules regarding the 


i^ci^ition of associations for ininonty represen 
tation which have l>een her© recommended 

A facultative franchise given to voluntary 
apsociatiouv rn^Ao'ff proper lafejiianJs ( ttiehuhmj 
ffytilralion aail all the Uahilittes that Trguiiralton 
briny* nrtth tl ) would bo no constitutional device 
at all, but an 'un constituted and un consiitn 
tionfli chartw to “nn chartered freedom ' lo 
tpe minority commnmties themselves theconse 
qaence would be disastrous TVitLont such 
goarAntees, the system may be so worked as 
t(i deprive them of all incentive to self help 
and all impetus to betterment Safeguards arc 
tfiercforc necessary, but care should be taken 
set. that the safegnanls not only do not 
iiuposa any checks on the free grow th of the 
weaker cornmnnitics, bet on the contrary, in 
evtlably stininlvle sneb growth Ibe facilities 
hero provided for the grouping of associations 
«,;aUercd over the country — thereby reviving a 
ntmuht tA Vii© Vmifc ‘nt/nciurol Vniutn 

organisation of Shrtiitt and together 

with the provision for the postal vote— are well 
cslcuKtcd to lead to the desired result 

Oeneral Protinom for Sa/eywrJtng Uinof ly 
Iiiterertf 

( 1 ) il(prr«rnf>iftc>R — Among these proYisiona 
we have already adverted to the scheme of 
proportional nepresentation 

t i ) CotttitMional krtfryiinnlf—LeiiiiMtoti 
I(v aomo cases certain checks on legislation, 
oft tie will ot the majority, are provwled by 
aft organic or constitutional law, by a snpreme 
jodicatore or, it may be, by a convention like 
that which has grown np in British India nnder 
tfio ProclamatioD of Victoria the Good For 
etample, in Brvtish Indio, there can be no legis 
Ulion on religion or religions usages or rites 
( except, by a well nnderstood convention, where 
protectiou of life and limb, or fundamental 
social morality, or justice, requires intervention ) 
Similarly, direct religions or racial discrimiRa 
tiOn is placed under a ban. 

The ri»k of all such curtailment of the 
sciverciga prerogative of legislation m the con. 
stitution of a State is that the wheels of social 
ptogresa may be clogged, and a dead post hold 
living present as in the grasp of ‘a dead 
niaas hand ( Sfortmain } British India has 
eaffered from grave disabilities in this regard, 
Ijot the dil'erentiation between religions law 
awl civil law, and letween the SUlo and the 
CbuTcb, has been a compensating gain, which 
utakes the Indian Constitution a more advanced 
one in this respect than many a democratic 
constitution in the ^est The real solution is, 
of course, decentralisation by toeans of charters 
{tamiznitiea smd lincense*, e y , tlie foTmalion of 
social Reform Associations, under tl e protection 
of enabling Regulations, which giv© the mem 
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Lera enmo option in tliro’s'ing off nnj tlis'ilnlitica 
allncliftl to Uicm by tlicir ix-r^otal 1 wv nu I stnln# 
lliis js fftcnltatno livn mnbinf^, nml nton^Milli 
llio punoiplo ot \olunlur\ gniiipa is looiul lo 
rc\olalioiiiso constilutional theory nml pmcliro 
in Intiire 

( 3 ) Pio'ccluv Adanun/ntti n — Tins Js nl 
once li rcmcilj nml n enfeguard 
devolopmcnt ( luclading tlio development 
of mental capacity, if that la possible, nnd 
at any rate of social tniciency ), engome 
mctliods, boUi negnliTQ and positive and Imalh, 
protective mcisnrcs of ndiainistrition (inclnding 
edncatiounl ndniimatration) arc among tlio most 
essential functions of even nuxlern State, and in 
tbeso matters tboro sliould le atalotorj oblign 
tions and provisions 111 tlio interest of all back* 
ward (and depressed) classes many sncicly, with 
Ibe object o! bringing aboat a cert itii conipul 
sory muiimum or level at tbe cost of tlio btato 
Tvhilo Icaviug room for tlio full play of all 
differential factors above tins level 

(• 1 ) S»ue of iitt Comnonieenl — Inslly, in a 
liotcTOgcnon# (or compound) s icial polity, all 
this constitutions! maclunory would bo of on 
avail, vTitlionl a. zcsloas cultivation of tlio 
general interest ns against an oxclusivo com 
munal spirit, on the part of the majority and tUc 
minorities hIiUo, and a babitual adbcrenco and 
loyal allegiance to tho larger liriotism, m 
preforeneo to tbe narrower And any method of 
Beproacntatioii (or other constitution vl measure ) 
wbieb militates against the crcition of tins freer 
mentality vrould bomoro of a standing raonsce lo 
the minorities tbemsclvcs than to the msjontv 
Fiindanicn/e} Oon$nUrationi — But there s a 
caveat lor lere in discussing the rights of 
minorities and majorities, or of the indiridual 
imtis the State, we are brought face to faco 
with the nltimato postulate and limits of the 
democratic rule of ‘government by majority’ If 
one ‘will’ is in reason to count aiweh against 
any other, then by that same divine right of 
vfilling it ought to count as snch against all the 
other wills pot together There is no reason 
why one w ill, on© life, one interest should be 
suppressed or estmguished by a mlliou such, 
except “tbe good old rule the simple plan, tbit 
he shall take who hath the pow er, and he el all 
keep who can But tine is the negation of all 
Law and all Polity, and at any rato is neitl cr in 
your Declaration of Rights nor in your Jonrnals 
of Congress Accordingly, if tl ere did not exist 
a Rule of Reason which is hevond all individual 
wills and reasons, a umvorsal standard of good 
which gives the law to nil standards and all 
goods, tor majority and minority alike —in tact, 
a good will which wills it«elf m and tbroogb all 
particular wills and fulfils them all, wero it not 
for this a democratic government by nxnjonty 
would bo tbe npotbeosis of brute force, and tbe 


negation ol the rational will , and this now 
tyfaniiy (if it 1)0 new) vvould l>c dtstingnisheil 
from the minority tjramucs of old, only hy 
Iwing irresistible, and therefore as gloomy and 
hopeless as tl o underground realm of I'lato, 
Hut in reality, the primacy ol that will of the 
majority has its eourco in eouietiung beyond 
will* <111(1 willing, iomLtluiig which, no doubt, 
ono Socrates can an 1 does represent rather than 
Muillion satyrs, but which yet, in the natural 
evidotion af the race, is tnoro fully revealed in 
the liartuniiloui and harnionised intuitions of the 
utisiiphialiraied many than in the exclusive 
vvisduin oi policy of the wise and |)olitic few 
lor it 15 this hiimiony of conflicting truths and 
interests, tins all mefusive sy nthesis, that gives 
meaning to patriotism or nationalism If, on 
the contrary, tie larger patriotism wero to 
mean only the good ot the largest number, not 
licet ssnrily luelasivo of tlio go(^a of the outstand' 
mg fnction, then it vrould bo in truth a slave 
momhly which would bid that remnant irnmo* 
lato thomscKeson the altar of their masters or 
their masters gods And the political bond in 
tint case would bo none other than the herd 
iiiitmct for liuntiug m pari s, an instinct which, 
lie it noted, may at the same lime prompt the 
out trampling and out lawing of the weak or the 
unfit m the herd Accotdingly, it is the ordered 
pursuit of the inclusive go<^ and the tuclusivo 
truth (with provisional Freedom of grouping in 
respcvtof every tiling else) that can ulone justify 
the compulsion which iiihe unique feature of the 
political as distinguished from every other 
pvrtnerohip in society That partnersh p is no 
doubt also a partnership m sacrifice (and compro 
miso ), but the mutual sacrifices of majorities 
and minorities nliko have certain limits hor 
the bodv politic has its rationale and foundation, 
not m the coUecine but in the witversal Kill (ond 
conscMSKf), and all sacnhccs are limited by tins 
conseusHs, express or implied 

Acconbngly, the ono condition on which 
the claim of the Uemos can bo vindicated 
la not that its w >11 is Law, but that Law si ould 
be ita will , accordingly too, it should act with 
awe and humility and roveronco as ruling not m 
its own right, but only as the servant of this 
groat will of wills whose authentic voice is to bo 
consulted not merely m the forum or the agora, 
but also 111 the Temple of Nature ard the 
CaUedral of History, not merely in the Tar 
but also m that orchestral symphony 
of the Ages winch resounds in the Church 
Invisiulo behind all visible churches and 
shtmev And here in this Church Universal it 
should read the open testament and legacy of 
*^^1. Gp*at ^ ill of \\ ills, which acclaims os the 
authentic leir neither the majority nor the 
minority, neither the all nor the one, but each 
lo all and all for each, for, so runs the rnbno 
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i» tlio codicil, each i3 m nil, and all la in 
each I 

Praelical IUhIi — Hence it i3 not in iho 
division lobbies, nor in the r>Kht, left or centre 
‘blocs’ with sbsrpi/ deBneil policies and rigid or 
exclnsive party programmes, that thisSphms’a 
riddle proposed to all democratic Governments 
can bo ansirercd, bat rather in Booiid Table 
Conferences, and m advisory or eiport 
Committees— by means o! macbineTT, statutory 
or otherwise — which previons to party lormnla 
tint! seek to arnve atacoirimon nnlerstanding 
on an inclnsiie or synthetic basis In foci, a 
body bke onr Itepresentatiie Assembly, by 
reason alibe of its composition and its fnnetions 


can bo very useful in worLing oat preliminary 
or provisional compacts and compromises tbrongh 
infoRnal disenssion Moreover, this machineiT' 
for facilitating concordats (and coneordj may 
be helped by a sort of negative convontion when 
it comes to bo nuderstood that it is sometimes 
advisable toercludo tho exclnsive, and at any 
rate hot to hasten on to compnisory regnlation 
or State provision fadininistrativo or otherwiso) 
in momentons issoos before this stage of inclusion 
or Bjntbesis bated on d common understanding 
IS reached ^ • i 11 / 

> \ ) 

Adtif/zil from ITir Tt&pnri ff thf Comymiitt ctd 
Co utituti Wil P efh>2>inenlf tii ilytjre 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 

) 

r Bool* wi fhf fol/oieinj fdtijfMijcs iriH tc no/ired A3*nvu‘»e,Bengah, EnQl^Mh^GuJaral^y^ 
Htnih, Kanart^e, Mala<jalav\, Maratht Acjatfi, Onyir, Puniohi, ffmdAi, Tamil, and 

Urdu Nexcfpaper*, fxricdtfaLf, tchool and (olle^e hooKs and Iheir aitnotahow, pamphlets 

and leajt»fs, rcprinf# o/riMpa*in« arficfev, rt WrcMcs, e/r, vtll not he iioftccd The receipt of 

bo^ils receired for feiietc triff not he aehixoitUdni'd nor any qnerxe* relating ihereio aneverea 
27i^ rerieio o/" any hooi iV fio< panranfeed Boofce enonhl he ^ewt to our ofUe, adlreued to the 
Atinmeee Beivirer, the ffuidi Beeieirer, the Benya/* Rerteirer, etc , accordiwy to the language of, 
tiieioche ifo tnlxeitTn of Vook-reneica and nolicee will be pubhehed •— KJitor, 2/ It ] 


ENGLISH 

FlEBVit Tbctu Pj Jtfala Pra/ad iS»ny/o/, 
if A Publithe I by Sai Cyan PralaiKak Han hr, 
ifamulhanja S'recI, Aligarh Cily V Pp tffl 
P-Titt 7io{ knoicn 

i The booL la divided info sixteen cl apters, 
the subjects discussed being (1) Spirit ami 
flatter, (2 ) Ferfcct Being God, ( 3 ) Tf 0 Primal 
Polity, (4 j The Process of Creation, (ti) SoOl 
(6) Unman Body, ( 7) Immortality, Trsnsmi 
gration. Salvation or Dissolatiou, (8 ) Tbe 
theory ot Incarnation, (9) Sattva, Itajas and 
Tamas, (10) Aim of Life (11) Spiritno) Unction 
—Absolute \ irtues, (12 ) Secondary t nines, 
(13) Social, (14) Sansbirs and Free Will, (15) The 
Purifications, (10) Divine Love , besides Intro 
duction. ‘Some Farther Explanations, Glossaiy 
and Index 

Oar author has, in this book, rejected the 
conception of an Omnipotent, omniscient omoi 
present and perfect being wbom people and 
philosophers call God He has forsiolated a 
theory which is anil tlieistic, atheistio and 
materialistic His pmnal being or Para Brahsic* 
55—7 


“The variations in t! e two essential qnalities 
of ibe pnmal being produce tbe wholo kan^e Of 
creation Tbe primal reslity, thcrcfoi? exists 
with extension and eeed-conscioasneas as its 
essential qualities and with space and time ns 
the essentia) conditions of its existence p StT 
Here it el ould bo noted that ( i ) according 
to him space and time arc not snbjectiie but 
real objective existences OO The existence 
of the pnmal reality (PR) depends upon 
two condiUons, vi* , (a) space and (bj time 
(m) That space is not an attnbnto of tho 
P B The P R, IS extended and exist in space 
ehonld be remembered , emphasises onr 
author that tbe pnmal reality is mneh softer 
lighter, finer and subtler t! an any material 
thing of cur experience P 65, 108 

The P R, IS homogeneons in composition ’ 
Pp 61, 109 

“It mast be non atomic and contmnons as 
there can be no inter atomic spaces vacant in an 
omaipieeent sal P 7 

“ of the primal real 
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sacli that it can cxpanl or contrict 
primal reality ivliich can bo onl^ sabticr than 
any material thing known, alioull bo nndoabtclly 
less rigid than nir and its oxpuisiblo pro 
perties sbonld bo eaor more prononiiccd than 
that of a gas’ P C2 

Abont soul the author says — “Tho soul atom 
taust remain in some kind of cthorial or subtlor 
than otherial condition ’ P 73 

According to him several aonl atoms may 
combino “£o form a soul molecule P 73 “Jt 
13 very important,” says our author, “to roTnom* 
ber that the soul atoms which aro subtler than 
air and other must necessarily possess elasticity 
and so the soul atoms should bo capable of a 
change in its form ’ Pp 73 74 

“Just as a di^crciico in the shapes of tlio 
atoms of tho various physical objects is accom 
pnniod with a differenco in their qualities, 
similarly a difference in tho forms of tho soul 
atoms can make different grades of souls ’ P 7t 
The author makes eomo curious remarks 
about tho number, extslenco and dissolution of 
souls He says— “If the creation of tho souls 
has once taken place, then an interesting 
situation 13 going to come about at some futuro 
time, when all the souls will be liberated Then 

P robably there will be a fresh creation of souls 
he process will go on till the whole of the 
space available besides the creator will be Blled 
up with sucb liberated eonls Uorcover eiicli n 
conception cannot be an infinite one, as both the 
creation and the number of souls will introduce 
limitations The situation can bo saved only if 
there is a diseolation of souTs also 1 P S3 

According to him salvation means ‘ dissolo 
tion ’ When the form of the soul has beon 
simplified to that of the primal reality, then 
salvation, liberation nirvana mukti, moksha or 
kaivalya is said to occur P 80 ’ 

‘One day ere found to go to that condi 

tion Why should we not reach the desti 

nation as soon as possible and then rest m 
salvation r r iU4 

We refrain from quoting other passages 
from the book 

Spinoza attributed extension and thought to 
liie Absolute His monism was epintual 
Haeckel transfomed the idea into materialism j 
In bis ‘ Kiddle of the Umverse,’ he writes— 

• VYe firmly adhere to the pure unequivocal 
monism of Spinoza ilatter op infinitely extend 
ed substance aod ®pmt (or energy) or eensiUvo 
and thinking substance are the two fnndamental 
attributes or principal properties of all etnbi^ing 
divine essence of the world the universal 
giibstence ^ jjjj^erialism has a merit of its own 
” But our author B matonalism lej 

itisscien^^ has created tie creation out of hia 

^ ^!wn bntn ’ 


It IS an ago of eipcils and spociHlisls and 
not of amateurs In t!io philosopliio world a 
vast literatim} lias grown during tho last forty 
or fifty years and osjiecfally since the establish 
mcnl of the Giffonl Ijocturoship Had our author 
been conversant with this literature or kept lilm 
self almsast of rccont dovolopmcilts of philiso 
pine thought, bo would have licsitatecl to write 
sneli a worthlcsi book 

, JfAirFs OirAhDrA Giiosif 

Titra-vi ern'es op Svvsr Poisomj.o 
Pare^tutih Panerjee (ilihijam) Price Pe 1 
Tins booklet of i7 pages, althoagh contafn 
ing some useful information on Snake bites in 
India, is primarily intended as an oilvertiseraent 
of a for snake bite manufactured by the 

author and naturally believed by him to be capiblo 
of “saving a person (man or animal) dying from 
snake poison of any species of srnko,” for the an 
thor* gladly assures all men that tlioro will bo 
no moro death from snake bite when the world 
will know its nso” lie gives liis ejpeeific the 
name of /tnhvinm Drops which is to bo objected, 
iMcaosa it might mislead people to taka it for 
Prof Calmette's AutevonoDO which is at present 
known as tho only reliable remedial agent against 
bites of venomous snakes ( cobra ), if timely 
applied The authors tpeeijic is administorod 
by inhalation and is supposed to contain iw> 
of metallic gold, copper and arsenic mired with 
sublimed camphor and 
alcohol The author has made an attempt to 
explain liis idea of tho action of his tpecifio on 
snake venom when introduced into the system 
by bile, which will prove to be n puzzle to any 
bonafide student of physiological or pathological 
chemistry The author sth eory of the constitu 
lion of snake venom is as erroneous as his 
explanation of the action of his rpeci^c on the 
poison According to him, “the snake venom is 
B septic poison and full of germs,” and he ascri 
bes the efficacy of his speet/ielo its germicidal 
properties It may not be out of place to men 
j?r snake venom, wl other Colubrine 

OP Vipcrine, does not contain a single germ but 
consists of a highly toxic protein substance taada 
op ^ an albumose and a globulin 

Iho author claims not only to euro cases of 
enaire bite by his Bpecific but aUo to hn»g back to 

DeS ■ B ll” ‘.I’'*" ‘Treatmeiil of 

SS;;. tS. " ” ' Oooqnest of Deotl, »nd 
the Tuilinni case this modicino has reached 

withiiT tliTB made to inhale this remedy, 

of death, by means of U ^ 

much is likely to produce ! 

^ardandimln ^*i people off their 

‘'‘"m lo Msloct t(w importont 
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frrt oiJ pretautions sccli as Iigatariog, anctton, 
incision, &c , -nlncli are most helptnl aeeessones 
in ibe tioatmect of snake bite Statements like 
the folIowtng->-“iThen onr antiTinin inbalation 
18 reajj at band, inhalation abonid be commen 
ced as soon as possible , t» nicA a ew, Uyalttret 
are unnecatary , and that “amputation, opera 
tion, incision, injection, external or internal ap> 
plication of any other remedy and so-ealled 
accessories — ahtilutelj aanccr/mry to *ay the 
least, are irresponsible and sorely to lew to 
mceh bam. bor, after all, inspite of tbe 
reported enres given in tbe appendix all 
of irbieh lack in reliable data, this spenfif, 
vre arc qnite rare, wonld sbaro no better 
fate when put to rigid scientific test than the 
Other vaunted remedies of tbie class, vthose nom 
ber IS legion. 

CllCMLAL BOae 

Lttekikt Histoit or Sassxrit BrnunoM 
J3j O K. Itanman. BomJoy iiidinn BotA Dfpot, 
fio, i/nfoie iS/rcet, fort Pf i//f+3?5 

As regards tbe knowledge of the different 
continental langnsges there are very fetv Indians 
who can be compared with ^ Nanman from 
whom we hare already received some literary 
eontnbntions on Iranic and IsUmie snbjects 
denved from them Modem researches by Ibo 
Onentalisis are mainlr confined to German and 
freseh languages, and these are the two Ian 
gcages withoat Knowing which none can get any 
ap to*data information regarding the oriental 
stndies tVe are, therefore, very glad to see 
that Mr Kanman bas collected and given ns in 
F nglisb garb in tbe present Tolame tbo rcsearclies 
of eomo of tbe most emiuent Gemiao, 
French and other otienialists each asVTintcr 
niti, Levi, Ilnber, etc With regard to the Bod 
dbist works composed in Sanskrit as well as 
Prakrit, Gathic and other languages or dialects 
inclediDg the wonderfal MSS discovered in Cen 
tral Asia. One nay say without besitalioo that tbe 
book -mil prove a very nscfnl one to tbo English 
reading stndents who are not acqaainicd with 
either of the two languages mentioned above, 
s e , German and French 

The book first appeared in IffiO, and this is 
its second impression. Tbe present get op is far 
better than that of the first , 

■Vn)0t8nzKHaE.v BnarrAcniSVi 

Songs TO MraiiLLi Bj Srt Anrobindo Ohose 
( Arya Pulluhtny llovse, CalctUtOt PrMv JJ# I 
and 4 as } i 

After Dr Johnson’s ridicole of pasioralism 
in Milton’s Lyri las it had not had roach of a 
chance in Fnglish poetry tliongb il has occa 
Bionally raised its head again to tbe fcretA 
cnnoaity of the stndent of Literalare It is 


interesting to note ibai Mr Anrobindo Gbosc m 
the days of bis yontli, with bis Bfrong eym 
pathies for the pastoral poeiry of Greece and 
Ifonie also thought it worth while to indulge m 
the pastoral vein and some of bis “pipings * on 
tbe ‘ree<r are m these Songs fo ilyritlla Tbe 
shepherds, Glancces and Aetlion dis'oarsc. in the 
good old orthodox fashion of Theocritus and 
Virgil, on tbeir love for the ladies of their choice 
or disappointment, and tbe lamenting lover 
stretch^ under tbe shade of tbe tree complains 
Nisa to Mopsus is decreed 
The moonwLite Ktsa to a swarthy swain 
Tbe exercises are nnite accomplished and it 
IS probably not possible to expect any higher 
rcsnlts in poetry of tbo kind Besides poetry of 
tbe pastoral order, there are also tnbutes in tbe 
volume to the memory of eome great men who 
have very properly commanded his early admira« 
tion There is Goethe in whom, as be observes 
With epigrammatie truth and neatness, ' tbe 
German obscured tbe spirit of a Greek' , there is 
tbe Insh patriot Parnell, the “guiding light”, 
and later a star unspbered' , there is Bankim 
Chandra Chatterjec, “the sweetest voice that eves 
spoke in prose and Madbasudan Dattn “who 
first with skill inspired did teach greatness to 
our divine Bengali speech ” There is oeca> 
sional exaggeration as well as weakness of versi* 
ficatioD, but it IS necessary to remember that 
tbe poems were mostly written between bis 
eighteenth and twentieth years and mast 
disarm-any attempt at higher cnticiem Tbe 
woes of Ireland natnrally provoke the youthful 
spirit and we are told in 18%, that “pupils of 
her greatness shall appear ' 

Wlier cr and when 

In time s full ripeness and the date of men 
Alien oppression maddened has tbe wise 
Was Mr Anrobindo Gbose prophesying his 
foture in these lines and wonld it be wrong to 
say that he has proved himself, to quote liis 
own words, one of those “souls regal to the mould 
divine most near ’ who 

By high disdain i 

And brave example pushed to meet their pain 
to face “insolence, injustice, madnesr, outrage,' 
scorn” perpetrated on their motherland t 

Sbacespexri: the »hn and ms stage SjlB 
A G Lanlom and Q B JTarrison ( 0.r/onJ 
Umitemly Press, 3s 6d ) 

Among the excellent new enterprises of the 
Oxford University Press is tbe beginning of a 
series of The lYorliBs ilannaU to serve as 
popnlar introductions to various subjects 
'lessts Lamborn and Harrison have succeeded 
in producing a very attractive volume ou the 
person ility of Bhako-qicare and his worh_H>ii^ho 
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Blage uticU mil 1)8 found \ cry cnlsrlainingona lelhnn The nnnilior of highly enUared and 
instrnctne not 0 UI 7 by the layman, but also by moral uieu mid women la gradually dimimsUitio 
the professional student who might hR\e read and tlicir influence lias reached the Aamshing 
such other works on the subject as Sir Waller point Thera /is no true education, no iroe 
Raleigh’s Shalespearc or even Sir Sidney Lee’s cnlture, no true hteratuie The so CaUed edu 
Shaletjpeare There is a ^ ery faithful and vivid cation n. doing more harm than good— -it is only 
exposition of the Elizabethan spirit in the pages, replacing one senes of superstitions by 
more informing than many elahorato books on mooh more Imrmlnl senes m the minds of haU 
the subject and we have no doubt it desetvee educated men 

wide introduction m all educational institutions Tins moral degeneration has been twcora* 
where Shakespeare is studied Casson’s Ancient pained by an equally disastrous physical dc 
Greece is the only other volume in the Senes tenotation In spite of the great progress m 
which has come under the notice of this writer, medical science, people have now weaker phy* 
hut the two volumes furnish enough evidence of siqne, they ego premalniely, vwbvlo premature 
the ability and wisdom displayed in this IvoU births and deaths Love become of niuch more 


planned Bonea 


P SEsHADRI 


DECENEItATIO> — A WORID PrODLEM BtJ P N 
Roie, R (Sc , ( Rond ) 11 Xcichwh 5 Go , CalctUta 
That modern civilisation no longer promotes 
iho real well being of hmaanily— that binco the 


frequent occurrence than before jThii groat 
increase in nerv ous diseases has re«nltcd/in an 
increase of suicides and crimes of various kinds 
City life has sapped national vitality 

According toJIr Boso “the industrial rovo 
lotion, dufc to the application of natural science 
to industry, warfare, and means of locomotion 


middle of the 19th century it has begun to show on a gigantic scale" lostcad of to its legitimate 


nse, t«' , intellectual and ethical culture, has been 
"the primary cause of this degeneratiop ” The 
modern industrial civiliusatioQ Ims also everted 
a very pernicious influence upon people's health 
by making them strangers to a tranquil, cou* 
tented state of mind ihe only chance of sal 
vatioii tor the western world therefore,! lies in 
the destruction of big power driven industries 
anil a relorii to the simple rural life and cottage 
industries of the past ui w better system of 
cJacution for tie young m self snfhring edu 
rational colonies , m the renunciatiou of all 
luxury and curbing of wants and desires tor 
material comfort which know no satisfaction, 


signs or retrogression or degeneration — is th4 
conclusion on which Jfr Boso arrives after a 
study of contemporary history and the opinion^l 
o! large number of western svvaots The recent 
revival of the war spirit lu Europe, the decadence 
ol peoples' reli{,iOQ8 and spiritual ideals, tie 
application of science to the multiplication of 
lite-deetroying instruments, the crowth of ideas 
of RgsRssiv 6 nationalism and doonncoring im 
pettalum, the increase of commercial greed and 
exploitation of the helpless, the increase of con 
fiict between Government and people, between 
class and class, between individual and indi 

vtdual, Ills decline of personal freedom olid dimi _ 

nntiou of respect for law, tradition, etc , all go to greater dependence on religion and a re assertion 
confirm hiia in this belief If the symptoms of of the spiritual ide-vls of ^ife i 

this degeneration were more pereeptiUo in 1 ven Dean Inge in his most inspired and 
Germany than in other western countries m war pc'simislic moods could hardly have uttered a 

the vvest are free from them Germany, before western civilUation than ilr Boso does in this 
the War, was the representative of Western little book Western civilisation, m its various 
culture and occupied the most eminent place manifestations, is to Jlr Bo«o but an abomi 
among \\tstcni nations, louevcr much those nation and a snare, "it is fCanded upon false 
nations may now try to disown her Has tho hood and propixHl up by fraud’, "it is the root 
Great War improveil maltiniV No "If auytlniig, cause of the present soporUtively miserable con 
they have been going from bad to worbC ditionof mankind’, ami so ou The picture is 

Never since the dawn of histojy have the snfTer pamtwl in tho glodmiest of colours tl ere is 
ingsofiaaukindbecneo mlcn«!, 6 o univcrwhso hardly a hnphl spot anywhere In spite of one's 
mnllifunous, and so pervasive as at tho present atlmiration for the technic o! tho master, one 
day Tho whole world has become a scclbing vises from the study of it with a fcohne of op 

scene of dwtitntion. VICO and malcvolcnre” Has nression and from tlo first moment fs assail^l 

the mucli vaunted western education lelpcd in by doubts regarding tho acconicv of tho represon* 

any way to npMl men or to strengthen tbcir tation Ho questions b.m^elf wlicther the 

moral backbone ? Again the author i answer is present disorders of the t\ estern world, of which 
in the negatn c V ducatiou has not diminished the author makes so much, may not after all b« 
enmo or JIaniiuon worship traod and swin the travail preceding the birth of a new and 


^ have increa*cvl—«ducattim lias °ul\ ma 
> more rttinod, eeiv toitnou", Slv-bi 


things than any wo have known 
iitiurtor If acieinc has crcvUil and ig treutu*^ 
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instramcniA o! destnetioD, is it not also enga^t 
indisco^ennij new nietLoda for the pieserratton 
olhnnj&Ti 1 j!c— IS it not cAery day creating 
possibilities of a lallcr anil happier eiistencc fur 
nan ^ Tlio lOtb ccntary bar seen tho growth ul 
slums, st 13 true, but st bus also aecn the eatabbsh 
nient of ganlen cities It has crrateil a wage 
earning class, but it I as also seen the passing 
of factory laws, institution of old Uofi pensions 
loasa edncatioo, a better system of poor relief 
and a more licmaoe I prison aclmioiatmtioii 
Tliere are wars, hut wars are nothing new 
what IS new is the bcginmiig of a permanent 
organisation for the cstablKlunent of inter' 
national peace and good will The growth of 
imperialism is similarly offset by tic recogm 
tion — thonsh at present only lentatirely— of tbr 
principle of seU-detemunation. Are mot these 
hopefnl eigns— bright spots in the picture f Mr 
bose looks upon them as “valliatiiea which 
only ' tend to aggravate the disease 

Mr Boso speaks of the application of nslDtal 
science to industry as 'an illegitimate omou 
Can he deny that by sncli uruon the a orld s pro 
doctive capacity and, therefure its power of 
doing goua baa been coosiJerably increased 
that the standard nf life of large classes formerly 
sunk m tl e utter depths of poverty aud bar 
bansm has been raised , that mech of the 
drudgery of life Las been lessened ami that 
large nnmbers of people 1 ave obtained leisatw for 
the higher porsnits vrliieh were at one time the 
eumopoly of only the select fewr No aane 
nan eau afford to overlook the evnls that hare 
also come is its tram Science is to-day engaged 
in fighting these — not nnsnccessfoily Bot 
should we shnt our eyes to tl e bright side of 
the picture and look only to its dsrk side? Uow 
msny of the estem tliinkers whom Mr Boso 
cites Bs autbonties to prop np Lis caso agaiast 
western civilisation would desire to divorea 
science from lodustiy and go back to the pnmi 
tire system of the past? Not maDy, we should 
think Mr Bose hinirelf has a glimpse of this 
fact though he does not suspect the true reason 
* It IS an almost jnexpbcable enigma, he com 
<wi£gw,and.»}hllantJuTOlJn*f«.V 
while they deplore the recent deteriorated health 
( physical as well as moral } of civilized masLin I 
and condemn modern industrialism, should fail 
to parcsvve tbeit genetic relationship, at least so 
clearly as to move them to recomniend drastic 
measures e find no cause for surprise id 
this It estem sages and philantLropbii>ls *re 
not blind men— as tl eir very, severe condem 
nation of some aspects of western civilisation on 
which Mr Bose loses his own indictment should 
amply convince him— but they are nolpessi 
mists and have neither lost tl eir faith in the 
beniScent capacity of western civilisatton nor 
tkeir sense of tho tros propniiua ol IhiDgS 


"What IS really wrong with tlm wcslom civi 
lisafion IS apparent to creryboily tho moral 
and spiniuak forces of that ciTibsaiitm have not 
kept pace with thoso znakieg for material pro 
gre$s But when a state of cquilibnasr between 
\lese two rets of forces has been reached— and 
it i4 as yet too early to vay that it is beyond tho 
capacity of wesUra civilisation to attain this 
crpulibrittitt— that civilisation will be greater 
t^O any the world has yet seen And the way 
to reach this happy goal is not by stopping 
material progress, by divorcing science from 
indastiy and harking linck fo tlio “golden past, 
tmt by 1 lying greater emplasis than has 
liitl erto been done on things of the spint, by in 
fonoiog all material progress with moral con 
aiderations and spintnal ideals 

EcONOSK.X's 

Tac AntrvirBEs orlliJi UiBs or Isrinsv 
Dj Jamet dforier B i/7» 7N/roi7uc/io« and Ao/m 
fcy C ir fefeirorf rvlbili'I ly Jfijmphrry Mil 
/err/ Orjt/rd I »iirtr»i/y j 

Tbs pubbrstioa of tins volume m tl e World s 
Classtes bents of llumpbrey Milford will place 
it within the reavh of general readers who prize 
such a cheap senes of well known books repnnt 
«d with an introduction and a few espknaiory 
notes In understsndioi^ and interpreting tie 
life and mauDers of Persia a study of this work 
of fiction may very w-vll form a put t iferopieiv 
and Luglisb writers on Persia inoludicg liord 
Carton lavu freqeenlly suoght itslelp mdevo* 
loping their tl emea 6o the luclusion of this 
cUssicul work U) tlie Uvrfifv Clutndt ksries is to 
be welcomed The introdnetion and occasion^ 
esplsoatory foot notes will throw much light on 
the lest for Its proper understanding t 

Asm'rrrtttiB Ghose 

Tne CojSMEviAiiT or h vTHES Movserraie, S J 
TiussLiTcn vaoji riiB Osicixal Linv £y J 5, 
floytawd 21 A, Itulop ColUge, hagjjttr, and 
an^altd bj S A Oancijet, 21 A , Profess r of 
Uufory, iluhindra CoJfcye, PaitaJo, Ortord Int 
rerttljPnts 1932 

Hirer aincD. its. discnrw.^ 'i^ ♦An-Bniv BC 
kirmiDger in St. Paul s Call edral Library, Cal 
cutta IB 1500 and the publication of isther H 
Hostens Wminille edition of the Latin Text 
m the Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
1914 Father 3fonserrate s Commentary Las been 
regaeded as one of the most valuable and bisto 
ricaJ records of the reign of Akbar hatber 
UoDserrato accompanied tl e First Jesuit 
Mission that was sent at Akbar s request from 
Goa III 1679 Ho ‘combiued tl e earnestness of 
a missionary vntli tl 0 obsenent si rendi e&s otsu.,. 
bislonufi* nph Hatl cr Zlonserrate 

\eul V almost ill gustiBg 

Mice -od deal from the 
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hts Commenlary, yet as iLe editors say, Hlie in 
portanco ot tVe docnment as an original tislon 
cal antlionty cannot be exaggerated It slieda 
new light upon the character of Akhar, who was 
by far the greatest of all llussalman rulers of 
India It 5er\e8as auseful correetue alike to 
the fnlsome laudations of Abul 1 azl and to the 
spitefnl cavillings of Abdul Kader * So it is to 
be said that the editors have laid the students 
of lloghul India under a deep dcht of obligation 
by bringing out tins annotvted translation 

The work, as it now comes out, consists of 
three parts, the Editor s Introduction, English 
Translation of Father Jlonserrale s Coramenlary 
and the Appendix in which la translated 'the 
senes of ill authenticated tales which llonserralo 
had collected regarding the ancestors of Akbar, 
especially Tiinur ’ As these have no connection 
with the HiSBion to Akhar, they have been very 
properly taken out of their place and relegated 
to an Appendix 

The Introduction is interestin’, tho mam 
theme being Akhar’s ecclec^icisro It appears to 
na, however, that the editors need not have been 
at pains to elaborate the reasons that stood lu 
the way of Akbar’s conversion to Clinstianity as 
there has never been any room for doubt as re* 
gards the real intentions of Akbar Verr nppro 
nately a section is added with regard to tho 
ikh gurus, ‘which lustoriins generally omit’ 
It IS suggested that the abolition of tho pilgrim 
tax by Akbar in ISC3 might bavo been the re 
suit of the special concession that the Emperor 
made in favour of Guru Amur Das and Ins party 
when, the latter, in persnance of the diplomatic 
advice of the Emperor, went on a pilgrimage to 
Hardwar The counter suggestions may also 
perhaps be made that Akbar s well known ecc 
Uticism, his patronage of the Guru and the 
general remission of the pilgrim’s tax might 
very well have led to the invention of the story, 
examples of which naturo nr? by no means rare 
in Sikli literature The reasons given by the 
Sikhs for Amar Das’e pilgrimage to Hardwar 
are not at all convincing and it isdiiEcuIt to sec 
why a trno and staunch follower of Nanak, in 
words and deeds, as Guru Amar Dss nndoubtcdly 
was, should revert to a practice denounced by 
Kanak in no uncertain terms 

■NVe do not feel ourselves competent to 
comment on the merits of the translation Tlie 
notes are almost always illnminating and show 
a great widlli of reading and genuine earnestness 
to make them as hclptnl as posilblo Indeed, 
without them tho translation in many places, 
would 1 ave been hardly intelligible Dnt it is 
tometimcs diiTicnlt to ]udge tho valno of tho 
annotator’s remarks for it is not nnofton that ho 
does not rjnoto any anthonly for Lis etaiements 
thus leaving ns in the dark ns to the S( urres of 
information Moreover, it seems lli^ there 


aro ft few inaccnrocjes which roiglit have been 
avoided lor instance, in p 21, nolo 50, it is 
said that ‘Narwivris probahlj derived from the 
classical name, Nalapnra, tho home ofNailaor 
Naishadha ’ Here Naila should perhaps bo ITala 
In p 83, note 127, the Chagntais are referred to 
ns that branch of the Moghuls to winch Akbar's 
ancestors belonged Akhar’e great grand mother 
no doubt belonged to tho Chngatai branch of the 
Moghuls, but hiB male ancestors belonged to the 
Stria’s branch In p 13G, notej 210, Mouser 
rate's Gonca is identified with Gorya of Strabo 
Ptolemy is quoted to shotv that the Gourvaiais 
tho aflinent of the ICabul nvor, formed by the 
junction of tho rivers Punjkota and Swat But 
Gooryaia is really tho Panjkora river Again, 
in p -18, note 3J7, the annotator finds some 
diihculty in identifying tbo Cambojk country 
Camhoja is however, mentioned in the' Maha 
bharata as identical with Rajapura ( Rajiinr ) m 
S W Kashmir TIiB absence of diacritical marks 
in a scholarly work may also ba rightly com 
plained of ’ ^ 

But these nr© all minor matters' and they do 
not in any way dimmish the great merit 6f tho 
book, which is undoubtedly a inost valuable 
addition to tho historical literature ef 
Muhammadan period of I Indian History In 
these days w hen the diflicult and often thankless 
works of annotation, compilation, and trauslaiion, 
which must always form the preliminary ground 
work for more ambitious studies, ifo daily he 
coming rarer The present work of the'^jomt 
editors cannot be loo highly praised ' 

Flrsia B j Bn jadier General Sir Percy 

Sykes Oxford University Press 1922 

“This little volume containing a sketch of 
Fereisn liistory was written With tho ld6a of it 
forming part of a composite work on Arabia, 
Synn, Iraq and Persia' That scliome having 
hron abandoned, it has now been published 
independently The entiro history of Persia 
from the earliest times to Ih^ present day hes 
been compressed into tlud small volume of 179 
pages and for the omissions wo readily accept 
the anthors oscuso of want of space The spo 
cial ment of the book lies in the Inst two chapters, 
viB 1 Poreia and the Great iVar, and I’crsia 
after the Armistice, wherein is given, perhaps 
for tho first time a connected account of Persia s 
part in the 1 nropcan War, the break up of tho 
Anglo Persian Agreement and the advent of the 
Bolsheviks But it seems that tho antlior is 
rather hasty in sopio of bis remarks He makes 
mnch of the undertakings repeatedly given by 
tho British Government (o respect absolntoly 
tho indepcndenco and integrity of Persia, but 
with the example of Egypt neforo their cye« 
Iho Persians cuiinnt 1 o 1 1 tmed if tliej refused 
to bo hood winked It is too early to say whether 
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‘Persia is niaisliiti^ down llie bwaJ road tliat 
leatU to destruction’ Recent reports eeom to 
indicate tliat sbo is gradnall^ enalwing oJt all 
foreign iiiQaence and settling down nndertbe 
new constitution 

Tbe book may nevertheless be recommended 
to those who Lave not the reijuisito leissre to 
read the more volUmmoas works on Persia bnt 
ace yet desirous o! learoing the mam oallmw of 
Persian Histoiy , ) I t 

; S IVDEBUUanAV BiVSRJEE 

nisTonrci!. Gt.Eivi\fca Hj Bimala Chamn 
Iiaw,irA,S L., tn/h Forenfard b;/ Dr B A/ 
Barua, T> Lift (LotuJan), U A (Oif ) 
ThaclfT, fipink t Co, CalcKitta and Simla 
ii’ji. A'4-fOf • 

The volnma before ns is acollectioa of Mr 
Law 8 eU historical paper* already published i» 
the JASD The hrsl tiro papers deal with 
Taiila as a aeat of learning in Sanslmt and Pali 
literatnw, amt the wandering Teachers to the 
time of Bnddba respectively. They may be 
regarded as mere notes thongh their Importance 
cannot be denied, the latter enpplying a long liat 
of wanderina teachers foand in the Tripitakas 
with their abort acconnts or news stated bnetly 
Farther Work based on then may be earned on 
ift fatare In tbe sixth paper, vis on Buddha ant 
Niganthas the anthor has canecteil the difTerent 
references to the Niganthas or Jinists and Jmism 
(not Jaiutm as Dr Wmlermts rightly aoggesta) 
scattered all over the Tripitakas Pipers 4 and 
b treat of Bad lhaghosha a Commentaries, and 
the Licchavi* in ancient India respectively 
These art well written awl worth one’s while 
Sir Law a tbml paper discnsses the inOoenco of 
tie £\e Heretical Teachers oa Jinism and Bod 
dhiam The subject has been dealt with 
superficially and one can hardly fellow him here 
We cannot nnderstand bow he i lentifies Aahnn 
dtia ( not KatnndAin as printed) Khty&yanA of 
. the i’rara/'panii^it f with Pakndha Kecclyana of 
Pall literature He is sHent abont it tboogb 
h« ol'scrvattous are based upon this identity 
Nor rin one nnderstao I how Mr Law fiwls 
“The plarnlism of Kacc3jan» is fitly samined lip 
in the doaltsm of PippnlSJa is the Prafnnpam 
And, that la, of Skokbya" (p> 31}. Tes.prdxt 
( Ww ) and ni ji ( Tflr ) are mentioned there, but 
do they mean the p<«rwAi» ( yTg ) and the 
prakn/i (nstRi) of the £/niUj>i system P The 
prdsa arwl tha rti ji m that Upanishad are 
rr*Ni/rJ by but are the jmrKAa and 

yrobril* in Ssnichya mclodetl in the created 
things (ppoporiy cilntu)* tre they also with 
out beginning on»I U ( ), in the Upoaisbad 

^ as they are in Stnkhya P And does the proces* 
of creation la tho former eorrespoDds to that in 


the Utter? Simply a earefal reading of the 
Upanishad will make the matter quite clear 
Indeed, tha satbor seems to have bceneonlonnded 
tn explaining tha views of Pakndha KneeSyana 
and consequently could not give ns any clear 
idea of them In the Sutra krddnya Snlra 
referred to by bim, either in the original Prakrit 
text orfin the commentary by SilSnka, no views kre 
•taied there as belonging to Pakudha Kacesyana, 
yet be says (p 3d) “the Jama I commentators, 
Silioka and others" are led "to identify the 
doctrine of Pakndha w itb tha system Of Bhsgavad 
Gits, the Ssnkhyljam ( evi lently for Sdnlkyam ) 
and some of tha Saiva system." The real thing 
IS that Silinka in his commentary on the Sulra^ 
kritaaga L 1 15. says with reference to the theory 
known as ‘Sonl sixth theory* atmathaJiihatala 
( SliflVVtK ) that it is held by some of the 
follower of the Vedas, VIZ SSnkhyas and Saivas 
(or Vaiseshikas as the other reading is) 
The wonl iTifaiii Los in the original may not bo 
taken as an adjective Tha Sinkhya system has 
again been rofi-rred to by SilSnsa nith the 
Bbegavad GitS m connection with the theory of 
eternity (Pali SauatavAla, Skt SilnalaMda, 

( ), which IS incInJed in the ‘Sonl sixth 

Iheoiy’ According to SSm-vanaphaU lutta 
( D II, 33 ) Pakndha KaceSyana’s theory may bo 
called ’Seal seventh theory , atta settama tS la 
(Skt <Kj»w ajyViMa rdti, ‘And 

those eix things of which iitmaa is the soronth 
are the fear elements— earth, water, fire,* ami 
air— an I ease (oiUa) and pMn(diUAa, Sit 
jnAlke. frj ), while m the 'sool sixth theory' 
there are Cio (not/enr) elements— earth, water, 
6re, air and sky flow, then can «no identify 
the views of Pakuda KaceSyana with tho ‘soal 
sixth theory in the NK(rakri(d»ga Sutra P 

This ‘boul sixth theory' and soma other 
similar views of the heretics are rejected m the 
Sotnikritdnga (1 1 1 dO 27 ), the last gcl/Aa in 
thu connection runniog thni "The highest 
Jim, Mahfivtra the Jnatnpatro, has said that 
they will undergo births without nomber, being 
placed in all »orU of existonce ’ ( SBF, Jaina 
Part II, p 229) 

Wo sboald like to quote below from the 
^iitreUrfJ^yo (111 25) the following stanza 
with which we are concerned here 

^r-w VW WTf\»T I 

ri) xnx wtvT wlit T k 

Jacobi translates it 

‘iomo eay that there are five elements and 
that tfaewmi u a sixth (substance) but they 
coal nd that the soul an 1 the world (i e tie 
five elements } are eternal " 

Now marki the wording cf the ‘theory of 
rternity’ »imi/ar»idi ( W^STi? I m the above 
extract, u e dyd y#t adme, Sfct. AlnA 
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hhasea sdsKalah (^TWf aiiS that of 

tlie 'Buddhists ; 'euiiaf 1)1 ottd o« hiko ca, Skt. , 
sthvalahiitmn cn IfiKaSca 'OlBir ^ ), 

It is quite clear that they are identical, anti it 
has already heeu shoivn m tho Sutrakrildn^^a 
(I. 1, 1/27, SBL', JniHa iStdras, Part II, p. 239) 
that MaUavirrt not only does not hold the ‘Theory 
of Eternity’ hut also rejects it among others with 
strong words. , < 

, Now, jlr. Law hi his sirtli paper, /IwWM 
anil Niganthas, telU us ( p SI), referring ^ to 
ilahavira, “He is said to hold farther that tho 
soul and the world, ( atta ra loko t\) aro.hoth 

eternal ” Wo can admit that according to 

Ilahavira the soul uhich has no form is con* 
scions ( nrhpt 'nfMsanin, ), and 

Buddhaghosha is quite rigid in referring to it in 
his iS'KKi/injaia-ui.Miwi (PTS, Vol I. p. 119) 
saying “like Nigantha ( a ) and others ” But ho 
never says that the ‘Theory of Eternity' Is held 
by.Niganllia Nataputla One loay, honover, 
argne in favour o! Hr. Law that certainly the 
soul IS eternal according to Mahavira, and is it 
not that the \iorld, too, is eternal in his philo 
sophical system? Tor, it is clearly ^tatcvl in 
tho Tniol,asdia of Nemichandra, 2 ( Manikchand 
Digambar Crantbamlla, No 12, p. 4 ) that tho' 
‘world is eternal' “fojo nicco" ( iftnl Skt 
Bat this argument IS no ai^ument' 
at all Lot us quote here the entire gdihd of 
the Trilola jdra : 

Psyi n" 

'The loka is not artificial, it has neither 
beginning nor end, it has como into being by its 
Own nature, it is manifest with beings, animate 
aud inanimate, it is a pait of the whole sky, and 
it is eternal.’ 

It is clear here that the loka in this g-ith<i is 
quite different from tliC Jokii in connection with 
tlie '‘fiassa^aiJifa ; the former means that pait of 
the infiAito 'sky which is technically railed in 
the Jaina texts lokakisa ( ), the other 

sky being alokakua or annnUkUa 

), while the latter the earth, water, 
etc. (says Silanka ioAaicfj pntkixyadt'Tvpdk” 
-injanf^^k Siitrakritanga I. 1. 1. 15, 
Agamodaya-Samiti ed. p. 24* ) So Mr. Law is 
in no way, justified in saying that according 
to Mahavira tho soul and the world are clemaL 
Owing cto prolixity we refrain from pointing 
out some other defects in this part of his dts* 
cusaion. j ^ ; 'j 

' En passant wo want to say ono thing briefly 
and it is as regards the true name or° epithet 
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of Mahavira in Pali literaturo : t Should we read 
it Ndf&a*putta or *Yrf/o*putta f and consequently 
should wo call tho class to which Jfahavira 
belonged Nitiha. class or 2^iifa class ? Mr. Law 
is in uivour of tho former. Wo should, however, 
like to rojul the latter. Our arguments arc as 

follow: It is true that in Pali texts there are 
threo rcailings, si?, Nfaf/ia*pntta, Nafn-poR’* 
( nre» ), and A nfa-pnta ( *Tm» ), for instance, 
SCO Digltnnikvja (PTS), Vol. I, PP- ^9* 
Markalsothatall the MSS. nsod for that edition, 
if w© arc to rely upon tho editor, read on pagu 
58 only ^i'«fn*putta ( *TIS» ). ^Now, .which of 
tho remlings is to > be preferred? There is 
nothing in Pali texts which can help us in 
dotcrmining it. So wo aro to look' ‘ for 'some 
contemporary cvidonecs, >i! any, in Sanskrit m 
general and specially in Jaina literature, for one 
con naturally hope that Jinists might 'have 
kept tho name of their great teacher in it* 
original form. Now, tine name in Jaina or 
Anlliamtgodhi Prakrit foijn is frequently written 
as A«ya-pntta, and in Sanskrit Jiitifri-putra 
©r sometimes ',r«if»*.putro ’ (Wifft*)-* 
According to Ardhamtsadhi Skt./ji (9) changes 
into H ( W ) and t ( 7t ) being dropped the hiatus 
18 filled up in sucli case^ by a y which is to 1)0 
pronounced with Hglit effort r(iD .other words, 
there will b© what is called 
Prakrit grammars). Let ono now compare the 
Jain form Nity-t^putta ( Jn-rtrikpotra, 
or J>i<f<i.putro, not taking 'jiul® 

consideratiotn the final »i,or I'fof the first 
member of the compound word, for it does 
not matter much ), with tho three PS'h 
readings, and one would at once understand 
that A'dfa-pntta is the only form in Pali which 
can be chosen. It is to be noted that the Pkt- 
ya 111 A’^uyn can never answer to f/Ki,in AVM®- 
A writerof h»«for»’caf nialtor, if he has lo>e 

tralli, and he must have.it, should not accept 

whatever he may find in a. book wlthoat ex- 
amining it thoroughly [ by all the available 
lights. ' V . ' 

Mr. Law is very careless : about spelling 
and transliterating Sanskrit, 'Pali, and Prakrit 

words. Pull proper names are written giving one , 

part of a word in Sanskrit and the other in Pub 
No* distinction has also been' made between 
5 'and v, and even between y andj ( p- 40, twice 
y»{*forya(i; p ZO, Ajatallo, A is misprint,/ but 
jatatto for yatatto, see p. 81 ; even hero, as well 
as in some other cases ho should have wnttan 
only the stem aud not the form in nominative 
c^e). , 

1 i , VjDncanEKnAEA Bhattaciiabta. 
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BENGALI 

Kati SiiEiku Sapi B\j CilanJra 

XanJt tfjJh an inJrwInfi*'"* l>y Bt JleSa^t 
Husain PuiAislitl by tbe Jiengil PHhhthing 
Home, 5, ^oor Hohamniatl Lane, Calcutta [JP55] 
Price Be 1-4 as 

The present vork has the modest pretension 
to give Trithio a very small compass a popnlar 
exposition and a general sarrej* q{ the life and 
xvQrVs of one of the great poets of Persia The 
name of Sadi is not altogether unknown to the 
literate Bengal, and m the modern clays of on 
ental research the songs of the rapt nightingale 
ol Iran has found a tcotW wide appreciation 
It Las been said by a critic of the last cen 
tnry that the qnalitics which, oa one gets blase 
abont the productions of art and literatare.roDtinne 
the most to stir, slimnlale and qnicken the 
sense of enjoyment are two and two only, namely, 
the quality of Tigonr, and that of exqnisiteness 
If one IS 80 fortunate as to possess both folly he 
IS anra to pUase a ehosen public during several 
generations, but aUo DOt only the individual 
student— it be be a capable student — at all 
times and in all moods , and of the two that is 
truly the crucial test But to have these 
qualities m tallness is given to a man only 
h^ and there over tho range of centanes 
Sheikh Sadi was one so gtfied fie is one 
of those few poets who belong to no particular 
nation, place, or time lie is of the whole world 
and devoid of all racial, local, or temporary 
interest He ne^er thrusts himself open os, nor 
are Ins wise counsels inflicted upon anybadj 
Ue never comes to os at onconscionablo hoQr», 
or tires ns with his prolixity He is one of 
those nniversal assets which the a orld sets stores 
by. Bat a complete translation of his works is 
yet a desuleratnni in our literature From the 
bistoneal point of view also the importance of 
Ins works cannot be gainsaid He was ooc of 
the early exponents of Sufism, and at least, a 
bare acquaintance with his works, is essential 
to the study of the history of that remarkable 
movement 

greatly appreciate the effort made by the 
author of this little volume to present tbe 
Bengali reading public with a brier survey of 
the works of one of the great exponents oT the 
Bufistic poetry Hr biandi exhausts all the 
sources oi lufonuatiou available on the subject 
and the references indicated in tho notes at tbe 
bottom of the pages willsnpply tbe readers with 
aa^Ie materials for a bibliography for further 

The book IS divided into, eight -hspters of 
which the most interesting are tbo<e m which 
the works of Sadi are criticised with a truly ap 
preciative insight. In tbe 6th chapter, a parallel 
has been drawn between the Hystic poems ol 


Sadi and those of Rahmdianath, and wc are sure 
that such a companson will not fail to .ippcal to 
the Bengali slodeot 

Yet there is another matUr to which justice 
IS doe Tbe language and the style in which 
this little work 13 written are snro to please the 
modern taste The language is racy, clear aud 
perspienous, and tho style is lucid, eloquent and 
picturesque 

In fact, we heartily welcome the publication 
and highly appreciate tbe spirit in which it is 
conceived 

S Kcjtak 

HINDI 

.AvOKa KiDfliRMAtiPirtv, Part I Pnncipal 
ItocL /hscnpfiens EJileil by Pat Bahaihir Gaiiri 
Saalnr OJha anil Syavia •S'unifara Basa, B .4 
hamcal 4980 Price hs 3 

The inscriptions of Asoka are n heritage 
of lloroanily evolved in India If a man s fame 
can be measnred, as Koppen has said, bj tho 
number of hevvts who ccverc bis memory, by 
tbe number of lips who have mentioned and still 
mention him with honour Asoka is more famous 
than Charlemagne or Cirsar For the name of 
Asoka IS lionoured from the % olga to Jvnaa from 
Siberia to Ceylon ^ ritten in tbe almost forgotten 
Brahmi and Lharosthi scripts, the deciplerment 
and interpretation of his inscriptions in the 
nineleentb centorj' by Prinsep, Tornour, Sonart, 
Boeblcr and Lv^sen are a romance of archaeology 
Since then tbeir study has beeu persisteut and 
fruitfal in all western countries Fleet, Smith 
and Thomas m England, Roltsscb, Pischel and 
ETero in German) , Senart, Levi and Boyer m 
Franco Johansson and Konow in Sweden, 
Micbel<oa in America are hut a few amongst a 
host of well-known Asokan enthusiasts In 
India, however competent workers are extremely 
fen Of them names of Icdniji and Jayaswal need 
no introdaction to students of Asoka But all 
their works are in non Indian languages Heuce 
a want has long been felt to unify the results of 
researehes by scholars both Indian and western 
and pat the same in the hands of ludinn students 
in some Indian languages Amongst the hitter, 
in Northern India Hindi and Bengali are the 
most important An admirable attempt to 
remove the want in Bengali was mode in 1^15 
by Messrs Cham Chandra Basu and Lalit Jlohan 
Kar in. their Im&a An«*asana A Biaiilar 
attempt was made in 1915 by Pandit Ramavatam 
Sarnia in his Atola Prasastaijah with a trtns 
latum 10 Sanskrit but not m Hindi The present 
Tolame by the anthor of another uieful book 
called Bharutya Practna Ltptniala { first published 
jn lb**!, revised second edition ip is a 

welcome addition lu the same direction and to a 
certain extent more useful thin either of Its 
predecessors mentioned above 
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Tho superiority of the present edition lies in 
its arrangement ( 1 ) A comparalixe slady of 
all the versions extant of the same inscription la 
indispensable for textual acciimey and critical 
interpretation The Bengali edition does not gno 
more than one version Pandit Sarma gives 
them, but separately at the end of his boob and 
then in a line, si ?e fci/ si f? A better arrange 
ment is to place all versions together, one 
lying below another each wonl of one 
version having immediately heloir tt, either 
the corresponding word in a second version 
or a gap liVe where no such word occurs 
The diGerent variants strike tho eyes more fore 
ibly at a considerable economy of effort It 
leaves the editor free to prefer any particular 
versions if he is so inclined and at tho same time 
gives the reader every opportunity to judge for 
himself This latter arrangement followed in the 
first part of the Calcutta University edition of 
Asoba, IS also that of Pandit Ojha m the edition 
under review ( 2 ) Another improvement is the 
addition of a Hindi translation — first word for 
word and then a running one easily readable 
ever apart from the original— to a Sansbnt one, 
word for word, and then arranged differently from 
Pandit Sarma 8 On tho other hand, for a boob 
on Asoba published in 1922 3, three important 
things are conspicuously absent, to judge from 
the editors’ preface ( 1 ) A scientific lotfMuctioa 
Bucointly describing the growth of Asoban re 
searches from the earliest times to the present 
the results achieved and the problems to 
solve ( 2 ) A critical bibliography ( 3 ) An 
exhaustive Index Asoba is to day a text boob 
ID most Indian Universities for tlie degree ex> 
amination Pandit Ojha would be of no 
use to them unless he is critical id his jadg 
ments C which would still mabe it passible 
for him to be popular aa well ) Now tho 
want of ( 1 ) IS felt in the tendency of our editors 
to restate exploded theories, e g. “Pol* is the 
name given by scholars to thepralri^ or language 
spoken by tho mass of people in Asoba’s time ” 
Cf p 4 The vexed question of Pali is still a 
subject of controversy but that it is not what 
our editor mabes it out to be Las been amply 
proved by Wintcrnitz, Thomas etc in the pages 
of the J It A S And no study to day, least of 
all on Asoka, would be complete without the ( 2 ) 
and ( 3 ) It is to bo hoped that in the coming 
parts the authors would remove these w ants The 
following contribution may be brought to their 
notice os^ exceptionally interesting { t ) 16^ 
Sten Konow — Asola indtlnftemet (Jtmar 

tltaleil, i» vlIadtHiulre Aputndltnger iil Prof, 
Bugg«, ( ii ) 1907, Sonart — Une Kourello Intenp 
tion liTAiolo. Academte des Insers et Belles 
Letters 1917, pp 1 — 12 ( m ) 1910, Thomas J A, 
1910 ilai Join, 1910, Hnltzsch — J R A S 
^ 0, p 1308, 1911, p 1G7 ff, (iv) Levi, 
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1011 Jan Feb ( v ) Johansson, Dialect der soqc 
ninvlen Shillild jarhi DciIaKlton,, reprint p 
( IV ) Mtchelson, A J P Vol XXX lios 119* 
20, pp 284, 41G, ff J A 0 S , XXX— I. 

The get up of the boob is good and a few 
representative plates would make li still more 
nseful 

A. P. B. S 
GUJARATI. 

SosFni Kitvvjvi J?y 

jMlitJitniJas (tanlhi Pitnled at the ITnidu^tan 
Pregt, Bombay Thich eaulloard, yp ISO Price 
0 12 Oi 1023 ) 

Novels with socialistic backgrounds are few m 
number in the Gujarati Literature The author has 
undertaken to remove this want, and has ba^ed 
this novel ou Jack London's Iron Hill It fnv 
mshes thoughtful reading 

SiNOUR Prakar By 

Damy Shah, printed at the Amnd Pnntiiifi Fre», 
•BAamflflflr Paper eoicr Pn 03 Price Jle 0-5 0 
(1923) 

A Jaiu Sant Shri Soma Prahhn Sunji has 
composed one hunlred shlokas in Sanskrit on 
ethical matters Tins translation of the same into 
Gojamti prose is calculated to prove of real n«e 
to tho«© who arc engaged m religions propaganda 


KANARESE 

SWAUPSIU By Udtpi Qoiindrao Mangalore 
Cromi8\o Pp 41. Pi tee a» 4, 

This small hook is a translation of the three 
essays on ’Swadeshi,’ one of which is by Kaba 
Kalelkar of Satyagrahashram, now in Jail, and 
the othertwoby ^lahatmaji It isafaithfnl trans 
Istioo and does not pretend to be any more 
There is no question, therefore, as to the substance 
of the boob which wholly belongs to the original 
wnlere All know well enough by this time the 
interpretation of ' Swadeshi ’ by Mahatmaji and 
his disciples and it is a blessing to the Kannada 
readers that the author has translated in a simple 
style tho forceful and homely thoughts of the 
great son of India 

It IS needless to say that much of the charm 
of style m the original essays is lost inlthe trans 
lation We have to admit that some of the 
passages written by Mr Gandhi in English a* 
well as in Gujarati, are simply ‘nutranslat* 
able’ But the author has tried his best to convey 
the idea in as good a language as i* 
possible for him The Iboob has certain pe 
cohanties of tho hlangalore style of writing, 
h&t it cannot bo helped and only a more frequent 
issue of such boobs can mabe them familiar to 
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others The pniitiui' is "ood as most pnoting 
in Jlangalore is 

R^ngwath DirAEAE 

TELEGU. 

Vidwan Pen Satjnnarajana Saslnar’s ndap* 
talion of the hrst part of Kadaoiban into 
Telega has been done >ery snccessfnlly The 
beauties of the original are not missing in the 
adaptation and the storj has been lery well 
renarrated The language is chaste and the 
style racy “Andhra Kadambari’ certainly 
deserves great popalarily and ^e recommend it 
to those Andbras who desire to knon the story of 
Kadamban witbont possessing any knowledge of 
Sanscrit We hope the second part whose 
publication we await, would be as good sis the 
one under review 


Copies of this book can be had from the 
antfaor, who is a Pandit in the Maharajah s College 
atVmanagram Its price is Re 1 

“Bajftweethi Sastra’ or political science in 
Teluga IS we believe the 6rst of its kind wntten 
for the Andhras m their vemacnlar The author 
not only writes about the current tbeoncs, bnt 
also about the political ideas and ideals of onr 
ancients The chapter on International Law is 
interesting as it contains information about the 
inter state relations in ancient India In these 
days of great political activity and extension of 
democracy the book is sure to be helpful to the 
Andhns who desire a knowledge of this science 
bnt who have no knowledge of English Copies 
can be had from the author Mr vepa Satya 
narayana Marty, ba, dl, Berltampon, Ganjam 
Dtsind 

K R. 


EUEOPEAN COLONIAL POLICY AFTER THE 
WORLD WAR 

Br Db HANS GOLDSCHMIDT, Ebitob WelltrtrUcha/thches Archxv HiBt 


A COUKTRT’S colonial policy is a thing by 
which It can gam merit The treasores 
of modern science and knowledge can 
thus be made available to less advanced peo- 
ples, and thiongh sanitary measares.instractran 
inreadmg and writing, laying oat of plantations 
and streets and construction o! railways, tbe 
native population can be led to improve its 
conditions of life and to exploit the natural 
resoarces of the country A colonial policy 
with sach an aim IS necessary for European 
nations, as the natnra! resoarces of their 
own countries are not sufficient for the main- 
tenance of a constantly increasiog population 
and therefore recourse must be had to thinly 
peopled continents as Africa 

In practice, however, the colonial policy 
of European Powers has always shown an evil 
tendency Its object has been the reckless 
exploitation of the native population Dur- 
ing the past many centuries the mntnal 
rivalry of the Great Powers has led to wars 
in which large territories have passed from 
one nation to another without any regard 
for the wishes of the native populition As 
IS well known, even the world war was 
caused by such a conflict of interests In 1917 
the Allied Powers had already declared that 


a permanent peace was impossible if Germany 
insisted on retaining her colonies That, as 
pointed oat by a moderate English politician, 
Germany's achievements in the soentifia 
investigation and development of Africa 
were of greater valoe than those of all other 
conntries, and that, lo view of the great 
increase of her population and her poverty 
ID raw materials, she required colonies, was 
of IiUle consequence The Versailles Peace 
compelled Germany to give np all her colo- 
nies The Allies sought to justify their 
policy on moral grounds They declared 
that Germany had offended against the laws 
of colonial civilization, that she had used the 
colonies as starting points for her raids on 
the trade of the world, that she had depopu- 
lated large territories in East Africa and 
Camerun, etc 

Every one knows that the Allies wished 
to deprive Germany of her colonies as they 
wanted them for their own purposes The 
flouriafaiQg condition of the Colonies in 1914 
and the attachment of the natives, particu- 
larly in East Africa, to the Germans, contra- 
dict the declaratiotis of the Allies It was 
intended to entrust the mandates for the 
colonies ,^eagae of Nations, that ' 
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ST.j.tlic Loague ol Nations \\ as tohando\or 
to neutral countries, accorflmg to llio Ameri- 
can plan, the administration of tlio colomcx, 
until the natuos weie in a position to goaorn 
thomselies But what happened f The 
Allies used their uilluenco to get for them 
seUes the mandates for all the colonioa 
The appearance that the colonies wore not 
being annt,\ed was thus preserved mcidont- 
ally another adrantago uas also gained 
the colonies could not be regarded ns part 
of the indemnitj to be paid bj Germnnj and 
thus could not be included in the reparations 
The value of the colonies was ofTiciallj osti 
mated to be 771 milliard gold marhs Tho 
total amount of tho reparations was fixed by 
the London Conference of 1021 at 120 mil 
hard marks, an amount winch oven tlio 
Entente admits that Germany cannot paj 
If her colonies ate included rn the repata 
tions, Germanj has already paid the greater 
part of them 

Let W8 now see uhat the now masters 
of the former German colonies, the manda- 
torj powers, have done in order to improve 
tho condition of thenaUses and to develop 
the colonies so badly used, according to 
them, ly the Germans Tlie information 
given below 13 denied from ofilcial reports, 
etc , of the Powers concerned 

In the 111 st place the Gei mans were ex 
pelled from all German colonies, with the 
oiception of South M est Africa their pro 
porty was seized and liquidated The lesult 
was an immediate and a very considerable 
increase in the possessions of the Allies 
What use did they make of their new 
propel tj ? 

Let ns consider tho case of the Gorman 
colonies whicli are not far distant from 
• India and with which India has close 
economic relations Under German rnle 
cattle breeding and the cultivation of raw 
materials as cotton coutcliouclv cocoa 
nuts etc , were making rapid progress in 
German East Africa 'Ihrough the growth 
of cultivation and tiade the native popnla- 
tion got profitable opportunities of earning 
money, and its economic condition was fairly 
good, while its health and education were 
very carefully looked after by the Govern 
roent The greater part of East Africa has 
now passed into British hands ns Tanganj il a 
rorritoij Accoiding to leports ol eye 
witnesses, the plantations are overgiown 
'>tU we^ds the old ow iicrs !m\u been driven 


away and there is consequently a lack of 
technical experts Uho numboT of Europeans 
has decreased from COOO to 2200 and imports 
and exports have dtclinod (parti) duo to 
tho gonernl economic crisis throngliout the 
world ) ns the following figures would 
show — 

1013 1 1 1910-20 

Million rupees Million rupees 
Imports OS 17 4 

Exports , 2C 8 14 

On account of the depression of tho export 
trade tho natives are unable to find n market 
for their goods The cliances of earning 
mone) which tho plantations and railway 
construction ofTered in large measure under 
German rule before the war, no longer exist 
Tho) have become poor and are no longer m 
a position to buv European goods or to use 
therailwnjs, which the) dm vet) largely be- 
fore The trafiic on tho Gorman East 
African Central Railwaj, according to ofTi 
' cial reports, has decreased to sneh an extent 
that man) laihvay stations havebeen closed 

The 40 kilometres of railway line from laboro 
to Kageraknie, laid before the war, have 
been taken up and handed over to the 
Belgians for their Congo railway 

The official English report on tho subject 
admits the success of the German system of 
school instruction, of which proof is furnished 
by the great number of the natives who are 
able to read and write But the English 
Government lias not found it possible to re- 
etart school education The old native 
teachers are nob to he found, or they have 
adopted other professions and do not wish to 
return to teaching 

Arrangements for fighting epidemics and 
for the care of the health of the natives are 
worse still In addition to places like 
Daressalam and Tanga, where there were 
many doctors, the German Government had 
established 24 chief places as administration 
districts, and also other centres, well pro 
vided with doctors specially trained in tropic 
al medicine The sanitary administration 
consisted of 48 doctors , in addition there 
Was a stair of 10 German doctors for fighting 
the sleeping sickness Under tho present 
English rule there are onl) 11 sanitary offi 
cials, while sleeping sickness is dealt with 
hj only one I nglish doctor The lesult is 
that this sickness, winch was being slowly 
conquered before tho vxar, is again claiming 
an increasing number of victims from tho 
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nati \0 population and decimating it Tha 
position as regards animal epidemics is no 
better tlie German Government bad set up 
a Sernmnwfi/nt witb a large staff to deal 
with them The English find it difficult to 
secure experts with the necessary tjualifica- 
tions for the purpose The consequence of the 
defective organisation is that rinderpest, 
when it IS suppressed in one place, breaks 
out anew in two or three other places 

Are the natn es more satisfied with Eng- 
lish rule than thej were with the Germans* 
The best answer to this is given by a corres 
pondent of the London jTime^ lie quotes a 
sajing which is verj common among the 
natives of Tangamika Territory The 
words of the German were fierce, but his 
heart was right The Englishman speaks to 
us smoothi), but his longue is crooked ’ 

The situation in ether former German 
colonies is exactly similar, whether the) 
belong to 1 ranee (as the greater part of 
West African colonies) or to fogJand or 
Belgium or Japan or the Australians (the 
hew Zealanders hn>e received New Guinea 
And Samoa) Iver)whcre there is the 
same decay of tie once fiounshiiig planta 
tions, because the place of the old owners 
has been taken men who do not under 
stand their 1 usincss the tame decline 
of trade and the tame decrease in (he 
wellbeing of the natives — and this in spite 
of the fact that the natives are now paying 
higher capitation taxes than in the da}s 
of German rule I’artl), comniiUor) labour 
has also been introduced Education and 
sanitation suffer on account of the lack of 
trained men 

hven the Iiench who ate never tirtd of 
depreciating German nchiert menu admit in 
their off cial report ‘ II est nbsoloinent 
incontestable que les Allem-vnds nraient an 
Cameroon en ainticre dussistance medicule 
commence d enlteprendcre un grand oeuvre 
qui deja portaitses fruits bienfaisxnts ” 

The nativts of Cvmetun openly protested 
ag-iinst the establishment ot 1 r« nch rule 
and sought the intervention of tbv King 
of bpain so that they might continue to be 
nnler the German Oorernsienl InSamoo. 
along with the natives white «ettli.r«, 
among them CO i iigbshmin, havi protts'ed 
against an inefR lent system of Govemmenl 
which costs twici as muth, and requires 2$ 
times as many oU cials as before, and is driving 
the country in*i bankruptev Sleanwhile 


the right of self determination is allowed to 
he exercised when it is useful for enlarging 
the power of the Allies 

A particularly heartless case of "elfish 
exploitation of colonial lands is furnished by 
the South Sex island Nauru It is extra 
ordioaril) rich m phosphates, which are 
estimated to amount to S00,000 tons England 
reserved this ishnd for herself, other South 
Sea islands were given to Japan or Austra- 
lia Under German rule the phosphates 
were worked b) the Pacific I’hosphates 
Company and freely entered into the trade 
of the world Now, England, Australia and 
New Zealand have b monopoly of them The 
costs of production are Is per ton, tho 
selling price to the Australian farmer is 
t C 10 per ton The wages of the Chinese 
worker nrebs and of the Naruan native Ss 
per week Tho imported natives are paid 5s 
per month, for 9 hours’ daily work, or 21C 
hours* work in a month, or Is per week for 
>4 hours work women and boys under IG 
receive Is per month 

Only German ^outh Uest Africa is ar 
exception This was assigned to the Union 
of bouth Vfrica and the German settlers 
were allowed to remain there But tho 
economic position of even this colony has 
become worse because the economic and 
political objects of the present Government 
are quite different from those of the German 
Government At the riquest of the bouth 
\frican mine owners tho working of tho 
iliaruond mines has ceased the former have 
thus rid themselves of burdensome competi 
tioo but many people have, in consequence, 
lost their employments 

It IS not pretended that German role in 
the coIoRtes mw faultless But, as tho 
English writer Morel testifies, ( ermanj 
never tried to conceal her mistakes, she 
pobjjcly examined and punished the wrong- 
doers The methods of exploitation of the 
victorious powers show that on moral grounds 
th»v are surely not justifed in robbing 
Cermaovof her colonits (An Australian 
socialist calls the facts mentioned aoont 
Nara‘the Naru scandal’) The lack of 
soitable personnel shows that they cannot 
properly work their new possession It is 
Icipenalisin, the pure desire for power, which 
having already turned F irop* into an eco- 
nomic chaos leads them toconslantly enlarge 
their spheres of interest, though la the 
process whole peopKs may be destroyi-d. 
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HINDU SOCIAL REFORM 

Bt a HINDU 


I N no countrj in the world i3 tho need for 
reform so greit m India, nor have 
of all kinds been wanting 
There have been social, political and reft 
gious reformers, to name the three principal 
divisions among them Religious reformers 
ha^e flourished in India in all ages, — a well- 
known and time honoured class Political re- 
formers, though a recent creation of British 
rale, are the most vocal now, and ^7Ield the 
largest influence Social reformers have gone 
hand in hand with the other two classes, and 
mive sometimes, though not always, been 
identual with them Political reformers, 
who have also worked in the field of social 
reform, have found that except in the limited 
held of social legislation connected with 
labour, their work as social reformers, is not 
much appreciated The tenets and doctrines 
preached by everv religious reformer in India 
involve considerable readaptation in the social 
outlook, but few of them laid the emphasis 
on any consistent programme of social te 
form , on the contrary, the problem was sel 

dom faced by them squarely in the face A 
century ago the great reformer Swami 
Narayana of Gujerat, a cobbler by caste, whose 
followers belong to all castes who do not 
however mterdine, told Bishop Heber that 
he did not consider caste of much importance 
and that in the eye of God all castes were 
equal, but he did not wish to give offence by 
denouncing it Swam. V.vekananda, Ihi 
apostle of modern Hinduism, in his lecture 
on the Mission of the Vedanta, said 

I must frankly let this andience know that 
I am neither a caste breaker nor a mero social 
reformer I have nothing to do d.SctfyT.lh 
3 onr castes or your social reformation ^ 

most 

fnlte. /^formers have chosen to 

follow m the matter of social reform Those 
among them who were bold enough to work 
out their principles to their logical conclu- 
sion, often found themselves m a honelesa 
minority and were compelled to swede 
^ from the religion of their birth 


Those wlio, feeling tlie difliculty of making 
headway against tlie prevailing prejudices of 
Hindu society from the ontside, have pre- 
ferred to work from within in regard to such 
vital social problems as caste, marriage, 
female emancipation and the like, have been 
regarded as fanatics for their zeal if they 
have chosen to display any enthusiasm for 
tho canae, or they have been gradually 
fowed to give np the attempt as hopeless 
and leave all progress to the slow process 
of the time spirit In either case the result 
IS that thev make little impression on the 
placid bosom of orthodox society 

binding themselves m this dilemma, soma 
*’*’y ^ tackle the minor problems of social 
welfare, e g , marriage dowries, marriages 
between different sections of the same caste, 
elevation of the inferior castes by formal in* 
yestiture vv ith the sacred thread, and the like 
I limited field has been undertaken 

the caste sabhSs and sammelanas all over 
in practice it has been found 
that the avenues they have sought to explore 
nivoriably lead to a cref de sac, and after 
making a noise for a time they have either 
died of inanition or are leading a moribund 
existence 


uHiers there are who, belonging in name 
to the orthodox community, consider them- 
selves to be the chosen sons of light, because 
t ey partake of forbidden food in mixed 
company whenever an opportunity offers 
Itself to gratify the palate in that way with- 
out openly courting social opprobrium In 
their own society, which they have got to 
invite on all sacramental occasions like mar 
ria^s and funerals, they scrupulously adhere 
to the orthodox practices which they dare 
not repudiate As to mter-marriage, which 
IS the essence of the obliteration of caste- 
Hinduism, they never 
contrary, they pass reso- 
nnri *» 1 1 ^ the dozen m their Bar associations 
condemning the mildest 
permissive legislation on the subject as en- 
tirely foreign to the genius of Hindu society 
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ttongh even a nodding acqiiiintance with 
oar ancient lawgners like Narada and 
Erihaspati would snfEce to prove the 
contrary. 

Last of all, there is the class of reformers 
who stand high m their own esteem because 
they dwell apart, like Epicurean gods, from 
the dm and turmoil of the arena where social 
issues are fonght and— lost They are the 

intellectual workers, in entire sympatbj with 
the fall programme of social reform, but 
only on the theoretic plane If the} could 
but think of It, they would find that not any 
genuine enthusiasm for the cause of social 
reform or love for the masses or of democra- 
tic equality, but the intellectual stimulation 
of historical study and sociological research, 
and the satisfaction derived from the contem 
plation of an ideally perfect manhood work 
ing m an atmosphere of equal opportunities 
for the harmonious development of all the 
faculties, are the motives nnderlyiog their 
Platonic love of reforms , and the evample 
of conforming to orthodox practices for all 
Tactical purposes set by them is much more 
anefol to the cause of reform than the 
honest disaidence of the schismatist whom 
society throws overboard, bat whose moral 
influence continnes to work and slowly to 
undermine its existing foundations They 
will perhaps retort that hasty attempts at 
social reform, before the popular mind is 
well prepared for it, land socielj into 
disaster, and thattleir object, therefore is 
to prepare the Held by creating an intellec 
tual comiction that. the existing order of 
things 13 thoro ughly rotten and needs change 
After such a conviction has gained ground 
among the masses, the rest would be com 
paratively easy work Till then, they would 
contend, the best course to follow is that 
laid down in the Gitu where wise men are 
enjoined, whatever their private views, to 
follow in practice the observances of the 
multitude, with a view to prevent them from 
losing themselves m a multiplicity of counsel 
The same policj of IioXa9amgrah<i (which is 
the name given to it in the Gild), they would 
remind their critics, was folloiied by the 
philosophers of ancient Home, who, in the 
words of Gibbon, 

“asserted tbe independent dignity of reason 
bat resigned their actions to the commands of 
law and oi cnstom. ^ lewmg with a smdeof 
pity and indalnence the larioas errors of the 
vulgar, they diligently practised tho ceremonies 


of their fathers, and devoutly frequented the 
temples of tbe gods Heasoners of each a 
temper were scarcely inclined to wrangle aboni 
their respective modes of faith or of worship 
It was indifferent to them what shape the folly 
of the mnltituda might choose to assume, and 
they approached, with the same inward contempt 
and the same external reverence, the altars of 
the Libyan, the Olympian or the Capitolina 
Jupiter 

To the doctrine of Lolasamgraha of the 
Gita may be added the other doctrine of 
dd/iilari hheda with which Hindu popular 
philosophy IS everywhere interpeuetrated, 
and which may be put forward to justify the 
toleraliOD of every superstition under the 
sun There can be no universal truth suited 
to every understanding truth is relative to 
the receptive power of the individual, and 
what may he true of one set of conditions, 
m one dime and among the people of one 
country, may be <he reverse of truth as 
applied to other conditions, in another clime 
and among a different people l\'e must 
always avoid the mistake of the doctrinaire 
thinker, and consider the suitability of a 
social cust'im to the peculiar circumstances 
of oar Indian soil before launching our 
crusade against the traditionary usage which 
may hare survived its utility We must take 
time to consider whether the innovation is 
suited to the genius of our race, and what 
are the modiflcationa necessary before we 
admit its applicability to our social organisa- 
tion Hamlet like, we prefer to sit perpe- 
tually on tbe fence, balanciug j>ros and 
and spinning eternal cobwebs As Carlyle 
puts it, 

“Jleanwhile, it is singular how long the 
Tolten wvU hold togsthw, provided yon do 
not handle it roughly For whole generations 
itcontiDUes standing with a ghastly affectation 
of life, after all life and truth has fled out 
of It so loth are men to quit their old ways, 
and coi^nenng indolence and inertia, venture 

Tbe net result of all this is, that while a 
good deal of talk of social reform goes on in 
Hindu society, and Jfahatraa Gandhi places 
the femoval of nntonchahilily in the forefront 
of his constructive programme, and Hindu 
MahSsabhSs are held with ambitious schemes 
of proselytimtion on their agenda, nothing 
serious gets done and the whole agitation 
fizzles oat in empty talk "What is the 
caa«e of this hopeless ineptitude of *' 
Hindu * f 
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Hindus have been great m philosoplij, 
but as John Tyndall said in Ins celebrated 
inaugural address at the meeting of the 
British Association for the Advancement of 
Science at Belfast m 1874, 

“when the human mind has achieved greatness 
and gn en evidence of extraordinary power in 
any domain, there is n tendency to credit it with 
similar power m all other domains ’ 

The very devotion of our power to one 
class of ideas tends to rendei us less instead of 
more competent to deal with another class of 
ideas Dr Bramndranath Seal in his Positiie 
Sciences of the Hindui has no doubt shown 
that “the Hindus no less than the Greeks 
have shaiod m the work of constructing 
scientific concepts and methods in the investi- 
gation of physical phenomena,” but he admits 
that though “the whole movement was 
genuinely and positively scientific,” it was 
‘arrested at an early stage” The cause of 
this arrest has been traced in Dr P C Ray a 
IlisloTtj of llmdu Chemxstnj The spirit of 
enquirv gradually died out among a people 
naturally prone to metaphysical subtleties 
The spirit of the Middle Ages of Europe 
descended on the Hindu mind In the words 
of Tyndall, 

— “it was a menial spirit The seekers after 
natural knowledge had forsaken that fouotam of 
living waters, the direct appeal to nature by 
observation and experiment, and had given 
thomscUcs up to the romanipnlation of the 
notions of their predecessors It uas n time 
when thought had liccomo abject, and when the 
acceptance of mere authority led, ns it always 
docs in science, to Bcicntific devtli Natural 
events, instead of being traced to physical, 
were referred to moral causes, while au exercise 
of the fantasy took the place of scientific 
speculation Intellectual mobility was the 
result As a traveller without a compass in a 
fog may wander loiij, imat,ining ho is ranking 
way, niid full himself, after hours of toil, at Ins 
starting point, so the schoolmen 1 aving tic«l 
mil untiM tho same knots and formed ami 
dissipated the same clouds, found themselves 
at the end of centuries in their old position,*’ 
just ns tho nipdiaoval logicians of Indiadis- 
putod for ctntnries about tho vessel being 
tho eontainir of tho oil and vice versa, bat 
could never amvo at a definite conclasion 
Forced by circumsLancos, tho leading 
minds among tho Hindus have now come to 
admit tho truth of the following excellent 
obsirrations from the address aln ady nuoted, 
b the mass mind, m which term I ‘sronld 


include the mentality of the majority of 
educated Indians, has yet to bo convinced of 
their profound wisdom Says Tyndall, 

“Fvery system, winch would escape the 
fate of an organism too rigid to adjust 
itself to its environment must bo plastic to the 
extent that the growth of knowledge demands 
■When this truth has been thoroughly taken m, 
rigidity will be relaxed, exclusiveness diminished, 
things now deemed essential will bo dropped, 
and elements now rejected will be assimilated 
Tho lifting of the life is the essential point , and 
as long as dogmatism, fanaticism, and intolerance 
aro kept out, various modes of leverage may be 
employed to raise life to a higher level 

The scramble for seats in the science 
classes of our colleges and universities i3 
pathetic to behold But the I Sc and B. Sc 
students take to science courses in such large 
numbers in the belief that they open the 
door to lucrative appointments, not because 
the students have any faith in the training 
impaited there, as is evident fioin the fact that 
their attitude of mind, their habits, beliefs, 
and reactions to life, continue the same both 
before and after they have been through a 
course of scientific training Tho good old 
ways of their father? and grandfathers con* 
tinue to govern their everyday activities in 
the social and domestic sphere after they 
have finished their academic career They 
have profound faith m the Sanskrit verse 
which enjoins that that way alone salvation 
lies* In the early days of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity, one of its most distinguished Vice- 
Chancellors, Sir Henry Sumner Maine, noticed 
the false standards of historic judgment set 
up by the intelligentsia of Bengal in the 
interests of a chauvinistic glorification of tho 
past, and pointed out the danger of fostering 
such a temper to the growth of a sober man- 
hood well-equipped to take its part in tho 
progressive development of India That 
has lost none of its force by reason 
of the phenomenal extension of scientific 
etudiea among our students, for the scientific 
frame of mind IS yet ns far off ns ever It 
is to this fundamental defect of our national 
character that the failure of all our schemes 
of social reform must be ascribed 

f''"* not forgot that all parliol nl- 
tempts at tinkering reforms aro foredooiiud 

• nrsTu'^flini fkar^i^ni 

vnm mn, ftarffr n 
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to failure , to unloose a screw bere, or poll oat 
a brick there, ma} render the whole social 
fabric weak, bat in India that sttaclnTe is 
80 complex, so deeply rooted in the soil, and 
the ramifications of the organisation are so 
vast and various, with so many clamps and 
rivetings and cross*bands,«that petty altera- 
tions do not prodnce any appreciable change 
Moreover, as Emerson Bays, every great 
and commanding moment in the annals of 
the world is the triampli of some enthosiasm 
An enthusiasm is not generated where the 
whole heart is not engaged, but considera- 
tions of prudence hold sway Again, when 
once we begin to reason, and give onr 
intellect full play, we cannot fail to see, for 
instance, that the very arguments which are 
advanced to justify the fusion of subcastes 
apply equally well to the case of intercaste 
marriage To stop short at a half-way halt 
ing house, therefore, becomes impossible to 
the mind which is enfranchised The eman- 
cipated intellect which has once breathed 
the pure atmosphere of truth can hardly be 
expected to go back to the poisonous air 
of the lower regions where ignorance and 
superstition reign supreme In trying 
to temporise wiui the powers of darkness 
the man of enlightened understanding falls 
in Ins oivn esteem and loses his power 
of doing good to society A radical reform 
which goes to the root of the matter is, 
therefore, often easier to bring about tbau 
a compromise which pleases neither party 
and ends by stnUifyine itself 

Those among ns whose minds have been 
liberated from the thraldom of superstitious 
customs and usages sanctioned by hoary 
antiquity and who are, therefore, quite alive 
to the evils wrought by them upon the body 
politic, lack the backbone to dare to be in 
the right with two or three, thus retarding 
the Advent of the day when the example set 
by themselves and by others of their way of 
thinking might infiltrate the mass of Hindu 


society To try to leaven the popular in- 
tellect with the wholesome truths which have 
dawned in the minds of the more advanced 
section of the community and trj to convince 
the people of the futility of their present 
reactionary attitude in regard to social ques- 
tions is of course a praiseworthy aim But 
mere good intentions and appeals to reason 
ore not enough for those who lead the van- 
guard of progress and are the upholders of 
liberal ideas m Hindu society Example is 
always better than precept and Hindu society 
may reasonably expect those who preach a 
novel social doctrine to apply it in their own 
life and demonstrate its D<efulness by per- 
sonally showing the way The difficulty, 
we know, 13 great As Emerson Says, 

“Society everywhere is conspiring sgainst Iho 
manhood of every one of its members The 
virtue most in request is conformity ’ 

But It IS Emerson, again, who tells ns 
that 

* whoso would be a mvo must be a nonconformist 

nothing IS nt fast sacred but the integrity of 
your own mind 

To the advanced social thinkers in my 
own commnnity I would, therefore, strongly 
recommend the closing words of Tyndall a 
address, which should be burnt into our 
minds if idle intellectual curiosity in social 
matters is to be replaced by true social 
efficiency 

‘ It IS perfectly possible for you and me to 
purchase intellectnAl peace at the price of intelfec 
tnal death Tho world is not without refuges of 
this dcscnption nor is it wanting in persons who 
seek their shelter and try to persuade others to 
do the same I would exhort yon to refose such 
shelter, and to scorn such base repose — to accept 
if the choice be forced upon you, commoti^ 
before stagnation, the leap of the torrent before 
IhostiJJness of tbe snamp In the one there is at 

all events life, and therefore hope, ID the other 
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THE BREAKING-UP OF THE MUGHAL EMPIRE ; 
JATS AND GAURS 

By JADUNATH SARKAB 

I States Nortliwards their settlements dotted 


T ub endless \^'lrs m winch Annngzib 
hecime in\ohed in 1079 and winch 
^\ere to continue till Ins death, began 
very soon to react on the political condition 
of Northern India The Fmperor left Delhi 
m 1079 for Rajputana and thence pro 
ceeded to the Deccan two j ears later Tor 
the temamdei of his reign all his sons and 
highest generals were assembled there In 
unvarying succession Northern India conti 
nued to be annually drained of its public 
monej aud youthful recruits in order to fill 
the ergaping void caused by the Deccan 
wars Reports of occasional disasters to the 
imperial arms of Priuce Akbar’s rebellion, 
Shambhnji’s daring raids, and the hopeless 
entanglement of the Tniperor with Dijapur, 
Golkonda and the Maratha people, reached 
the bazars and hamlets of Northern India 
with the usual exaggerations bears passed 
away, and jet the 1 mperor did not return to 
his capital, nor did nnj of the princes Ihe 
rich old proMnces of the Fmpire north of the 
Narmada were left in charge of second-rate 
nobles with lusunicient troops 

At the same time, the long caravans of 
merchandise, State revLnue, array provisions, 
nnd the families and property of the nobles 
80 frequtnllj making their way to the far off 
South under slender escort, oHeredan irresis 
tible temptation to robber tri) es The great 
rojal road leading from Delhi to Agra nnd 
Dholpur and then through blalwa to Deccan 
passed dirictlj through n country inimbit 
ed b\ a pi oplo whoso prodatorj instinct can 
bo Upt in check only by the terror of 
supirior force Tin so are the Jals, a race 
of Imrdy peasants whoso bodily Mgonr nnd 
growing noml)ers had made tlum spread 
rapidlj from the norlh-< astern frontier of 
llajputana to Ihi bank of the Jarnuna, filling 
tbp prpw nt \gra, Mathtira nnd Ahgarh dis 
\ ct* ns well as the Itharalpur nnd Alwar 


soath eastern Pinjab, and southwards the 
adjacent parts of Mnlwa M hether the Jats 
were reallj descendants of the ancient 
nomadic Geta) is uncertain, bat though they 
are to day essentiallj agriculturists, their 
many affinities with the wandering predator) 
tribe of Gujars have for many centuries 
made them, equally with the latter, the 
greatest enemies of publio peace nnd prnnte 
properly The Jat population in a pro^ ince 
requiies strong government nnd constant 
vigilance on tlie part of the rnler As the 
proverb runs, “The Jat, like a wound, is 
belter when bound “ 

lu the administrative slackness and 
military weakness which affected the Mughal 
goTernment in consequence of the Deccan 
wars, the Agra district was the first to feel 
the truth of tins proverb The ill guarded 
wealth of the rich cities and mansions of the 
inetropoiiUan (dtla and tlie valuable convoys 
moving along the king’s highway called 
forth the cupidity of the Jats, now that the 
fear of the Emperor’s return was daily grow- 
ing more remote Here was a surer means 
of growing rich than by the slow process of 
painfully tilling a grudging soil under on 
uncertain rainfall And such a course of 
mpino involved little risk, as the weak local 
troops could not always pnmsh the robbers 
m the field, nor follow their finicUy fleeing 
bands to the nooks of tlieir wide jungly 
country 

llie Tenwa clan of Jats had first entered 
the Matlium nnd Aligarh districts about 
ICOO as servants and peasants, but in the 
neat sixty years they had grown powerful 
enough to make tliems<lrcs masters of the 
Joar pargnna Their chief Nandamm had 
withheld revenue at the end of Shah 
Jnhan's reign, but had been forced to 
submit in loco Nino years later tho JaJ 
piasantry rost under Ookla, tho saimindar of 
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Tilpat,* killed AbdunNali. the Mughal fanjdar 
of Mathura, and spread disorder through the 
Mathura and Agra districts. After oearlj 
a jear of fighting, the rising rvas suppressed 
with terrible bloodshed by Hassan Ah Khan, 
the Jat stronghold was taken, Gokla was 
captured and put to death, and their mud-forts 
were diSEnantled [Unlury of Aurang-^th, iii 
ch. 35 ] 

II 

Fifteen years now passed in peace And 
then the opportunity created by the Eiu- 
peror’s Deccan myasion was seized by two 
new leaders of the Jats, Ilajarani and Ram- 
chehra, the pelt} zamindars of Sansani and 
Songar t These were the first to challenge 
the forces of the Empire and train tbeir 
clansmen in group organisation and open 
warfare Every Jat peasant was practised 
in wielding the staff and the sword, they 
had onl} to be embodied in regiments, tangbt 
to obey their captains, aud supplied with 
fire arms to make them into an army As 
bases for their operations, refuges for their 
chiefs m defeat, smd storiug places for booty, 
they bnilt several small forts ( g/irkt ) amidst 
their almost trackless jungle, and strength 

* There is a TtljxtlJi, 14 m s of Delhi aud 
3 m u of Faritlabad Joar ( Jfvar ) in the 
Abgarb district is, however, 2d m s e of it 
(JnJ At 40 S E ) 

t Siti’ant 16 m D w Eharalpur, and 8ms 
of Deeg ( Inil Alim, SO N L ) Songar ( or 
Sogghmr as spelt in the Fr MS } canuot be 
traced on the map the nearest approach to it is 
SiTiijar, 7 m w of llodal and 35 to u of 
Smsam , it i«, however, in the Gorgaon district 

A 1 ranch MS account of the Jais preserved 
m the India Office. London, ( Orme MSS vol 
216, no 2, cop) m vol 15, no 11 ), and ascribed 
to lather Francois Xavier 'Wendel, is the only 
TSJntvB ‘I'na't men'lions "^amchiura ^’nuraman 
13 spoken of by Ishwardas ( Fatuhat, 135 b ) 
as a son of the brother of Rsjaram, bnt all 
other authorities known to me arc silent abont 
his relationship with the latter A Persian 
work used by "W Irvine names Bhoya ae the 
father of Chnranian ( Later UngbaU, i 322) 
Lite of Cburaman ( mostly after Auranszib’s 
death ) in If U i 640 54* TlieSfolIest history 
of the Jat wars in Anranctib s later years is 
uven by Ishwardas ( 1316 IJoo, 131o, 1376, 
1616 ), with some confusion of persons and dates, 
which I have corrected from the authentic bnt 
meagre official history, ifot r-i Alamgtn 


eoed them with mud walls that could defy 
artillery. 

Then they began to raid the king’s high- 
way and carry thtir depredations to the 
sobnrbs of Agra 

The bloody snppression of Gokla Jat 
hod become a faded memory in the course of 
the nest 16 } ears, and by IbSO a generation of 
Jatyoungmen had arisen who had not tasted 
the sword of Hassan All Khan 

Rajaram’s lawless activities could not be 
checkra b} feafi Khan, the governor of Agra 
His gangs closed the road to traffic, and 
after plauderjng man} villages of the district, 
he moved towards Sikandra, wishing to rob 
Akbar’a tomb there of its costi} decora- 
tions The fanjdar of the place ( 
Abul Fazl 1 fought him with ver} inferior 
forces, and though he was wounded with 
most of his followers, he succeeded m turning 
the rebel back, who marched by way of 
Sliikarpur to Ratanpur, sacking both these 
places 

Rajaram soon showed even greater auda- 
city The renowned Turani warrior Aghar 
Khan was going from Kabul to the Emper- 
or’s camp at Bijapur Near Dbolpnr, as his 
troops were marching carelessly and without 
order, a large party of Jats suddenly fell on 
bis baggage and carried o& some carts, horses 
and womeu The Khan, without making 
any proper arrangement or concerted plan, 
impetuously galloped lu pursuit of the 
raiders, ot the head of a small force, and 
overlook them five miles off Here the Jats 
turned st bay and killed Aghar Khan and 
his son in-law with 80 of their followers • 

Ab earl} as Jfay lGi6, Auracgzib had 
recognised the gravity of the situation by 

detaching against the Jats a great general 
Lhan-i Jahan Kokaltash Zafar Jang ( M A 
274 ) Now the success of Rajaram and the 
failure of Khan i Jahan tlioroagbly alarmed 
vo»-iln.peror, .nil T,ec,mb«r h» ordered 
hie eon Aram to go there and command the 
operation, m person Bnt the prince had 
onlj reached Burhanpnr, .then he tvas 
reraUed to the Emperor-, p " 

pre,„ng need of retriemng Mnohol presl,™ 
hetor, GolLonda ( Jnlp, log? ) The prinee’l 

• Isfauanlft., 1046 Tic Jit lo.., ,ra n i 

/!>■ 
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eldest son, Bidai Balvhfc, a gallant lad o£ 
17, -^ras liowe\er sent ( in December, 1687 ), 
to assume tbe supreme command in tlie Jat 
war, ^^hlle Klnn i-Jaban was to continue ns 
bis adviser and chief oflioer [ dT A, 298, 
311, K K 316,395] 

But before the prince could arrive, the 
Jat leader committed more atrocities Early 
in 1688, Mir Ibrahim of Haidarabad (newly 
entitled Mahabat Khan ) was marching to 
his viceroyalty of the Pnmab Near 
Sihandra he was encamped on the bank of 
tbe Jamuna, when Rajaram attacked him, 
but was repulsed after a long and stubborn 
fight with the loss of 400 men, while the 
Muglials lost 190 in killed and wounded 
Ra 3 aram soon returned to the scene, and 
profiting by the delay lU the coming of 
Shaista Khan, the new suhadar of Agra, 
he plundered Akbar’s tomb,* taking away 
lbs carpets, gold and silv er vessels, lamps, Ac , 
and damaging tbe building Kban i Jalian 
did nothing to check him 

Bidat Bakhtjonbis arrival, infused greater 
vigour into the Mughal operations At this 
tune an internecine war was raging between 
the Shekhawat and Ghaulian clans of Rajputs 
for lands in the Bagtbana and some other 
parganas Ihe Ciiauhans enlisted the 
support of Rajaram, while the Shekhawats 
gained the armed help of the Mughal fanjdar 
of Mewat A severe battle was fought 
between them near the village of Bnal The 
lla]puts grappled with one another m deadly 
animosity, and many were slain on both sides 
111 the thick of the contest Ilajaram was shot 
dead by a Mughal musketeer hiding in a 
tree ( 4 Julj , 1688) t 

* lalnv-irdas 132 I Manucci ( n 320 ) adds 
‘They begau their pillage by breakiD,j in tbo 
great gates of bron/o which it had robbing the 
valuable precious stoues and plates of gold and 
silver, and destroying wbat they were not able 
to carry away Driggiu- out the bones of Akbar, 
they tlrow them angrily into tbo hro and 
burnt them 


III 

Gishun Singh Kachhwa, the new Raja of 
Amber (Jaipur), was appointed by tbe Em- 
peror as faujdar of Mathnra with a special 
charge to root out the Jats and take Sansaiu 
ns his own jagir [Ishwar, Io3n] He gave 
the Emperor a written undertaking to demo- 
lish the fort of Sansani [Ishwar, 139u, 1356], 
as he was burning to distinguish himself and 
win a high nmiivnb like his father Ham 
Singh and grandfather Mirza Raja Jm 
Singh Bidat Bakht Kid siege to Sansani 
But the campaign m the jungles of the Jat 
country severely taxed the invading arm) 
The Mughals before Sansani had to undergo 
great hardship from scarcity of provisions 
and water, as the enemy by frequent attacks 
cut on their grain convoys and watering 
patties Incessant night attacks kept the 
siege camp in perpetual alarm “Tbe men 
were prostrated by hunger, and the animals 
perished m large numbers through weakness 
But tbo besiegers held tenaciously on, and in 
four months earned tbeir tienches to the 
gate of the fort, mounted guns on raised 
platforms, and laid mines The jungle round 
the fort was cleared One mine under the 
gate was fired, but the Jats having previ- 
ously detected it and blocked its farther side 
with stones, the charge was dnv en backwards, 
destroying many of the artillerymen and 
supervising officers of the Mughal army A 
second mine was then laid and carried under 
the wall m a month’s time It was success* 
fully fired ( end of January 1690 ), the wall 
was breached, the Jat defenders lining it 
w«re blown up, and the Mughals stormed the 
fort after three hours of stubborn opposition 
The Jats disputed every inch of the ground 
and were dispersed only after losing 1500 
of theic men Oa the imperial side, 200 
Mughals fell and 700 Rajputs were slam or 
wounded 'ihe remnant of the garrison was 
put to the sword [ Ishwardas 136?-137o, 
SI .1 334 , Hamid iid din’s §26 ] 


t This IS based upon Ishwardas willi dale 
from 31 A 311 Tie Ir 3IS , Lowever, says 
‘Ilamchehra fell luto the rrmces hands and 
Ilajaram daT)t,croosly wounded in tl o pnrsml, 
died of his wounds shortly nfterwards 
Ramchelmv’s 1 evd was cut of! at Agra and 
j publicly expose 1 on tbe great gate in front of 
^ the fort, above the ba7ar ’ 

The official liistonau and Ishwardas alike 
^ Ignore Uamchelira and say that it was llajaram 

^ V 


■whoso head, was cut oR and sent to the Emperor 
at Bijapur, where it arrived on 5tli Sep 16SS 
ftf 1 312 ) ^ 

Bigtharia — Thci-c is n ZJi^Z/tah, 21 ra n o of 
Alvvar and 1 1 in n w of Firuznar of Gurenon 

( /« I Af 50 N IV ) 

Bijal — There is a village named Bijicar, on 
the old bed o! the Suabi river, 18 ni s of Bewan 
anil t m 8 of tbe small town of SI ahjahanpur 
( /h 7 Af 49 S W ) Tijara, 20 m e of Bijwar 
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Next je^r (21st JIaj, ICOI ) Raja Dislian 
bingh surprised tlie other Jat stronghold of 
“The Piaja hasttncil there nithtbe 
imperial armj Ily chance, as the gale of 
this little fort was kept open at the time for 
admitting gram, the inAaders entered it at the 
gallop, slaving all who raised their hands and 
taking 500 of the rebels prisoner ' (Ishwar, 
1 37 a and h , Jf. , 340 j 

The resalt of these operations was that 
the new Jat leader went into hiding in 
‘nooks and corners’ unknown to the imperial- 
ists The triliesmen retnrned to the peace- 
ful work of cnltiTation and the district en 
jO}ed peace for some jeara after Bat in !C95, 
when Prince bhnh Alam reached Agra the 
Jnts were again cansing tronhle [ If f i 
542 j Their next leader was Chnraman, the 
son of Bhajja, a brother of Itajararo This 
Charaman had a genins for organisation and 
nsing opportunities, and sncceeded in found 
ing a dynasty which still rules over Bharat 
pnr “lie soon built other places for 
retreat and safe keeping of booty Most 
likely he nas aided in this work by the 
wealth secreted by Rajarani and others of 
hts ancestors Being more enterprising than 
those who had preceaed him, he not only in 
creased the number of his soldiers, but also 
strengthened them by the addition of fast 
Iters ( tnasketeera ) and a troop of cavalry, 
whom he shortly afterwards set on loot 
and having robbed many of the ministers of 
the Court on the road, he attacked the royal 
wardrobe and the rerenue sent from the 
provinces” (hr MS, 41 ) Bat this full 
development of Chnraman’s power was wit 
nessed after the death of Anrangzib The 
wars of succession among that Emperor’s 
sons and then among Bahadur Shah’s descen 
dants were to be golden opportanities to the 
Jat leader 

About 1704 he recovered Sansani from 
Mughal possession It was, however, wrested 
from the Jats a second time on 9th October 
1705 by Mnkhtar Khan, the governor of 
Agra [ M J, 403, Inay^lullah's Aflam, 
lb ] 

Ghnraman’s history after the death of 
Aurangzib IS given in full in Irvine’s infer 
MugbaU 

IV 

During the I’mperot’s prolonged absence 
ID the Deccan, while the Jnts were raiding the 
great royal road from Delbi to Biyapur at 


lU northern end, anotlur bodv uf rebels 
distnrbed its middle portion which passed 
through Malwa Private feuds very often 
ended in outbreaks which went beyond their 
original subjects of dispnte and developed 
into revoRs agamst the imperial Goiernmeot 
and pnblio peace 

I’aliar bingh Ganr, a Rajput zamindar of 
Itttlmlhi in western Bundelkband, was 
serving the Emperor as fanjdar of Shahaind 
Dhamdhera*^ m Malwa lie was a man of 
matchless bravery and ns chivalrous ns he 
was brave A zamindar of the neighbour- 
hood named Lai Singh ( of the KInchi 
Chauhan clan ) was driven to despair by the 
exactions and oppression of his overlord, 
Aniirudh Singh llada ( the Raia of Bundi ), 
and louglit the alliance of Pahar Singh by 
offering him the hand of his daughter. Pahar 
Singh who ranked low m Rajpnt society on 
account of his beinga Chanar ij(inr,f jumped 
at the proposal of such an ennobling match, 
and immeuiately rode out with liis 5003 expert 
troopers to the villages of Lai Singh and sent 
word to Aniirndh Singh to spare his vassal 
The llada Raja replied scornfully, “you 
presume to make a display of your force to 
prevent me from taking tribute! When 
an ant puts forth wings, it is a sign of its 
approaching death ' The Gaur leader, on 
getting this reply, sent a challenge to Ana- 
rudh to prepare for battle, but the latter 
arrogantly said that such a foe was unworthy 
of his sword and that a few of his armed 
vassals would be enough to drive linn away 
But the Hada ranguard was defeated and 
driven back on their Raja’s camp by the 
heroic charges of Pahar Singh, and the 
boastful Anurudh fled on horseback without 
having time to tie his turban on his head 
Pahar Singh refused to pursue him, replying 
to his counsellors in these noble words “It 
IS against the rules of chiv airy and heroism to 
strike a man who has turned his back ” But 
the Bundi Raja’s camp and baggage, worth 
lakhs of Rupees, fell into the victor’s hand®, 
who then returned home ( early in 1685) 

• /mIraUi, 4J m east of Gwalior It 
should not be confonniled with ImhoQarh, wLicb 
IS 3»m eoQtli west of it and SO m n of Jhansi 
AAnt<i6a { is ‘•0 m n of Sironj and nearly the 
same distance s s w of Gnalior 

t Bcatnes 8 5fr»ioii-» OH lacrt,\ ]0> “Tbey 
are ashamed of their name us it presames u coii- 
nesio&vMth Cbamars 
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The Lmpcror, onlicinnp of it, ordtrcd 
the victor to send the l>oot} to him Piliar 
bingh refused, and then openly broke with 
the imperial Government, taking to a life of 
lebelhon and pUindering in the \iUagt4 of 
Malwa At this tune that province was 
being administered, in the absence of 1’rinte 
Muhammad Azam, b) Itai Mnluk Clnnd, the 
assistant { jx-nl daft ) to his dinan lie 
earned out the h'mptror’s order to suppress 
the rebel, and nttacLi d Palnr ‘'ingh at the 
village of Udaipur, some 2b miles south east 
of Sironj 

After a severe battle the rebel wis slain 
( Inov or Dec, 108 1 ) llis head nas cut oft 
bj the victor and sent totbe bmperor, who on 
viewing it remarked, “A sparrow decked in a 
bandfnl of feathers has struck, down a high 
flying falcon 1 ' Mnluk Cl and was, however, 
rewarded with increase of rank ( uOO » and 
the title of i?ai I roiait ( the highest that a 
Hindu civilian could bold) * 

But the rising conlioued under Pahar 
Singh’s son Bhagwant, who collected a large 
bod) of fierce peasants and began to plunder 
the country round Gwalior, entirely closing 
the roads to trafHc Mnluk Chnnd marched 
to Gwalior with bis forces and ivas rein 
forced by some officers detached from the 
Agra province Bhagwant Singh who had 
gone towards Kalpi now tamed back and 
halted at the village of Bijurra ( 4 miles south 
east of Antri] The imperialists marched 
out of Gwalior to Antri, IJ m s of it A 
pitched battle was fought on the spacious 
plain near the village of Chiruli ( 6 in s e 
of Antri ) Bhagwant, who had been en 
ooutagiug bis men from the rear, while the 
battle was at its hottest, made a sudden 
charge at the head of 500 fresh men and ent 
hi3 way to the elephant of Muluk Chand 
The imperialists broke and fled their general s 
elephant was driven away, though he conti 
nued shooting arrows behind him, the Gaur 
soldiers plundered all the haggage, horses, 
etc , of the llughals, and returned to their 
base to secure the booty Bhagwant Singh, 
though victorious, ivas thus left almost alone 
on the field Some of the Mughal ofiicwrs 
who were still mamtaiumg their ground, now 

* The Fmperor s letter to Azam reporting 
this victory and describing Jlulnk Gl and a 
rewards, m I O b 1311 15 6— P Ifc 


Joined t<igttlicr and charged Bhagwant in a 
compact bodi Afftr a brief but sevtre 
contest tlu deft at was nianellously turned 
into a Mctorj , tin nWI chief was killed, 
Muluk. Cband tunad Iiis cleplmnt back to 
tlielatcl) lost fiild, cutoff Bbagivant’s head, 
and came back to Gwalior (^larcll 10*^0) But 
inthoier) night of his return he died of 
cholera [ Ishwnrdas, ‘‘In 97n (full ) » 

2C(», 2“'» (dales onl})] His orphan '’son 
M«t(ed the Fm|ieror and was given a cnil 
po<l in recognition of bis fatlier's senices 
(I O B, Idll, 20rt3 


M 


But the trotildt did not end e\en (hen 
Do^i ‘'in^h, another son of I’abar fcingh, 
joined Chhatra S il Bundda, and took to 
plundering the imperial terntorj and molest* 
ing the people in Dimdelkband [Ishwar, 
ll'it] In 1C90 Gopal Singli,* the grand 
•on of Paliar Singh, assembled a large arm\ 
and captured the fort of luilralhi, bdonging 
to BakbtAwar of the Bbadaiina clan The 
dispos8es«ed ramindar appealed for protec 
tion to Safdar Klian the faujdar of Gwalior, 
who did nothing for him The. Fmperor 
severely reprimanded this ofiicer and com* 
pelled Inm to proceed against the rebels 
Safdar Khan, therefore, rode in force against 
a petl) fort near the Milage of Gujwarat in 
the patgana of Balwa to winch be laid 
siege On tlie sixteenth da\, while he was 
making preparations for delnering an assault 
next morning, the rebels made a night attack 
on the siege camp The Khan, fighting in 
front of his men, was killed bv a musket shot 
in Ins navel (May ICOO) "rishwar. U5b, 
133n, V l,3oo] 

But two jears later the Gaur rebels 
subunited Gopal Singh and fiie other kins* 
men of Pahar Singh waited on Shaista Khan, 
the governor of Agra paid a tribute of 
Its 8 j, 000 in cash and kind, and were re 
stored to their mansabs and deputed to serve 
in Kabul [Isbivar, 149n ] On6Kov,1693, 

Kuat Singh, a son of Pahar Singh, brought 
2oO Gaur recruits to the Emperor and was 


,, bopalbuigl, Gaur must not be coufonudetl 
•with Gopal ChaudLun of Sironj wl o rebelled on 
di*” vaptiiity (about 1701} Iiiayets 

t Goimria lo m e of Antri railway 
Btalioa Pihca not found 
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p:xi(i Hi 2> for eacli [iUJ'iuil, jear SO] 
In Aaguit 169j we find Devi Singh serving 
theKnperor id the Deccan as qiladar of 
Hacliandragarh [ Ikhlarat, 29 ] 

Farther east, ui the province of Bihar, 
the imperial authority was defied bj 
Gangaram* This poor Xagar Brahman of 
Gu]rat had first secured a small post in the 
accounts department at the recommendation 
of the historian Dhimsen, and afterwards 
became diwan of Khan \ Jahan Bahadnr 
hen the Khan went to the Deccan as 
viceroy m 1 SO, he sent Gangaram to manage 
his estate (jrtjiM ) m AlhUabad and Bihar 
The sudden rise of this obscure Hindn ev 
cited the jealous hate of the other aersaots 
of tho Khan, who had been displaced from 
lus favonr, and they conspired to poison his 
ears against his absent diwan, by charging 
him with peculation Gangaram, on hearing 
of it, at once came to hia master and by his 
eiphnations regained lus esteem But as 
soon as he was back in lus charge, his rivals 
renewed their tactics and with greater sac 
cess The unruly peasantry of Khan i 
JahnnN jagirs m North India did not pa\ 
rent except under coercion, and Oanganm 
had to keep a large army to enforce his 
revenue collection This fact was misrepre 
seated bj Khan t Johan’s courtiers as a proof 
of Gan;^ram’s design for independence and 
self aggrandisement The Khans eospicion 
was deepened and he summoned the diwan 

* Da^cd on DilkaiKi i IJj anl Mewart* 
H "jif aec % I Jf LJOi ».«ys tfivt hi rwio^ 
was m suba Allahalal l<iliwanlv«, tt L lu 
Katp (tnjth WTOni?) 


to his presence Gangaram disgusted with 
such a light minded master and despairing of 
bis life and honour, flew to arms Collecting 
some fonr thousand soldiers he plundered 
the city of Bihar and advancing laid siege to 
Patna The governor Saif Klian was a 
coward and miser, he had kept less than his 
due contingent of troops and allowed the 
fortifications of the city to fall out of repair 
The rebel set up a bogus Prince Akbar and 
called upon the people to rally round ,his 
standard (JIarch ICSl ) But he had 
neither the skill nor the material necessary 
for taking a walled cit^ , and turned to the 
more profitable work of plundering the 
neighboofing villages, while the governor 
shut himself up in the fort At length 
imperial reinforcements arrived from Dacca 
and Benares and raised the siege of Patna 
Gangaram was wounded, but he turned away 
from the city and engaged in dispossessing 
many of the oamindars of that district and 
seizing their wealth and lands The Fmperor 
dismissed Saif Khan IGS2 [31 A , 226] 

\fler some ti ne Gangaram entered 
Malwaand in concert with ilajput rebels 
plundered bironj* ( Oct 1034 He died 
s1iortl> after at Ujjain [Di/ i 170] 

♦ Or»if il'iS 12i> Dharatagaon to Surat, 13 
Nov ICet Hero Gangaram is ipoLen of as a 
Rajnot bcbsgiDg to the Rana. Bliimsen ad Is 
that Ke was then going to the Deccan in order to 
win a nunsab ly lghting/,>r tho Fmperor 
(lAtNinif year 40 records on 5 Jlay 1096, 
Uancaram t)awa sonof Chand£¥a<{rfa, reporte 1 
as lootio^ tl e zaminlan of Lrchha. This was 
a 4 ITerent man 


CIJEEENCT EEFOEM IN INDIAN STATES 

Bt Ssunta Dk U V 


T nr right of coinage has always been 
associated with to>ereignt) -sometimes 
departmentally exercised, as well as 
delegated at others Fvtn n suzerain did 
not interfere with it although an F-nperor 
may strike his coins and intrvidace an im 
perial currency Numismatists hare on 


KIBl, V A , LL D 

earthed coins not simply of various denomi 
nations bnt of different dynasties 

Tho right of coinage, which has always 
been regarded as one of the principal attri 
bntes of sovereignty, has been prized by 
sovereigns not so much for its politinl value 
but Its economic effects A state 
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the right of having a curroncj of its own ns 
n means of regulating the ucunumio life of 
its people 

When, under the domination of tho 
currency policy of the Government of India 
at the end and the beginning of tho last and 
current centuries respective!), tho Indian 
States with a few exceptions gave up this 
right, either in despair or bargained it for 
some compensation, the vital power noted 
above seems to have been lost sight of The 
currencies ought to hav e been amended and 
not ended 

As I wrote before “Tlio existence of 
separate currencies had at least three econo* 
line advantages In the first place, it pro 
vented the augmentation of tho llritisli 
Indian currenc) It is nowa well established 
doctrine that the infiation of the currency 
raises prices Tho existence of the different 
currencies acted as a check on it 

“In the second place, a currency of its 
own enables a State to rogulate its economic 
life In States winch still maintain tlieir 
currency, it has been, possible, b) stopping tho 
export of food grams and other necessaries 
produced within it, to diminish the effect of 
the high prices prevailing elsewhere It is 
obvious tnat in order to achieve a perfect 
success in this matter, a State must be either 
self contained or primitive, yet m any State 
a currency of its own must offer facilities m 
this respect 

“Lastly, the existence of diffeVent curren* 
cies maintained a business m the country of 
the nature of that which is conducted by 
the Exchange Banks A roaring trade was 
carried on by shroffs or indigenous banks 
“In the already few openings for trade in 
India, a gap has been caused by the aboli 
tion of the currencies m Indian States” 

There is also a purely trade-profit in the 
transaction of the currency making A 
State mints coins either of its own accord or 
on the demand of the public lu either case as 
a coin has a face value apart from its intrin- 
sic value, as owing to its being stamped with 
the rulers’ insignia, it is not, and need not 
be, made fully of the pure metal The pro- 
portion of the alloy to tho pure metal is 
dependent upon the prestige of the ruler 
amounting to goodwill m the mercantile 
world 

There is another reason why an alloy has 
to be employed As the corns are handled 
» often in the course o! their career in the 


market, the) are subject to wearing away 
niid tliLrcforu if pure iiittal is used, its 
quantit) will diminish in course of time and 
thus reduce Us intrinsic worth A function 
of the alloy is to dola) or reduce this contin- 
gency Then tlio stamping process also 
costs something TIioso costs are also not 
only recovered but some profit accrues by 
the mixing of an allo) with pure metal 

Thus tho mixing of an alloy alone brings 
to tho State what X have called its trade- 
profit The amount will depend upon the 
value of the currency produced Eco- 
nomists are agreed that an ideal cur- 
rency should be of no intrinsic worth, 
bo cheap m its production and be dilficult 
to imitate To a large extent such is 
paper currenc) The onl) Indian State 
which has tins currency is Il)derabad Tlie 
profits on tho paper currency are the largest 
since Us stabilit) depends upon the mere 
prestige of the State, which issues it As a 
practical measure, however, a fund of a 
valuable motal, of var)ing proportions has 
to be 1 opt intact to support it This, how 
over, IS a burden on the trade profits on such 
a currency 

There are also some somi economic adv an 
tages in having a separate cnrrenc) Among 
them the following appear to be the most 
important — 

(1) Freedom from the effects of a 
manipulated curiency, such as has been id 
troduced m India to meet the requirements 
of the Government of India, and 

(2) A similar escape from the other 
acts of the legislature m British India affect- 
ing its currency 

But the very fact that the right to main- 
tain a currency creates a tremendous power 
to regulate the economic life of the State, 
gives m the hands of the governing body an 
instrument which may make or mar a people 
In this connection the name of a Musalman 
Emperor of Delhi will at once come to mind 
It was not a mad freak of his, as is generally 
supposed, which made him issue leather 
coins in place of roetallio ones It was a 
measure of economic wisdom If successful, 
it would have lessened the strain on the 
treasury and would have, by stopping thefts 
to a large extent, intioduced regularity 
and peace and done away with costly treasur 
les But not only was the measure in 
advmnce of times, but the Emperor lacked 
the steadiness and power to enforce it 
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Tlj<» «-lTect< of a iiMiarf simi’artj Lmd 
thooph difTennp from it in dipr*-*" aYi? ^tiH 
felt throaphout India IrefertolI» clir»inp 
of the Kritiih Indian ainU to tin p^op’e 
before the beginning o* Ihu c» rtnri llnge 
profits accroed to the ISritish Indian 
OoTernment on the man ifaclnre of the tohen 
coins Its prestige enabled it rot only to 
redncB the proportion lietween the metallic 
fnnd in sap{Krt of the pap*‘F currency hot 
to introduce debased coins in it, and thus 
lessen the handicap on the trade j rot tt of 
the paper correncj Hit the cost lo lie 
people has been Terr great indeed The 
making of the riil>*e a tnlen com lowered 
the nine of the I oartls of th (eop! and 
railed the prices of the comnudities to the 
consnmers The fund c lUcled ft mu the 
profits on coinage Ins l>een frittered array in 
the attempts to maintain the exchange ralue 
of the token currency and in {nrchasing 
British paper securities of more or less 
t^onomieal ralae The laljects of tach f 
the Indian btates as Inie giren up ihcir 
cttrrnnctss and tl ey ate tn the majorits 
hare fjeen insolred in the tmancnl mnddle 
caused bj the rulers of a foreign *'(ate 

The present fierman (lorernment b% 
haring a currenct of its own has saird its 
people from a fate worse than what it >s 
PX{wrieneing at present AltU>igh their 
Wper marks liase practicnUr no ralue in 
lireign exchanges yet for regiitatiiig m 
ternal prices, they gire a snfiicient power 
■ n the hands of the Ooiernment (terman 
people iaffer onlj in case of goods the} I are 
to import, but in the matter of goods ikes 
produce tfeir position is tnsialle It <s 
owing to this alone that the* (lerman trade 
has recoTered its dominance in the world to 
the chagrin of the enemies of that nation 
Had fjermanr no freedom lo have its own 
currency or had it lieen hroiight under sub 
mission, like Indian Stales hj spaci >us 
economic argnmenls such as the necessity 
of having a metallic enrrencs onl), like them, 
it would have lost its economic freidom and 
washed its hands of any revMal of industries 
One of the mam reasons for which the Indian 
States gave up the right to hate their own 
currency was the difficiiltT in having snf 
ficient quantity of metals partly doe to 
natural causes and largely doe to obstrnc 
^ons placed m the way by the British 
UoTernment and the enhanced costs of 
m'iniifscturing a metallic currency The 
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(n-rm'ift (losernmeiit 1 id the san » dilhcullt, 
ns the allies hare deprived it > f I's valuable 
metal resources and their imports hare 
iMtomu almost i u[)USJib!e Hut it boldly 
faced the situation b^ resorting to paptr 
currency and secured its ecoi omic freedom 

It was In the year l&7t> that the Oo\ern- 
menC of India first came out with a proprsa! 
offering the Indian Stall* to annlgnmnt> 
their carrenci-s with its own on certain 
conditions Tie idea seems to hnse lieen 
that (he right of coinag* was nlued simpli 
on account (f its political significancH uiid 
the trade profits it I roiight The Ooreriiment 
of India therefore, projwsed to the Indian 
Matt s that it would mint ccini for them in 
Its own mints w ith tlie name of the ‘‘tale on 
ne side and it ivoild nllon tl em to Liep 
profits on such coinage ;ifter deducting 
actual exp« nses on account of the mintage 
the agreement was to Ui in forLo for 
rpecified period A few Indian ^(ates 
agres^l to these proposals and the act svai 
liter r« pealed 

Sometim* afterward* the violent ilactua 
lion* in th< exthai ge rates betwpf n Fnglnnd 
and Indii engnssed the attention of (he 
Indian it ^eminent Tl « Indian Njates went 
»n merril} witl their coinage, minding on 
tl e pr il ts froii minting them riiings like 
that uiiill live continued even now,luit 
for the measure which the fioverniueut of 
liidit I >ok to close Its mints It gaveii 
token value to the liritiih Indian cnnii, 
while the value of the States’ coins not onlj 
ontsiije lut within their own territories cun> 


iinueu i juKi.ein uu me value oi [lie preciOllS 

metal in them Ihe furtlic r mea«ore of the 
Indian tiovernment which either restricti'd 
or occasionallv stopped the import and even 

export of precious metals — Silver and gold 

by the application of the Sea Customs Act, 
in oblivion of tJie fxeAfjj n';)[»if#, ofi -UiiicT 

States sealed th. fate of the cnrrencic s of 
Indian States 


...Mie me iirsi named Step Ugn^ t„ 
rauso trouble on account of oxchange the 
latter named net not only rednctd tl e pro 

Itaon coinage to the Indian htates hut pr, • 
vented them from getting silver or gold at 
reasonable prices Such of the Slat, s ns had 
tiM^of th continued the op.ira. 

the *'ccatnle.dto 

Dritist t'^i* token ciirrencv in 

Hotisli India Ihose who gav. m/ ,h|l 
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stingglp lienetitoil in the matter of 

the rate of oKchange, nhile those who Hggi d 
III hind suffered on that account Ihe rates 
Mined between par and n clistount of oter 
100 p c or more 

It was nob seen bj the Indian States that 
since they Ind no mnus — in fact a few had, 
but thej were closed in ngrtement Mith the 
British Goa eminent — of precious metals, in 
Older to uiaiutam then own currencies thej 
ought to hail a tree access to the inarhels 
of the world Anj interference with the 
latter, ns was caused bj the restrictions 
placed on the imports of silver and gold 
under the Sea Customs Act impliedly obro« 
gated the other right Had this fact been 
realised, a protest would liaie been made 
against it and means would have been found 
to import as much siher as was required for 
coinage purposes ns was done bj the Govern 
ment of India for its own purposes 

The BMstence of separate currencies need 
nob hare and did not, so long as they conti- 
nued to exiat, interfere with the dispositions 
of the British Indian Currency The rate of 
PNohange betwt en the two would haie been 
settled according to the lolume of trade 
between the different territories All that 
the States w ould have been required to do 
would haie been to keep the intrmsio value 
of their coins to the lei el of British Indian 
Currency Otherwise, the latter would hn\e 
driven the former from the market 

The preceding statements are Imrne out 
by the experience m the state of Ifyderabad 
The Nwam’s Goernmeiit imported na ranch 
siUer or gold ns it requin d for its coinage 
purposes, yust as the Goiernment of ludia 
did for similnr purposes It has its own 
coins of Taiiou> denominations, minted accord- 
ing to modern methods and it has started a 
paper curraucy on a firm metallic basis All 
business m the State is conducted in its own 
currency No or little difficulty is felt as 
regards the trade relations l>etween the 
Hyderabad dominions and the rest of the 
•world, since the rate is settled under the 
economic laws There, too, the importance 
of ba'ving its own currency is not so much 
realised as it ought to be since the inroads 
of the British Indian Currency, at places 
where the railway has gone and in big cities 
where foreigners are employed, are heavy 
But that 13 a matter of detail with -which 
politicians have to deal "What is important 
to emphasize is that the illustration of an 


(conomic tlitory, with wliicli wo are con- 
cerned IS iimqiiivocal 

Hiving contendml that the right of com- 
nge 19 a most valu iblo economic right and 
having shown that under certain circiini- 
stances an Indian State can exercise it, it now 
remains to jKunt out some practical steps for 
its exercise In the present condition of the 
world, it IS essential that any iState wishing 
to have its own currenev should have a metal- 
lic one In the ^\l9tgold is in favour, and 
In the East silver takes its place The gold 
exchange standard established by the Bri- 
tish Government in India is an attempt at 
compromise, and a fairly good attempt at 
that, yet like all compromises, it leaves 
something to be derived from-the standard 
of the partisans of eithir points of view 
Tor the purposes of the Indian States, how- 
ever, silver would do as the principal metal 
for coins Then in order that their coins 
may not be driven out of the market, care 
will have to be taken to approximate them, 
but not so much ns to cause confusion in 
thmr identificsition with those of the British 
Indian Currency These will require an 
up to date machinery in mints States having 
credit may also have a paper currency At 
first the proportion between the face value 
of the notes and the guarantee fund to back 
them up would have to he very close Bot 
even if it is equal in amount in the beginmg, 
yetthere will be some advantage in having 
a paper currency But gradually as the 
people get accustomed to it, the metallic fund 
can easily be proportionately decreased as it 
always nets as n dead weight and has only to 
be tolerated 

But these Steps alone will notsave^tbe 
situotion when the exports of a State are of 
greater value than its imports, tie balance 
of trade will lie in its favour. It maybe 
noted that m the exports and imports are 
included payments made to or receivad from 
the British Government oi other States 
Thu balance of trade will be made good by 
either invisible imports, such as sei vices, or 
by precious metals, which may come in the 
shape of coma of British India When it la 
so, the questien -win be what to do with them 
To solve such a question on exchange, Bank 
IS necessary All that can be said at pre- 
sent IS that if in the formation of such a 
Bank a number of States co operate, its op- 
erations will be proportionately of a for- 
reaefamg influence and effect 
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But {ro3i tlie puuit uf Meu of fconomics 
tlie Mtalinatttr lu conn(ction the mam 
pulatioii of n turrentj lb tlie repiiUtion of 
the volume of its coinage It H a well- 
known law of economtts that the larger the 
^olnlue of coins, the dearer are the prices of 
commodities Iherefare in an Indian State, 
owing to the operation of 8c\ eral factors, too 
innch care cannot betaken against the pmI 
effects ofovercoimge In doingthis, account 
willhave to Ik taken of the^oliime of any 
foreign currenc) current in tlie State Con 
slant Mgilaiice will ha^eto U e~ercised to 
eliminate it as well as to register it 

The Kxchango Bank, the formation of 
which has been suggested in a preceding para 
graph, need not concern itself, as a practical 
measure, with the evchangea of conntriea 
outside India It will be an exchange bank, 
at any rate until it is completely organised 
for the purposes of the Indian States and 
British Indian coins In its absence it will 
be the function of the treasuries of the differ 
ent States to eliminate the foreign coins from 
the markets of the States by affording facili 
ties of exchange to trade But a Bank will 


r.9 

be more organist d and, therefore, a more 
effective instrument th in induidital treasur 
les 

As Ins been alread} obserxed, the 
right to issue s currency is a source of profit 
and, therefore, the tendency to exploit it 
ninst be guarded ag-imst A\hnt means a 
monetary gain to an autocratic ruler will 
bring rum on Ins subjects should he be 
tempted to look upon the seignioragt, only as 
a sonrce of unlimited profits Altliongh in 
the past the right of coinage was bestowed 
on or delegated to favoured iiidividoals or 
firms, yet modern conditions would not 
admit any such practices The Government 
should have complete control over its cur- 
rency Another measure that would miti- 
gate the complications arising from different 
currencies oi btates would be the introduc- 
tion among them of an agreement on the 
lines of the Latin Union in Kurope ♦ 


* Revised notes of so Address delivered 
)>cfore tl 0 f roiiomic Society of \ icturia CoIIegei 
Gwalior iii Deicnibcr lOJJ 


GLEANINGS 


Dig Huge Basins for Oil They 
Cannot Slarket 

So rapi I has been the development of the oil 
indnslry in many pvrtsof the West that produ 



'^rs have teen forced to di^ t basins in the 
earth to fold the oatpnt from their wells 
Rehiienee have been niiable to take care of the 
supply •« 1 so the liquid wealth has Iwen allowed 
to uccomulale while more wells are bomr, drilled 
all the time ° 


"Eagle Boat” in Clutches of Niagara 
Palls «^agara 

Fw thrilline esoepes from death m eoinp 
over Nia„-a« Fall, equal that of tl e crew TtU 
eagle Wl 'Sunbeam It had Wn puXsed 
from Uie government by a western " i 
intended to use it as a vaciT and "l 


fSU'VNINCJ*^ 
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am] then nLittIul ann^ unlil I c ii t<l prudu id 
Ills masterpiiie Tbi statue \ as obtaineil wide 
recognition for its creator 

Legs OQ Clothes Basket at Tonch 
on Handle 

I'lior sturdy legs iia>e bem put on iilotti- 
basVet by an inientor llicse supports, iiotiudU 
are folded a>say under tl e bnsktt, but at a t( nth 
of the finger tips on spnu.'S near tbe hamllis, 
they let down, giving a solid table support for 
the heavy hamper ^^hcn it is raised they 



I>egs of Dasket L ofolJing I eft 
}{«lefl<e Spring in Handk 
automatically fold up again It is claimed that 
this does away with tiresome stooping 8pi>ilio„ 
of clothes from setting the basket on dusty 
ground, Or the carrying of mud aud 8UO« on >U 
bottom into the house 


Pig’s Bnstlo to Watches Is 
Progress of Time 

Like mauy of the man els of civilization, the 
Watch has become so familiar that its perfection 
passes almost unnoticed by those -who fail to 
realize that it is one of the most eatraonlinsry 
things made by human hands 

The first caveman took a rope of grass, 
tied knots in it at equal distances, set tire to one 
end and measured the passing of the day the 
burning from one knot to another 

Ceuturies later, time was toll by randies 
hutched at regular intervals lu the tbirteentli 
century a rude clock was evolved, taking its 
name from the bells (“glocken ’ or “cloches ) 
used to stnke the hours It was 300 years 
more before 11 e first watch came It was as 
iBi^ as a saucer, vaned uiorv than au hour a 



Cave Duellers Kept Track of the Passing 
of Time by the Slow Burning of ay 
Knotted Hope of Twisted Crass 




lay, and eoll for about 91. 
ruuDcy ’ 

Several generations (lien went by before 
the next radical Innovation. This was tbe 
iDvetrtion of a crude hairspriug made of tfig’s 
bristle To^ay this spring literally is ns fine as 
a hair, and it is made by drawing steel wire 
Ihrough a hole in a diamond until it looks like 

. Tro.,rL 
-=7.^ .ms 

.1,™ „s, : 
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the center o! each The pivots of the gears 
tarn la these pierced rabies 

All of the anving force of the watch lies, in 
the inainspriiig, winch is about 2 feet long aud 
^ct, if suddenly released, it can stnkea blow 
strong enongh to put out tbe ejes of the person 
haiidhug it If a spring breaks, the watch 
willsto|rjit once, but just whj it breaks is a 
good deal ofjimjelerj Strangely enough, the 
best springs are most liable to breakage, while 
a comparntnelj «oft spring, which will not 
keep good time, will last almost nidehnilcly. 



W hon Knighthood was in Flower, the Time 
was Told by the ilclting 
otl«otcled Caudles 

the spring should le wound in the Riomitig, 
not at night, as then it is less sensitive to the 
jars it vuconnters during U o daj 

llnny cunons superstitions have grown up 
about wnlches Omi is thut t! e lands alioold 
never lie tnrnol \ iirkwunt 1- xjh rls e i\ , however, 
that this will iiol jiijurL am tinicpiere evotnt 
one that strike* 

In cleaning watcl es n ran. oil in u»«d which 
comes from a cavity in tl o jawlmne rtf lie 
porpoue or lie hlackt sh V single drop of this 
oil u enough to Inl nrvte a watch for n year 



At one of the great American natch factories 
the time is kept on two master clocks scaled 
m air tight casts They rest on concrete piers 
to protect them from jais ami are regulated by 
aslroiioucrs, who measure tho time it takes the 
earth to turn on its axis Tins turning >s so 
regular that is does not varj oven a hniidredth 
of a second in a thonsand years 

In Switrerland, long known as the watch 
center of the world, the mal mg of timepiece 
was early developed as a houbehold industry 
Families specialized in making the diffeitiot 
units, wl ich afterwanls wore sent to factories 
for adjustment and nsscmbling 

Ihc most cvtiaordinary of all the marvels in 
R motleni watch is tho balance U is tho heart 
of the watch llic aljustmeiit of the balance 
wheel, and of the 1 airspnii^ inside of it, is what 
makes a watch keep time Movl watch trouble 
comes from some derangment of the balance 

Spray of Molten Iron won’t 
Burn Hand 

Recently a 1 iiropean inventor plunged Ins 
hand in a stream of molten iron without oven 



line Spray of Milttn Iron 
iH not Ham Hand 





Corll Danco Curos Ills Island 
Folk Think 

IV»»1 Outlie iWtor* in «^rlAin 


•■laOi IWilr nrt* jclill Italir^of 

intJilr ilKtnrU Mil nt < frUiii In tM llm/ pn‘ 
in < f cl •■i^n t<> 

f\»l »i intt a« tl il IT rt 
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POTSHEED OB NEOLITE ? 


Chanda has rendered 
Jocalenlable service to the eanso of Indian 
scholarship by exposing the fraud of tao 
members of the University of Calcntla who tried 
H> pass off a date m modern English numerals as 
an inscription of the neolithic period 

® ® P”P*'‘ Asiatic Society 

iiengal on the subject of two neolithie loscnp 
\'q.^o Calcutta ilusenni on the 6tb of Jane 

-o Up to this time Prof Chanda s paper 
as not been published anywhere I learn, how 
vei^ from ilr U. D Banerji, also of the 
^h^logical Department, that the Asiatic 
aocietv of Bengal often tales years liefore it 
publishes a paper which it has accepted for 
P ication More than often papers read at its 
meeting are not accepted for publication and 
inamnees are not wanting in which valuable 
wntnbntious base been rejected on account of 
tb! jeilousy of the Secretaries of 

the Philological Departmeat of this Society fn 
e present instance, Mr Dauerji informs me it 
would not perhaps bo possible (or the Society to 
print this paper in their Journal or Memoirs as 
^werful influences are at work against Prof 
nilwu ?'* ®*I»sition of the marls on the 
MoljthieceU ptvue that a lery definite fraud 
was attempted by the two learned Professors of 
the Calcutta University who tried to prove 
fK oriental scholars and occidental savants 
tnat they h^ discovered inscriptions on objects 

fk vr °*°“*hic period An snonymous writer in 
the Modern Review has referred to the case of 
referriDg to 

Prof Dr Devadatta R Bhandarlare on-^iDal 
Indian Alphabet 

1 nntt to my surprise that Prof Bhandarlar 
nas announced therein the discovery of a second 
m^ilbio inscnption In my humble opinion this 
‘°»cription discovered by Prof 
ai»l • ^ Bhandarkar IS a far greater inposinre 
and a mnch bolderand daring fraud than the road 
A? P % nu* on a Btone upside down 

and .o n ® published 

that HA me. that, he evpecls 

lo^nM ’^‘11 DOt^ro 

IS nitLi ^ ?. 7 •Ofpnsed to find that there 

SsSvSJrr-'-nr" 
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to distinguish between a palaeolith and a neolith 
and scientists like Jlr 11 Coggin Brown still 
appear to be capable of distinguishing between 
a palaeolith and neolith inspito of the vigorous 
campign of research work in pre historic anti- 
qnities earned on by the University of Calcutta 
But I am perfectly certain that even Mr R Cog 
gm I rown is not able to say what is a neolith and 
what IS not, when both specimens come out of a 
Museum For example, the piece of haematite 
which forms the subject of illustration ^o 1 of 
the plate facing p 508 of Sii AsLutosh 
Mukerjee Silver Jubilee Volumes ^ ol III 
OnenUlia Part 1 Calcutta, 19”, ,s called a 
neolith therein It is called a neolith by Mr 
^ggin Brown and even the much advertised 
Prof Panehanan Mitrs calls it a neolith 
Consequently Prof Dr D R Bbandarkar. 
who IS the sole surviving hope of oriental 
scholars of the Bombay Presidency, also tool it 
to be a neolith There are certain scratchas on 
this specimen which Prof Dr D H Dhaadar 
lar tool to be an inscription When I saw the 
Silver Jubilee Volume Vol HI Part I I 
guessed at ouce tl.at this specimen could never 
M an implemeot of the neolithic age Mr R. D 
Banerji, wlosaw this specimen at the monthlv 
meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal J 
o..b.Mh J.;e 190J, m. iS p“ 

lUmaprasad Chanda proved to the meetinir tw 
this particular specimen was not a stone 
ment at all and that it was a snecies nf Ji 
earth called haematite The delay m the 
of Prof Raaaprasad Chanda^.nvai ® 
tnbntionto the I.tereture of pre TsS 
qmlies in India prevents '“'storie anti 
sUnding clearly how fat Prof 
Chanda had been able to recogn.se^thTsT*?*^ 
cular specimen On rereiijr,.™ Aii P®*'*' 
Jubilee Volume I recognised f ho ^ 
plate facing page SOif to be a %ore on 

Baue^.nowco%frms my opm®. * ifr 

this particular speeimen^foraed £ 

jar or vessel of haematite t a 

from the Modem Review "“<Jerstand also 
n»G.pi. d,.bM"K i,b°T f”' ^ 0 

neolith tVitli «]| J aothentieity of this 
Marat^ scholarship I m^s't sSe 

^ogmtiou of a ar of I**'® 
a neoLthic implement will oni * j “ 

tbe«putat.o/of the »P 

echool of Ancient IndiariT ^* lounded Calcutta 
^ 'Hus mistake of Mr ^ ^^<iCnUnre 
^ P ^Iitrai, very much to F'" 

D- much to be regretted, but 
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it ginks into insignificance -whon comparetl •nitli 
the daring llight of imagination caused by it m 
the brain of Prof Dr Bhandarkar There are 
certain scratches on this piece of haematite jar 
which vary in depth The deeper scratches are 
on the nm of the fragment Lven to the naked 
eye these deeper scratches are four in nuraber , 
hot Prof Dr Bhandarkar neglects one of them 
and pretends to read three of them to be equi 
valent to Ma a ta This reading is incorrect and 
its translation ahsnrd as the decipherer has 
neglected to consider the fourth syllable of this 


inscription, if these deeper scratches really form 
the part of an epigraph Prof Dr Bhandar 
Lar 3 reading of this inscription is, therefore, nn 
scliolariy and invalid As this fragment of a 
haematite ]ar is not a neolithic stone implement 
and cannot he definitely connected with the 
neolithic period even as an artifact, all theones 
based on the inscription of this specimen must 
be rejected 

S T GIDWANI, 

Jli/derabad ( Sind ) 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


[ J7in spctxon 19 intended for the forrcclton of xnacciiratxcet errors of fad, dcarltj erroneous 
tietrs, ?ntwej>reseiitcihoii9, etc , in Ike oriqtnal contribiUioni, and editoi'xals published ih thie 
Beiicio or in other papers criticizing it As tanoiK opinims may reasonablg he held on ths 
same subject, this section 11 not meant for the ainng of such differences of opinion As, otetng 
to the kindness of our numerous conlnbulorSfice are alvnys hard j^ressed for space, cntiea ar^ 

requested to he good enough alicays to be brief and to see that irhateier they write is stnclhj to 
the point Jifo enticiam of reiieifi and notices o/" boohs iiiff be pnbfiehed irntere ore rejiies/erf 
not to exceed the limit of fiie hundred words —Editor, “The Afodem Reiieir.” ] 


‘ Tho Reward for Virtue Offered 
by Jesus.' 

[In the coarse of a review of Mr John Me 
Kenzio’s hook on Uindn Pthics, Baba Mabes 
chandra Ghosh had something to say on the 
“ronani ' promised by Jesos to the iirtnons 
Tfc CatUolic Ilerall of India has the following 
to saj on onr reviewers observations — 

‘^V e Christians do sometimes put onr foot in 
it when wo discuss Hindoism, bat Uindas are 
very good rivals at tt e game when they try 
their hand at the Gospels An ntnnsmg bit of 
such miff raaff in tho sliapo of a running com 
mentary on tho Gospels was contributed to the 
current issue of tho Modem Itmeiehy Mahes 
chandra CJiosh Tho effect is grn(e!.qae Six 
pages of his manipulation have turned tho life of 
Our Lord into a gospel ol narrow and sectarian 
love, of race and class hatrwl, of ronimemal re 
ward, of unreasonable anger and a charter for 
seertfV societies U o recommen 1 Maheschamlra 
Ghosh’s parody particularly to Ihoso who repeat 
cdlv a«sert tliat one must t« oriental to under* 
sUnd the Gospels 

‘The following amnsing esam] leof Maheah 
chaiKlra (ihosh s metho.! is wort!/ of^ >aij«cl 
\ Coiurocubtip on the for virtue 


offered hy deans, a reward which is none other 
than onion with God m Heaven, acknowledgeil 
os man s highest goal both by Hindus and Chris 
tians, ho writes — 

“Those who perform duties for the sake of 
rewards are really traders There is no 

difTeronre between these men and those persons 
who are engaged m trade and commerce These 
men look upon virtue as a cow and wish to milk 
It. — Such men have heeo called the vilest and 
most despicable 

*If Malieschandnv Ghosh has a daughter who 
tries to bo virtuous to please her father and for 
tl 0 privilege of always liv mg with him m tender 
love and service, wo shall know what to think 
of her 


VVoareroallj surprised that Mr Ramananda 
ChaUerjeo, ^itor of The 3lo,lem Jtevteic, admits 
such stnjt to his pages It must have been 
smuggled in under cover of dengno which does 
not spvro even ethlors ’ 

It IS to l« rogrelte I that The Catholic JleraU 
*.i I"'* dehherateh d.ecoartcoos 

IJabn Mahe-mhandra Ghosh As Baba Jfahes 
^lan Ira has chosen to U a celibate and is on th« 

Zrif ''‘,'’'’®^^^‘y.«twonhn«inoto speculate 

r^v in r pram.scd any rowanl. of 

any sori, to a daughter, U 1 e had one, for trying 



COMMENT AND CEITICSIM 


lo be viTtuotts Bnl i{ ire may judge fiom obt 
knowledge of him, gained dnrmg a qnarterof 
a century or so, we think he would not have 
promised any reward As for ourselves, we 
thank God that we have not yet hod the dengue, 
physical or mctilaL 

Baba 3Iaheschandra Ghosh’s reply u printed 
below —Editor, The llodera f?et leic ] 

The Caiholie ReraUl of Jadiit explained the re 
ward for virtue offered by Je«ns to mean "union 
with God in Heaven” and tlie "privilege of al 
waysliving with him m tender love and service ' 
The idea of "nnion with God m Heaven 
was never considered a “JfetranJ ’ "Blessed are 
the pure in heart for they shall see God ’, in 
iMattnew, is the nearest approach to it 

On the day of judgment Christ himself will 
be jadge, for all things Lave been delivered by 
the Esther into his hand He will reward every 
man according to his works ( ^latt XVf 27, etc ) 
AV wnY de deified’ dy dis angei’s iJihtfwdCTifiv 
God? He does nothing directly Whatever is 
done IS done for him by Jesns and bis atigels The 
reward on the Day of Judgment must be 
"Heaven” This heaven has a local habitation 
Jesus never said that those who would be 
rewarded would live there m "auiou with God 
la the precepts o! Jesus — ‘ the idea o! living 
with God” IS rarely, if ever, met with He 
never thought an<.l could never think that the 
very service of God was a privilege and uo 
reward was required ( I'lJn Thoughts of M 
Aurelius, V d, auoesed hereto ) 

If a man can serve God and homanitv— that 
IS enough A truly religious mau «»ill never 
think of any reward for such service That 
service is a privilege and a blessing 

Jesus's theory of reward was rarely spiritual 
aud was primarily mercantile It was either 
worldly or “other worldly 

I shall cite some examples — 

Peter, on whom Jesus wished to bnild his 
church, forsook all and followed Jesua Still he 
was not satisfied It was not enoogh for him 
that he forsook what lie considered to be evil 
ways and followed what he considered to bo 
truth He wanted a reward for foUowiug troth, 
and asked Jesus what that tewanl would be 
Jesus did not say that he followed tenth and 
therefore was already blessed, but gate out a 
hope of a future reward both worlplv and "Otbsb 
woRLULT ” We quote bis words from the Bible— 
‘Jesus answered and said, "Venly 1 say unto jon 
There is no man that left hon«e, or bretl ren, or 
sisters or father or mother, or wifv or children 
orlands foriny sake and the gospels bat lie 
shall receive au hundredfold now in this time, 
houses and brethren and sisters and motbeia ami 
children and lands, with persecutions ( i e not 
without persecutions 1 aud in the worll to come 
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*fetnal life Bat many that are first shall be 
Wt and the last first" 3fark, X 29 31 

Jesus promised that they would be amply 
^warded in this earth anJ in the present time, 
^heii his kingdom would bd establish^, hnd 
^onld also be rewarded in the next world 
'^hoae who occupied the last place in this world 
*onld Occupy the foremost place 

In Luke also ( XVHI 29 30 ) we find 
"There is so man that hath left house or 
Parents or brethren, or wife or children for the 
kingdom of God s sake, who shall not receive 
‘Oamfold more in this present time, and in the 
"^orld to come life everlasting ” 

In another place Jesus describes what their 
•^ward will be in his kingdom He says i 

‘Ye ate thej which have continued with 
*'*0 in my temptations Aud I appoint nnto you 
^ kingdom, as Father hath appointed nnto 
''’e That je may eat and drink at my table m 
iiogcfbm, aoif Bit on Oimies jao’gtng (io 
twelve tnbes of Israel ” Lnke, XXII 2S 30 
I'Ve have omitted other examples Ed,M R] 
hrom tbc»e we understand what the re* 
"ard promised by Jesns was 

That the reward was not spiritual will be 
^'ident from the following passages also i 

Tti) lather which seeth in secret himseU 
*naJl reward thee openly Matt VI 4, 6, 18, etc 
Can It mean union with God m Heaven ? 

, ‘ Messed are the meek, for they shall inherit 
‘he earth Matt V 5 

It IS certainly not spiritual — not ‘‘union with 
wixl 111 Heaven 

( 1 1 f« also the other passages iu the Review 
Hindu Ltbiea’ in the An -nst M A ) 

Christ 8 idea of reward for virtue may be 
'■'*mpared with that of Marcus Aurelius, which 
'* quoted below — 

One man when he has done a service to 
•bother is ready to set it down to bis account as 
• favour conferred Another is not ready to do 
‘uis, but still in Ins mind he thinks of the man 
•^ Lis debtor and he knows what he has done 
A third IU a manner docs not even know what 
“0 has dout, but ha is like a vine which has 
Produced grapes, and seeks for nothing more 
•^ter it has once produced its proper fruit As a 
hbrse when he has run, a dog when he Las 
‘vacked the game, a bee when it has made the 
^ney. eo a man when he has done a good act, 
"Oes not call out fop others to come and see but 
Boes on to another act As a vine goes on to pro* 
"ore again the grapes in season, must a man 
‘hen be one of these, who m a manner act thus 


"itlionl observing it 

hlarcus Aurelius Anlouinns' Thonchts. 
V' G ° 


MAHzaciiAMiiti Ghosh 
Sa 2 arihajh. 
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“Criticism of the Bible ” 

A Eejoindeu 

The reviewer avails himself of liis ' right of 
reply” to Hr C F Andrews’s criticism 

Mr Andrews says that the word ‘ha/e mLnke, 
XIV 26, means ‘renounce and in snpport quotes 
Romans, IX 13, in which hoth 'loie' and ‘hate 
occur The very use of these antithetical words 
supports the reviewers interpretation and not 
Mr Andrews’s 

Mr Andrews says, the meaning of the word 
“hate is “renounce,’ and quotes the following 
passage t— 

“Jacob have I loved but Esau have 1 hated ’ 
He quotes this from Romans, IX 3, which is a 
quotation from Malaclii, I 3 and 4 With a view 
to understanding the meaning of the word “hate”, 

I shall quote the whole passage — 

“Saitb the Lord — Yet I loved Jacob, and I 
hated Esau and laid his mountains and his 
heritage waste for the dragons of the wilder 
tiess Mai I 3, 4 

It IS followed by the follow ing passage — 
“Whereas Edom saith, ‘we are impoverished, 
hut we will return and build the desolate places’, 
Thus saith the Lord of hosts They shall build 
but 1 shall throw down , and they shall call 
them. The herder of wickedness and the people 
against whom the Lord hath indignation for 
ever” Mai I 4 

The last lerse of the Chapter is — 

“But cursed he the deceiver which hath in 
his dock a male, and vowetb and eacriBeeth 
unto the Lord a corrupt thing ) for I am a great 
King, saith the Lord of hosts, and my name is 
dreadful, among the heathen ( Gentiles in the 
revised version ) Mai 1 14 

In the Old Testament Esau is represented as 
identical with Edam, theeponimof the nation 
( Lncyclo Biblica, column 1181| Art , Edom ) 

In the >orses quoted above we find tho follow 
ing facts — 

( 1 ) Tlic Lord hated Esau ( n ) Such w as Ins 
hato tliat ho laid lus mountains and her luge 
waste ( m ) When Edom said, “wo will boild 
the ilcsohilo places,’ the Lord said “I will 
throw down” Itero “hate’ does not mean simply 
“renouncing ’ 

Tho God of till. 0 T IS an aiigrv, jealons 
and vindictiio God Wo find m verso 11, Mai 1, 
how he curses His lintrcd is not an onlinnry 
hatred It is detestation and vindvcliiencss In 
the Temple Uictionary of tho Ihblo we find tho 
following passage — 

“Thometnorj of Lsau was conhally detested 
among the later Jew s, who thought no crimo too 
hlack to ho laid to his charge (p 17 1) 

“Malaclii IS one of tho latest Ixioks of the 
O.T andLeauwns detested hj tlio Jewsofthat 


time It was reflected in the character of their 
God , 

From this we conclude that the meaning ot 
the word “hate" in the passage quoted by Mr 
Andrews ( Rom IX 13 ) is not "to renounce^^ 
It means on the other hand, “revengefnlness , 
which prompted Jehovah 

( 1 ) to devastate Esau’s country, 

( 11 ) to give his heritage to the jackals of 
tho wilderness and 

( 111 ) to obstruct Ins returning and his re 
building his country ^ 

The reviewer said — “Dogs” and “Swine ( m 
Matt VII 6) may mean either “Gentiles” or 
“Pharisees and Sadducces” Mr Andrews hw 
adversely commented on the nso of the word 
‘ may ” If the word be considered ambiguous 
( which it IS not ) the word “j?i«s/ ’ must be sub 
stituted „ 

Mr Andrews defends the pa8sage(Matt VII o) 
by saying that it has become “a homely and 
qmle lutelhgible proverb ” If lus interpretation 
means anvtbing, it means this that this gospel 
of hate bed its origin in the minds of the 
Jewish peasants of Galilee and that it has been 
perpetuated by the teachings of Jesus end 
has now become a homely proverb If 80 , 
Christians should not be proud of it Galileeans 
^plied the words ('dogs' and ‘swine*) to tbe 
Cmntiles and Hellenising Jews We ask our 
Christian brethren to say to whom they now 
apply these epithets Are they men or not P 
With reference to Luke, XlV 26 ( on hatiog 
father and mother ) 2Ir Andrews means to say 
that hyperboles should not he taken literally 
Quite true But it must not be forgotten that a 
hyperbole must have a truth at the bottom— ' 
it must be a hyperbole of some idea A hyper 
bole ebows which way the wind blows 

He defends Jesus’s vituperations by saying 
that Mahatma Gandbi also used similar words 
( ‘ Satanic’., “devihsli" etc ,1 That is no jnsti 
fication 

Hypocrites and the like should bo con- 
sider^ as spiritually diseased men and the 
disease is serious and should be sympathetically 
treated Violent language cannot euro a mad 
man Poro and perfect love chases aaav anser 


The brotJierly niectiug of Christians after 
Jesus 8 death ( msutioncd by Mr Andrews) w 
nmylh The foot is quite the reverse The 
Gentile Chnstians were pariahs to the Jew 
Christians Even the apostles and other leaders 
were hopelessly divided amongst themselves 

Peter and I ctnnes, James and Janiesians, John 
and Johaimincs. Paul and Pauhnes, Christ party. 
• P® ®* part}, and other minor parties quarrel 
lea with one another, and even defied one 
another in public meetings Tliere were meetings 
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Rnd counter meetings, dogging end spying, 
preacliinffs and counter preaclimps 

Thej- hnrleil against ono another aoeh cpi 
thets as, deceivers, false brothers, false prophets, 
false apostles, slanderers, TnnrdeTCTS, ravemug 
wolves, serpents, dogs, a chosen vessel of the 
devil, blasphemer, enemy, adversary, etc ( n fc 
the Canonical ActsandLpistles, Apocryphal Acts 
and Epistles, Rev , Clementine Ilomilees and 
Recognitions, Encyclopaedia Biblica Arts — 
Panl, Simon Jlagns, Simon Peter, etc ) 

Christendom was at that time converted 
into a Pandemoniam 

The reviewer adversely criticised the charac 
lero! Jesns In this connection he has been 
advised to ask himself whether he may not be 
at fanlt That is certainly not impossible Bat 
there are other possible alternatives also — 

( I ) Christian orthodoxy may be at fault 
( II } There may be defects m the character 
of JesQs 

Bat the task of pointing ont defects is as 
unpleasant and disgnstio" as probiug an nicer 
or dissecting a rotten bo(^ It is unhealthy too 
it IS like living in a vitiated atmosphere Bot 
dsties cannot be shirked So the reviewer has 
been compelled to analyse the weak side of the 
character of Jeans 

The question has been asked How is it then 
that so many great men are still bis followers? 
The answer is very simple They follow not the 
Oalileean Jesus bet the idealised theological 
Cbnst that has been created by the Cbarcb ont of 
psychological necessity A distinction most be 
made between the theological Chnst aad the 
historical Jeans Even the Christs of different 
Gospeb were creations of the time and these 
creations took place long after the death of the 
historical Jesas 

Mr Andrews says 

*'A stream of water canuot rise higher than 
its source Can he not nnderstand that sncli a 
figure of Christ as he represents would have 
been long execrated and not loi ed and revered by 
posterity t ’ 

AVhy is not Krishna execrated P Why is he 
still loved, revered, nay, worshipped P llis 
pranks Lave been explain^ away as iiit^rpo 
latious, or otherwise, nr explaioetl as ■nperhamsD 
The first and foremost idea is— tliat Knsl na is 
perfect So his pranks arc not really pranks 
there mast be some deep spiritual meaning in his 
so called frolics So m the case of Jesus He 
was certainly superior to his immediate follow 
ers But what sortof men were his followers P 
They were ignorant men and could not under 
stand his sermons They sometimes behaved as 
liars and cowards He had not a single reliable 
and worthy follower 

Peter waa the rock upon wUiels Jesus wished 
to build his church (Matt XVI Bnttberock 


proved itself to be a heap of sand He denied 
Jeans when he was impnsoaed He said ho did 
not know him Where were his other followers ? 
They bid themsehes or fled 

Such were the men who were Ins followeis 
He was certainly supenor to these men His 
immediate followers were bigoted, narrow mind 
ed and sectarian, and (heir Gospels made Christ 
narrow minded and sectarian/ That Christ was a 
Jew and ho came for the Jews Then came Paul, 
the great emancipator But he did noteat and 
drink with Jesns and was not Ins follower Ho 
became his follower only after Ins death But 
the Cbnst of Panl was not the historical Jesas 
At hia spintual need lie created a Christ ont of 
his imaginative idealism The time wanted a 
nniversai Chnst Had there been no Jesus, still 
there wonhl have been created a Chnst The 
sncceedicg generations of Christians preached 
and followed a Christ but that Christ was not the 
bistoncal Jesns It was the theological Christ 
A man cannot follow and worship a being in* 
ferior to himself So he must create his own 
ideal Bot the process IS always one of ‘putting 
new wine into old bottles 

The historieal Jesus was thus gradually 
transformed into a tlieological Christ Chns* 
tians now follow this theological Christ and 
not the historical Jesas 

IVhat happened in the case of Krishna, 
bappened also >u the case of Christ Their 
delects (not identical or similar in tie two 
cases) were explained away or whitewashed, 
and oot of the ideals of worshippers emerged a 
transformet) Krishna and a transmtmed Christ 
MAiiESHcuavnpa Guosa 


‘ Criticism of the Bible ” 


ingrily criticises Babu 
review of Mr 
which, by the bye. 


Mr G h Andre 
MahescI audra Ghosh a 
MacLenxie 8 Jfin /n Ethic 

the critic has not read But we Jmcl no occasion 
hero for such a show of temper If imagination 
be the means oi oar appreciation of an historical 
character we nin«t make allowance for differences 
of opinion To judge by the standard of 
Imagination, men must agree to differ materially 
andforever But there is no reason to apprehend 
euch a general bankruptcy of rational faculties 
m man that we should judge by imagination 
alone, and I hope Mr Andrews does not mean as 
much, however shocked he may be To the 
critic the head and front of Mr Ghosh s offend 
mg IS why La has not mixed op some amount of 
imagination with his critical faculty Can the 
critic guaranteQ that that way lies the truth ? 
Imagiiiation misleads There are ratwruil ‘priil- 
, 3r\cal criticism and truth 

Nloor of the right apphe 
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principles It may or may not bo true that 
Malies Babn lias imaginwl too httle, bat it »# 
tnio Unit Mr Aiitlrowa lias imagined too nmcli , 

— troth docs not lio that l^a} 

lie tlie byro rhoenician Momaii, Christ nt 
first gi\es hi8 considered \ortlict that the child 
reus meat cannot he guen to tlio dog Tho 
dog still persists, a* is its wont and tho Christ 
relents, though this latter part ol tho episode is 
taken hy some scholars to lio a later uitcrpola 
tory addition by a pro Gciitilo liand However 
that may bo, it is an ordinary otcurrcnco that 
we at tbo outset repel an unnorthy Iwg^ar, hot 
being unable to resist the renonal of tlioimjxirtn 
nate onset, wo at last grant somo dole, perhaps 
admiring tlio importunacy Has am hotly pver 
dreamt of taking this ns a sign of a high degno 
of our fraternisation with him or herr* 

Another item of indictment is Jlahcs Uabo a 
Ignorance of Hebrew idioms "Will Mr Andrews 
mind tho intcrprctatiou of uno who is expected 
to know Hebrew better tlmii himself i* llahhi 
A P Drucker, tho American author of I he /’mil 
0 / Jcaui, who is equally impartial in his estimate 
of the Old Testamont ide ils, in an illuminating 
article, The /teu Testament as « Teit DimI, in 
the Open Court, I'll!, quotes tho self same verse, 
“If a man come to me and bato not fathor,” 
eto , along with mauy other verses, giving the 
same interpretation as does Mr Guush Tho 
Kabbiqnotos tins to prove Ins contention that' in 
numerous instances Jesus is represeuted as more 
harsh and luoxonsble than VllVil So 3Ir 
Qhoshs Ignorance of Hebrew idioms has nut 
served him 111 

An expurgated edition of tho Bible or of 
some part of it is not an unheard of thing &lr 
Ghosh wants such an edition of the whole Bible 
Mr Andrews takes Ins suggestion to refer 
particularly to the sayings of Jesus Well 
Raja Rammohan Hoys Ihe Piecepis of Jesus 
is such an expurgated edition, a century old 
Following in the wako of Hanimohan, Lord 
Northbrooke published Ins Ti tchin js } Jesns 
Christ tn Ills Oiin 11 oris, a veritable "expui^ted 
edition of the sayings of Christ Habbi Drucker 
demands a total banishment of the Bible from 
the children s schoolroom The Rabbi com 
meuces the article, already referred to, by 
saying * The intention is simply to study the 
New Testament from a pedagogical standpoint 
and see whether it is good material for a text 
hook for the Sunday School pupil He 
concludes Time and again the sword which 
Christ IS vaunted to have brought into the 
world has been put into requisition m inqni 
sitions and massacres,— -to say natliin » of the 
persecutions within the Church when Christian 
brother turned against Christian brother Sb^l 
w© infer then that the individual child will draw 
^ > spirtiaal nurture from this book, or 


that it Will not utilise the many existing con* 
tradictioris in the same to justify iiiiy aetjon it 
feels movvil to r ’ In the nuddlo the Rahbi 
observes “Nor nro Ins sayings alone calculated 
to give tho child n wrong imprtsaiou of God 
Ills own rash actions likewise, do not afford 
very wholesome examples for the young child 
Whether Jlabbi Drncker possesses any requisite 
amount of imiiginatioii is mure than 1 ran 
say But what lean vouch for is that ho pos- 
sesses a uol lo sympathy for tho poor Sunday 
School cliildrcii, and also that ho knows Hebrew 
idioms 

Mr Aiidrtns has frenuonised on Jesus's love 
for the Pharisees lew non Christian readers 
of the Bible have ever found any love lost 
between tho parties llabln Drucker, after 
relating tho distracting ditails and suhter* 
fuges mlopli-d to incite tho reader’s hatred 
against tho Jew in tho story of tho crucifixion, 
concludes “Hcnco tho final impression after 
perusing tho Now Testament is not so much 
love for JvBus ns hatred for the Jews The ens 
tom up to tho present time has been to lead 
Chnstmn young people to alovoof Jesus through 
the medium of hatred towani the Jews *' Sorely 
one's imagination must get out of hand altoge 
ther before one is led to see the love of the 
Phariseo id the gospels 

DniRLSDitANATit Citownutri. 

ihe Ltlitor $ \vte on this coiifroiersy i» crt/ieiM 
OHf vKnij tognut jnssnro ou «tr <.tKxre— M, 
3/7? 


“Supposed Prehistono Writing on 
a Neolith * 

We nro desired lo publish for the informs 
tiou of our readers that Mr llamSprasSd Chanda 
nunounced that the supposed pre histone writing 
on a Neolith ( stone celt from Assam ) m the 
Indian Museum consisted of five Arabic numerals 
lu the monthly general meeting of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal held on the 4th May l&Jl i« 
course of tho discussion that followed the read 
iiig of Prof Hemclmndra Das Gupta’s paper 
Oh the Dwcoiery of the Xeohthtc InUan Script 
( ttJe Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic 
b^iety of Bengal, New Senes Vol XVII, 

No 4, p cclviii ) 

The Influence of Buddhism on 
Christianity 

BY L STVNLty JoSLb, M A , X» 0 
In your August number Prof D Chowdhurl 
writes o« the above topic and says that Chris 
tianity is laigely indebted to Buddhism fonts 
inateiiais 
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I am not one who thinks that the interfiltra 
tion of uleas from one religion to another is of 
senons moment regarding the originality of the 
religion that receives, ilaillncller once remarked 
to a scholar fnend that if it conld be proved 
that ideas bad come from Daddhism into Gbns 
tiamty and v ice v ersa, it would make little or no 
difference, since it leaves the essential systems 
nntonched 

That there are likenesses in moral ideas and 
ideals IS but natnral between two high ethical 
Bvetems I! they reach high planes of ethical 
tbonght and concept there are Mnnd to be places 
where the ideas will overlap This does not 
mean that one has necessarily borrowed from 
the other The universe is a moral nniverse, 
and wherever men strike true notes it will be 
found that others are striking the same notes to 
the degree that they are tme Hence it is not 
snrrtnsing tiatwe find similar moral uleas in 
both Bnddhism and Christianit} sobolarslup 
IS more and more getting away from the old 
conception that where there is similsnty there 
has necessarily been borrowing 

If it could be proved that there was Bod 
dhist inRoence upon Jesas through the Issenes 
and the Themputae and other sects and schools 
we shonld not be in the least disturbed Cut 
all this IS a natter for scholarship M bat does 
U 

Prof Chowdhori quotes from two hoiks 
rather he mentions two and quotes from one 
namclf Arthur Lillie e m < liri(r»N f «» 

and Albert J Idmnndss Dwllhni aiul tArWian 
Gvpeh But both of these books are out of date 
Lilhe s book was written lu ISr? and frtlmnn I a 
liook some twenty years ago Sioce then scho- 
larship IS taking a new tre^ on this subject 

Dr Winternitz, of Prague Lnirer'ity, o >w 
in India lecturing at Shantmiketan on the 
History of In ban Litetatnre, is an orientalist of 
acknowledged learning and impartiality of jodg 
nent and interest Since he is a Jew, he wool I 
hardly be thought of as having religious bias in 
favour of Christianity lIis hoi k on the llnt<yry 
pf tiuUan LiteratHre is now being tran«late<i from 
the German into Fnglish Portions of it have 
alreaily been translated by C K ^arlInaDaod 
emlxxlied in a work entitled Li/cmry ffirfory <>/ 
tSaiuAnt ilitdfAiein, I quote Dr It interalU 
from the translation of Nanman 

Summing up the results of the inrestigatioa 
Dr tVinterniU says “When we put together 
the results of the comparison of the four Gospels 
with the Buddhistic texts ws seo that the dis 
eoidances are eiuch greater than the harmonies. 
In tbs entire character of the legends which 
bear eompari«on there is a vast divergence 
While m Uuddhism the miracles are explainetl 
by karma, by the act conlmuitig t»> operate 
Inroogh rebirth, the Chri<tnn miracles are only 


a manifestation of God s grace and omnipotence ” 
“Aeconlingly it is out of the question that 
the Bnddhist Iiteratnra shonld have exercised 
any dirtel influence on the Gospel On the 
other hand it IS certain that since the period of 
Alexander the Great and especially the time of 
the Roman Caesars there were numerous com- 
mercial links and spiritual relationships between 
India and the West, so that snperGcial acqnain 
tance with the Buddhistic ideas and solitary 
Bnddhist legends was quite possible, even pro 
bnble in the circles m which the Gospels on'^t 
nated Positive proof of the knowledge of 
Bnddhism m the West, however, we possess only 
from the second or thinl century after Christ' 

P lit) 


Regarding the specific instances which Prof 
Cbowdhuri mentions as examples of borrowin'* 
we note the one where Jesus says m John 7 
V> ‘He that beheveth on me, as the Scripture 
las said, out of his belly shall flow riversof 
living waters and of the Tathagata it is said 
“hiom his lower ports proceed a torrent of water’. 
The argument is that the phrase “ as the 
Scnptnre hath said must refer to the Buddhist 
Scripture, since the phrase ‘ Out of bis belly 
sball flow’ etc is not found in the ifebraw 
^cnptores If this is so, then it is the first 
instance where a Non Jewish writing is referred 
teas the Scripture Knowing the Jewish mind, 
It IS ontbinkahle But the confusion arises from 
the fact that it is an open question as to what 
the phm»e as the Scripture hath said refers 

It IS in the middle of the sentence teth m the 

Greek and Lnglisb aol it is possible that it 
may refer to the first portion of the sentence 
In that case it would read “He that believeth 
on me as the Scripture hath said, that i% he who 
will accept the testimony of Scripture concerning 
me will believe on me as the Scnptnre hath said, 
then out of him sball flow riversof living water’ 
So it u not necessary to find the last portion of 
the sentence in the Old Testament This is 
BMVt likely the proper interpretation, for Jesus 
was constantly referring the Jews and Ins 
disciples to wbst the Scriptures bad sail eon 
cemioglhm See John 5 30 Luke 21 ”7 

The next instance to which Prof Chowd”hun 
calls attention IS the one where in John I’ 31 
“The multitude therefore answered Him We have 
heard out of the Law that the Christ abideth 

Vr . The Son of Man 

must be lifteil up” The Buddhist text is ‘If 
**• ” Tathagata could remain forthe 

a^m The areument is that the first statement 
of tbo multitude is not found in The Law of the 
Jew* a^ must, therefore, refer to the Bnddhist 
Law or Scriptures. 

To say that this passage afaont the Chn«t 
remaiaiDg forever is not fonml id the OI I Testa 
meat isjiot true 
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Many ptssaqos tlmt tlio 'Mcssi ili nnd 

Hi 8 king loin shall romim for cior P« b'l 
3(j, 37 110 4 Is 9 7 All these wore 

know n as Messianic pass igos One other passing 
obsor\aticn on this pissagc Ur Wintormtz 
thinks this passage wbero tho Uiirldha is ro 
presented as eaying that he conld staj on forcxcr 
IS an interpolation made by a Inter hand, and 
nvas not in tho origin \l text so ivhon Prof 
Chowdhuri suggests in his footnote that it is 
“all tho more probable th it one party borroived 
from tho other , it is nut at nllcleir that that 
party must have been Christianity, if bor 
rowing there mast haxo been, which is not at all 
certain, or even probable 

In the case of supposed borrowing in the case 
of “eating with nnwashen bands on the pariof 
the disciples of Jesus and “the eating of flesh” 
on the part of tho disciples of Buddha and tho 
answer of Bnddha that not the eating of flesh, 
but “destroying living beings, killing, cutting 
( Is there self contradiction here i If Jesas 
borrowed at this place I an afraid I must 
say that ho improved on what he borrowed ' ) 
binding, stealing, etc , deOlc the man and 
the answer of Jesus that what goes into 
the man does not defile the man but what 
comes out of the man ‘ Evil thoughts etc, these 
deflle him Here there is no necessity for borrow 
ing, since moral systems might easily come to the 
same conclusions that defilement comes through 
inward thoughts and intentions and not through 
ceremomal acts 

In regard to tho laid up treasure in Matt C 
19 20 and the stored portion in Hbuddaka 
Paths viu Dr Wmternitz has this to say * It 
is only a matter of such general similarity of 
thought as might well occur and m fact does 
occur in the sacred books of all religions, as for 
instance in the Sutta of the ‘true treasure and 
the similar thought in hlatt 6 19 It is far 
fetched to find borrowing here 

Dr Winternitr m bis lectures at Sbantmeka- 


tan has repeated these conclusions with cm 
plmsis ^ 

Prof Cbowdlmri mciitiuiis Arthur Lillies 
liOoV, Uiillhitm iM CItrtiten I nn, or Jttin the 
111 which tho ondeaxour is made by 
Ltllio to pmvo that Jesns was an Fsseno and 
that these K-isones wore really Buddhists Con 
corning tins Dr James Jloffatt in the Kncyclo* 
paedia of Religion and Ktbics, art Essene, 
conics to this conclusion “At one time ingeni- 
ous attempts wero made to trace nflinities of tho 
Fssones with tho early Cliristians but the 
day for such labours of criticism is over It is 
no longer necessary to prove that Jesus was not 
an hssono, and that early Christianity was not 
I ssonic “ 


Nahapana and Gautamiputra 
Satakarni 

• Dhavalagin ’ writing in the August number 
of tho Calcutta Review states that “the latter's 
paper on the Dekkan of the ‘SAtobaliana period’ 
which was published in tlio IntUan Au/xjua/y, 
1918, IS styled 1^ Mr Bnnerjins ‘A popular 
account ©I tho History of tlie Deccan (Fp 
Ind , Vol X\'I, p 22 ) A more scliolarly paper 
than that wo have not seen un I yet it is dubbed 
‘popular by him ’ After reading tlirough Prof 
Bhandarkars paper m the Jiidian Aii/i^iiary for 
191& I Cnd that the author is very inaccurate 
and this particular article does not deserve a 
place in a respectable journal Tho author of 
tins article asserts that Kahapann was killed 
by Gautamiputra Satakarni will Prof Bhan 
darkaror ’Dhavalagin” Lmdly prove on what 
aathonty this false statement was included in 
that article ? On receiving their reply 1 shall 
proceed to prove that Mr Banerji has been very 
lenient in calling "the Dekkan of the Satavahana 
period a popular account 

TACITUS I 


THE CRACK IN 

In my dark chamber starlight 

through one chink 
Brings near the heavenly regions 

and the deep 

Eternity beyond, the while I think 
Dim thoughts of waters lulling flowers 

asleep 


THE SHUTTERS 

I would be free from ghosts of space 

That walk familiar regions of the night, 
In my dark chamber, to a simple rhyme, 
The world is rolling onward into light 


E E SPEIGHT 
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INDIAIT PERIODICALS. 


Beoefits of Industrial Awakening 

In Sir jr. VisTesrarayja’s article in Thf 
IiKhaii Rfvmr on “Urgency of Industrial 
Awakening,” the benefits of an indnstml 
awakening are thus described ■ — • 

“With the growth o! modern mdostnee in oar 
midst, agncnltnre will also improve The present 
rule-of thnmb practices in farming will gradnally 
yield place to scientific methods of tilHge fore 
thought and calculation, the chamctenUics of 
itidustrial employments, will spread into the 
sphere o( agncnltare , more efficient tools ami 
machinery will come into nse the application 
of capitM, a bbenl nse of manure and co 
opemtive enterprise will follow The re«olt 
will be to enneh farming, increase volome d 
K^TiCuUaral proflnco. and revive nice more 
inilnstnes in rnral areas t*i tdl tU vac ml 
hoars of the families of the farmer and the 
agricDltuml Ulmarcr 

‘If agriculture ts in lastrialize<l an I tit 
farmer is taaght the use of time saving to<K 
fertilizers, Ac , scientific methods of caltivstion 
and eommorcisl practices as rvgaids purchases 
and eales, the prodaction from asricuUare can 
be doabled in about tea years tune and if id 
dastrivs are also dovelopcvl simultaiirously till 
the value of provloction from them heroines 
about equal to that from agricalture, aeon 
tingoncy which reioembenug its vast andeve 
loped res lurces and half employed population 
1* quite within the reach of the coantry s 
capacity, production can lie easily qnalropfcsl 
inalmnt hftron yeir*' time 

“zrrr -r < v I'rrrvcr vm> vrzpit 
“T 1 e Indian Industrial Commission of I'll!. — 
l'*!^' has rccommeudcil that indijenoos niann 
faeturrs shouU Iw enrounigeil m order that 
India may Ih m a posilun to supply hcrown 
rucnitiv ns in tinios of war A spreal of the 
Vnowlodgo of mechanical aud electm-al engin 
eenng aiil the use of mechanical arts and 
machinery i* essential to the increase of the 
shill, w irkin™ power and the escentive capncitv 
of the jaa'plt A knnnleilge of ini!li«tnea of 
th, niodirn tipo camel on seicntile lines 
wiU ailvl til It e\r rapwriW Iv>T self-defence 

“The roost ccnclasue reason for parsonic a 
vigorous pilicT of ludnstria! eipansKin is that 
>t willarrest the growth of Inliasdcht If, 
instead of depemling npon foreign proJtirt.s 
f'r their staple necessaries the people- 
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nbont manufacturiDg fbtm within the country 
itself, foreign import* being restricted to 
articles which cannot be maonfactared with 

E roGt locally, there will bo no necessity to pay 
>r import^ goods from their all too scant 
earnings from agneulture and other inferior 
occDpatiODS If a ton of pig iron, forevaniple, 
IS manofactaml in the country, tlic people will 
get the iron they want and the country will 
retain the money winch would otherwise bo 
sent ont to pay for the iron Were even half 
the money, which now leaves the country to 
pay for imports saved id this way, it wouM 
goto Bweti tho coDiitrv’s liquid assets, promote 
l>cal imlastry and trade sopplr the capital 
requirevi for agneoifnn., help the laKuirers to 
iHain better emploTment and pave (he way 
gi nerallr for a change III the country s position 
frini a d itor to a creditor nation 
Tore I rviFiT 

ft IS an AVI malic troth that proilncta mniin 
factiireil within the country will, m the long 
rvm. l<o cheapvT than vinportM rcmnvoilvliea If 
they are not so niw, the cause is attributable 
toaboormal coodilions and lack of preparation 
and trainiog 1 be cheapness of local isanafac 
tur« will increase the commodities available for 
ronsomption If the people rc«olvQ to mann. 
factnre their wants themselves, occnpatioas will 
grow am! new sources of livelihood will be 
rreatevl for large nombers of the country s an* 
empk>ye<l ani half slaned population 


Art and Litorature under 
tho Uogbuls 

Air I. \ Gov indarajan, c v , says in an 
urticin in /r»-ryiicnt» R n >r that it was in 
rrlakvoTV ko tvsk wwv\ Ul^rvtviv® klwk \Vio beneb- 
cent character of the ^loghiil Goretnment 
was Wst lUtisIraled 

“ilunilTeds of I’ersian am! llinin Poets 
were kept alove waat by tie generosity nf the 
finperors. Thoogh no separnto department 
for eilocntioii then raiste I, the AInghnIs sought 
ti snpplr It by wile patronage of literary and 
Artistic talent Fatepar ngUly ralW 

the Imliau P mpeii, is a museatn r>( exquisite 
artistic genias The Taj AUbal Laa barn c»lle,l 
a'drram in oiarhle' designed * , and ^ 

Eoisl ed by jewellers The ' r* 

re roprrseBtiDs the Im, 
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ittcnlion mill ilisirm jui1j:un.iit Ih«« Hu 
Md^IiuI State was not inerolj a Police Sl\tc, 
ore\cnaL\w State Imt m n.ahl} what wo 
Ilia) call a Cnlturt State It is on the foan 
dation of eflicionoy anil Uncvolcncc ol Uio 
Goicrnment orgam«cl on a truly national Imsia, 
ntlier on Uiat of mere forrt la^lu or rtli};ioR, 
lliat tilt tasl Buperstruitorv of tie Moglinl 
I mpiro that sIukI f r user one litiiiilrtil ami 
fifty )car8 was so stiun.!) laid 

Tho Indian Cotton Mill Industry. 

In T mnrr tr I'rof N 11 Malkani to^iewo 
ilio present position of the Indian cotton 
mill indu8tr\, examines its futiiro scope, and 
considers tlie »aliont conditions under wlucli 
progress ivill be made In his opinion. 

In India tho cloth inlnstr) is the most 
important mdustr) next after agneulturo, and 
the industrial rcgencmtion of India ispopulir 
1) identihed with its rcMval It is not diflicult 
to prove that India has all tho resources nalnral 
and human toprwluco almost all the cloth it 
wants to wear and yet spare some for nciglil>oure 
In fact India held this honoureil position for 
several centuries in the past and her present de 
pendcnce is hut of jesteniny It is liomiliAting to 
nertowear foreign cloth spun out of Amen 
can cotton woven in England coloured with 
German dyes earned and marketed h) a medlej 
of Furopean countries 

In the Indian cloth industry, 

* Progress has been slow m tho past and it 
would ho bold to hold that it will uo rapid m 
the future India is a very poor country and 
even before the war tho Indian millions were 
bnt half naked specimens of humanity IS yards 
of cloth per head of population is by no means 
a sumptuous provision for dress IhoFnglish 
man wears 50 yds of cotton cloth per licad 
and silk, linen and woollen cloth besides The 
American is even moro liberal in his dress 
allowance It should not bo difficult to imagine 
a similar, if not the same provision being made 
for the Indian ^Ve begin to see vast vistas of 
glorious expansion for the Indian cloth industry 
India 13 already restless and cannot wail long 
and patiently, not oven on the Indian mill indns 
try, until it is decently dressed It is anxionsly 
exploring all avenues of growth and achievement 
It entertains hopes of relief in other and 
heretofore strange measures It is our duty to 
examine the etEcieney and fitness of such 
measures 

Tho Self-respoct of “Deprossed” 
Classes 

Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy’s 
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nuarturh, J/iiii i« huha, tontmuts lo bo nr) 
inlcn‘sting Hu Bahadur Ilira liftl, "’rdinc 
in it on caste iinniirilv* in tbo ConltaV 
IVovinces, observes tliat there ‘ Ihodoprossed 
Llnsses are not without solf-reipect " 

“If the higher raslo despise ihein they take 
wciprocal nieasurcs and taljoo tin. over Iwanng 
castes , for fiistauco, a Ghasia may iiovcr tabe 
salt from A Ka)aJitha, a Mitliar ma) not cat 
at a Ka)astha’«, or a Darjis The presence 
of llrahmam causes impnnly to Illiunjins If » 
Brahman were to touch a Bhniijia hut, ho would 
set (ire to it as pollutnl Ijcjond reparation 
A Betnl Toll does not dnnlc water from a 
Brahman though ho may do it from a Gond 

“An Advontaro In Roconstruotion 
and Ro-oducatiOQ 

A f«w Dxtracts from Mr Arthur Geddes 
nrticlo ill Hcf/ni' will explain why he chose 
for It tho title given above. 

‘Tho ‘Department of Unrol Heconstrnclion 
of % isva hliamli, at Surul, Bolpur. renamed 
for good angorj ‘Snniketan* was defined ns 
follows by a well meaning University Erofees^ 
Said he, • your admimhie institution, foanded 
to bring tho higher classes to help the po* 
santiy ’ 

*1 i>«)ievo that tho aims of Srinikelan cannot 
Ik. defined in tho naively superior way of our 
academic friend As a teaching lustitution it < 
rcrtainl) tries lo help the peasants, and doc* 
bring youth from Brahmin and other castes to 
learn to help them, and to do it as well as they 
possibly can Where then does tho definition 
fall short ? It omits what a young man gains 
m tho opportunity of finding and starting out 
on a career— one that IS humanly worth while, 
instead of a clerkship that is not This is tbo 
search of life for every youth it he is able and 
willing to do a good mornings work, breaking 
up the hard soil of his plot, to set his eye and 
mind alert on what is bofore him, and whose 
heart can awake not oul) in pity for suffering, 
bnt to respect for the labourer Thus he he 
comes receptive to the gift of comradeship ovith 
other men and boys and, in a word, ‘can find 
himself This gift raunot be one sided, it bas 
no end , the accounts, by a queer magic, 
refuse to balance out Granted that the active 
material benefits conferred may be greater on 
one side, then still more the indebtedness work 
out the other way ’ 

*Wo hear so much of tho iiislmction of t! c 
lower by the other, of help to the lower 
from the higher, that one begins to wonder 
just what IS meant by these words and whether 
help IS needed by one side onl) P Often the 
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workers are lo lidmUa as never to let ns find ont 
that there can be fair exchange between ns, and 
a matn^I giving And not till ne viorL aide by 
side with them, do we make this disco\ery,sonie 
times almost painful m its hrst shock, Lnt joy 
fnl at the last Those who took part will for 
give lay quoting what happened here a yeat* 
ago, when they were fresh men, for it hap 
pened to them as it would have happened to any 
moreover they came ont of it with credit, as will 
be seen, and 1 tell it with their permission 

“They were to take park in field work, and 
be paid what seemed a jnst wage for their labour, 
one anna an hour They complained that this 
was unfair, and no better than exploitation 
since as they pointed ont, even the ignorant 
Santhals were getting nearly an anna an lionr 
> So they were set to work, at two annas an hour 
side by side with Santhals After the second 
day it was their turn to come of tbeir own 
^cord to the manager and aa\, ‘This will never 
do, we see It is Ime we cannot work as neatly 
quickly and steadily as the Santhals joo mast 
pay na less than them orelse it will be charily 
not money earned ’ 

“There is no healthier expenence than this, 
physically of course, but mentally and morally 
^1 than to have been well worsted by a good 
field worker 

gardening and by sconling, for belter 
cultivation and realeo operation, (that is working 
and playing together), Llmhirst IS rescbiug the 
Villagers, and improving their agricoltore, llieir 
h'e and livelihood, helping them to help each 
other and themselves 

“ilencetbe change in the name of the Depart 
ment from mere ‘Agricnllure ani Economics 
to ‘Rnral Reconstruction, expressing both bis 
method and intention Do yon approve k on 
w-o^d Lave last night at that fire 
*) ‘Next we may ask what opening into life 
may yonng men who have bad sneh a re ednea 
tion find t First of all as farmers That lu 
itself would justify the Institution Agncol 
tore IS the most fundamental, if too lightly 
regarded, of occnpations, and socially perhaps 
the most simply moral with its direct prodnction 
of food and growing of the material of clothing 
Important at all times but of dire urgency in a 
country of more less chronic famine and 
nakedness like India A good firm is important 
in India not only for its own sake, but still more 
•or Its example to the district It is the ranty 
of such examples that comes as a surprise to a 
traveller, mncli more than the general lack of 
technical knowledge among the peasantry, for 
which he comes prepared "Were there more of 
these, agriculture would increase rapidly in 
prospenty J»or need a man w ho can apply skill 
snd IS ready to work, fear of making a good 
living Iveii the li k of competition makes 


things easier in one way Tho power for good 
IS greater however in men trained m Social en 
dcavours as here, and we know that example 
in farming will gain point through active dis‘ 
interested leadership One or two boys who 
nave had a connection with the place an. already 
looking for firms, while others look forward to 
fakiiqv over the management of their fathers’ 
lands, and ftiay do So with efficiency sociahswl 
through the prime human purpose which is at 
the root of the institution 

‘ There are others whose aims may remain 
human first and who may find their careers, for 
which chances are already showing, as social 
leaders.— as in scouting and on to further or"a- 
nisation of labour and co operation ° 

* Fnlightened and public spirited employers 
and landholders are even now seeking mediators 
and hnmnne and disinterested organisers and 
managers, sometimes in vain And as free 
workers, like the peasants of Western India, or 
the craftsmen of the old towns, mute, they also 
may seek and freely choose men equipped like 
tl ose to lead tliem 

Still others may return to the study, and the 
nmvereity or teaching career tfey seemed to 
have laid aside And these may find that their 
years in field and village were no mere two years' 
delay but a re education, not of books alone, but 
fnndameoiat through vital and social experience, 
leading in time to wisdom and 'length of days’ 
Here again men are being sought who may 
combine fcomelhiug of the culture of the lettered 
cias<es with the vigour of the man of the people, 
and the common touch’ Such men are too 
rare 10 our highly specialised society, whether 
in its ancient or modern forms of ’castes or 
classes Such men are wanted and would be 
welcom^ m s bools and colleges by colleagues 
who bait missed a constructional outlet throD''b 
weary years of cram, but wl o would fain open, 
to the generation following, better chances for 
chiWbi^ and a fuller life of yonng manhood and 
womanhood I may close with tl e words of an 
experienced teacher at Santiniketan who said, 
•Vve have missed D e pleasure and the power of 
seeing the world, and constrnctively helpina 
India It IS too late for ns to learn, but We 
want our boys here to Lave the chances w e never 
bad, and we need younger teachers who can cue 
this in ^rdemng. in carpentry and nature study 
and in scouting along with more not less of 
poeliy, music and the arts ’-aye and of true 
W of making the best of 

Lfe, “of life more abundantly ’ 

“Who Makes a Movement ? 

Leader or Followers ? ’ 

A*' Dr Annie Be'ant in The I 
Cil nnswer is — 
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) la CaQilAf<]iH tti«. iioliitjt and grantltfat 
remainn of Indian civitu'atK u in tin. >ar 
ke la DiiluobteOly tin. hrst Jliiirla (m^elter au'l 
*c!ioUr wlo ri>nl I get snch » teclniiril Hn(iiaiol 
aoee witlj tlie^ n.nui;ii' In buntlnrii Knu-tni, 
too, lie could also tisit llie mouam(.uta of old 
Cliamptt , oniiig to tlie kindness of the fn.in.li 
lUsident, he eonld attend a Ifivaite 1 * 0 ^^ 
perfonaeil in the ‘tower’ of the 5Iia tran^ he 
was the fmt ani!, 1 am afraid, als.> tie last 
Hindu to attciul each eertice, as in spite of the 
elfurts of the Ireuch ailministration, tlienlicsut 
the Imlian cirilisation in Lhaoipa arc disappear* 
IB? Terjr fast under the pressnre of the Anna 
mitea” 

Swaml Dayananda'a Folltlca 

Thr VnUi" ilu'j'iun' for September ItlJ J 
pires some glimpses of bwami Utvan'tnda 
‘the patriot-politician” 

“As to the RieaDH he «unlt allun for the 
Tcdresa of the peoples gruvauccs, be has ^.^tn 
his sanction to aserj variety of protest against, 
and rcQicdj of, political tyranny la'/Mi 
meg from verbal appeals and ending in arti>e<l 
RToUs Of nou-co-operatioii, propuundtsl hy 
Gandhi, not only the creed, hut etery siinck 
item of the priwtieal programme also, is suggest 
ed by Dayaiianda in Ins Isjuks He was ■•uth 
a co-operator aud a ti<in co-operator U hat par 
tienlar weapon should bo eiaployed ata parti 
colar time IS to lie detemnnett by the wsasivu 
In the nation s armoury, hoaeier, there shuuiJ 
Cot 1 m scarcity of nifluitioii-s of war, of am qua 
lily and of any brand ” 


Edacatlonal Aspect of Air 
Uatl Service 

Iiulmu JIuli r Acir» holds that there is uii 
educntioiial aspei.t of the air mail eersite 
which should not be lost to sight 

“Apart from t! c fact that trade slid t uaucial 
traiisacticiiis will bo effected with greater spowt 
and certainty, tlicro is an immiasc sista of 
progress opened op Pi India tfiroDgli the inflo 
euce of (he air mail svrvice It is not only the 
nholesalo trader or the eliipper who will cl oo<« 
to go abroad on long or short journeys then, 
IS also the mdaslnalist both large and email, 
when he finds tl at n trip to 1 oropc and hack 
allowing fora weeks halt lu between, is only 
a qnestiou of a fortnights olreace front his 
factory in India, there will be ten times grtnUr 
ludncemciil to hiiu to go aim ad Mcixly ly 
eirtoe of vistiiig grwit factories in the west It. 
will imbibe new ideas and learu far nionraUat 
scientibc proiltiction tlaii he can eter lope to 


d > through reiiiuiiiuig Ml Inlu i(k,;]f ]|(. n,|] 

briug with him a iiioro accurate kiiow!cH!„t of 
luoilerii urgauisatioii, an I far 1 r ider ideals of 
maiiofaiturt. ami of industml Ir^ishtioii ’ 


Tho Indian Society of 
Oriental Art 

Mr. 0 C. Oaugoly’s article on ‘ Uritiali 
Appreciation of Orienlul Art" is concluded 
in the August number of 77 ►•/n /mi* Jf/,,.. 
MU' HIM, wherein we rend — 

* The Indian tfociety of llricnta] Art, institu- 
ted by Sir John ooilroffe wlui ims its J’re*iilent 
for WBoy years, ciinic info esistencc in l«te 
The woAof this Sociity lu Calcutta 1ms Imcii 
inthosiustHally supjiorteil ly many I ngh.<Ii 
merrhanlsaiid the most aiUancul section of edu 
eat^ Indians It has been specially aesociatwl 
with tiu. birth ofnncw wd, out if Indian pmut 
ing which the discnmiimtc appnciatioii of a 
ImiiJ of I aglisli loiiiioisseurs have norsetl mUj n 
yoQthfiil life of ixmarLablii promise and of con 
sidcrablo jrc«ciit ncliiiteiiicui One can no 
longer persist lu the cliatvc, which was common 
a <l^kag> tint the f nghsliniaii lo India is 
apathetic to tl t aesthclie rtichitiun of the 
Indian mini rhruDgh tl o thick hare of preju 
dice and roiscomeptioiis, which pitnailwl a few 
years liofori tlic peering tisiotis of tie Ixst 
types of the >ngl„h loind aro darting their 
■llumioating ghme» 1ml, a is coming into 
closergnp with V nghnd and their relitVonshm 
isem thvpointof traeewing a niero niechaim-al 
contact will, o MOW to f.iive a chain of spin 
Inal nniouwilheint whiehlho destiny wbieh the 

foglisb uitiou IS ehaived to realises n, Jodm 
cannot be fa1f,ll,al Vn.fthrongl, jwl.tical storms 
Hial mewl clouds tho gleam of a blaring future 
now then ixMuIs itself and tl e earo aecents 
of a-leutonuu eoico tnucls across tempomn 
turmoils anlimusicnt dins and ( to lm\d rP.« i.» 
to the Imperial pessimist ) spells out a„d uL 
tfiat the Tnam./,u/f meet’ lnJoi,| the twain 
aro meeting lydutrso ways and means, on the 

S7„v.'>‘ra, -"<■ 


uomDay Prevention of 
Prostitution Act 

fhe pulsing of the Bombay I’reeentmn of 
Irostitution Act has been made by II, 
Ax.af.irt an occasion for making some 

(1) keeping of iMthtls ( -’ ) t< p protnr- 
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lilK MObEUN KEVIMV 

\V lio inakts a iuovi.intnt, lender oi followeis 
lli^orj aiifewus ‘ llotli Vn Hnor}»ambLd 
luobb u£ people is n mob, potent anlj to ilcstro) 
Knowledge ami discipline transformed tin, mob 
into an clfcctico insirumtut foi dcfciuc and 
lonstmctioii A great induulDulit^ is impotent, 
nnless it can attract mound it llic forei ol nnm 
bers A Cromwell u Nap leoii, only loiii^uered 
becaasc tbej mouse 1 in others a passionate 
devotion, uid weix. lei ts worshipped by tlieu 
soldiers, who were leady to follow them to 
death 

Moreovei, the foil wers must be full of noble 
ideas, if the inovemeiit is to be strong Crom 
well s IronclailH were men who had ‘ a conscience 
in what they did to borrow bia own expression 
They weie full of a sense of duty — duty rightly 
or wrongly conceived Ihia, and this ulonc 
gives the stability of purpose ami tbeniiswerv 
inguess of execution necessary for tnumpb in 
face of difficulties and dangers So also Napo 
leous soldiers were hreel with a passionate 
enthuBiasDj for Liberty, witb tbo idea of sttikmg 
off the fetters imposed so long by 1 eudahsni on 
the limbs of the people NVitbout ideals no 
great forniird movement has ever been success 
lul, and the Praphet must forniulatu that 
which luspiros the leaders and impels the 
follow 1 1 8 

“Mohamed— The Prophet of God ’ 

Ur b Kliuda Uuhhsli, wilting m TIu 
CaUulta Ri.tuiL, e\preS8es the opinion that 
the whole history of Islam gives the lie to 
the charge “that Islam is stationary, stereo- 
typed, hostile to progress ” 

‘‘Islam, indeed, has never been such Nor 
is. there anything lints religious system which 
even remotely, is cal-alated to retam piv'ress 
‘ On the contrary , as 1 Live always maintain 
ed, the down fall of the Jlusliun. and tlicir 
Fmpire was occasioned, first ami foremost, by 
their indifterence to and neglect of those eternal 
piincjples of justice, love, riglikoosness wliub 
Islam enjoined and inculcated, which its great 
foundei amply illustrated and emphasised m his 
own de dings iit home and abroad We will not 
deny — and our admission will not in the least 
detract from the greatness of the IVophet— that 
contemporaneously with him, a new spirlual 
light was falling npou Arabia and that there 
were wen, his contempoiarics I ore, at least, 
almost a kinsman of bis ), w]jo dissalisfaed wtHi 
the existing i-ebgion of their countiy, looked 
ahead and around fur something more liberal 
and more rational, sumcUung more cousouaut 
with spuitnal needs than tl e gross fetishism 
wbicli was all that their country offered to 


FOli OCTOliEi^, im 

“That ideas, lit viumnto with tlio prcVHilmd 
nligiou of Iho Arabs, were afloat at the time 
of tho birth, iitfancy , youth, iiinnhood of the 
Prophet, it would be idle to deny Ihc P^' 
Isliimite poetry incessantly rcfeis to the light 
of tlio monk guiding the way farer in the desert, 
and Iho Qur'an often refers to Jewish and Bibli 
cal legends 

‘ Hijt who was it that witliiu a brief span of 
mortal life called forth a nation, strong, compact, 
tmimible, out ot loose, disconnected, ever- 
warring tribes, animated by ii religious fervour 
and euthusiabm unknown in the history of the 
world before, and set before it a system ot 
icligioii ami a code of morals marked by 
wibdom, sanity and sweet reasonableness t 
Who was it — it was none other than Slohsmed, 
the Prophet of Gotl lie may have caught 
the bro from his few enlightened countrymen 
ho may have been lufluciiecd by the Clianstians 
and Jews, but tin. destruction of paganism and 
the boildnig up ot Islam belongs pre emineutly 
to him and to him alone “ 

Though Mohaoied possessed stapendoits 
power, being “Caesir and Pope m one,’ 
according to Dr Gust-iv tV'eil as qaoted hj 
Mr S Khuda Bukhsh, 

“Mohaoied set a shining example to his 
people Bis character was pure and staiuless His 
house, hisdress, hisfood — they were characterised 
by a rare simplicity bo unpreteiitiona was he 
that he would receive from Ins compauiops 
DO special mark of reverence nor would he 
accept any service from Ins slave winch 
lie could «lo himself Often and often , was 
he seen in the market purchasing pro 
visions often and often was he seen mending 
his clothes in his room, or milking a goat m h>3 
courtyard Be was accessible to all and at all 
limes Be visited the sick and was tall of 
sympathy, fur all Liilmiited was his bene 
voloncw oud gentrobity us ulso was liis anxious 
caie tor tbo welfare of the community Despite 
lununieiuble presents which from all nuarteis 
uiu-easiiigly poured in for him — III, left very 
little behind and even that In. rogaidecl as State 
property 

Remains of Indian Civilisation 
in the Far East 

III a letter addressed by Dr Sylvain Levi 
to bir Ashutosh Mookerjea and published m 
HVtt, Culevlta Settnu, it is said ot 3Ir P ^ 
Bagclii, Gliose Travelling Tellow, that, 

“1 he very kind help of the trench Govern 
meut enabled him to make a thorough exuniina* 
lion ot the mugnifictnt group of hnildings Lnowu 
as ‘the Moiinmeate of Angkor (le, hagori 
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Arglian, the New Textile RlateriaL 

e read m the Mysore Econamio Journal 
tVLea Sic Henry Wickham, the pioneer of 
the plantation rabbec industry, nas esploring 
Sonth America, be came haphazard upon the 
arglian in its iiatnral plant habitat 

''As a plant it seems to belong to the Magney 
or pineapple description, and thongh he collected 
specimens, their application did not occur to him 
until later It could be span into twine, absoln 
tely mdnrate to sea water ra^ ages, and so strong 
that tbe twist giien by the shop assistant when 
he had complete Ijing np his parcel was impossi 
ble to break it In fact, it seemed too go^ to 
nse merely as twine 

“Arghan was then passed into tbe hands of 
spinning experts, and thej farther confirmed Mr 
ilson s opinions It was fonnd to be folly 50 per 
cent more tensile than best hemp or flax Could 
it bewoxen into cloth •' Only some minor loom 
adjustments were necessary, and the result was 
a magnificent firm cloth In tact, it has been 
spun to do lea, and cloth has been woven from 
yarn of this number with great success 

"Messrs Be^au and Cross, the F M S fibre 
experts, declared argkan unsurpassed in metiU 
by any other fibre eubmitted to them 

"rlaced before Lancasbire textile manufar 
turers they proved that it also bleached well in 
addition to taking and retamiog dye Especially 
were tbe twine and ropemakiog section gratified 
So much so that they averred that they, as a 
body, would take all arghan offered for the 
making of nets, belting and other cordage A 
leading British bleacher goes so far as to propbe 
sy that if only this fibre can be prodnced at 
a lower cost than similar flaxen or hemp fabrics 
it must rival them in nse 

"One great virtue is that there is no need for 
tedious preparation essential m 1 emp, flax and 
raBiie The leaves simply split up into long, 
silky fibres, up to seven feet long of pearly nbito 
colour ’ 

Sir Narayan Cbaodavarkar 
2Ir B M. Ananda llao’s article on Sir 
Naraj-an Chandavarkar in the Soctal Srrrtcr 
Quarterli/ gives one a good idea of that 
distinguished worker Two passages are 
quoted below 

"To watch Sir Narayen at work was an ins 
piration I have allnd^ to his habits of early 
rising The cool silent hours of the morning 
were his heat honrs of work He was pnnctilions 
m nnswenog rorrespoiilence lie never missed 
an engai,'eTnent an I his sense of punctuality was 
camM to tbe excess of a fault. A man of high 
strung nerves, nothing irritated him so much as 


prevancatioii and ilefaj He himself would 
ueter pilt aside foi to morrow what ho could ac 
complish to day and he expected his colleagues 
to do the same He was often very impatient 
and opinionative m a committee, and men of a 
more stolid east of mind sometimes found it no 
easj thing to work smoothly with him, but 
m reality none w as more easily satisfied and none 
was so ready to overlook errors of omission and 
commission Often it appeared to his friends 
that Sir Ifarayen niidertook too many duties and 
that it would have been better for him to have 
roncentrated on a few activities But Sir 
Karayen was naturally a restless man Nothing 
made him more miserable than enforced idle 
ness Although a very meditative man, he bad 
a horror of loneliness and always wanted some 
body to talk to or work with 

Nervons and irritable he habitually was, 
but very forgiving and gentle A certain 
degree of vanitv he had a quite vernal fault in 
a man whose life knew so little of failure but 
of pride he had not a drop He was one of the 
most accessible of our great men It might 
be a group of null workers, it might be tbe 
members of the depressed classes, all were wel 
come to see him at his house I remember him 
at tbe time of the last great mill stnke I drove 
with him in his car from Peddar Road to a huge 
monster meeting of workers in a dirty open space 
in Pare! Tbe son was blaxing and Sir Narayen 
was obviously very uncomfortable, but he eat 
for an hour in tbe torrid heat listening to the 
harangue of the leaders of the men ana li was 
11 X v when be rose to eum op the pnce^ings 
ID a clear and snccinet manner He had a heart 
ache on tbe way back, and Lady Chandavarkar 
was on her death bed but he still remembered 
be lad another engagement in the eveniuf* 
which he could not give up Such was Sir 
Xarayen who never put private convenieneo 
over public necessity 


Frobibition m India 

Health thinks — 

The prohibition problem in India is m a 
general sense easier of solution than in any 
other country If the United fctates which con 
sideredat one time that liquor drinking was 
part and parcel of religions rites and ceremonies 
^ construed the attempts at stopping it as inter 
terence with religions practice, could go 'dry 
m ro short a lime, why not an India follow in 
its footsteps whore religion enjoins strict absti 
nence from it, and ancient trulitions condemn 
**'**fpi‘’vct«re ? It IS refreshing to note that 
only a comparatiyely small percentage of onr 
people indulge in; this sort of vice, than other 
cODtttrtes ' 
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iHj' of 'ivomen, (3) tlie letting of bouses for 
purposes of prostitution 1 be Committee’s 
report is a %ery instructive document It brings 
into relief the verj abject condition into Tvbich 
tins essentially abject trade is reduced to The 
Committee record that there were from thirty 
to fortj thousand prostitutes pljmg their trade 
as clandestine prostitutes and about five 
thousand that lived in brothels The Com 
mittees terms of reference prevented them 
from going into the question of those outside 
the brothels Their recommendations, therefore, 
extended to the inmates of brothels alone, 
numbering about five thousand Is there a 
ghost of chance of improving the morale of the 
society hj tahing up such an admittedly 
vieak attitude when the need of the moment is 
to be radical and revolutionary ® Bnt^ the 
wonder is that the bill of the Government did 
not Ihinh it right to go even as tar as the 
Committee nent The hill chicflv concerned 
itself with the procurer or the micldleman that 
figures very large indeed in this nefarious trade 
but left the landlord alone If the Government 
vverever) serious about doing away with the 
social evil m Bombay, they should rather have 
penalised the landlord, who openly reserves his 
buildings for making them into brothels The 

f irocurcr cannot thrive if there is no house for 
itm to stay and to accommodate and display 
his wares 

*'Ga to the root of the evil and remove the 
cause that really feeds the evil M hat is it P 
“The Commiilee that sat to investigate the 
question lish found it out 'They ( prostitutes ) 
are iccriiited largely from thi. ranks of tlio 
underpaid woman worker, the hereditary 
prostitute, the discarded mistress, the widow 
and the pauper’ hnrtlier on, ‘The provost 
martial tells us that the problem of the homeless 
beggar woman has recently Iccomo very 
Bcrions’. In the face of these statements, winch 
shnold 1)6 tho line of action to uproot the evil P 
Is it a few rules I ere and a few regulations tl er« 
that aro going to come to our rescue or ronra 
gcous action to remove Uil rauvo ? 

“If prostitutes, vvhethcr cKndestino or 
ccrtihcil, aro there, liccanse they aro paupers. 
Iwirgars, dostitntes and underpaid, iiow re 
gulations aboat procuring and soliciting aio 
going to make ll cm rich, comfortablo and 
fully paid ** ^\1eu the evil clearly is poverty, 
what IS tho goo*l of Icgi.lating that she shall not 
flay hero or there, stand here or there, shall 
wot vtceoralo I ereelt an\ apply powder tobsr 
fare? It she is not to 1)0 given I read she is 
certain to revort to all those means and 
inlclligenUj outwit tl e law ],el hir nl lam a 
foil J af and »ln will give up 1 cr evil ways 
11 the prv I Irm iskocialntd <ci nomie. let suctal 
and tc« IK hue n canv K ud j t(d Tl i tn Virl> 
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mentandtbe Committee may be verysiheero 
and even serious indeed, when they set out to 
solve tins problem, but leaving out forty 
tbousaud aside and legislating about five thou* 
sand only is certainly not tho way of even 
approaching the problem, still less can it bo 
solved " 


India not Densely Populated 

lb has always been our contention that 
India 19 not at all ov erpopulated and that 
overpopulation is not the sole or main cause 
of her poverty 'ibis will appear from the 
following extract from Mr A C Fernandes 
article on “A Neglected Aspect of the Popu- 
lation Problem” m the Journal of the Indian 
AVowotnic Soattij — 

“The following table giving the nnnjber 
of inhabitants per square mile not only shows 
Ibo influence of economic condition on density, 
bnt also illustrates the truth that those countries 
which have a diversified industry and higher 
labour force due to the higher physio economy 
of its population cun show a density which, 
though increasing at a high speed, will yet not 
mature into a population problem 
Country 1900 1010 Countm 1900 1910 

Belgium 5b9 G61 Svv itzerland *207 235 

Netherlands 410 015 Franco 188 1^1 

Lnitcd 

Kingdom 31t 474 India 107 178 

Japan 290 *144 Spain 97 100 

Italy 294 313 Lmted States 25 30 9 

Germaiiy 270 311 Turkey 31 

Auslna 220 225 Cauada 1 75 1 90 

“Intensive agriculture combined with moder 
ate commerce can support a very dense popuhi 

lion It IS the quality of the population winch 

counts Wo see this fact very glaringly m the 
case of China which supports a very denso 
population by means of intoiisivo agriculture, 
while in India with a dcnsitj of only 180 
wo feci that tho prevauro on tho soil is heavy, 
and that population can expand only at tho cost 
of underfeeding and niiderclothing Tho density 
of population in the various parts of tho 
country shovvs wide differences, varying from 
SJ in Burma to 551 in Bengal Mo explain 
away tho clifTerenccs by dragging lu tho 
amount of rainfall and tho percentage 
cultivated area, and omit altogether tho qnalit* 
alivo factor, the constitution and coinpoBilioii 
of the population and tho ratio of its functional 
powira which of cotirso, wo do not know becauso 

we havo never mado an attempt to find thtta 
llowcBiiour conclusions aliout our popolatiou 
be wen approximately correct when our whole 
iimstigMioii of 11 1 prothni is to oiii-*idetl V 
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Arghan, tho New Textile Material. 

^\e read in the ilygoic Etonomic Journal 
When Sit Henty W ickh&m, the pwneet of 
the plantation rubber industry, was eaplonng 
Sontli America, be came haphazard npon the 
arghan in its natural plant habitat 

“As a plant it seems to belong to the Alagney 
or pineapple description, and though he collected 
specimens, their application did not oceur to him 
until later It could be spun into twine, absoln 
tely indurate to sea trater ravages, and bo strong 
that the tnist giren by the shop assistant uhen 
he had complete tying uphis parcel was impossi 
ble to break it In fact, it seemed too goM to 
use merely as twine 

“Atghanuas then passed into the bands of 
spinning experts, and they farther confirmed Mr 
'dVilson 8 opinions It was found to be fully 50 per 
cent more tensile than best hemp or flax Could 
it be woien into cloth •* Only some minor loom 
adjustments u ere necessary, and the result was 
a magnificent firm cloth In fact, it has been 
spun to ‘Jo lea, and cloth has been woien from 
jurn of this aumher with great success 

“Jlessrs Beran and Cross the F M 8 fibre 
experts, declared arghan unsurpassed in merits 
by a^ other fibre submitted to them 

“Placed before Lancashire textile roannfac 
tnrers they proved that it also bleached well m 
addition to taking aod retamiogdje Fspeciallt 
were the twine and ropemakiog section gratified 
So much so that they arerreil that they as a 
body, would take all arghan offered for the 
making of nets, belting and other cordage A 
leading British bleacher goes so far as to propbe 
sy that if only this fibre can be produced at 
a lower cost than siraiUr flaxen or hemp fabrics 
it must riial them in nse 

‘ One great virtue is that there is no need for 
tedious preparation essential in hemp, flax and 
ramie The leaves simply split up into long, 
silky fibres, up to seven feet long of pearly white 
colour 


Sir Narayan CliandaTarkar 
Mr B 31. Anunda Kao's article on Sir 
Narayan Chandaratkar m the Social Scrrtcc 
Quarterly gives one a good idea of that 
distinguished worker Two passages are 
quoted below 

‘ To watch Sir'J.arayen at work wsa an vna 
piralion I have alluded to his habits of early 
nsinij Ihecool silent hours of the morning 
were his best hours of work He was punctilious 
in answenng correspomlence He never missed 
an engs^ment and bis sense of punctuality was 
carn^ to the excess of a fault A man of high 
strung nerves, nothing irritated him so much as 


prevarication and delay He himself would 
never put aside for to morrow what lie could ac 
complish to day and he expected his colleagues 
to do the same He was often very impatient 
and opimonative m a committee, and men of a 
mote stolid cast of mind sometimes found it no 
easj thing to work smoothly with him, but 
in reality none was more easily satisfied and none 
was so ready to overlook errors of omission and 
commission Often it appeared to his friends 
tliat Sir Narayen undertook too many duties and 
that it would have been better for him to have 
concentrated on a few activities But Sir 
Narayen was naturally a restless man Nothing 
made him more miserable than enforced idle 
ness Although a very meditative man he had 
a horror of loneliness and always wanted some 
body to talk to ot work with 

N'ervous and irritable he habitnally was, 
but very forgiving and gentle A certain 
degree of vanity he had, a qmte venial fault m 
a man whose life knew so little of failure, but 
of pnde he had not a drop He was one of the 
most accessible of our great men It might 
U a group of mill workers, it might be the 
members of the depressed classes, all were wel 
come to see bun at his bouse I remember him 
at the time of the last great mill etnke 1 drove 
with him in his car from Peddar Road to a huge 
monster meeting of workers in a dirty open space 
in Psrel The sun was blazing and a>r Narayen 
was obviously very nncomfoctable, but he eat 
for an boor m the torrid heat listening to the 
harangue of the leaders of the men and li was 
11 A u when be rose to sum up the proceedings 
in a rl^r and sucemet manner He had a head 
ache on the way back, and Lady Cbandavarkar 
was on her death bed, but he still remembered 
he bad another eugagemeut in the evenin'' 
which he could not give up Such was Sir 
Narayen who never put private convenience 
over public necessity 


proaibition m India 

Health thinks — 

Tie prohibition problem m India is m a 
general sense, easier of solution than m aav 
other country If the United States which con 
eideredat one time that liquor drink.n.' wm 
part of ^Ugioas ntes and ceremoiZ 

and construe the attempts at stopping it as Xr 

it.,.n»l,rvl,ce» It '“"‘I™" 

eottntnes * vice, (ban other 
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Compulsory Education in Baroda 
Mr St Nihal Singh’s article on coropnl- 
■joiy education in Baroda m The rpndatury 
and Zeimndai i India contains, among other 
instructive matter, some statistics ot an in- 
teresting character some of which are quoted 
below 

PlUi.VXT\ 1 01 LlTlUATBb 

Baroda Katlnawai 16 7 , Non Baroda 
Kathiawar 13 0 British Gujarat, 15 6 Bombay 
Presidency excluding States anil Agencies, 9 7 
As Baroda Kathiawar had something like 15 
years start in regard to compulsory cdncation 
o£ the rest of the State, situated in various por 
tions of Gujarat it is only to he expected that 
the percentage of literacy should be lower in 
Baroda Gujarat, even though it is more pros 
perous than Baroda Kathiawar The Census 
figures show that that is the case They further 
show that Baroda Gujarat has nob yet had the 
opportunity of coming up to Butisli Gujarat, 
Clinch had an earlier educational start 

That compulsory odncatinn, introduced only 
not quite 17 years ago in Barwla C ojnrat, is 
enabling the Mate to make faster progress in 
literacy than British Gujaiat is hoxvcver, clear 
from the Census statistics, summanseil in the 
following table 

District or State Percentage of literates aged fi\o 
and over 

19il 1911 1901 
Baroda State 14 7 119 9$ 

British Gujarat 15 6 13 7 liS 
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Our Teachers and Educational 
Problems and Methods 

A writer in Editcalwn (UP) remit ds 
the public that 

One of the most pressing problems of cdu 
cation IS how to rescue it from the slavery of 
codes, official inspection, and red tapism Most 
of oar learned Headmasters and Inspectors, for 
the greater part of the year, are so busy m rou 
tine work, that they rarely find time to think 
over educational problems or to launch newer 
daring experiments in cdncation And if an 
enterprising young Headmaster venthres upon a 
new experiment, lie is sure to find himself knock 
ing against some rule of the code The public 
measures the success of a school in terms of 
passes and failures Hence a shrewd Headmaster 
always prefers the beaten path and it not fond 
of experimentation The schools in India are a 
sickening dead level of uniformity, One is jnst 
like another If an inquisitive person were to 
ask the Headmastei of some famous school, if 
Ins school boasted of sometliing new, something 
special, the answer would be nmnsing Are there 
then no thinkers among our Headmasters F 
Assuredly there are Die truth is that exptri 
mentation m edncation does not pay in India 
Ihe bogy of public examinations is always 
liefore the eyes The goal is the securing of a 
number of passes m the examinations AB 
energies are bent m that direction The idea that 
the child must be brongbt up as a useful cRisen 
IS hardly present in the minds of teachers during 
school hours and if present at all is reserved for 
the platform only 
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From ‘The New Republic” — 

The following pussuges ate taken from 
T/i<* Nev Itipidhc — 

NaVAI Ba**! A1 SI^aAPORP 

‘ The ITouso of Comtnnns has voted for the 
I a«e al Singapore, which liav already caused a 
rriAis in the ^ethe^UId» Cabinet and baa 
brongbt from Count Lclnda, the Japanese 
foreign minister, tlie Btatemcnt that he rcgaixls 
the suggestion as liostile to the spirit of tie 
5\ asluTigton Conference' 

Dhtastf roK AfAsrAi Laioii DrcRwatNo 
One by one the occupational caste barriers 


are falling They began to crack a quarter of a 
ceutnry ago when it came to be generally known 
that in many of the manufacturing industries 
promotion to the highest executive positions 
sought out the manual rather than the clerical 
personnel Schwab and Corey m the steel in 
dnstry afforded examples big enough for anyone 
to stx Next we had an epidemic of school 
tcacben preachers, doctors, transformed into 
honve painters, carpenters, blacksmiths The 
I arner between the white collar and the overalls 
still iiel 1 firm, however, in the commercial cities 
Ihal, iTO ,g yielding now Twelve dollars a day 
m the building trades makes oven the soft palms 
of the ailk counter clerk itch intolerably Among 
the apprentices now Iwing taken on hy the 
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bricklayers are a great many “white collar 
boys. One 4s justified m looking forward to a 
healthier and happier generation which has 
wholly discarded the mediaeval notion that 
there IS sjm“thing servile in manual labour 
Filjvi\03 Boycott Americax Goons. 

The Filipmos have taken the one best way 
to make sure that some attention will be paid 
to tbeir qnarrel with General Leonanl tVood 
The a orld Las heard appeals for justice on the 
part of oppressed nationalities so often that it 
IS tired to death of them. In every capital they 
are filed without being read The Filipinos, 
however, have gone beyond the point of resolo 
tions. They have announced a boycott of American 
goods. They are even reverting to their histone 
native carts and sa-nfiemg the American auto 
mobiles they have been in the habit of bnying 
Here is a blow which really tells When China 
began to not against the Japanese following 
the imposition of the Twenty one Demands, the 
Japanese merely smiled Bat when the Peking 
Umverailj students initiated a boycott of all 
Japanese goods and it ran through tbe provinces 
like wildfire, Nippon was hornhly upset If tbe 
Filipinos will stick to It they have adopted tbe 
most effective way possible of calling their exist 
eucenud their unhappiness to the attention of 
tbe big sleepy giant, Amenca 

AuzBicax Opiviov oy KEvra Decisioh 
“Kenya is African territory, the interests of 
the African natives must be paramoout and 
when the interests of immigraut races conflict 
the farmer prevail ’ So begins a memorandnm 
of the British government Coming from the 
greatest mandatory power in Africa it reads tike 
the Magna Charta of that continent Oar enthn 
siasm is chastened, however, by the reflection 
that this noble principle is invokeil agaiDst 
Indians, not whites It applies to the Kenya 
district of bast Afiica, into which Indians have 
been pouring, and in which some 30,000 of them 
demand equality of treatment with perhaps 
1,200 white immigrants Our scepticism is in 
creased by a further provision that tbe white 
settlers are to have eleven members of tbe 
Iiegialative Council to five Indians and on® 
Arab, also by the fact that agricnkural isndssn 
tbe highlands are to be reserved for white immi 
grants. The real usue at stake is the siatas of 
Indians as citizens of the Empire and their right 
to equality of treatment wherever the British 
flag flies, fn refusing this claim it IS peculiarly 
hypocritical to invoke the principle of the para 
mountinterest of thenatives which the British 
nave never thought of recognizing m Rhodesia 
nr Uganda, or 1 gypl 

The Mxudvte SvrriM 
The mandate sjstem is a prescription of 
Cl— Id 


American diplomacy to a world suffering from 
the predatory disease We should therefore bo 
especially interested in its effects An oppor- 
tunity of observation is offered by Syria man 
dated to France An American commission con 
sisting of Mr Charles H Crane and President 
King of Oberltn visited that country three years 
ago and made a full report which the State De 
partment did its best to suppress Occasionally, 
however, a bit of news from Syria seeps into the 
press dispatches snch as tSc eight demands 
recently made by the Syrians upon General 
TFeygand, chief of the ocenpation Of these 
demands the second is the holding of elections 
for the formation of a constitutional admmis 
tration the third amnesty for political prison 
ers the fonrth liberty of the Press the fifth, 
the bnrniag of all reports drawn up by spies of 
the mandatory government From these it is 
possible to infer with some plausibility the 
character of the hreneb occupation and the 
•pint in which it is carrying out the manda 
tory system for the welfare of a backward people 


Prom “The Woman Citizen ’’ 

A WoMVN PlIIUC AcCOC'fTANT 
Miss Adele M Emin, of Providence, Bhode 
Island, has jnst passed evaminations which give 
her the dutiuction of being the first certified 
public accountant in tbe State 

To Protect Childees erom Uvdesirable 
iloVtSQ PlCTCKBs 

At the annual meeting of tlie International 
Child Welfare Association, held at Geneva a 
resolnlion was adopted to protect children from 
nodesirable moving pictures Ihis is to be 
accomplished through a central bureau for eon 
trol of world moving pictures with a eleariDjr 
house of information from all countries concern^ 
iDg films good or bad, for children 


A Japanese Classification of 
of Keligions 


In The Japan ila^aztne Dr 
professor la the Tokyo Imperial 
classifies religions as follows 


Genchi Kato, 
Unirersitv, 


vvnen wB make a comparative stadv of thp 
varmus religion, of the wo5d. we find tiro main 
™™al, Om., . theo.ntbrop,o rel,.,on 

were Ihooanthropic reliiriona Jn,v«,. t 
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Molxammedanistii, which waa founded long aftei, civilised people The latter, in this sense, some* 
have been the lepicbentatne thcocratio times is called the ‘ civilized I'oligiou’ . 


religious 

Theocratic religious make a strict distinction 
between man and God they hold that human 
hcings cannot become god, however godlike 
they may be, and that God is a heavenly being 
who keeps aloof from the human world Moltam« 
med did not profess to he god, but he declared 
tjiet he was the prophet or servant ol God, 
whose mission was to teaeli God’s will in man 
kind This was caused by his theocratic belief, 
which does not allow men to become gods And 
this belief ma^ be said to be the characteristic 
feature of theocratic religions 

According to the Old Testament tradition, 
even ifoses, the religious genius of Judea, could 


not look God in the face Worshipping God from 

.hf Auw gv^<5vv AVtf ITat £linr.mc,\\ikTOft'rJj' 
the top of Mount Sinai This shows lha\ 
Judaism, which was the religion of the Jewq 
before the appearance of Christ, is a theocratic 
religion 

On the contrary, m theoanthropie religion^ 
the distinction is not so strict, as in tbeocratit; 
religions, between men and C<od and in tbi^ 
type of religion men can become gods when tbe> 
are safTieiently enlightened Theoaothropin 
religion holds that gods sometimes appear i>| 
tins world m the form of man to s-vve mankind 
Tor instance, Gautama, the founder of Baddbisn-,, 
was born an orainary man, but when he altame<] 
enlightenment, he became Buddha, the- Awakened 
In other words when ho embodied all the reb 
gious ideals of Bmhmaaism, which was the reli 
gion of the Hindoos before the advent q{ 
Baddhism, he attained Boddliahood, though 
was a mere man iii desh Gautama can be saij 
to 1 nve attained real godhood in the light of U>q 
science of religion 

The religions of the ancient Homans aii,i 
Greeks also were theoanthropie Tlie Greet-y 
worshipped their national heroes, like ^exand«>r 
the Great or Lithandols, an admiral of Grccco 
as gods The ancient Koman emperors we^J 
worshipped Heroes of Rome, such as Caesar 
Augustus, bccaniB gods, and wero worshippsii 
accordingly This boro Worship and emperor 
worship are the best examples of tUeoanthvopv; 
religion 

Considereil historically, m relation to lbo,p 
development, wo perceive two kinds ol religion 
—primitive and ethical The primitive religion 
IS that of savage peoples and its doctrines ttpe 
crude It lacks inlellectnal elements such ^3 
higher moral ideals and aavaiieed philosophy 
Hhical religion is tl at of the civibzeil mode^ 
worn It MssesRcs ethical, and intellectual 
elements and is, therefore, sometimes rallol Ik« 
“inlcllcctoal religion. The formens the religion 
ofliarlianaaR, while the htlcr IS the religion of 


JhD Paradox of Institutions. 

Mr Reinliold Niebuhr dwells thus on the 
paradox of institutions, in an article in The 
]Voihl Tomorroic — .. (' 

“Principles and ideals are sterile and imW 
tent when they are not jncarnaled in pet-sonid 
ities and comhranities No calise can be 
vanced without the loyalty of individuals aim 
groups Yet curiously enough the Servants of 
truth are also its greatest foeS'and the ideal «s 
more frequently imperilled by tile support of it* 
friends than by theVntagonisui of its enemies 
Individuals may give a pure and undefiled 
to the i-ieais thef prolese, hat 2t Ss 
cult for them to stand alone So they invariably 
gather others to share their ideals ahd embody 
them into some kind of community or DrgfUn* 
nation that IS meviiatly tempted to compromise 
the very ideals justifying its existence^ ‘ ‘ 

“One reason for tins ‘peculmr paradox »« 
simply that it 18 dilRcnlt^ for large numbers’ <5* 
people to remain loyal to* the highest and Ws* 
The larger the institution the greater is it| 
difficulty in nmintiining fidelity to its professed 
principles The Christian churoh has aevit' 
completely recoverad the fine spiritual pasSion 
of the apostoho era which it lost when Cps* 
tantine made Christianity fashionable. , The 
pereunial apostasy of the church from the''}irin 
ciples of the Sermon ontheitonnt is partially 
doe to the very number of persons who profes^ 
the Christian religion Israel Zangw ill declares 
that tl e difficulties of the church arise PPi °J[ 
the fact that it is pledged to a ‘minorlly ethics 
while it 13 ambitious to gain the support 
majonty ^ 1 

“The inability of the crowd fo nndersUnd, 
or to give any aliogiance to, (he principled vv^I^h 
it professes is only one of the pci'lls^fo whicli 
truth IS subjected m the institution There 
an instinct of self preservation m every orgatu 
eation, as in fl 0 individual life, that brings it 
into constant conflict with its lifghcr 'po*'f“®®f 
Fvety community once organized is templed W 
regam its life and Us prestige as ends in thcrfi 
reives without reference to the ideals to which 
it 18 ostensibly plodgeil Its legitimate 
consciousness easily creates a group selfi^nt^s 
which not infrequently degenerate into' that 
kind of imperial mania common not only ^ 
racial groups but to commnnities of every kino 
The community is ambitious to grow and prosper 
and invariably tends to soften tl 0 rigPr of it< 
ideals \n order to make them ’vicceptdble to the 
the phlegmatic multitude who arc to bo won 
Its rUindards ' ,»[ 



FOREIOX PFHlODICALS '* 


Anti-War Educational Effort, 

baj* Tht" ir‘»waH of Kew Yotft — 

"As SQ admirable txampk cif e^toeatiooal 
effort we wonld mte Ui^ little pamphlet entitled 
^Var and Peace in Unilcd States Historj 
Textbooks’ compiled by Ikal>cl fCendi" OiH 
<nd poblislieil by the National Cooncil for 
Prevention of War ^Tbe antlior has mailt an 
analysis of the pnncipal textlxioks on Amcncaii 
listory used u» the schoubsystcm thronghnnt 
the 'United States Only four out of thirty one 
books maktf any reference to the piace 
fcovertienl Of twenty five tests cxaminci) with 
rtlerenco Id till spnet deleted to war it was 
foond that l«ttles, campHi.'iis and couijocsts 
oecnpied one loortli of t» e pges 
V "'There IS, the author of the pampldet (udi 1 
an overwhelming tendency in the ntajonly d 

e texts to glorify war and military achieve 
menL’ T)ie hutorieal mmnri delimit lu 
*«h terms as ‘fair 6cld of Isittlt, valoor 
'braver},' /audacioos eoorage. msgutiKeot 
drive, • 'oor great adveatort •. croaneil 
*jtli SQCfess’ There are mure illostnitioiia 
dovoti'd to war than to auy other sab/ect sol 
khey portray war heroes in their glory —ami 
cxlil It dramatic and Leioic aspects of iK 
bdsiaesa of Dass-killing 


Marks of the Educated 

According to Jin In juirt r of Londoii 
"Pr.Mamy Ilotler, Presidvot uf Cvloinbia 
hnnersity, aildressmga congress of teachers lo 
hamdon sail the old standard br which 
edocation Wm tested was growth in loformatioii 
He saggested rather such teats as the following 
(h) Oorrectness and precisuni in the use of the 
, mother tongue , (dj Kefioed and gentle manuers 
—good manners were an effective measure of 
eound morals } (3) Sound standards of appre 
elation of beauty, and of worth and character 
based upon those standards (4) The power 
and habit of reftectwn (5) d fficiency oc power 
todo, m tl e sense of disciplined ana organized 
Will Our teaching should at any rate. Loop 
JO clear view the desired results * it woold 
neverdo, said Dr Sutler, to accept the advice 
of the famous hjmn ‘1\ e don t know wjieio 
We are goin^ come along' ' IMiicV reminds 
us of the story tol 1 about Professor Huxley aul 
^4 Cabman Aniviug lati at a Urniinus tii. 
Profetbbr juinpnl into u cab and told tbe man 
to ‘drive like'— -debn, let ns say Tl a man 
obeyed with a wiU, and off they went but after 
awhile Huxley bethought Iiimmlf and asked 
the man ‘wheruara you driving tai’’ *1 
know, was Ins reply, but I m driving like yoo 
, said ' 


4sS 

One would give a good deal to know 
winch nniverjitiis in India are not saying, 
• don't know where we are going, come 
along •" 

“Chattel Slavery” in U. 8 A ! 

The Iiit>crii/i r writes — 

‘The Lnitcd Slates Coal Commission hat 
come out with the point blank recommeDdatioa 
(hat chattel slavery bo re cstablislicd in ihis 
countr}, as far as coal miaing ^oes Tie com^ 
Riissioii lecomnieiuls tliat mmo workers bo 
(uiiipeiled }y foriv to work fur private corpohi^ 
tioiis at any ws^x fixed by Pnsident Hanliiig 
r his aoxckssois ^ 

The Cominissiun recommends (hat hen. iftir 
■Ml strikes shall be permitted in the coal 
minis and by implication, that m any fuluro casu 
wheiv mine workers disolxy their employers tho 
Inited Stites Artut be immediately sent to 
drive thiin into the pits •^aii) 

**rho report is Dotbiug less than a rcram* 
iiiviidativii for the romplito dcetruefuu if the 
Cnitoil Mini IVurkcrs uiiiou, covind up oridir 
carvtul dtpluinatK language ' 


A Romao Catholic on tho Jews 
Count ileiiiricli Condeiihove-Kalergi was 
a real Count educated at the Jesuit College in 
Kalkaburg To the end oF Ins days he was 
u devoted Christian and Catholic A review 
of a new book by him, published by Ills son, 

has appeared in l\tUr LUyd, a Budapest 
German Hungarian daily The book is a 
defence of the Jews i tom u translation of 
the review in tbe Biritiy Aye we learn that 
In combating tho dictum Ibat tho Jews are 
an lulcnor race who havo never created any 
thing valuable to humanity, or added to the real 
riches of tlie world,— « theoiy ardently espoused 
MlUi-po.nt, onl 
Ibal Climlmuit,, nlioue nnncunincu is thi> 
..proms f«t mil, hi.t.rj of Wo.„„ 

ot J.omI, „„5,„ Tl« ..nloP. „„ 

I n.nd and others ” ’ ^ ''"jvtein 

;«». O. ’.n ts.;', ^ 
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abjuring tbeir faitb ’ One's blood runs cold m 
re^ing^tbe account oE tbe great auto da fu ol 
16b0, m iladnd, where tbe King himsel! km 
died the torture fires tiecky writes — 

Surely the heroism ol the defenders of e\ery 
other faith pales to nothing before a martyrdom 
that has withstood tor thirteen centuries all the 
tortures the wildest fanaticism could invent, that 
has endured contempt, robbery, the violation of 
the- most sacred ties, the imposition of the most 
horrible tortures, rather than renounce its faith 
“Whatever field of public life we scan wo 
find there Jews labouring industriously, and 
fighting all the foes of darkness The more 
Jews, the more light ’ 


Irish mind remains unaffected. rThe'-Gaelic 
movement was the one moiement m Ireland 
with a truly national character It began its 
work in the soul, not on the body It inspired 
a few heroes to fight , but the transfer of energy 
to the plane of physical conflict weakened it , 
and non, when there is theoretical possibility 
of a Gaelic State there are not Gaels in nnm^rs- 
and intellect competent to take control The 
mass of people in the country continue to think 
as they did before the re%olntion 

“If tbe Republicans succeeded in establishing 
a republic, tbe country would be as Anglicized 
as ever, because the Republic, no more than the 
tree State, could improsise culture, experience, 
intellect or administrative ability “ 


Revolution Produced By Force 

The Irish poet and thinker George W 
Russell (“A E ") has contributed nn article 
on “Lessons of Resolution” to The Freeman^ 
winch should be deeply pondered over by 
all our patriots, young and old, of all shades 
of opinion Says he 

‘ I think few disinterested thinkers dispute 
the moral justice of the ideals of the Russian 
revolutionaries who desired to bring about such 
a control and use of tbe natural resources of tbeir 
country that none uould be poor or hungry or 
neglected Was tbe policy adopted wise as tbe 
ideal uas right? Did it succeed ? Could it have 
succeeded even if there was no blockade or 
foreign intervention? Lenin and Rukharm bavo 
learned w isdom Tbej confess to great errors 
Where lay the unwisdom ? 

' Bukharin says it lay in this, that they 
provoked a revolution without tie technic 
al competence to realize their ideal On 
the plane of physical force they a on On 
the intellectual plane they were defeated 
Dukharin admits that, to save the economic 
BituatioTi, thej liad to restore the control of in- 
diislrj to the •enemies of the revolution In 
tollect ficicnco, a^lministmtive ahihty, conld not 
l>e improvised being cvolotiouary prodnets The 
revolutionaries now fall back on ovointion, 
and declare their hope lies »n education 
Thoj be^iii again in the neglected sphere of 
culture 

‘ The Irish revolution, which began in Lister 
Week, 1 as also trinniphed solely lu externals 
Onrbpintnal cnllnral, anl intellectual life has 
not changed for the better If anything, it has 
retrognided Lothing licautifal m the mind has 
f land freer development In so far as anything 
ladono elhcicntly, It is done by admimstratora, 
I'diicivtioniit* olhcials anl guidcrs of industry, 
who maintain so far as pcrmittoil hj circnm 
stances the halils engendered bohreUewar 
(or iirtlepondcnce IJc Aiiglicuali. n of the 


Again — 

“Inevitably also, after a victory brought 
about by the wreckage of the economic life o' 
the people the pre occupation of all with the 
work of material reconstruction would thrust all 
spiritual and cnltnral ideals out of eight It 
woold give people a sense of nausea to have 
them discussed The moods by winch high 
spiritual, political or cultural ideals are appre> 
ciated are engendered in times of peace ” 

The writer proceeds to point out — 

* The tnnmph of spiritnal or cultural ideal* 

cannot be brought about by physical force, hut 
only by labours of the imagination and uitelleet 
Wo hated reading and thinking, like the old 
Turks How many bookshops are there outside 
Dublin Cork and a few other towns ? ’ ^ 

It IS not advocates of physical force 
alone who hate culture — “reading and think- 
ing”, many “non violent non-co operators 
also have ridiculed culture 

“A E” paints a terrible picture of what 
the champions of physical force have done 
in Ireland 

* The champions of physical force have, I 
am sure witliout intent, poisoned the soul of 
Ireland All that was exc^nisite and lovable is 
dying t\ith what terrible mages liave they 
not populated the Irish soul ns substitutes for 
that lovable life' The very children m tie 
streets play at assassination,, ambush and 
rohbery ’ 

The logical conclusion of the advocacy of 
of physical force is thus described — 

“If it be lawful fur a section of the people, 
simply because they hold their ideal to be the 
highest, to use force to imposo tl at ideal on ll>® 
reat, every other group mnj consider itself J"®*' 

I ed in f illowiiig the precedent hy slionld 
not tie proletariRUs lu Ireland, suffering far more 
than middle class nationalism has ever enffereil 
under Untisli rule, also nse physical force to 
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DpsotaBocial order TvLich has ue>et broo^lit 
them phjsieal plenty or intellectnal life ? by 
shonld not Catholics or ProtesUnb;, holdio" 
sincerely to the truth of their religion, maVo 
war on those ■who differ from them, to prevent 
injury to immortal sonls — surely worse than 
injnry to bodies ? I conld name a dozen causes, 
all of which conld be made to appear as slnnins 
in the eight of Heaven and hamnnity as the 
political idealism winch is now wrecking 
Ireland The end of it all would be that the 
most ruthless -roilitansm wonl 1 conquer and 
how l«nR might it be before the tiniest flower of 
the son! conld pnsh op throngh that li^ to iKgm 
a new spring m the heart ? 

l^ations may perish as mdiriduals dg 


‘I cannot understand the faith of those who 
act on the belief that a nation is iiamortal And 
can sarvive any strain Nations are no more 
immortal than individnals The dost of the 
desert is over great cities whose inhabitants 
lov^ their country with no less a passion than 
Insh nationalists have loied theirs Earth is 
dense with traditions nf perished nationalities 
If a naitoc is like a dissilute yonth w bo impairs 
hts vitality by excesses it will perish as surely 
and by as mexOiabls a law of life as the de 
baoehee 'There comas a point where recovery 
IS impossible Soniethittg->-a skeleton or Ian a 
•— ^ay survive, fant not the nhtmn wifh conCdent 
geniDS ’ 


■' BAOHELOK OF COMMERCE DEGREE AT THE 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


W E understand that the anthdnties of 
the Calcutta Uniiersitv are now 
engaged in devising the wa>s and 
means of having a practical monopoly of 
higher commerciil edncatioo in Bengal 
This is quite in the fitness of things Even 
‘Heeting spectres of humanity must admit 
that from the point of view of revenue — aod 
that IS the only view that matters lo thq 
temple of Saraswati — the success which has 
already attended the monopolies of law and 
post-graduate teaching fully justified this 
nsw ventuie The creatids of this fresh 
preserve will it is hoped wipe off the chronic 
budget deficits of the University, making it 
totally independent of the countrj’s legis 
latnre To be able to tap new sources of 
revenue, and that without recourse to the 
aiu dt tue Estate, is evidence dt lno’ni^nBii. 
financial ability AVe venture to suggest 
that the author of. the scheme should be at 
once rewarded by being given the PinanCQ 
Membership of the needy Governnieilt of 
India 

Indifferent training in inefilcient colleges, 
before graduation, has been the stumbling 
block iq the way of our students deriving 
the fullest advantage from the magnificent 
post graduate classes of the University A\e 
are glad that in order to obviatA this diffi- 
culty and to give the students of Commerce 


— in which lies the only salvation of the 
Bengalee race— ^ thorough grounding, the 
Qiurersity has made np its mind to take 
them under Ihcu management This will, of 
coarse necessitate the suppression of private 
effort to Calcutta Taking a leaf out of the 
books of the Universit}, some colleges were 
already making monej by opening classes 
in Gomqietce A- deaf ear must be turned 
to tijetr pj^tg'ons wpils, for, no educational 
lustitatiou, except the supreme one, should 
be permitted to be run on ‘too commercial 
lines 

But Critics are already whispering ’un-' 
palatable Mete They sal that it is impossi'. 
ble to fill the Coffers of the Uniiersity, for 
the bottom of its money chest was wantonly 
knocked off a few years ago They ate also 
giving odc'ln^c'tbe expected lucome is in 
tended to be spent in creating « chair-oi’ 
Readership in Commerce for the benefit- of -tf 
youog favourile whose story may bear 
re telling on a future occasion, if necessary 
It IS to bo- hoped, however, that the scandal 
will be avoided 

Coming now to the eodrse of study for 
the new B Com degree at Calcufta, we 
beg to make certain suggestidns with all 
the humility befi(ting 4 layman He find, 
that in the list of Indian Vernaculars ther^ 
— ifc an unfortunate omission That list. 
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though mcluaing Tamil, Teltigu* Canare&e, Calcntta University and of ils pVihtlbg 'dnd 
Mala^larn, Gnjarati and Jlarathi, dhes not publishing departknent has never been 
mention Pushtu This, if intentional, la capable of standiji^^ apy thorough, and 
ilnpatdonable, for, the Kabulis form an uncompromising auditing 
important section of traders m Bengal, and 'Whafever the case may be with unitary 
there 13 much m their method of busiftess Universities, a federal or afhliatiiig univer- 
which the people of this province may learn sity like Calcutta ought not to undertake 
with profit I "We may add that a Kabuli Undergraduate teaching in any faculty, far 
l^eoturer, properly chosen, will be a tower less should it make that a practical 1 mono* 
oftirength, phyarcaWy aa well as lu other poly "We tnow it has already done so in a 
ways It may also be a good advertisement few subjects But it should rather retreat 
of our Unnertity m the Frontier Province from thbse fields than make fresh annexa- 
and in the land of His Majesty of Afghani* tions To*day it is commerce, to morrdw ife 
ethan maybe the most money fetching !group of 

We also fand that Accounting has been subjects for ttib B A ^fegree educational 
made an optional subject We would sugge8t'*-ptinciple can stand in the way of the certi- 
its total removal from the list The people ficale and diploma shop if more money can be 
of Bengal haie already an inconveniently obtained by following a particular course, 
exaggerated faith in accounts It is the root It may be that the existing institutions 
cause of the unhappy conflict of the Calcutta for commercial education are not satisfactory 
University with the Legislative Council put the university possesses ample powers to 
To spread any j knoTvIfidge of Aocopntmg.f corapeli ;the GbvernlilgBodiefl^t^pend them 
however imperfect, among the nlumut of. To, end jlhem is .not the proper remedy—* 
Calcutta would be the lieight of Indiscretion, vj patliculatly when Uuch a drastic step is bus* 
Probably, on this ground. Auditing has l»een pected to be prompted by commercial, not 
omitted from the course Xhat was only educational, motives fv {Ti* 

to be expected , as the accounts of the j L D M l/ Y 
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NOTES 


Now Xight on Stalrajl 
T! n silent Lot sound and ste^dr worl. 
hf inyeslipating Ihn HAtion*! 'past wh ch h>s 
ieen going on among thf* Jfarathas for more 
than a quarter Century, Las been once more 
illustrated 1/ a recent pahlication It rrak 
'known alreadj^ in a eeneral way that man} 
fleets of \ortl fia India were attracted to 
th6 Conrts of Stiraii and of bis fatler 
Shal 11 b} their' litiT-rality and championsi ip 
of n/nduiim \mOng them Bh ishan a 
Hindi t>oet of Cawnpur, has long been 
iamiliar to the pul lie from the repeated 
jpnrtlinff of his poems Jayaram and Bini 
maoihaa wrote m Shnskritand were hitherto 
Vndwn b^ name only rait year Mr \ K 
lta|wkde Ltought oat hisedit on of JayaramV 
^olb^ of Shanjl in florid Slniktit rerse anfl 
prM6 '‘2rr Sadai! B ifahader DireLar of 
Kaltin has now publiihed & nnaller bat more 
otefol work of tne lama poet in Are shoft 
cahtoi entitled ramah portal ijrat an 
alhydn (61 pages) 

Xhe Sanskrit rerses are followed by an 
exact Mafafbi translnt on (done by It I) 
pdai) The style of thd original Is extremely 
Simple and no notes have been added 
Itr Ulrekar’a edition is happ ly free from 
the ntbir irrelevancy, monstrous excess of 
coOiiAents Over the text and the habit of 
drawtng wild and fanciful inferences from b 
mininlnm amount of data — which distgore 
the worlc of Itajwade and prevent the re^er 
from derirrng full benefit from his matchless 
Industry' and deVotion ’’ 

In th s-poem Jayaram describes totyan 
koj.the step-brother of Shiraji all the 
exploits of the Maratha Mro during his 
three years' slay at his Court from 1670 to 
n673 Me give here an abstract of bis 
narrative of the capture of the Very mport 
ant fort of 1 anbala ( in the Kolbapnr d s 
trict ) as it Is the fullest and most trust 
■woithy acconuteitant"* 

^uitaj;'b Captcse or 

Sluraji sent AaSii Band t wUb an oripy 
|o roaVe a rapid iqarch 90 Panbala dollpwed 


by ivondJji OanSji and Jlolyiji Rarlvkar 
Mamd with three other bddies of select 
troops 

\t najapor, AnJji got intelligence from 
the chief spy Tien tlia soldiers made a 
rapid match at night, while AnJji with the 
rearguard stayed behind them hidden in 
iha dense forest In the deep darkness they 
arrived by great oiertum at thft fo6t<of 
Panhala and looked up in despair fit the 
abrupt preeipico towering brerlmad Then 
they fixed the ladders (7 of rope) and 
climbed np to the platean in stlehcei each 
tmeirmly holding anothex by thO hand j 
Then front all 's dss they bleff thefy 
tranpets loudly Bibs Khan the captain 
« I® hearing the sound crirJout, 

i\ho IS making ^hir lend noise* Tie 
aeniinelj, awakened from sleep ran out 
with llielr wraimnt TKe ci{ir>ni<.were 
alarmed at the sight of infanlry Vushing 
fiboiU ip disorder The, governor of the 
fort »me out running sword inhand followed 
ly bis police guard to make aiy impetnons 
onset Kon^Jii advanced fo meel tim rydh 
hiS drawn blade Then arose the din of 
fgl fmg at close quarters The governor 
“few petty soldiers when Kondln cut 
on his lead The eastern sky was Jytfis 
time cnmjon srith dawn, and the birds 
Hew far awaj froin their nests with clamour 
Nigoji lazidit*fa Ujapuri ofluafl 
hearing the dm. asked the gatekeeper in 
distraction • \\ hat ti that f See, who is 
malting tl IS no le when some foot soldiers 
came running and panting and atoited 
Brahman I are you sleep ng f The liU has 
W.1. W.n TW , l.*,r 1 „ dead betoee th. 
B«l« of the pBl.ee 1\ h.i you thiekmc ot 
to eet. OBt teed, t IV h 1,1, wi, 
there pealed a. to rrhat t, eloold do hi 
«w Uaaaji aQ4 hia party going towards his 
house and immediately ffed away bv anotler 
road with his barol^ 

of, the fl.gSl of .notify 
pIToal nanted Moljlj, t,™„ £ 

SMrcq for him Bopn.all the other [Jocal.T 
officers nere brought under arrest anttlflvv 
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gave all the information The victors first 
ransacked the Government House and the 
houses of the other oflicnU, and then the} 
carefully looked at the walls and on all sides 
and posted their own men at e%ery gate 
Ihen they Asrote a letter to Shiva]! 
reporting the victor} VnSji Pandit basletlfed- 
to the captured place in great joy In two 
das* thbooarier arrived before Shivaii, and 
shouting ‘Panldla is captarod •* handed 
him the letter and made prostration before 
him The ^laharaja immediately gave him 
a hnndrtd him (gold coins worth Rs 4i each) 
and pat some sagar into his mouth with his 
own hands ihen he ordered the kettle- 
drutne to pla} and a salvo of artillery 
to be fired The kettledrums seemed to 
announce, “\\e shall now take Bi]apnr 
Itself ' ’ 1 he lulls cried assent to this speech 
In the form of echoes from the caierns 
(Canto 111 ) 

Canto narrates Sluvajis visit to 
Panhala and describes tbolort 

J. SArKXt 


Eotronchmont and tbo Bengal 
Agricultural Dopartmont 


But before the recommendations of the 
Retrenchment Committee are given effect to, 
at least partially, the Government owes a 
duty to the public, namely, that of informing 
it why it has become necessary to make such 
drastic changes in an adminiRrativo depart* 
■ment which vitally concerns over 80 per cent 
of the peoplelof the Presidency It must be 
admitted that grbat majority of tbo 
public, especiall} the ryots, for whose benefit 
the Department exists, are apathetic , and 
the press, bnsy with political squabbles, 
base not evinced sufficient interest m the 
question In The Modi-rn Rkmiw for Mu}, 
1922, we exposed a number of irregularities 
in the Department We drew the attention 
of the Government to the subject again m 
June 1922 , and recently in our fast number 
we noted the fact that action has been taken 
against one of the officials responsible for 
jlhe waste of public monej 4nd we h8>e 
also mentioned hou the present Minister of 
Agriculture maj possililj waste public monet 
o'tensibl} for eradicating the watorJijacmth 
pest with Griffiths* epraj, though the 
abli^hed sciontifio opinion of a man like 
ir J C Bose and oT others is against it 
One need not doubt the sincerity of the 
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known annual e^bibition in the Presidencj 
Division, The competency of one or two 
highly placed officers, eien as regards the 
possession of the most elementnrj technical 
knowledge of agricnllure, can be openly 
called into question Inefiiciency and misnse 
of public money, if proved, are siifticient 
reasons for the remoial of any officer 
from the public service, however exalted 
he may be, and misuse of public money, 
if proved, sbonld in some cases lead to 
the prosecution of the officers concerned 
There 13 a strong suspicion that the 
good intentions of the Government are 
frustrated through the presence in the 
department of ft number of unprincipled 
officers who look only to their own gam 
Retrenchment is now in the air, and there 
must be a certain amount ol retrenchment 
Government cannot do better than to 
institute a, sifting enquiry into the entire 
working of the Department before reductions 
are made m the Stall and the Depart 
ment is put on ft new basis Me feel sure 
that in this way, by the removal of long 
standing inefficiency and irresponsibility 
the Agricultaral Department may be able 
to start with a clean slate and begin a new 
career which may prove really useful to 
the public M e suggest that an impartial 
committee be formed consisting of officials 
( evclnding those directly connected with 
the working of the Department ) and non 
officials, to investigate its working thoroughly 
and the committtea be assisted by the 
findings ol the Government audvloi Such 
a committee may also be assisted by the 
experience of a number of senior District 
Magistrates who haie all along taken 
.interest m Agricalture and in the improve 
ment of the rural life of Bengal, e g , men 
like Messrs Adie, G S Dutt, Dunlop. 
Prentice, Blackwood, and others and of 
iion-official me nbers of the Divisional and 
District agncuUnnl as ociations, who have 
taken an active part in the nnproyemeot 
of agriculture, such as Mr I B Dntt of 
Gomilla, Mr 1 B Ghaduri ol Nadiya, Ka» 
Bahadur Jadu Nath Majumdar of Jessore, 
Mr Bijoy Mitter of Jessore, Air liar sh 
Chandra Dntt of Chittagong, Air Rajendralal 
barma of Dacca, Rai Bahadur i^umud Nath 
Alallik. of Ranaghat, Khan Sabib Abdar 
Rashid oi Noakhali and others , besides 
some members of the public like Air Krishna 
Kntnar Mitra, the Doctors Suhrawardy, 
C2— 14 


Kumar Shib Sliekbareswai Roy, the Jlaln- 
raja B-ihadnt of Xadija, Dr P N Biner]i, 
Mr huzlul Ilaque, Sir 1’ C Raj, Sir 
Xilratan Sircar and othtrs Mr Donovan, 
the Secretary of the Agricultural Depart 
ment, with his wide experience of agri* 
ciiltarai life in all Bengal districts as an 
ICS officer and as Registrar of Co 
operative Societies m Bengal, would Le 
invaluable in such a committee 

We earnestly request the Government 
to evince a more livelj interest in the 
adfuinistration of what vs in a way the 
most important department in Bengal, in 
order to core a chronic disease radically and 
not to attempt to stave off inefficiency by 
merely cashiering the subordinates, leaving 
the source of most of the evils untouched 
The GoTernment of Lord Ljtlon may 
thus undo the great injustice and injury done 
to the cause of agriculture in general and 
the agricultural service in particular by the 
weak government of Lord Ronaldsbay, which 
»anctioued the piomotion instead of the 
exemplary punishment of a set of bo called 
efficient men who are surely experts m 
feathering their own nests Now when the 
question of abolition of some of these posts 
held by these assets of the department has 
been ra sed is it too much to expect that 
these men mil he shown the way out • Un 
less the department is purged of its evil 
elements, it would be futile to attempt any 
agricultural improvement m Bengal 

Mil! Labourers m Bombay 

Ih’’ funny 4yc writes — 

\ recent inquiry into working class bndgets 
in Bombay, published I y tl e Labor Ollice of 
that Goiernmeot, deals particularly with the 
cotton mill indoslry Over dOOO bulgets were 
collected, daring 1921 eud lO’i, from Hindu, 
Mohammedan and native Christian mill families 
The invest gntion shows th-it the aiera^e 
norkers family III Bombay consists of 4 2 per 
sons and that IQ every 100 families there aro 
154 wage earners ol wtom 104 are men 43 
women and 8 children Afore than half tie 
family eipendilnre is for food Tie diet is 
predominantly Tej,etar)an About iO per cent 
of tl e workers never eat meat, eitl er for re 
ligioQs or for economic reasons It w as estimat 
ed by investigators that in tl osc families whoso 
members driik the average expen liture for 
inbnicants amounts to at least 8 or 10 per cent 
of the total income In India, as elsewhere 
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Ilu 

twm a photograph taken in V * 
in Ini. 1. he aUaj a isore B.> 

General to l.tUe boja Uu, 
racier Coiin<l uapresaion in ihoupht ul an 
ter»e Betigiili proso nrd poet^J *’'** ‘*’*’'’** 

and preRnaiit h iiglish proie .‘’j 

V.abu‘drinalh lagore «luch he contributed 
to r/u g»c-{ aoiuo >ears HK® «« 
nppreciated andhiglili spoken ^***’ 

ll« vvea a. tWn^Utal ?“’i_ 

pos«essod the spirit of indep*'"^'*”''® which 
ebuatttnsed his father matcrnil 

grandfather , , , 

Ihe occasions were few whn.li hi 

couJuctid divmo sera in* as » mi"'**''’ ‘t the 
Urihmo b-una] but the-i on Mions 

served t> show how de. pU d. root h" was 
and how strong was his f lUh i*' 
bowevet, bis Ions dWss vib’«-h leallv pat 
his futh to the test And »“ 

Ti-oied him during this i«'rK»| os« n one can 
War witness how trmuii hanl*' bw stood tli« 
te«t Death had no terrors for him II« 


was cqniily and cbeerfnUy prepared to be 
either here or pass be)ond the veil Those 
who, with sorrovsfnl looks, went to see him 
were put to shame to hnd that he, the object 
of their sympathy and eommisseration, was 
cheerlully victorious over suffering and tbe 
prospect of death His artistic and poetic 
nature had enabled him lo realise in his aonl 
God the Beautifiil and the Dlissful Nothing 
could have terrors for such a man 

Eoglisbmen and Indian Culture. 

Hr 0 C Gangoly observ es in an article 
III the first number of T/ie Jnrfinu Jlftciitiiwi 
on ‘ Uritish Appreciation of Indian Art” ' — 
‘The discos erj- of Sanskrit literature and the 
growth uf a band of ardent students of earl) 
and modern Indian literature have not been able 
t suciissfutly combat tie innate prejudice of 
l-nglishnicR towards ever) thing appertaining to 
In III. Ihe laWurs of > uglisb Orientalists have 
Uen cliicfl> roufased to the problems of pliilo 
l>gi and cbronologi of the lanous mediums and 
iuiguages of Indian culture rati er than tbe 
<(ualtiy awl cl arweter of the fabric of Indian 
thought It elf In tlie domain of Sinsknt studies 
Itliuurs lave been chiefly devoted in recovering 
tl e ongiual texts witli scientihc aud metienlons 
necoracy rather than appraising or appreciating 
the values of tbe cultural expression oi Sanskrit 
blcroture Vven in tbe limited scope o! this 
Hnloous labour the Pughsh orientalists have not 
Ueu able to rival tie French savants and tbe 
Oernuvii scholars The scliuol of Orieutal studies 
cumo to be established lu b ngland ncarl; half 
a ccolur} i vt«r than similar institutions in Pans 
aut the German cities This could onlj bo ex 
pUinc*! bjr a cunstitutional disinclination to 
know or appreciate tliB character aud value of 
Indian culture It is curious to note that the 
chairofthe IkKlcn Professor at Oxford was en- 
dowed not with a view to wn indepcwdewt Intel 
Icctual exploration of the glories of Sanskrit 
literature — but with the avowed object of afford 
tag faedities for prosclytisiog For diverse 
reasons, winch cannot U* discussed witlont 
wonnling susceptibilities, the fabric of Indian 
wvsdoiu anl cqUotc amt all forms of clear and 
iiitiuat*. rvvelations of the cnltaro of India Lavo 
nniaiacda seaK I book to most Englishmen 
fcir tVdJiani Jones tniuslition of the Saknntala 
maU a htgiaaiiig in the anluous last of nnfoM- 
ing tic beauties of In ban hteralurc — but with 
tlcsingl*. exception o! Sir Edwm ArnoU — the 
work of tie piineer Las not followeil by 
later orunfalists althongh tl cy have male m 
valuable conlnbations to the history, philologj 
and tie antn^mties of India. Tbe 'Historv * 
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paper lias tliat faxes its \alue as au ail\ertising 
medium It is more the character and standing 
of its readers, the appearance ef the paper, its 
nen features, its editorial ability and its 
general standing in the community That 
iras in 1891, the verj moment, aihen the 
‘yellow’ press was making its first success 
live years later Mr Ochs acquired the New 
York Times, and set about to rebuild it — a task 
of formidable proportions , for the Times, inspite 
of an honourable historj, was then straggling 
along uith a circulation of hardly more than 
10,000 Within 20 years tho 'll imes had built 
up a circulation of 325,000 ( 1916 } and its total 
annual revenue was in the neighbourhood of 
5,000,000 dollars, two thirds from advertising 
“The encouraging example of the New York 


Professor Meghnad Saha 

We congratulate the Allahabad Univer- 
sity on ha\ ing secured the services of Prof. 
Di Meghnad Saha for its Physics Depart- 
ment Dr Saha, too, we congratulate on liis 
escape from an atmosphere of sycophancy, 
back biting and nepotism, and liope that such 
an atmosphere it will not be his lot to live in 
again at Allahabad 

It IS to be regretted that the Calcutta 
University has been gradually losing the 
services of good workers one after another. 

Athletics 


Tunes and a few other newspapers notably the 
Chicago Daily Ktics and the Ivensas City Stai, 
was coincident with nn advance in the theory 
and practice of ad\ ertising w hich had widespread 
results It came to he seen that the effect of 
an advertisement was influenced to a large 
degree by the character of the newspaper m 
which it appeared, and that an incredulous 
reader of the news columns was likely to be an 
incredulous reader of the adverliseinents 
Experience also showed that the character of 
the circulation was quite as vital as its extent 
“Thus the influence of advertising conplevl 
with a natural desire for prestige and authority, 
served to act as a corrective for some of tho 
worst evils that had been noted in the American 
press Towards the end of the decade there was 
a marked improvement in the accuracy and 
impartiality of the news columns ” 


The following song, translated by the poet 
Rabindranath Tagore from his Bengali song, 
appears in A Goienimenl Calhfje Mtoccllatiy, 
published at the Government College, Man- 
galore — 

ily days and nights are for thoughts of you, 
my lov c 

Think of me only when you have tiino s 
surplus m your hand 

Throughout my life s wearsome length 
1 wait for yon, Como to mo in moments 
when yon happen to romombor 
Jty nights are spent listening for your step*. 
Come to me m the moniing when my 
eyes nro tirc»l, oven if to say, Good bye ” 
Yon nro borne along by the procession of 
glad hours gay with songs, 
l,el mo add my hearts’ ow n colour to them 
when by chanco I cotno into their wuy 


Indnn stndents and the Indian people in 
general neglect bodily welfare lint excessive 
devotion to athletics would bo going to the 
other extreme Physical exercises of all 
sorts - spoils, gymnistics, ilo , are all good, to 
the extent that isinecessiry for keeping our 
bodies fit 'J his limit will differ in the case 
of different persons The following opimons 
on the subject may enable our readers to 
decide for themselves -» 

‘ I have no hesitation m saying that our 
system of athletic training, at lonst uio most o! 
thos.0 now m vogue, are not only vicious in prin 
ciple, bultend to break down tlio system, shorten 
life, and generally do more harm than good I 
have made a study of the subject for many yeara, 
and I long ago began to enquire why it is that 
so called athletes usually die young, or are not 
nearly so vigorous it forty five or fifty as the 
man who has rigorously neglected any sort of 
training, and perhaps even exercise That such 
IS the tact there is no room foi doubt Athletes 
do dio young —Quoted from ‘a wcllknown 
teaeherof physical development byilr Richard 
nuckham in an article in tho Jlan rs Muye i«c, 
and cited with approval by Uorhert Spencer m 
Ins I irt* fiH ] Ct mi nift, p I';" 

1\ riting on tho same subject, ITerbert 
Spenser observes further 

‘Dobef m the virtues of gymnastics, wiile- 
spread and indeed universal, embodies scveml 
gnvvo errors The tirst to Lo here commented 
upon IS tho idontincRtion of muscular strength 
with conslilntional strength It is assumed that 
one who can lilt great vicighls, jump great 

leig its, orrun great distance®, isproved by tlieso 

abilities to 1 c fitted for w ithstandlng the strains 
oflifc-doiughar,! work, tearing unfavourablo 
conditions and so on Tho .i,rcro«eo is erro 
neons Mnscnlaritv ami tho putting out of 
great mccl niucal force are no measures of 
strength uUUkI sense of. \ ,vl„ch chiefly 
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^iscr-TK rv‘ii> Tl ^ current m> t tiVi4 r> w 
rc/snt o{ c’lt. It li aapposi <1 &t rert^iu nti ol 
t»n I'j fjreatlf <l8>el poJ »ilJ ml t'« 

at 1 ir;» U-in/ IQ t»xetl *4 t> eaew imi- 
cliief Hat utlien it »« remetaliereil tial tie 
ahuiertary orrani lave Imt a liiaite*! alility, 
•ml tf xt th« Uoml ther feranh I «< *ef»e Krr 
al! parpjKi. it will l>e nr lent xl that yi'o can 
cot {jr^atly iJetelop certain extemat parti with 
oat app-i-ciAbly drawing upon tie lapplim 
nwlnlfur t!i« npair ar 1 criatli of oilier ex 
Urnal ptrti, aiul b1«i of tl ' m iritenial pxTtx 
• lilfli are msJ -,1 to ram <ii He life ami 
tiereftre tlie nl normal p'lwen acrjoin?*! l»\ 
{rymna-itici may l^‘ at tf c coat of ronititoti >nai 
li'tenoralinn ’ -ta'ftaml * i*iiii»n>« bj llfrl-crl 
^p'nccr, pp 1*0 •ii'' 

Anotlirr Writer ia>s — 

‘•U'l en 1 wax a •clioolmaiti r it n«<«l t nli» 
tma me to Rnil how iniarmll) tie (nnola 
of Ixija tli»cQOr«e<l with eamcitnen an I 
wilemnity ahnot a leiy e (pmea It i« n> 
wonder tlat, with alt tlna paeental ram 
eilneai. I^y* tewU'"! t) eonai !er *acrxaa in 
trameatli on* paramount object of their lixc* 

It aaa all knit op with eoccal amt iliona ami it 
wa« VI well, I iIq n t heaitate to ear a'* it 
infinitely m< re importance tl an anything xl*« 

Tl cy ( the l»>y* ’ wen dupoenl 1 1 di^piei l» 
win poull not pl«\ samc«, however v»rl«ioii4 
Limllrairl »cniil Ic* It ri mitfl t Iw ait enlin 
Ixeko! eonxcienti >inne««, an.l cvmpravi m ml 
olliijoitc, were apt tola* con h ml in Ue mv 
of a »oecc*'ifiil atMetc Tletnilh i< lint wi 
1 nplith are in many waja liorliananx «ttil an I ae 
we happen at tl o prc«cnl time to l« wealthy 
lAfl'anatK, wc (teroli oar lime anl oor cnerpiea 
to tl e thinpx for which wo really rare I «li n t 
at all want totcepnmee (limini*ho«l or plaveil 
with l««e keeiincxe 1 Only want to eee them 
ilaly enlxjnlinatol I do not thinV it oaphl to 
lx* coniidered tliphlly eccentric f>r a loy to 
rare Tery mneh aliont hi4 work, or to take an 
interest in Ixmk* I eh loH like it to le recog 
ni«oil at eel ooU tl at tie one rjaalitj tlat wa* 
Ailmirahlo WA.4 keennee*. ami that it wa« a! 
tnmlile in whatever department it wax dix 
playcil hut nowailaye keennene ahrmt games 
IS coDsi lereil admiral te an I hernie, wbiio keen 
ness alxint work or Ixx k* is consniend slightly 
grovelling and priggish ' — Extract from >rwK 
A ( llin/cc, l,y C Denson, lellow, 
Itaglaleno College, Cambridge (Sniiili, I I ler A 
Co, 1011 ) 

It IS not with nvievi to discoiiragR slMe* 
tics that wo haie printed the aboTn extracts 
Our only object is to guard against excess 

Physical exercise has been so mneh neg- 
lected in cnir country lint in promoting the 
CT— 1 » 


rauw* tif 'jlhlctics wr nint lx prcpTrid for a 
Utoporary iwiiigtnpcf t!« pcidulumto llie 
opposits* extreme in lome cases U H an iin- 
pleftaant fact, but it riust be stated and fared, 
that we baxH becotre very timid l\e cannot 
take risks and face danger. It is net, of 
coarse, tme that cfery physirallv strong man 
IS coarageoas Hut, spealing of nations, it 
IS true that no nation whose members arc for 
the most port pbyiirolly nnbeiltby and weak 
can be iirare •‘*o, we must prnmoti tlie cult 
of pbyiical exercise • rotiblain MiJm frmii 
liuiiianicy,'* says Krticst Kenan, ‘ nt iiiuil uik 
mticli ’ r 


John Morloy 

J fin iforiiy, whose death at an n/Uaricni 
age UeuUr bxs announced, w is tatsid to the 
iHimge rather late in life So the imm* 
by srhicti he was known as n plain comiiioin r 
lias continued to be more farniliir than the 
name l>y which lie is known to the College 
of llenids He was distinguiihi 1 alike in 
litefitore and politics Hy the death of this 
gr»H \icloriiu nnoth* r of Knglind's few 
•iirviving links willi tin nini (leiith ci iitnrt 
IS I r< ken \t. intend to publish nil nrlicb 
n J bn \lorIey in nn larly issm 


Natural ConvulfiloDs 
woiiiA months ago the destriiclilit earth* 
<|U3ke Ml rprsin rousid sinijkotliy abroad 
Hill tins has I ecu thrown into the shade by 
the enith«|unk» in Jspan, the most d< struct lu* 
Lnown in history In Japan nnd oiitsile 
Japan, tbroughimt the world, funds nre being 
collected for thn relief of distress 

Whenever cataclysms of this kind happen, 
men. particiilarlr men who are not over- 
civilised naturally ask themselies whether 
there niav not ho some connection hntwi en 
th* morn! and spiritual condition of parti* 
cular nations nnd these disasters which over- 
take them ^o scientific nnd logical con- 
nection can Lo established between the two 
saU of facts It cannot be said that at 
present the Japanese nro the most wicked 
people on earth lint still tbe human soul is 
not completely satisfied— the questionings do 
not censo 

Wiatever may bo tbe way to still these 
questionings, otm lesson from these cata- 
clysms IS oJivioasand should belaid to heart . 
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The forces of nature can Iminble man’s pride 
in no time, and worldly aggiandizement by 
violating the moral and spiritual laws of the 
universe should he eschewed Neither man’s 
body, however strong and handsome, nor his 
earthly possessions and power, endnre 
Spiritual gam is the only enduring gam 
This IS not to suggest that secular objects 
and interests are to be neglected, but only to 
say that they are to be subordinated to and 
made the means of moral and spiritual im* 
provement 

Floods in Many Provinces 


annual yield for the last lour jears bas been 
£189,200 The bonds are redeemable at par m 
Iiondon by 1956 by accumulative embing iunas 
operating through animal drawings or by pur 
chase Ihe right, howeier, is reserved to 
redeem the whole or part on or after January 1, 
1939, at 1022 The Debentures appear to bo 
■well secured, and the yield is certainlj good'" 

It 19 not known to the public why 
the loan could not be advanced by Indian 
capitalists and the estates managed by In- 
dians etnplojed by them Perhaps our 
mahSjans obtain higher interest on their 
investments than 6i per cent 


Many provinces and parts of provinces 
of India and Burma have been devastated by 
floods Bihar, Bengal, Madras, the Genital 
Provinces, Burma, the U P , Ac , have 
suffered more or less The worst sufferer 
appears to he Bihar Ten districts of that 
province have been affected, but the great 
est destruction has been caused m Patna, 
Saran and Shahabad In Madras the South 
Canara district has been laid waste Relief 
funds have been opened in the affected areas, 
to which all should contribute according to 
their might 


K&simbazar Rsj Sterling Loan 


The Financial Seiiru f/ London, 
for Septemher, contains an article on “3 he 
Financial Outlook" by Mr John Marlow, b a, 
which 19 thus introduced by the Editor — > 

“It 18 now 80 dilHcnlt to obtain high yielding 
and good British Debentures and Loans that 
interest is being taken m foreign and Colonial 
investment fields Mr Marlow discusses the 
prospects of investments in various parts of the 
world, and his suggestions should he nsefnl to 
those who are desirous of distributing their in 
vestment risks over a wide area 

Among the good investments recommend- 
ed to Hritish investors is the Easimbazar 
Baj Sterling Loan, which is thus desctib 
ed • — 


Turning to another part of our wide flnn«» 
Empire, namely, India, we find an atlractue 
new issue in the KasimWar Raj Slerltn«» Loan 
of£t>7o000 — CJ per cent First Mortgage De 
benturos issued at par This Mortgage la secured 
on the Hereditary Domains and other properties 
of the "itaharajah of the (tit) Kasimbarar »n tt e 
Bengal Presidency, whoso capital value is 
estimated at £ 1 880,800, an I their average 


Mallabhum Shilpa Samiti. 

The educated j outh of India cannot Aco- 

E rove the material condition of the country 
y following only clerical or other similar 
occupations They must venture into new 
helda Some, weaie glad to note, have been 
doing so, among them being three graduates 
who have established the Mallabhum Shilpa 
Saniit) in Bishnnpnr ( Basknra ), long known 
for its silk goods of various kinds. The Samiti 
bas been turning out gold embroidered Bilk 
sans of good quality like those which have 
hitherto been a speciality of Benares They 
are of manj varieties and colours to suit 
different tastes They are baling an «n* 
cowraging sale 


The Fate of Sivaji’s Seal— an Act 
of Vandalism 


In Appendix J ol Story of iSa/ain, Ire- 
produced Dr Codrington’s paper on "The 
Seals of fhe fate Satnra Kxnydom" from the 
Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society Therein the learned Doctor 
wrote — 


ivajds tuerasoives, there are no 
roals in the collection earlier than those oi 
Ilani Rnjs The older ones have been sent 
elsewhere I suppose An engraving is given 
in Grant Duff 8 book, before referred to, of tl e 
swlofSivaji, taken it is said, m a note, from 
the original at Sdttara so it would appear that 
^ was there in the time of the author, v e , ot 
Raja Fratap Sing ’ (p 508 ) 

Dr Codrington was not aware of or did not 
like to mention, the fate that befell Snaji’s 
i*‘®/o“owing extract from a pamphlet 
entitled ^ IfintfM Qiieeti'M jtetilton ofni/ht 
« pofitimf rfnetf,” published in 1874 by 1' S 


NOTES 
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Kiog, 3i, Parliament Street, London", will 
show the act of vandalism of the Bombay 
Government m de«tro}ing Sivaji'a golden 
seal 

"The SfatiD) discnssions, honever, reminded 
politicians that the suppression of the Satlara 
otate was tl c hrst distinct instance of appljiug 
the ominous doctrine of lapse the eonSstatmg 
results of which complicated so mnch the 
political perils of the great reroll This appears 
to have been thought of ly the Bombay 
Government, who in 18o7 as a precnntionary 
measure, removed tor some tine to au island in 
Bombay harbour the adopted son of the late 
Itajah so that the youth might be beyond the 
luflnences which were lihely to gather ronnd the 
titular head of the Maratlia peoples And, as 
illustrating the been desire amongst some 
Bambay otbewAa to sa.ppte«.a and stamp ool tl c 
Sattara Paj there is another incident of that 
period of which no mention has Iiitberto been 
made, but which history should note as an act 
o! gro«s political raudalisn Goring the agi 
tation in lbo7, the revenue officer of the 
district— who also acted as political ageot — 
seut to the palace of the lUni demanding that 
the ‘Sicca* or great State seel of the dynasty 
should ic gireo op to tl e Boml ay Ooverouieot 
There being no option tie demand hos at once 
complied with, and sereral oftleee Urge ro^al 
seals were sent tn There were Hose of lie 
great Sirajee himself, Shabo ^faharsi and 
others of his most noted sueeessots— and they 
were all of gold One cau understand that 
it might be a wise political precaution to 
secure political possession of these » gnific 
ant insignia of Alahratta royalty during 
a penod of revolutionary uniest and as it I at 
bren decreed that the principality should be 
abolished and tl e territory absorbed il would 
bale only beea in accordance therewith forthe 
bonibay Goverumesit to say tl at it would pee 
serve tbe SiVBjee seals w ith its own regalia — if 
it has any But no tl e small trace of respect 
for history and tradition which this decorous 
coucvii wottldhaxft wnpb«i wcaa wloUy wanting 
in the local authorities of the day the metal 
was worth so many rupees so after impressions 
had been tabes an order was passed that the 
gold seals should be melted down and the 
indistinguishable proceeds thrown into tie 
common treasury ( P«^e 5 ) 

B 1> Ba81 

Protection of Indian Steel 

He must be a bold man who would speak 
agaiirst I’rotfecttou tu India at the pte«eiil 
day For, most of our countrymen haie 


persuaded themselves that it is the -fin^ 
qita non of the mdastrial regeneration of 
India But the latest demand made on 
behalf of the Indian Steel Industry is so 
startling and fraught with such grave 
consequences that it would not be proper to 
k^p silent over the matter. 

Shortly pul, the steel manufacturEts in 
India ask that the consumers of steel in this 
country should be taxed to the trifling extent 
of S3{ per cent so that the manufacturers 
may get the modest dividend of 15 per cent 
on their colossal capital The enormity of 
this demand would have carried its own 
condemnation even ten years ago But times 
are changed and it has now become necessary 
to expose the utter niischievousuess of this 
impudent claim 

In support of their mendacious plea, the 
sleel mannfactnrers hove urged two things 
jfW, that steel is the mother of all industries 
and it IS the duty of the State as guardian 
of the national interests to so foster it as 
to make the country independent of external 
aupnly, this het being of vital importance 
in the eveut of war , and aeeondlift that the 
promising infant steel industry of India is 
now in danger ot being throttled to death by 
the nnhir tompetition of countries which 
hale a surplus of war steel products and are 
dumping them on Ibis conntrv 

As to the firtt point, before the people 
are asked to tax themselves they should be 
told why protection is at all necessary It 
foust be shown by statement of facts that in 
spite of efflcient and economical management, 
rlndian steel cannot normally compete with 
foreign products, manufactured under the 
system of 8 hours' day The country must 
also be satisfied that by this present sacrifice 
there IS any r(nsjnahh rhatice of its becoming 
really independent of foreign supply in the 
fiihix*. 

One may therefore naturally expect that 
the steel manufacturers would take the 
country into their confidence But their 
most important witness, for reasons best 
ktiown to himself, has chosen to insist upon 
his evidence before the Tariff Board being 
kept coofidential This anxiety for secrecy 
clearly shows tint there is much in their 
method which cannot stand the light of 
publicity 

III any case the country innst be eon* 
xiitced Utat & prott of 15 per cent is auorinal 
reinrn on industrial capital At the presc 
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moment, g\ try mdusti j in the 'vorld is pissing 
through a depression Banks ha\e a fairly 
uniform pioRt earning capaclt^ But e\en 
they are now haMng a \ery had time In 
tact, the biggest Indian Bank under the 
management of the same agencj as the 
largest Indian steel factor} has been com 
pelled to go into voluntary liquidation lo 
talk of 1) per cent dnidends « ic is the 
height of shamelessness and those who 
can demand it at the expense of the people 
aie men of unblushing selfishness 

As to the aicoj / point, if theie is reallj 
an} dumping of surplus ^Yar steel this may 
justify a temporary anti d^umpnig measure 
directed against specific countiies But 
surel} it cannot support a permanent, 
general and all round tariff of 33^ per cent 
Befoie the Wai, the Oo\ernmenb of India 
dit not piofess any leaning towards protec 
tion In fact, it was never permitted to hare 
an} such weakness The manufacturers ot 
Gieat Butaiii were stiong enough to hold even 
the son of Mr Joseph Chamberlain, when be* 
Cl etary of btate for India, strictly to the prin 
piples of free trade IN ith the war, the ex- 
penses of the extraragant Government of 
India went up by leaps and bounds After 
some show or relnctance, the customs duties 
were raised, and the British manufacturers 
were told that this was a purely revenue 
measure Ihere was some clamour m Lan 
cashtte and Birmingham But the free and 
aoluntarj gift of £100 000 000 by an opulent 
and grateful people to their needy masters, 
stified all opposition in Great Britain There 
was a ban on free public discussion there 
during the NV ar 1 he people also were not 
in a mood to listen to the wails of capitalists, 
labour was at that time fully emplojed and 
t,ven women were making money in miinitjon 
factories 

llien the Venerable infants, — the toltoii 
mills of Bomba}, some of them ovei oO jears 
old came up to ii benign Ciovernment for 
protection in the guise of an 11 percent 
customs dut} ihe impecunious Government, 
with an eye to revenue, suddenly became 
alive lo its pirental duties 1 he legislature 
ot India having a dispronortionateiv laree 
number of capitalists on it, chosen by an 
electorate which docs not reall} embrace the 
population that toils and pays, — readily con* 
senled Men who had no interest in cotton 
industries were onlv too glad to take this 
jportumty of hitting I ancashire, which it 
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IS believed had 150 years ago ruined the 
cotton industry of Bengal by unfair coinpe 
tition 

Ihe lesult of all this has been sometlmig 
not quite foreseen or expected It has not 
checked the import of foreign goods into the 
conntiy to an appreciable extent An} ap 
parent diminution is due to the grow ing pover- 
ty of the people But in anv case, it is vielding 
a handsome revenue to the Government, pos- 
sibly beyond its expectation Consequently, 
there is real reason for apprehending 
the Government of India having once tasted 
the fruits of protection would agree to the 
proposal of the steel manufacturers 

lo those of our countij men who lie under 
the spell of the woid ‘Piolection’, and who 
can dream ot an industrially great India only 
behind the sheltei of a high tariff wall, the 
following points are respectfully suomitted 
lor carelul thought 

1 lor geiieritioiis to come, India can 
iievci hoiie, at her present social and economic 
itage, to manufacture her total need of 

steel A considerable quantity must 
come into the country from outside, however 
high the duty may be A tariff of 83^ per 
cent would enable the Government of India 
to merrily pursue its mad career ofextrava 
gance with the huge custom revenue thus 
assured to It 

2 The steel plant and machinery of 
many industrial factoiies in India are now 
badly in need of being replaced by more 
modern types, lE they ever hope to compete 
Buccessfully with other countries The cost 
of these essential improvements under the 
enhanced steel duty would necessarily go up 
to an alarming extent, and many of these 
deserving industries would be sadly crippled 
for ever 

5 The lesson taught by an 11 per cent 
duty oil imported cotton gcods should not be 
forgotten It has only kept the price of 
such goods high, enabling the inanulatturers 
ill India to earn handsome dividends ihe 
only polity which they have been consistently 
following ever since the Swadeshi movement 
has been to keep the pnte of their products 
slightly higher than the pneo of foreign 
goods Those that have observed and kept 
an account of the relative prices must be 
sick of tins Unjust exploit itioii of the patriot 
10 impulse of a poor people 

4 I urther, it is a matter for consider i- 
tion if the existing high custom duty Im 
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fostered anj industry in India Take tLe 
case of sugar, for exau^ple Being an agri- 
cultural industry, it is specially suited to 
this countrj One should like to be told 
how the pre\ ailing high price is benefiting 
our existing sugir factories The latest 
information is that thej are eking ont a 
miserable existence which experts ascribe 
to antiquated machinery as "ell as to costli 
and ineflicient management One large 
company started under the auspices of the 
same agencj which is controlling the biggest 
steel factory in India, had not the coatage 
eien to commence work and had to go into 
voluntary liquidation These facts speak 
for themselves 

j. If steel IS protected, there is no 
reason "hy coal should not haie the same 
indulgence Alreadj a cr^ has been raised 
against ^atal coal The coal industry in 
India 13 making piteous wails ngainst tin 
monstrousl) inequitiLle railaai freights 
But liere the fight is with the reiemies ol 
the Government of India and the) cau ueier 
hope for anj success ^Iuch easier and 
•moother is the path of protection, which is 
the path of taxation But with the prices 
of both coal and steel ruling high in the 
conntri, lodastnal progress would be an 
imposstbilit; btnngent forest laws aud im- 
possible freights have made coal practically 
the only fuel in the country, and the people 
can hardly bear even the present price 

6 Protection plays only a part, we may 
concede a very important part, in the indus- 
trial development of a country. But it would 
be futile to Lope for any progress m Ih 
als nee .f S>aUaiilAnlU mafltr f ptini nm 
of $lor€a tn India, in ilte training vf >1 natir 
enlrepreiieur» who cannot demand a salar\ 
higher than that of the Goi ernor General of 
India, in <le emj foj/iju lit oj th r«nn«««x ( 
India tn drrelofinj m irr^muic 

to Jtnanciug cvmincni which only drams 
away the natural resources of the country 
and Hoods it with undesirable foreign lux 
uries If ever "e tan hope to exercise 
eHeclise control over tUe Go^ eminent of the 
country in these matters, it will be tiiue 
enough to talk of taxing our'*elres la order 
to fatten the spoilt children of blind Indian 
investors 

1 Sarlar Ejl le^ne, ■) Sati HtjUMiaSlxus 
Calcutta, IHth b<'i < , V I akil, C«fc«Wa JUjJi 
l'K>3 ) Court 


The Visarjan Performance of the 
Visvabharati 

Acting IS So living an expression, that 
every gliii(.L backwards or outwanis will 
get chained to a deid weight of moicmeiits 
that laic fltiHened into couientioiis, of pas 
stons that have fadcl into literuture Its 
test lies m the actuality of its intenseness and 
it has to invent its rales ever afresh 

The performance of \ isarjan by and for the 
\i3v»bbarati was one of tho^e moments in 
art uhenlife xeems to sink into the womb of the 
portentous, from where movements snrge aud a 
meaning which is its own redemption 

It nonld be dithcalt tosiy how much of it 
was due to an inuate Indian tradition, while 
again lUathnity with the Greek stage was so 
ibtioas tbatit refated any historical attitude, 
which with u» in the IVcst led to so many noble 
fadures The nnity of action, space aud time 
gave to the Iiuliau drama the simple greatness, 
which also siQit liave mode the Greek perforin 
aiue fill a new and bivaiicr space, unit tra 
verse n tune who v measure bccuicj to Ia 
arre-ted 

Ib« sigiiihcance of this pvrformaucu is nut 
only relative considering tie degeneratiou of 
Indian acting which sxtisbes tl e desecrated ima 
ginatiOD of a worn out public with crudely 
applied paint 

Recalling the best that IteinLanlt had to 
sue and the 'Vlo&kow Tleatre 'vcbieves, the 
\ isva bbarati performauce somehow seems to 
have taken place la a different sphere, where 
acting lost the distance of the stage and yet made 
all actors appear m enormous unreal si/o IVitli 
thcappearance of each actor, nothing else seemed 
to exist hot ills fatal power A never chan'-in" 
stage resounded his words in the darkness of a 
hgureless bxcLgroaiid that held each of hia 
movements as clear cot pattern Over the calm 
of its blue glowed the bercc redness of Raghi pati s 
fanaticism hery blood was the temple lamp 
dcnonacing the service within the temple 
Deep red tike a cut Iviigeved its refiev on an 
edge of the temple pillar A pitiless pattern 
of cubic rocks p.iIo and scanty wastheouly set 
ting It left Jaisiug struggle withont response 
Hut of the unknown and emptj come Apxrna, and 
It widened and stopped in front of the temple 
sUirs that rcceivetl Jai sings -.aerihced bodj 
Thalgoshlug red uf fanaticism brutal titid volu 
miDOUs on the priest s si It, erring and tlsimiiig 
in tlie beggar girl s ecstatic voice tore Jajsiogs 
pale hesitetiou to the self sacribce tl at sent Tts 
music over the si ig« as fragrance of Lis soul 
The pathos of the mam action aud blares 
waantieveil bv the bnovanl redness of the niob 
whrie group movements spiuag np abrupt an 1 
scintillating as the pas lUg hre work of life while 
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J'V 53 mg step by step approaclied tlie dei,is>oii 
about his own Songs spread calm melodj over 
the play, earned by the slow, easy walk of a lonely 
figure No curtain fell between the episodes, the 
rhythm of the song withdrew the daylight and 
the terror of the night from the scene and cov 
ered it with mildness 

So convincing was the cadence of voices and 
gestures that it needed no external help Mon, 
over — and this perhaps la the utmost that can be 
demanded from actiii" — paradoxical though it 
might sound, the meaning of every moment could 
be realized by those who were not able to follow 
the language as it was the case with a great part 
of the European audience The original iiitai 
tion of the poet made itself felt in the measDro 
of speech and gesture and in the spacing of the 
stage, 80 that from the very beginning of the play 
its mood was fixed like the key fixes the moc^ of 
the song in which it is to be sung 

May be this fulness o! interplay was the result 
of each actor being atune with the prutagoni 8 t,tbe 
poet Bud with the play, through along community 
of life Otherwise the relation of expressions 
could scarcely have attained to tliat balance 
which IS the measure of an organic whole 

I equally remote from abstraction and desenp 
tiveness did the drama throughout maintain its 
intensity There were no accessories, but every 
phase gained amplitude in the light that sen 
sitively surrounded it, and changed with the 
changing emotions 

The costomes suggested Tripura as the 
locality of the play and were at tW same time 
remote from all merely local associations In 
colour and fiow they visualized the character 
every actor represented What wealth of life 
and forms m those unsewii pieces of cloth draped 
round the body to fit and transform it with the 
Healing movements of the play 1 hey had the 
dignified naturalness of gestures and glances 

Those gestures — how we labour in the West 
to regain what never has been lost in India, the 
limbs and tbeir positions as involuntary expres 
8 t%e signs of the emotion tliat places and directs 
them How free from all conscious attitude the 
desperate sensitiveness of the beggar girl shands, 
tlio mute prayers of Jayaing’s uplifted arms 
Acting III this way loses the odioos taste of 
the stage, it becomes, what it originally has been 
the most exalted form of life 

There always is a certain section of the 
public wlio wrongly postulafa an educational 
value from the stuge Tcnlency plays do not 
range high as works of art, for creation has no 
oiler purpose hut itself Still the stage has Us 
i-ducationnl mission, winch however does not lie 
In tilt “KaUiarsis and its eilect on the playgoer 
hut in acting li^tlf and its elTect uu U e actor 
C'oticentrulioii an I btU abandon are Ins’ two 
«.*i«ontial qualities , concentration on an imagi 


native reality, and abandon and excbuuge of his 
own personality for a character, which has one 
ness whatever hia inclination may be The 
performances of the Visva bharati, regular as the 
seasons, give to their acting members and slu* 
dents tliat nltimate education towards humanity 
which is not only concerned with “snbjects” but 
lealises man m liis variety, and self*mastery to 
bo the player on whom tbe harmony of life 
depends 

St. Kt 


* The Menacing Monopoly of the 
Air ” 

Dwellers in cities suffer from gas, elec* 
tncity, tramways and the like being mono* 
pokes Railways ate also gigantic mono- 
polies which often prove inconvenient But 
these would pale into insignificance before the 
monopoly of the air, when it comes to be 
monopolised The air may be monopolised 
in two ways Either Government or 
some corporation may have the sole 
right to carry on traffic by means of airships, 
etc In the nevt place, wireless telegraphy 
and telephony may be a Government mono- 
poly or the monopoly of some Company 
In India as at present politically and eco- 
nomically situated, whether the monopolies 
of air traffic, wireless telegraphy and radio 
telephony belong to Government or to any 
corporation, does net make much substan- 
tial difference for the Government is 
foreign and the corporation is also sure to be 
foreign Tberefoie Indians must have to 
anITer m two ways , namely, from the ait being 
monopoly and from the monopoly being m 
the hands of foreigners 

In America, though the monopoly of the 
air cannot be a foreign idonopoly yet the 
people are alarmed that there should be any 
monopoly at all, whoever the monopolist may 
be Tbore is a long article on the subject 
in The S]>othght, tbe lollowing extract from 
which will give some idea of why the people 
of the USA are afraid of the air becoming 
a monopoly — 

This IS the story of a master monopoly 
It reveals tho climax of comhuiation The radio 
interests have taken over the greatest trinraph 
of modern scienct and aro distorting it ml® 
dividends They appear to have captured and 
capitalized tho atmosphere above That old 
expression, “freo as the air wo breathe,’ must 
now be interred with many another .f liberty* 
ancient idioms 
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CntnjwwJ mlh oti er il n rr^t* 

BSSB^peeteO. more ■inijler. Bore tncB»ln»dJ id 
lU putestul effecl npon hutnan »tlf*re, ll**n 
»ny of wLkIi ooe panfollf eiferjenretl peopJe 
hiTe kfiow ledge, 

Thii H an aee of monoTClnation, ciereenary 
aail mcteites* Oor ostoral revjercM ere (r«>ne 
TaUu: Blilvtiee, and e^etv yialitic (aMtiofte, 
ka^e been proetitot^l to private pain. Tf*\el 
and trade pay InLote at every point Hat kere 
M a monopoly that can control rommaniralinn, 
taking loll out o! the air we \rvatho ant, far 
v'^e, it may ntilue itj almvit omnipotent 
power to ehape puhlie opinion to It* own 
eml* 

“The hatwl whicli manipalatc* the mictopl one 
I* the hand that rales the world ' 

Ifadio telophpny I* the greatest offensive 
weapon for political mastery throngh propaganda 
ever to rome from tl e hrain of man 

With «i»eeial privilege in control of it an.1 
the pahtic di niwl similar me <jf it as a weapon 
oftlefeniiie fighting, there is no limit to the 
cppressiooi that may resalt 

Within a very short time it seem* most 
likely that the honan vow* will ho eamol daily 
by radio to scores of millions Already one 
pigactie corporation, the Amirican Tefeplune 
ami Telegraph Company, has andispateii, mono 

f ilistie control of the land wires of the InitesI 
late* With only a few more high power 
traoiraitting lUiions the voice of a eingle 
speaker ran {<« relayrst over the wires of the 
Hell Telepi one System, owti«l I y the Acteciran 
Telephone ami Telegraph Company, and hj 
Special devices carried into the millioas of home* 
that have the telephone In addition, hy the 
Dse of ampliGers, tl e maltitadcs that congregate 
in the poblir parks and si^oares, (he fchnols and 
chcrchcs, the gymnasiems and aimoncs, will te 
able to hear dimily tl e message that is spoken 
IVhose voice will it he, and wl at will it 
say ? 

And when the voice of predation has spoken, 
will them L« (he opportonity for another voice 
ioanswer it and warn the million* in (he home* 
and public places ? 

Or will tlia interlocking groans whuh have a 
monopoly on the patents and the transmitting, 
receiving and relaying stations, and the lairi 
wires on which the relayed radio message* ran 
travel by regnlar telephooc, refase thl* Tasl 
machinery to the spokesmen of the people C 


Science in the Allabnliad 
■ TTnivorslty. 

It ia a pleasure to note from the following 
extract fvoia J7ir icodrr of Allahalmd that 
ecientilic stadie* and research are making 


encoaraging progress in the Allahabad 
Cnversity . — 

“We ordcrstaml that the AllaLal>a<l Univers- 
ity hasnceiitly admitted Mr K ti Chatter^i 
fn its degree of Ihjctor of Science The Uni- 
versity ha* rightly I'nsistcil throaglout on a very 
high etandanl for its dochvr'e degree and it 1 as 
an far confeireil it vrry sparingly. Jlr. Chatlent, 
after a i rdliant acailcmic career an>l long (escti- 
ingetpencnce. was appomte*! to the Cawnporo 
Technological {nstdate, and in collaboration with 
l>r Watson, I as Iwen earning on research there 
lilt tbesis on ‘.Studies in Jonic Ab«’rption' was 
highly commended hr liis etaminers. Hr ?o<lJy 
of Oifonl and Sir W'llliam I’opo of Camhndge 
\Vt congratalate Dr Chattcrji on this distinction 
and l>r H. U Dhar on laving so sucecssfully 
goideil him I)f Dhsr himself is boihling up in 
tho Laiveraitr a school of chemical research and 
it I* gratifying to learn that of all chenti*l* 
working in rndnt hi* has been the largest namber 
of papers accepted and published hy the chemical 
)<iotnaU The physics department of the Uni- 
versity will shortly Iw coniidcral ]y strengthciieil 
by th« arrival of Dr JIrgbnail bhuha who has 
Iwcnappointcii Profrisor Dr Saha's rcscarrla* 
have attracted the notice o! most of the lending 
physicist* and Pmstem himself thinks highly 
of his work Mr l> II Hhatlacharya in 
Zoology 1* rarrj mg im the Irrulitioni fur soiiiul 
research creAttsI liT t>r Wooillaml Woaro glint 
the Lniversity i* felfillnig ono of its mam fiine- 
lion*, rif , higher rewsreh ’ 

It may Lr> mentioned in this connection 
that chemical research la being c&rrictl on 
at (he AlUhaliad Kwin^r Christian College 
also and that a paper embody in;; original 
rrsrarch bj Prof. U C Ikilit of* that Collrgo 
has been published in a well-kiioirn German 
chemical journal 

A Postal Art Crltio. 

Tliero IS an illustrated Trlugci magaxino 
called “Sarada” of which the cover design 
Vask kwo* lAmmmby ‘ikieVort- 

moster General of -Madras. Ills exact words, 
according too correspondent, are. 'llrnt 
picturo of yours conveys nn expression of not 
mere nudity but an exaggerated grossness 
which cannot come within tho piirviow 
of true nrtnt nil” We have seen this ptc- 
tiire We do not think it is indecent or 
obscene 

Ifam Mohan Boy. 

Today, th« 27lh of September, « tho antnver- 
8»ry of the death of Horn Jlolian Hoy, Tbo 
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need of stiidj ing tlie life “xnd noiPaot tins 
great Indian has not been decieasnig but 
rather increasing nith the lapse oi time 
He stood for harmonised reform andreanal 
in all spheres of human tliouglit and aeliaity 
and for the fusion of tlie cultuiea of the 
East and the est lie was an embodiment 
of Hindu Muslim Unityit its truest sense 
All his actiaities weie based on and domed 
inspiration from an abiding faith m God 

The Special Congress at Delhi 
lhat iheSpeciil Cotigiess at Delhi was 
not as largely attended as ordinary sessions 
of the Congress does not call foi anr adverse 
comment Congressmen hare had to attend 
so many kinds of meetings held in diffeient 
parts ot India during the last few years that 
tiiej cannot be blamed if thej find itdilbcnlt 
to rttend all They are for the most part 
not rich and leisured men 

Among the messages lend hy the general 
BLcretarj that from Jlr Vijairaglnvacbariar 
purports to say that internal harmony is 
“secured eser bj sound permanent principle 
ne\et bj specnlatue temporary patchwork ’ 
Rfost n essages emphasised the need of unity 
^Ir Seshagiri Ajjai wired tl ally Congress 
disruption the bureaucracy has been 
immensely strengtl ened and tlie country has 
rievously suffeied ‘Pray have unity, 
efinite programme ’’ 

Speech of ChairmaD, Reception 
Committeo 

Some passages m tl e speech of Dr A 
An«ari, Chairman ot thelteception Committee 
desera e to be noted Said he — 

Tie Jnrimt ul Atnl) la still under foreign 
Bubyeclmn Onr duty to free tl e Muslim Holy 
I lands Ins yet to he perfoi-mcl e IndinuS 
1 elpod to Tn«\e 1 elota of tl o Xmlis 1 nt now 
tint wo Inao bccoirc cor«cions of tie great 
wron^ dore V y us it la cur motnl duty to re leern 
tl 0 wroi p Bid dcliaer tlie country from tie 
rlntcles of impornliam 1 owcacr rnmoutlitjTed 
11c only cffcctnc menus of our dnn ^ so 19 us 
)hs lern rt pealed)/ einpj the nttninment 

of Swanaj forour*clao8 

Bnt wl nt are wo doin}> to win Swnraj P Tie 
hnsic conlition for Ewsraj is intercnmmoi a1 

unity 

Misled l)> snretrciftl tippcnnlfices wo bcmn>e 
ccnlent with wlnt really orna 1 nt ft courteous 
Vnlerito 
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llie sonoaas of Ilindiis o\oi tJio Malabar and 
Multau IragediLS, which affected responsible 
leaders also, began to toll and found vent m 
Shuddlii and Sangatlmn movements whicli were 
followed on the part of Mussalmnns by ft 
campaign of proaention of apostasy The recent 
riots arc the inevitable and logical sequel to this 
painful succession of events 

But all IS not lost yet I am an optimist 
and I believe that if wc only made the attempt 
to achieve a solid ftiid permanent «olntion we 
would succeed I have appealed many a time 
and I Again repent the appeal (o you with aU 
the earnestness that I can possibly command, 
to tike up this vital question senousJy in hand 


Unity 

Like Dr Ansnri, Manlana Abnl Kalam 
Arad, the president, and many of the dele- 
gates laid stress on Hindu-Muslim unity 
The president said — 

I have occupied so much of your time m 
describing the superstructure of our building but 
the condition of the foundations of our efforts— 
Hindu Muslim unity — remains to be considered 
This IS the foundation of our structure without 
which not only the freeilom of India but all those 
fftctorsnecessftrj for the life and progress of the 
countiy will remain a dnam Xot only is onr 
national freedom impossible without it we cannot 
create withont it primary principles of humanity 
within ourselves if today an angel descending fron 
the clouds were to declare from the top of tic 
Minar of Delhi, kouwill obtain Swaraj witl ui 
twenty ^our hours if you relinquish Hindu Mu«lici 
unity, I wrould prefer to sacrifice Swaraj rntler 
tl an Hindu ^lusbm unity for delay in tl ® 
attainment of Swaraj w ill be a loss to India alono 
hut if onr nnity diaappcnrs it will be a loss to 
t.\\« NshvAe wottCi wl htimaTiity 

IE the English ( or any other foreign 
nation ) were not the rulers and overlords of 
India und if only the Hindus and Muslims 
were principal parties to be taken into consi- 
deration, it wns po«aiblB that (1) either the 
Ilindns would have become tlie rulers and 
overlords or (2) the Muslims would have 
become the rulers and overlords, or (T) theie 
would have been some sort of republic m 
India But at present under British ^riile 
only three things are possible (1» perpetual 
or indefinitely long subjection to the English 
or some other foreign nation , (2) some sort 
of self rule of the British Dominions type, 
within the British Empire or 'commonwealth', 
(T) an independent republic J eaving ont 
of consideration tbe first posaibilitv, neither 
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of thft two oil f‘r altf rcatiTvrs cm L« hrowght 
alxmt wilhoat nnil^b-lween alltVe principnl 
comcnunitici dwelling p.-ro\an*-cll) m India 
Neither the Hindus nor tliw ^lashms ar^ 
itrong enough, iingh, lo orercone UriUtfa 
opposition to Indian lelf'rulH, combintd, 
ther naj lo bUb to do so 

Tht* ’only really judepi-ndfnt ifuslim 
powers in tlm world at present are Angora 
and AfghanUtan, and Persia also has some 
sort of independence The combination of 
all three for con^joering India and snatching 
It awa^ from the hands of the Knghsh, is 
not at all prolz-ihle, andesen if probable, 
they are not lilnly to ondertahe locli a 
mad enterprise lor miylern warfare depends 
on an advanced knowledge of science and 
mechanics, in winch all ihi JIuslim powers 
are inferior to the Europeans ihej arm also 
inferior in resonrces Hnt suppose the 
^fuslitn powers did crmbins and conquer 
India, why shonid they leave the pfiie of 
victory in the hands of the Indian .Mosal 
mans » And if India came under foreign 
Mntalmans, would the Indian Musalinans 
like that sort of lolt'-ction* IVrsiadoes 
cot like to lie ruled by Turkey , Afghaoistaii 
does not like to be roW bj Turkey , the Arabs 
want rMl independence, not furkuh ruU 
S\hy then should Indian Musilmins like 
foreign Maialinnn rnle * Therefore, whether 
we want Dominion self-rule or abiolnte 
iwarnj, the only way to allain it is Hindu 
llnilim nnity If we cannot win it. we 
must be prepared for an indefinitily pro- 
longed alien rule That is the plain fact 
which both ilnslims and Hindus should 
clearly understand. 

Tho Prosidont on tbo Character 
of British dlulo 

On this subject Maulana Abol Kalani 
Azad observed in his address — 

Wo are not coneemed with jmlividaals, whoso 
characters mav change , our problerat aro not 
tempfirary and will nut soUoil by time alone 
We are confrontei] with a system of which we 
can pistolate with certainty that injustice i« 
the law of its naturo and which has continoeil 
to esist till DOW not On accoDol of any innile 
strength of its own but simplj lieranse our 
neglect has provided pilWs to strengthen and 
support ik injustice is the essence and not an 
acculent of that syslem Tlereforc, onr lost 
efforts should ho directed agaiust the life of 
that STstem 


Jazirat'Ul'Arab 

Dr. Ansan's views on tli» importincu of 
tb« independencH of the Jazirat-ul .Arab 
lias bepn quoted before ilaulana A/ad’s 
Mews are as follows •— 

Tntlia talay icatlirms her old dcUriniiiali n 
toatcare t! e iiidependeure of the Jssirat cl .krab. 
This was the most imp>)rt4Dt and unaltcrahio 
item of (he KhiUfat demands which the Corgn-ss 
procUimesI in 1 rJO Tl e Jeriam! is important 

I I Iitttia net merely lacnnsc it is part uf the 
rrltgi us faith of a large acetioii of her people 
If only t f ailtBriie tl o cause of 1 er on ii frvctiuui, 
IfHliacmnnot affunl toigniniit Imba, hgypt, 
and Aniiia arc so placcil by gc-.igraphy and 
■laturu tliat their pcilitical fortanes iiaie l>cen 
liiike<l for ever Tic existence of a fitlcn-d 
liwIiB 14 the liMt bilk of a chain that binds its 
ticighlmars It was tl e iltsirt 1 1 psrp* (uafo tl o 
sUvery vfindii which ma le it m.-ce<s iry that 

III *vo<r ( anal slioul I remain in hritish hands 
Aiwl Ilia the independence nf Aralia isUing 
saenfired to maintain In bu's evil plight for, 
if Aral la, whose ffttslom has iKcn trampled 
upon with the Icipof Indian armies, lioconics 
anew stran'Ii Id ! Hritish jioaer, tl xn the 
fmitier of Indian slavery will Ugin nut fruni 
the In ban Ocean but from the coast of Syna 
ami the IVrsian Gulf — fnim Jlnsol Bii<! Hilf I 
llakr India assures tho pconto of Aral la that 
their inbpcnienre and frreUiini fnim foreign 
■ nUrfa renee i# as much an nl leet nf her atrtig{.lu 
ksJay a< It was when al o ma Je > or pruelamatioii 
of I rgi) an I that sliu will c iitinno her straggle 
for m long a* anj portion of tho Anliinn 
rountrics remnms in sabjogntion to a foreign 
yoke 

It thould bw made clear what our ^liisbm 
leaders exactly mean bj Arab mdepindnnce 
If it meins that the Arabs are not to 
lie ruled by or acknowledge the overlord- 
aliip of any foreigners, either ^Inslim or 
Christian, we nre for such independence 
Hut if by the independence of the 
JaziraUiil Arab is meant Turkish rule or 
orerlurdship, wo are not for it If, however, 
there be any clear and indisputable ev idenco 
that the Arabs themselves want to bo under 
the Turks, we shall aay nothing further than 
that tho Arabs are iinWise 


Tba Fresont Condition of India 
The following extract from Maulana 
Arad's speech, though long, should le rend 
as embodying the views of a thoughtful and 
leading Indian Moibm Katiouabst ~ 


Ci— 1C 
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No ono AMtU ft single particle nt lo\e «iul 
alTectioii for Iniha cun mow her prchtnl condition 
linmoAcd nncl cnllous Insteail ofSwnmj nnd 
the Kliilafat tlio noise of the S/ui / Iht ino\enicDt 
nnd its opponents, are heard on oicry side 'Sa^o 
the Hindus from the 'Mahomcdftns is «ud on Iho 
one hand and ‘Saio Islam from the Hindus * on 
the other "When thetij for the protection of 
Hindus and ilosalmans rises so high it is oh\ ions 
that our demand for the protection of a united 
India cannot be entertained On ono side the 
platform and the Press incite the mad rtligious 
bigotr) of the pc iple and on the other side n 
duped and ignorxnt public la shedding its blood 
in the streets of Hindustan There lia\e been 
serious troubles at Ajmere, Pnlanl, Sahnranporc, 
Agra and Meerut IMio can saj to what 
nnfortnnite consequences these troubles will 
lead 

I beg to laj before all of you who have come 
here from e\ ery corner of the country end who 
represent the intellect and the voice of India 
that it does not matter in the least whether yon 
decide that the non cooperators should or should 
not go to the Councils) but for God s saVo decide 
here and noir -whether India is to protect the 
maimed hopes of her freedom and eniancipation, 
or whether she is to bury them in the blood 
stained soil of Saharanpore and Agra Today 
you alionld announce your clear oecisions on 
this point and devote all your energies to it If 
yon allow such things for a day longer, be sure 
that it will throw back your progress for year« 
Gentlemen, not long ago the Masalmans as a 
eommnmty took no part in the activities of the 
Congress It was a common feeling among 
them thet thej were iinmencally inferior to the 
Hindus in India nnd were also aeij Inckward 
in education and wealth, and that if they 
participated in any national moaemcnl, they 
would be w orking to endanger their existence as 
a community Ae a resnll of this feeling their 
activities were long confined to commanal oiga 
nisation -while they held aloof from the national 
movement Bat those of you who have been 
studying the changes in the coi-porate life of the 
Musalmans during the last twelve years wiH 
doubtless recollect that the first voice raised m 
1012 against this attitude was mine 1 invited 
the attention of my coreligionists to the fact 
that by persisting m the policy of aloofness they 
-were making their existence an obstacle to the 
liberty of the country and that they shonld trust 
their Hindn brothers, join the Congress make 
the freedom of the country their goal, and aban 
don the policy of communal aloofness *At that 
time my message was not received well hy my 
CO roligiouists and met with strong opposition 
Bnt soon the time arrived when Musalmans 
real sed the truth When I was interned at 
Ranchi m I'HO I used to hear that Musalmans 


were eagerly and in nnraljors eiitcnng the fold 
of the CotigivsH 

Gentlcnitu,nsm H'lJ I niiicdniy voice against 
the condnet of my to religionists and feiir of 
Ihcir opposition did not prevent mo from dcclir 
mg the truth , so now I deem it my duty to raise 
my voice against tho-.o of our brothers who are 
raising the standard of a Hindu Sangathan 

1 nm surprised to find that the mental cocdi 
tion of the Muslim political circles of those days 
IS found in these persons now Hnt the Musa! 
mans vv era promottd hy tho fenr that they were 
nnincncally inferior, wliewas this movement is 
exciting tho hearts of tho^o who are four times 
raoro iiuiiicrotis than tljo 3ln«nlmnn9 I tiuhcsi 
tatiiigly declare that today India wants neither 
A Ilinda nor a^fuslim Sangathan Wo require 
one and ono Sangathan alone— that is the Indian 
Nationil Congress 

Some of the responsible leaders of the Shnadhi 
movement assert that it is not oppo«etl to Hindu* 
Muslim unity because after preaching sermons 
of opposition and strife they iDvariahly conclude 
with a message of cordiality and love But I 
would say to theso gentlemen that they have 
already led ns along the wrong path and they 
should not now invite ns to deny human natnro 
Tho Lord Christ exhorted the people of the 
world to forgive their enemies Bnt the world 
has not been able to forgive even its friends in 
the present day I)o you imagine that after 
exciting passions of jealousy and revenge, you 
can maintain cordiality and love among the 
«arao people ? 

In hie manner I mnsl say of the Shuddhi 
movement ttiat though we may separate in theory 
our united eJTurts for political salvation and 
our eommunal and religions quarrels, no such 
dividing line between their activities can he 
drawn in practice We want a united nation 
nod wc know that if on ono side the cries of 
‘MIcch and on the other thoxo of ‘Kafir’ are 
permitted to bo raised, then it will be impossible to 
create that tolenmt apiritwithont which the esis 
tence of unity will be very seriously jeopardised 
Gentlemen, 1 appeal to all the parties in the 
country that they should once and for all decide 
tho fate of India I! they want their country to 
1)0 free and attain salvation they must postpone 
all other activities for her sake No matter how 
dear these activities be to them, there is no other 
alternative 

Ido not deny that every community in 
India has nnmerons duties of internal organi«a 
tion and reforms before it, and it is necessary 
that every community should make efforts to 
remove its own peculiar defects and frailties 
Nonetheless, I absolutely deny that under theso 
cxmditions any movement which draws its 
motive power from internecine warfare and 
coramnnal strife can be legitimate The same 
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lorts of argumenls are repeated Tlie same 
kmda of reasons an, pnt fon^anf 

I flo not Tvish logo »uto tlie details of tLo 
Question I refuse to ael^^noivUdgo tfio ^alldlty 
of the an’nments ad^ anted in tlefence of eom 
munal or sectional movements ‘In sucb and 
Snch a year , it IS said, ‘ttere was a dislnrbanee 
la ’winch one of the consmnnities saffetcd a 
greater iii)nry than the other It is, therefore, 
necessary that it shonl I organise a Sanghatlian 
against the other community ’ Ivovr if wa 
recognise the validity of such argaments fora 
single moment, it will be lucocibent on evei'y 
cODimnnily of Hindustan to draw op a list of 
'rrongs that it has suffered and organire its 
SaOj^atl an In Bombay alone during tie last 
twenty years many riots between the two 
Muslim sects have taken place in which one 
sect has had the sahsfactiou of killing and 
plundering the other I most howerer frankly 
and openly declare that after the commenco 
mentofthe new era of Hindu Muslim uuitv 
the Multan not and the great luyories intlicte I 
on the Hindus is an cufortauate catastrophe 
'which should give paiii to every Muslim lenrt 
But in a country like India — a country lohal tol 
bv millions of people just entering upon a new 
phase of tleir esislence tniwlirected religious 
prejudicca and ontiniely religious eutbosiasms 
are easily excited and such disturbances cann<l 
completely be aroided A disturbance now an I 
then 18 quite possible Its remedy lies in Ihi 
refoeal of the other section of tl e coumenity to 
view tL« matter in a sectanau spirit they 
should blame the party that las been guilty of 
excess and sympathKe with the party that ha> 
been wrong^ Ion do not remedy the di<ea*e 
ly exaggerating a local allair into a national 
and commuDal grievance, lor this unites Uo 
opposition of the other community am) starts 
a war that cun never enl Today frvm tbi» 
platform, the cradle of uuited iitdian oatiunalism 
and in the name of their common motherland 
1 appeal l>oth to the Umdov and il o MnsaliDans 
not to trample so crnclly upon national aspini 
tious and hopes itl out further lismssion 
as to what has happened we sbonll at once 
artivifies coimen^ wiv^l rt'w ^ihri’dhr 
movement. If the people cannot omte to stop 
tlem tley shouH at least pislpone them if 
they did so they would be renlenug the ^lent 
est service not only to Ihtir country, but to tke 
whole of niankinl 

Tliese extracts are from the aiithoTi«ed 
translation of the speech as it stood originally 
It IS said that 

* ifanlaua kbul Kalam Arad, while delivenog 
his presidential adlrc's on the opening day of 
the special session made some im^rtantchan es 
in his written speech wl ich were not Incur 


porated lu the copy supplied to the Press "W here 
the pnnted address condemned some communal 
actiTitieS of Hindus he substituted words con 
demning such activities of Hindus and italic 
medans alike He also added a few sentences 
regretting tbe incidents at Shamnpore, Agra and 
other places, in tbe course of which be remarked 
that if there was eveifsotne truth in tl ese state 
ments of alleged atrocities by Mabomedans, 
every Mahomedau must feel alhamed of it and 
eoudemn tbe perpetrators thereof ’ 

As regards politics, we agree with the 
ifaulana in holding that the ideal is “one 
Sangathan alone — that is, the Indian National 
Congress” But if any tone hdrises Hindus 
not to create a separate Hindu political orga> 
nisatioii, he should first of all adv ise that 
the Muslim League should cease to exist 
As regards the Shnddhi and anti 
Sbuddhi Movements, We have said our saj 
more than once The name fahuddhi may be 
given np But so long proselytism exists in 
the world and is practised by any religious 
comiDonity, any other commoDity cannot be 
called upon to stop conversions or recon 
versions 

Compromise Resolution 
Hr Council Entry 

The follow lug is the text of the Congress 
resolution relating to Council entry 

While rea&riDiDg its adherence to the prm 
eiple of soD-cooperation this Coogress declares 
tliat such Congrrvsmeu as have no religious or 
other conscieutions objections against esfericg 
the Legislatures are at liberty to stand as candf 
dates and to exercise the nglitof voting at the 
fortbeon lu^ elections and this Congres« there 
fore sospe&ds all propagand v against entering 
the CooDiils Tie Congress at the same lime 
calls upon all Congressmen to redouble their 
efforts to carry out the conatrnetivo programme 
of tleir great leader MaLatraa Gandhi and by 
united endeavour to achieve Swaraj at tbe ear 
^escftvhlr mvnmniv* 

Our views on the utility and the futility 
of the Reforms’ have been repeatedlv stated 
in theve pages, as nlso our views on Aon co 

operation We shall now wait to see what 
the “Swatajya Party ’ is able to accomplish 
in the way of attaining Swaraj Is it implied 
that the “Ao changers ’ do not want Swaraj J 

Council Entry and Congress Ponds 
After the council entry resolutiou Lad 
been carried I v an overwhelming 
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No one -nitlia single particle pf love nul 
atlecUon for India can \ lew her present eroudition 
unmoved and callous Instead of Swaraj and 
the Khilatat the noise of the Shu ? tht movement 
and its opponents, are heard on ev ery side 'Save 
the Hindus from the JIahomedaiis is sud on the 
one hand and ‘Save Islam from the Hindus ' on 
the other "When the ciy for the protection of 
Hindus and llusalmaiis rises bo high it is obvious 
that our demand for the protection of a united 
India cannot he entertained On one side the 
platform and the Press incite tie mad religious 


bigotrj of the pc pie and on the other side a 
duped and ignorant public is shedding its blood 
lathe streets of Hindustan There have been 
senous troubles at Ajmeie, Palual baharanpore 
Agra and lleernt Who can svy to what 
unfortunvle consequences these troubles will 
lead ? 

I beg to laj before all of you who have come 
here from every corner of the country and who 
represent the intellect and the voice of India 
that it does not matter ui tho least whether you 
decide that the non cooperatora should or should 
not go to the Councils but for God s sale decide 
here and now whether India is to protect the 
tnaimod hopes of her freedom and emaucipation, 
or whether she is to bury them in the blood 
stained soil of Svharanpore and Agra Today 
you should announce your clear decisions on 
this point and devote afl your energies to it If 
you allow such things for a day longer, be sure 
that it will throw back j our progress for years 
Gentlemen, not long ago tho Husalmans as a 
community took no part in tl e activities of the 
Congress It was a common feeling among 
them thet they were numerically inferior to the 
iliudns m India and were nlsoveiy backward 
in education and wealth, and that if tl ey 
participated in any national movement they 
would be working to endanger their existence as 
a comnJunily As a result of this feeling tlieir 
activities were long confined to communal orga 
mbntion while they held aloof from the national 


movement But those of you who have been 
studying the changes in the corporato life of the 
Mnsalmans during the last twelve years will 
doubtless recollect tl at the first voice raised in 
1012 against this attitude was mine I invited 
tho attention of my co religionists to tbe fact 
tl at by persisting in tl e policy of aloofness they 
were making their existence an obstacle to the 
liberty of tlie country and that they slionld trust 
their Iliuda brothers, join tl o Concresa make 
the freedom of the country their goal and aban 
don the policy of communal aloofness At that 
time la^ message was not received well by my 
CO religionists and met with strong opposition 
Put soon tho time arrived when Slnsalmans 
real «ed tl e truth When 1 was interned at 
Itanclu in 191G I nseil to hear that Mosalraans 


were oagcilj and in numbers entering the fold 
of tbe Congress 

Gentlemen ns in l^li I raised iny voice against 
tlie conduct of niy co roligidfiists and fear of 
tbeir opposition did not prevent me from dcClar 
ing the truth , so now I deem it my dntj to rai«e 
my voice against those of our brothers who are 
raising the standard of a Hindu Sangatlian 

I am surprised to find that the mental condi 
tion of the Muslim political circles of those days 
is found in these persons bow But the Musal 
mans vvero promoted by the fear that they were 
nuincncally inferior wliercas this movement is 
exciting the hearts of those who are four times 
more uunierous than the llusalmans I uuhesi 
tatiuglj declare that today India wonts neither 
a Hindu nor a Muslim Sangathan We require 
one and one Sangathan alone — that is the Indian 
National Congress 

Some of the responsible leaders of tbe Slioddhi 
movement assert that it is not opposed to Hindu 
Muslim unity because after preaching sermons 
of opposition and strife they invariably conclude 
with a message of cordiality and love But I 
would say to these gentlemen that they have 
already led ns along the wrong path and they 
should not now invite us to deny human natnre 

The Lord Clinst exhorted the people of the 
world to forgive their enemies Sat the world 
has not been able to forgive even its friends to 
tbe present day Do you imagine that after 
exciting passions of jealousy and revenge, yon 
can maintain cordiality and love among the 
same people ^ 

In like manner 1 must say of the Shuddhi 
movement that though we may separate in theory 
our united efforts for political salvation and 
our communal and religious quarrels, no such 
dividing line between their activities can he 
drawn m practice "VTe want a united nation 
and we know that if On one side the cries of 
‘MlecV and on the other those of ‘Kafir’ are 
permiUev! to bo raised, then it will be impossible to 
create that tolerant spirit without which the exis 
tence of unity will be very seriously jeopardised 
Gentlemen, 1 appeal to all the parties in the 
country that they should once and for nil decide 
the fate of India If they want their conntry to 
be free and attain salvatfon they must postpone 
all other nctmties for Jier sake No matter how 
dear these activities be to them, there is no other 
alternative 

Ido not deny that every community in 
India has nninerons duties of internal organisa 
tion and reforms before it, and it is necessary 
that everv community should make efforts to 
remove its own peculiar defects and frailties 
Nonetheless I absolutely deny that under these 
conditions any movement which draws its 
motive power from internecine warfare and 
communal strife can bo legitimate The same 
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Sorts of argnmeuts aw repeateil TLe same 
kinds of reasons art pnt forward 

I do not wish to go into the details of fko 
qnebtion I refnse to aeknonJedge the validity 
of thb argnmeuts adidiiced in defence of com 
mnnal or sectional movements *In such and 
Snch a year’, it is said, ‘there was a distnrhance 
In 'which one 'of the commnmties snfiered a 
greater injury than the other It is, therefore, 
necessary that it shonlJ organise a Sacghathaii 
against the other community ’ Now if «« 
recognise the validity of such argnmenta for a 
single moment, it will he incumbent on every 
community of Hindustan to draw up a list of 
wrongs that it has suffered and organize its 
Saiigathan In Bombay alone daring the last 
twenty years many fmts between the two 
JInsliia sects have taken place in which one 
eect has had the satisfaction of killing and 
plundering the other I must however frankly 
and openly declare that after the commenct 
ment of the new era of iliiidn Moslitn ni it\ 
the Ifnltsn not and the great injories inHuted 
on the Hindus is an unfortunate catastiophe 
which should give pain to every ilusltm leart 
Tint in a country like India — n country inbal ite I 
bi millions of people just entering upon a new 
phase of tleir existence, misdirecied religions 
prejudices and niitimely religions eutbnsiasms 
are easily excited and such disturhances tanmt 
complete!) be avoided AUistarhance now an 1 
then, IS quite possible Us remedy lic-< in (I v 
refusal of the other section of tl e coronionity to 
view the matter in a sectarian spint tley 
shoold blame tlie party that has been gailty of 
excess and eynipathwe with the party that ha» 
been wronged bon do not remedy the disc8«e 
I y exaggerating a local affair into a natunal 
and communal grievance, for this unites tio 
opposition of the other rommuiiitj and starts 
a war that can never end Today from this 
platfartii tlio cradle of onited ludiao nationalisvu, 
and m tho uanio of their romnion motherland, 
1 appcil both to the Hindus and the 3In«tlmaDs 
nut to trampk eo cruelly upon ontional aspira 
tious and hopes tt itl out further iliscussion 
as to what has happened wc shooM at once 
stop all activities connected with tie Sbudlhi 
movement If the people cannot ooite to ‘top 
them they shoull at hast postpone ibeni if 
they did «o they would bo rendering the great 
estrervKODol oiilylolhvir country, but to the 
w note of luauKinii 

These extracts nre from the anlborised 
irisimd t hat o«S»TOlIy. 

"ilaolana Alnl Kalam Azsd whiffl 

... ...... 


porafed in the copy supplied to the Press Where 
the printed address condemned some communal 
activities of Hindus, he substituted words eon 
demmtig such activities of Hindus and Maho 
medans, alike He also added ft few sentences 
regretting the incidents at Sharanpore, Agra and 
otherptaces, m the course of which he remarked 
that if tl ere w as even' some truth in these state 
meats of alleged atrocities by Habomedans, 
every Mahomedan mnst feel ashamed of it and 
condemn the perpetralors thereof " 

As reg-vrds politics, we agree with the 
Afaulana in holding that the ideal is “one 
Sangathan nlone — that is, the Indian National 
Congress ” But if any one hdvises HindhS 
not to create a separate Hindu political orga- 
nisation, he should first of nil advise that 
the Muslim League should cease to exist 

As regards the Shuddhi and Qiiti- 
bboddhi Movements, Vve have said our say 
more than once The name Shnddhi may be 
given op Bnt eo long proselytism exists tii 
the world and is practised by any religious 
commoiiity, any other community cannot be 
culled ujmn to stop conversions or recon- 
versions 


uompromise Hesoiutiou 
Bt. Council Entry 
The followiDg IS the text of the Congress 
resolution relating to Couucil entry — 

‘While reaftirniiDg Its adherence to the prm 
ciple of non cooperation, this Congress declares 
that such Congressmen as lave no religious or 
other conscientious objections against eatenn'- 
Ibe LegisKtnres aro at liberty to stand as eandr 
dales and to exercise the right of vofin- at the 
lorthcoming elections , and this Congress, there 
tore.svigpecds all propaganda against entenen- 
tie Councils The Congress at the same time 
calls upon all Congressmen to redouble their 
efforts to cany out the constructive programme 
of theirgwt leader. Ifahatiaa Gandhi, and bv 
nmteclendcaTOi?rffi.*cifeveS«araj at the ear"^ 
liest possible moment ’ 

«f futility 

ot the Reforms’ have been repeatedly stated 
in these pages, as also our views on Non co 
® to see what 

the Swarajya Party ’ ,s able to accomplish 
n the way of attaining Swaraj Is it implied 
mat the No changers” do not want Swaraj ? 


Council Entry and Congress Funds 
After the council eulrj resolutiou had 
been “carried ly m overw helming majoritv,” 
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from the resolution, as all Mahomedans Were 
not at present enthusiastic about the idea of 
Sirara^ and the Jazirat*al*Arab issue should 
be put forward to enlist the due Jfushm 
support 

Resolution Anent Japanese 
Earthquake 

The Congress expresses the deep sorrow of 
the people ot Indi-i at the tenible catastrophe 
which has befallen the people of Japan and 
offers them the profonud sjmpatbj of the ItMliau 
people in tbeir lionr of trial The Congress 
while it has no doubt that the braie people of 
Japan will by their energy and fortitude rapidlj 
recoier from their present distressful condition, 
appeals to the people of India to contribute as a 
token of their sympathy for their Asiatic 
brethren their mite towards the mitigation of the 
pre-eiit suffcriug of the Japanese people 


Other Resolutions 

One resolution strongly coadeiiined tliw 
action of the Cioiermnent of Indii IQ bring 
ing about the forced abdication of the 
Maharaja of Itablia 

It was good adiice to tell the people to 
avoid the purchase aod use of foreign goods 
and to boy and use goods made in India 
Bat It IS not at all practicable to boycott as 
a resolution demands, all British goods, or 
all foreign goods To limit the boycott to 
British goods and to buy in nun British 
markets is not practicable in oiany cases It 
Would, besides, both injure the cause of 
Bwadeshism and make the consumer suffer 
by the eliiniiiatiou of a competitor in the 
world market 


Hindu Muslim Unity 

The four resolutions pissed by the Con 
gress, coiermgthe recommendations of the 
sub-committee on llinda-Muslim unity, tnn 
as follows — 

Tilts Con,.ress while tixprossin^ il« profontnl 
regret that dnriii,; the last IJ montiie the 
luiiihil lilts of certain towns aul cities male 
sttarLs upon mil caused lujuries to pdr^ons. 
properties aiulplu.es of worship of their neigh 
hours lu viulition of the principUsof rcli,^u>n and 
humanity aud while bt-luviti.^ that SBt.h attacks 
desene the slroiii'cst condemnatian, rr«oIves 
that the folK'win,; comraitUe be formed for 
the pQTpose of vi'itiii* t> e pU'-es where disturl 


BDces have occurred and mieiitigating matters 
with a Mew to fix the responsibility for them 
and publicly condemn those who aro fouud 
guilty of such reprehensible acts The Congress 
forlher resolves tlmt the said committee bo asked 
to recommend such measures as arc calculated 
to prevent m fataiv similar incidents so tliat all 
conimumties may practise their respective reli 
gions without wonnding the feelings of each 
other and may co operate in national matters 
With mutual confidence and goodwill llesolied 
that the committee shall consist of Abbas Tyabji 
Satieb, 1 A K Sherwant Saheb, Baba Bhagavaii 
Das, Bibn Purshottara Das Taodon, Master 
Sander Singh >( Lyallpur ), Sjt George Joseph 
and Sjt B i Bhariicha llesolved that tho above 
committee he requested to visit the different 
places beginning with Siharanpur and report 
Within two months to the All India Congress 
Committee 

This Coogress resolves the following gentle- 
men be appointed to prepare a draft of tho nation 
al pact to circulate it tor pinion among lead 
ing representatives aul lunnentisl persons of 
different communities mthe country and after 
consideration of tho opinion received to lubmit 
their report to tl e All India Congress Com 
niitlce for disposal at the Cocanada Congrc-<s 
bala bijpat Hai Dn cn<e he cannot work on (ho 
committee on account of illness, Pandit Maduu 
Mohan Malaviya), Saniar Mohtab Singh, Hr 
M A Ansan fcoavener) 

This Congress resolves that tho U’orkmg 
Committee bo instructed to issue a pnblio ranui" 
festo inviting (be attention of tlie Indian news- 
papers to the extreme necessity of exercising 
lireat restraint when dcahug with matters 
likely to affect inter communal relations 
and also in reporting events and incidents 
relating to inter-communal dissension and 
commenting on them and to appeal to them 
not to adopt an attitude that may prove 
detrimental to tl e Ivst interests of lndia*^and 
may embitter relations lietween tho diffirout 
rommanities Thu Congress also resolves 
that the Working Committee bo instructed to 
in «cl, pretmee . ,mJl 

-ay matter IiUly to rreate inter commolal dis 

»a.»„, tlmt tl„j iLoolJ J.„., ™ 

.! ,rtio,, .oj ,I ,a .p„, ““• 

no no .fnlnmojl „ „l„e,ej, p. 

nr-eprperr This Consfress fattier tesoltes that 
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secret fiociotjcs for enilinp llritisli rolo 1>\ 
armttl force hid ngum hceti hroiifjht mto 
f^istence nnd Uitriforo political prinomra 
could not bo relenied V^-iiiniuiR tbit anarch- 
ism or terrorism 1ms been nnll^ 
ono lua) SI) that that cannot stand m the 
s\nj of Uh relci'o of tlio** nho had been 
imprisoned on tbt ground of tb<ir haaiiig 
brokin some hw non \iokntlv of lourse, 
in working out somi itimoftlu pr< gramme 
of non \ioient non cooperation 

Mr Itu«[ibrook Williams bas stnhd in 
ont of bis ollicial annual rtiortsoii indinn 
LI lilts th it it nas Air (.landlii s prnpagaiida of 
non \iolenc 0 which killed the cult of nniircli 
ism or terronsm, or the biliet that India 
can be freed bj means of tl e Imnib, the 
reaoWer and the like Mr C 1 Andrews 
has also described m a graphic wa) m 1I«/' 
fare how forinerlj when Viceroys and 
Oovprnora traxelkd from place to place, the 
entire railway lines Imd to he guardid b) 
day nnd b) night and how all that has 
changed because of Mr Gandhi's preaching of 
AliimsS Inture historians will note how 
the British Gon eminent sent Mr Oandhi to 
]ail for SIX jears as token of gratitude for 
this remarkable acliioaement I As corpora 
tions lm>e no souls, let us honever leave 
aside the question of gratitude, and admire 
for a while ollicial logic 

According to one olTicial admission, non 
violent non cooperation kilted terrorism 
According to another official statrnieiit, there 
must be between non violent non cooperation 
nnd the recrudescence of terrorism some 
causal connection winch stands in the wn) 
of the release of non cooperating political 
prisoners 

Petitioning and grievance mongermg have 
failed , terrorism and non cooperation are 
alike hated by the alien bureaucracy What 
tlieu must the Indians do ? 

As we never cherished the presumptuous 
belief that aiythmg which we write can 
influence the official mind, let us pass on to 
point out how idiotic it is to expect to dnye 
out the English by means of lathis, rusty 
or shining swords and daggers, and revolvers 
and pistols For sheer idiocy such an idea 
IS hard to beat AhimsS shuts ont both large 
scale businesslike’ war of rebellion and small 
scale political violence like political dacoitiea, 
political assassinations kc It requires a 
particular tj pe of mind hon ever, to appre 


ciaU AhitnvS Hut as regard* freeing the 
country by viobnci, it i* in*y for all 
who nro notjierfict blockhiad* to under- 
stun! that if one want* to do so, violence 
has to to niLt b\ njual vioknd*, and 
that, thori fori, if tho Itritisli Government 
has to l«i difiatid and driviii out, tlit 
revnkitionisl* iimst have air forcii, navies 
nnd laid forcis equal ni numerical strength, 
traiiiing, discipline, i sprit do corps, nrma* 
inonts, Ac to thoft of the rngltsh Where 
nro these revolutionary forci s * W hero wi re 
they iraindl* When aro their arsenals’ 
W hen are the ir dockyards, factories for arms, 
nrodromes, etc ’ 'Ilien are no forests, no 
tnounlam env e s, no pe aks, no «ea», no corner 
ofthesky, whin tliesei can liii toncf akd— 
all have been scanned by tho vrlnte 
linn Indians, including Ihngalis, 
have always considered themselves to l>o 
intellige at, and this claim has been allowed 
by fonignors But if there bo nviii a few 
dozen idiots wlio still adhere to the cult of 
violence— whatever foreigners may think, 
Indians themselves must rcvi*e their notions 
of their ow n inleDigt nee 

In this connection, wo draw nttintion to 
some extracts from an aiticlo in tho Krr moil 
of Kew York from ho pen of ‘A I ' the 
famous Irish patnolt-poet His observations 
may not be tron of all wars of emancipation 
III history, hut what he says IS sure to prove 
true if in the present condition of India 
there he any revolutionary outbreaks of any 
kind 

CoDgal Regulation III of 1818 
Again 1. 

Ills extraordinary success of enlightened 
Ilritiah rule in India is indicated by the fact 
that the Bengal Government, in tho bank- 
rapt condition of its statesmanship, resorted 
a few days ago to Begulation 111 of 1818, 
for arresting, detaining and deporting with- 
out trial or formulation of charges, some 
persons whom it suspects I 

Errata 

P 419 col I, line 3 from the top instead 
of *Tle Pallava king 

rend *lhe Pallava king I\ara»-ijnhataivian 
I (630 6Ij8)' 

P 419, col II, lino 13 from the top 
instead of ‘the latter half of the 8tli century’ 
read ‘the earlier half of the 8th century ’ 


Printed and PuMlehed by A C fnrt.r nt the Brabmo Pres,. 

211, Cornwallis Street Calcutta 
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GORA 

Ky IuniNDU\N\TH TVI.OIIF 


Cn^PTEP To 

F EKLING tliat he Iiid indeed Leon led to 
forget himself with .Saeharita, Gora 
determined to be more cflotious tor 
this lapse from his duty to Society Oori 
blamed his own lasness m the obserrance of 
orthodox rules, but for which this infatuation 
could never hare overcome him 

beo he bad finished his morning wor 
ship and come into his room, Gora fonod 
Paresh IJaba waiting for him On seeing 
him he felt a sadden thrill, for Ins flesh and 
blood, at least, could not deny so easily their 
specially intimate relationship 

Gora having made his obeisance, Paresh 
Pabu said “\oa have, of coarse, beard of 
Biuoy's coming marriage " 

“Ves,” avowed Gora 

*‘IIe IS not prepared to be married accord 
ing to Urabmo rites,” Paresh Psbu added 
“In that case the marriage ought not to 
lake place,” observed Gora 

Paresh Babu smiled, but refused to avail 
himself of this opening for an argument 
“^one of the members of oiir community 
will attend the wedding,” he said, ‘ and I am 
told none of Binoy’s own relations will come 
either On my daughter’s side there le only 
rojsetf, and on Binoy’e side, I suppose, there 
IS no one but yourself , to J hare come to 
have a consultation with yon ” 

“How can there be any consultation with 
me f” exclaimed Gora, shaking his head, ‘1 
am not taking any part m the affair ” 

“Not taking part ! ’ cried Paresh Babn, 
looking at him in amazement 

For a moment Gora felt abashed at Paresh 
Baba’s astonishment, bnt that only made 
him say with redoubled firmness “How is 


It ^esible for tn^ to have anything io do with 

* I know that yon are Iiis friend,” tan] 
Paresh Babu “and it is at such a time that 
the need of a friend is gnatest. is it not * ’ 

* I am bis friend it is true,” answered 
Gora but that is mt the only tie I liute m 
the world, nor the most important t ' 

‘Gora,* enr{Dirpd Paresh Babu, “do yon 
think that in Binoy’s conduct there has been 
anything nrong or unrighteous } ’ 

‘ Itighteousness lias two aspects,” rejoined 
Gora,"— unnersol and tLinporal That us 
pect of it which is manifested m the shape 
of social regulations cannt t bo ignored with- 
out bringing ruin on society ” 

There nre nil kinds of social regulations,” 
said Paresh Babu, ‘ but have we to take it 
for granted that every one of them is based 
on righteousness *” 

Paresh Babu hero touched Gora in n 
spot where already Ills mind had been in a 
turmoil, ns the result of which he had taken 
refuge in n definite conclosion This took 
away from him all compunction m venting his 
whole theory of Society on Paresh Pabu’s 
patient ears The purport of what he said 
was, that if we do not submit ourselves 
completely to society by observing its injunc- 
tions nn«inestioningly, then we hamper the 
unfolding of the deepest inner purpose for 
which society exists , for, that purpose lies 
concealed, and it is not everyone who has 
the MSion to see it clearly So wo mnst 
cultivate the power of observing its rules 
without attempting to exercise oar judg- 
ment 

Paresh Baba listened attentively to what 
be had to say, up to tho very end, and then 
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appreciation they felt for Gora, who In the 
present fallen state of Uindaism, had done to 
mnch to preserve the ancient forma of the 
^ edic religion 

In this manner, qnito unknown to Gora, 
the members of his party conferred together 
ereryday, as to tne oest way of making the 
ceremony of that day both attractise and 
telling 

ClUPTEB 71 

llanmohini bad receded a letter from 
her brother in law, Kailaah flo had 
written “By the blessing of joar gracious 
feet all are well here, and I hope yon will 
remove all oar anxiety nboot you by aendiog 
ns good news of yourself,’’* ignoring the 
fact that from the moment ITartmohmt had 
left their house they had not made the least 
effort to obtain any information as to ber 
welfare After giving all the news about 
Khadi, Potol, Bhajohari and the rest, 
Katlash wrote m conclusion 

Please give me fortlier particeUrv about 
the bnJe whom you eaggested (or me in voar 
lait letter Yoa aaid that ehe is about twehe 
or tbirtceu jears of ago. bat esceptiooally well 
developed (or so yona^ a girl, and looks uoite 
grown up— there IS no harm in that. Dot it is 
necessary to make care(al soqairies about tie 
nnperty wLieli yoa meatioo as to whether she 
has only a li{e interest in it or whether it 
belongs to I er absolnUly,— then ( can consnil 
with my elder brothers, and I think they will 
raise no obieelion I am glad to hear tf at sbo 
her dootion to tl o Hinda religion 
but we most try oor best to prevent it becoming 
known that she has spent so long in a Drahmo 
(amily, so please do not mention this to anyone 
else There is to bo a bathing (estival in the 
Ganges at the next Inner eclipse and if I van 
manage It I shall cone to Calcnita and base a 
look at tl e girl then 

So long, llanmohini had been managing 
somehow to live m Calcutta, but as soon as 
a slight hope of being able to return to her 
father in law’s house began to take shape in 
her mind, she found it difficnlt to remain 
there patiently Uer banishment every day 
became more unbearable to her, and if sbe 
could have had her way she would hare 
SMken to buchanta at once to settle the 
day 1 But she had not the courage to be 
too hasty, for the more closely she came into 

•The old style formal way of beginning » 
letter to an absent cider 


coataci with ber niece (he less able she felt 
to understand her 

Ifartmohini however decided to wait for 
her opportunity, and she began to keep 
a much stricter eje on Suchariti than before 
She even sbortcnid the time she had been 
acenatomed to give to her own devotions, as 
she did not want to lose sight of her for 
long 

buchanta, on the other hand, noticed that 
Gora had suddenly stopped coming, and ehe 
felt sure that Uarimohini had spoken to him 
about it She tried to comfort herself by 
saxing “Well, even if he does not come, 
still he IS iny 'jnru — my g irii 

The inflnence of an absent gunt is often 
much greater, for then the mind itself snp* 

I lies the lack of his presence Uheri, if 
(tora bad been with her m person, Sucharita 
might have argued with him, she now read 
Ills writings and accepted them wilhoat qnes* 
tion iftnerowas an} thing she could not 
nnderstand, ehe felt sure that if he had been 
there to explain she would have understood 
It 

But her craving for the sight of Ins 
bright face and the sound of liis deep, ti« 
brating voice became BO incessant that it 
seemed as if it were wasting away her very 
bod} From time to time the thought wonld 
come to her as an intense pain, how many 
people there were who were seeing Gora all 
day but who knew not the preciousness of 
their privilege I 

One afternoon Lolita came and, putting 
her arm round biicharita's neck, said “It ell 
buchi Didi I ’ 

*\Vhal IS It, I/olita dcarP 

• Fverything has been settled " 

‘\\ liat day is it to be asked Sucharita 

“Monday 

‘ V\ here ?* 

* I know nothing about all that, — father 
knows ’* Te{ lied Lolitn with a shake of her 
head 

“Are }oa happ}, sister f ’ enquired 
buchanta, placing her arm round Lolita’s 

waist 

“tv hy shouldn't I be 1 appy f ’ exclaimed 
Lolita 

“Now that }ou have got everything you 
wanted,” said buchanta playfully, ‘ and now 
that you will have nothing left to quarrel 
a1 out with no} one, I was afraid that your 
life would 1 are lost its savour I ’ 

“Why should there be alack of people 
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when Gora stopped, feeling inwardly a little 
ashamed of his own loquacitj, I’aresh Habu 
said “I agree in the mam nith the first 
part of what jou have been saying It is 
true enough that some special purpose of 
God 13 to be found i\orking m ever} societ}, 
and that purpose is not completely eaident 
to everybod} But it is man’s task to try 
and see it more and more clearl},and not, 
like the trees, unconscioual} to cariy ont the 
laws of growth ’ 

“Mj poin- !■! this,” explained Gora “It 
is only if we first of all obey social rules full}, 
that our consciousness of its real purpose 
will become clear If we quarrel with 
it, we not onl} obstruct it, but tend to 
misunderstand it also ” 

‘ Truth cannot be tested except by oppo 
Bition and struggle,” said Paresh Babu 
“The final truth has not been discovered 
once and for all b} some sages of the 
past, it has to be discovered anew by 
the people of every age, through theit 
own difticnlties aud efforts However that 
roaj be, 1 do not want to start n discus- 
sion on these matters I believe in the free- 
dom of the individual And it is by the test 
of the resistance it offers to such freedom 
that we can know for certain what is everlast- 
ing truth, and what is transitory fancy 
Tlie welfare of society depends upon out 
knowledge of this difference and on the 
attempts we make to discriminate between 
the two ” 


With this Paresh Babu stood up, and 
Gora did likewise, whereupon tbe former 
concluded “1 had thought that, out of 
respect for the Brahmo Samaj, I would keep 
m the background and that you, beinc 
Binoys friend, would take the leading part 
in the wedding ceremony In such circum- 
stances, friends have the advantage over tela- 
tions, for they do not have to bear the brunt 

of the pressure of the community But since 

you think It your duty to forsake Binov I 
must assume the whole tesponsibihU, and 
alone” ® the whole affair 

left, Gora did not know Mistress Batoda 
was against him hi, own danghlers were nol 
m the best of tempers, and In fear of Hari- 
mohini . disapproyal he had not ta5„ 
Sncharita into his oonnsel. Then iSS, 
all the members of the Brahmo Sama.wm 
at daggers drawn with him, and as 


Hinoy’s uncle, lie had written two letters 
abusing him inmost oITensno terms as a 
plotter, and kidnapper of youth 

As Paresh Babu departed, Abmash and 
two or three other members of Gora’s party 
came in and began to ]oke and laugh at 
Paresh Babu’s plight, but Gora turned on 
them indignantly exclaiming “If yo® 
haven’t the capacit} to feel respect where 
resjiect is due, jou might at least avoid exhi- 
biting the meanness of senseless jeering " 
Gora found himself once more plunged 
into the affairs of his party along the old- 
accustomed channels But it all seemed so 
flavourless, so insignificant It was impos- 
sible to call this ‘work’, it was so lifeless 
It had never been borne in so clearly on him, 
before, that all this lecturing and writing and 
forming parties was not only not doing work, 
but meant the possibiht} of a great deal of 
harm IIis life, expanding with new power, 
•was seeking some true path along which it 
could flow with all Its force All this bad 
become utterly distasteful to him now 

In the meantime the preparations for tbe 
purification ceremony were proceeding apace, 
and ID these, at least, Gora felt a certain 
amount of enthusiasm This was to be a 
ceremony to cleanse him not only from the 
ceremonial defilements incidental to his 
life, but it was to make him pure again from 
every point of view, so that he could take, ns 
it were, a new body unto liimself for a second 
birth into the field of bis chosen work 

A dispensation for the ceremony had been 
obtained , the day had been fixed , invitations 
were being issued to the leading pandits of 
East and West Bengal The wealthier mem 
bers of Corn’s party had collected enough 
money for the expenses and all the members 
of tbe patty felt that something really worth 
doing was at last afoot 

Abmash had had secret consultations with 
his own circle as to the possibility of getting 
the assembled pandits to bestow the title of 
*^he Light of the Hindu Religion* upon 
Gora, with full ceremony Several Sanskrit 
verses ware to be printed in letters of gold 
on parchment, to be signed by all the Brah- 
min pandits and then presented to Gora in a 
casket of sandal wood After that a copy 0* 
Max Muller’s “Rig Veda”, bound in the most 
morocco cover, would be offered to 
mm by the seniormost Pandit present, as a 
t^en of the blessings of India herself 
Ihus would be beautifully expressed the 
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appreciAtion they felt for Cora, who 5nthc 
present fallen state of Hinduism, had done ao 
much to preserve the ancient forms of the 
Vedic religion 

In this manner, quite nntnown to Gora, 
the members of his party conferred tr^ether 
erery day, as to tne best way of making the 
ceremony of that day both attractive and 
telling 

CilAma "1 

Ilarimohini had received a letter from 
her brother in law, Kailash il« had 
written “By the blessing of joar gracious 
feet all are well here, and I hope you will 
remove all our anxiety about you by sending 
us good news of yourself, “* ignoring the 
fact that from the moment Ilarimohini had 
left their boose they had not niado the least 
effort to obtain any information as to her 
welfare After gning all the news about 
Khodt, Potol, Bhaioliari and the rest, 
Kailash wrote in conclusion 

rieasa cits os farther partieuUrs about 
ifao bn te whom you saggesied far dq in your 
list letter You said that ebe is atemt twelve 
or thirteen years of age, bat oseepliorully «ell 
developed for so yooog a girl, and looks quite 
grown up,— there ts no harm in that Bat it is 
necessary to make earefal eaqoiries about the 
property which yoa mention, as to whether she 
has only a life int»rcit m it, or whether it 
belongs to her absolntely,— then I cao consoU 
with my elder brothers, and I think they will 
raise no objection I am glad to Lear that the 
^is £rm in her dootion to the Jlinlo religion 
bat we most try oor best to prevent it liecoming 
known that she has spent so long in a Brahmo 
family, BO please do not mention this to anyone 
else There IS to bo a bathing festival in tbe 
Ganges at tho ncit loner eclipse, and if I ran 
manage It 1 shall come to Calcutta and Imvo a 
look at the girl theu 

So long, Ilarimohini had been managing 
somehow to live m Calcutta, but ns roon as 
a slight hope of being able to return to her 
father in law’s house began to take shape id 
her mind, she found it difBcult to remain 
there patiently Her banishment every day 
became more nnbearable to her, and if she 
could have had her way she would have 
spoken to Sncharita at once to settle the 
day ! But she had not tlie touroge to be 
too hastj", for the more closely she came into 

* Tbe old style formal way of beiriaDiotF a 
letter to an absent elder 


contact With her niece the less able the felt 
to nnderstaud her 

Hatitnohini however decided to wait for 
her opportnnity, and she began to keep 
a much stricter eye on Sucharita than E>efore. 
She even shortened the time the had been 
accustomed to give to her own devotions, as 
she did not want to lose sight of her for 
long 

bnehanta, on the other hand, noticed that 
Gora had suddenly stopped coming, and she 
felt sure that ll-irimohini had spoken to him 
about It She tried to comfort herself by 
saying “^Vell, even if he does not come, 
still he IS my ^iirti — my guru 

The influence of an absent guru is often 
much greater, for then the mind itself sup* 
plifS the lack of his presence AVhere, if 
(jora had been with her in person, bucharlta 
might have argued with him, bIk now read 
his writings and accepted them without qnes* 
tion Iftherowas anything she 07uld not 
understand, she felt sure that if he had been 
there to eiplaiii she would have understood 

It 

But her craving for Hie sight of his 
bright face and the sound of his deep, ti* 
brating voice beiame so inc'ssant that it 
seemed as if It were waiting away her very 
body From time to time the thought would 
come to her as an intense pain, now many 
people there were who werL seeing Gora all 
day, but who knew not tbe precionsness of 
their privilege ' 

One afU moon Lolita enme and, putting 
her arm round bucliarifa's neck, said 
bucbi Didi ' ’ 

“What IS It, I^lita dear f” 

* Fverything baa been settled *’ 

“k\ hat day is it to be asked Suclianta 

“Monday 

• \\ here T* 

1 know nothing about all that,— father 
knows,’* replied Lolita with a shake of her 
head 

“Are you happy, sister f” enquired 
Bucharita, placing her arm round Lolita's 
waist 

hy shouldn’t I be happy ?” exclaimed 

LoliU 

“Now that you have got everything you 
wanted,’’ said bucharita playfully, “and now 
that you will have nothing left to quarrel 
about with Buy one, I was afraid that your 
life would have lost its savour 1” 

“M y should there be a lack of r ’ 

V 
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W,luarr^l^^.A?■ Ungl.oJ “Kow it B»l lUongl. 1 wo 50U ard ”'®' 

A>iU not Lo ntcoas'xn to look out!>t(l( iiij lo-Jaj, nntl won t talk to mo fibout » 
n homo I" n" G''»' »"« 

“Ah’’ c^claimttl Suolnrila, nrch\} pit- itjoa on\> know ho'v happj i 


tine her on her cheek ‘bothata whal joii if — ” » 

are planning, IS It? I shall ha^e to till Ihno) Suclianta could boar it no longer ana 

Ihero’s still time, and the poor follow ought stopped Jjolila b) placing lur iianu oaer i 
tobowarntd!’ mouth. “Lolita,” she pli adtd, a beg ) 

‘ It's too late 1 1 w irii j 
nowl” exclaiimd 1 liti ‘Ihere'. , 

for him rii i crisis winch is mentioned in ground 


mOUlII. ' JjOlltn, Hiie pu muu, * i/vf, 

‘poor Follow’ do not saj such things I Wliitn I htar >ou 
re 8 no tscapi. sptak !iko that, 1 ftol like sinking into the 


lus horoscope 13 on him —all that rnnains is 
tho weeping and gnashing of tteth I ’ 

“Dut, reill} and trul), Tioliti, I can’t tell 
jou how h\.pp> lamaboutit,’ said S«chatita» 
suddenly becoming serious “I oiilj praj that 
you inaj be worthj of a husband liko 
Bmoj " 

' indeed' And is no one to beconio worthy 
of a wife like me ?” ]irotesled Lolita ‘Just 
talk to him on that subiect one© and *i« 
what ho has to say ' It will eoon inakt you 


\\ h j not, sisti r, has ho • — ’ ’ began Lolita, 
butSucharita mt< rruptid her once more la 
great distress “XolNol Xo! Don’t talk m 
tUatmadwaj \ou shouldn't saj things one 
can't osen think of.’’ 

* But, sister, this vs nlTi-ctation on jour pact» 
complained Lolita, somewhat atmojed 
been noticing Hungs, and I canassurojou — 
Out Sucharita would not let her finish 
She snalchid awaj htt hands from Imlitas 
and fled from the room, with Lolita running 
ftel how blind jou have been in fulling* so after her sajing “Verj well, I won’t say 
long to appiBcvato the mttils of such a an> mote about it ” 
wonderful person ' ’ “Never again? * insisted Suoharda 

“Mell, an expert has arrived on tho ‘I can’t promise quite so farl” 

scene at last,” rejoined buoharita, “and Lolita “If raj tarn over comes, then HI 

since he offers full price there’s nothing to epeak, not othtrvriss, — that much I can 
complain of, nor any more need to be bar* promise ” 

gaining for the paltrj appreciation of dnITers Tor the past few days her aunt had fol* 
like us ' lowed Sucharita about m such a way that it 

“Isn’t there ?” cried Lolita, pinching was impossible for her not to be aware of it, 
Suchatila’s cheek, till ehe winced “'io«r and this vigilant suspicion had been quite a 
appreciation will be alwajs wanted I simply burden on her mind She had fretted m- 
won't allow jou to cheat mt of it and give it v\ardly, but been unable to come to the point 

to another 1 ' of speaking out So, when Lolitn had gone, 

“I will give it to no one else, noons else,” Sucharita, feeling a hopeless weariness over- 
said Sucharita laying her cheek against come her, sat down at the table and resting 

vu hea Vmnie \>©gn,Ti Waieep 


liCiUta.’' 

‘ To DO One else, no one else at all ?* 

Sucharita merely shook her head, where* 
upon Lolita sat down at a little distance and 
said ‘ Look here, Suchi Didi, you know ho'v 
hurt I used to feel as a child if jou over 
petted any one eUe I have never told you 
before, but I don t mind telling jon now, 
even when Goiiimohan Babu first began to 
come to our house — no, Did«, yon needn’t vi<o \i< 
be so shy as all that — I used to get fearfully you ? 

T ° ^ Berhaps you “I can’t understand this at all,” con- 

thought 1 could see nothing But I could not tinned Hanmobim in a hard voice, when she 
bear that , oo sbould care more fo, anybody fontid that abe Rot no answer 
else than for me \ou would not even “Auntie.' said R,Trbnr,tn “ 
mention his name to me, that hurt me still 
more — Lo Didi, you must really let me 
hnish — 1 cannot tell j on how I used to suffer 


the servant brought in the lamp she sent it 
away 

It was time for Harimohini’s evening d®* 
votions, and when she saw Lolita going oat 
of tho house she came downstairs and enter 
ing the room called “Radharani !” 

Sucharita hastily wiped her eyes and 
stood up, as Harimohini attacked her with 
the question “Whatever is the matter with 


‘Auntie,’ said Sucharita, “why do you 
keep -watch on me like this, day and night?” 

“Can't you understand why?” replied 
Hanmohini “All this going without tood, 
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and this -vreeping, what are they the signs 
oi ? I’m not a child, do yon think I can’t 
even understand that much ?” 

“Auntie, ’ said Sucharita, “I assure you 
that yon have not understood at alt,, and your 
misunderstanding is so nnjust that it is 
growing more unbearable for me esery 
moment ’’ 

“Very well,” replied Harimohini, “if I am 
mistaken, will you be good enough to explain 
Uie real thing to me 

‘All right, let mo tell yon what it is," 
said Sucharita, overcoming her hesitation 
with a great effort “I have learnt some 
thing from my parii which is quite new to 
me, and to grasp it properly needs a single 
nets of mind which I am feeling the want of 
I haie been wrestling with myself, but 
haven’t been able to manage it yet But, 
Auntie, you have taken a very low view of 
OUT relationship, and have driven him away 
with insult \V bat yon said to him was all 
wrong, and what you are thinking abont me 
IS quite false, you have been un]ast all tound 
Of coarse yoa can’t lower a man like him by 
anything yon might say, but what bare I 
done that you should think of me m this 
way T" As she spoke her voice became 
choked with sobs, and she had to leave the 
room 

Harimohioi was dambfounded “Never 
in this or any other life have I beard ibis 
kind of talk,’’ she mattered to herself Never* 
theless she gave Sucharita a little lime to 
recover, before calling her to her eveoiog 
meal 

“liook here, Badharani, I’m not a child ” 
began naiimohiDi, as soon as Sucharita was 
seated “I have been doing what the Uiodo 
religion tells us to do, from childhood, and 
have also heard discourses on the sacred 
books You have not bad my opporianities, 
that 13 why Goutmohan can deceive you eo 
easily, posing as your yiiru I have heard 
enough of what he has to say,— it has 
nothing to do with the real thing— be makes 
it all up out of his own bead 1 I can see 
tlirongh Ins preaching quite easily, because I 
have sat under a proper gum I tell yon, 
Itadharani, you needn’t worry yourself like 
this. 

“lit hen the time comes, I’ll see to it that 
my himself puls you m the right way 
He's not a fraud He knows the proper 
rnnnira* Don’t you he afraid, 1 H ert von 
passed into the Ilindu Samaj, all right AVkat 


if you’ve been all this time in a Brahmo 
home? Who will ever know about that ' It 
IS true your ag^ is rather advanced but 
there are plenty of girls who look older 
thao their age, and nobody ’s going to look 
op your horoscope As you have money, 
everything can be managed without a hitch 
Haven’t I seen with my own eyes a low caste 
boy accepted as high caste pst because he 
was rich eoongh * 1 will fix you up in such a 
good Brahmin family that no one will dare to 
say a word B hy, they are the leaders of 
tbetr coinnsonity You needn’t waste so many 
teats and entreaties on that guru of yonrs I” 
The longer Harimohini expatiated on her 
idea, the mote completely Sucharita lost all 
her appetite till she felt she could hardly 
swallow a morsel But with a tremendous 
effort she managed to make a show of eating 
something, because she knew that if she dia 
not, the words she would have to hear would 
be still more unpalatable 

‘I’m blest if I can understand these 
people,’ giumbled Hoiunohini to herself 
when she failed to meet with the expected 
response ‘ Here she is, crying herself into 
a fit, saying she wants to be a good Hindu, 
and then, when I show her the way, she 
won’t even listen ' No explanations asked, no 
penaoce to be done, only the scattering of a 
little money here and there, and she gets 
smuggled in vsiihout any trouble But does 
she jump at the chance? No Yet she 
thinks she a a Hindu 1“ 

Harimohini had no longer any doubts as 
to what a fraud Gora was , and she had come 
to the conclusion, when wondering what 
wuld be the motive of his Hindu pretentions, 
that Sucharita 3 good looks and her money 
were at the root of the trouble The sooner 
sWnId rescue the girl, together with her 
Comment secanties, and secure her id the 

fort„„ oi he, W-, b„ ll, 

better for all concerned ’ 

^ ’Vho had even eaten fowl cooked by 
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Jloliamedans had been able, by Beehing thejr 
help, to continue smilinglj along the difficnlt 
path of Hindu orthodoKy,— endless wiretho 
examples avhich she bronght forth from the 
Ftorehouse of her memory for her nieces 
edification 

CiKiin 72 

Mistress BaicH had not concealed htr 
\Msh that SnchariLa should not bo coming 
to their hou«e ever\ now and then, for she 
took a special pride m her own frankness 
\\ henever it suited her to be unkind, she 
never failed to rctor to this virtue of hers 
Therefore she had made it clear that bucha* 
nta need not expect any warmth of welcome 
m her house, and so Sucharita knew that if 
she went often to see Paresh Babu that 
would only be embarrassing for him afterwards, 
and she had gnen up going over unless 
there was some special need It was Paresh 
Babu who used to come round once or twice 
eve^ day to see her in her new home 

xor some days, owing to his recent anxie 
ties, Paresh Babu had not been coming , and 
though Sucharita had eagerly looked forward 
to the usual times of ins arrival, his failora 
to turn up now was also felt by her as a 
relief She knew for certain that their deeper 
relationship of common trust m the Good, 
could not possibly suffer any break, but at 
the same time she could not hide, even from 
heiself, that some of their external bonds 
had been put to very considerable strain, 
and the constant pain of this would not 
allow her any rest 

On the other hand, here was Harimohini, 
tuakiu^ her life evex^ oa.«aftxxaWA 

So, even at the risk of Mistress Baroda’s dis 
pleasure, Sucharita at length went to Paresh 
Baba’s house 

The high three stoned building towards 
the west had cast a long shadow as the -sun 
was setting, in which Paresh B'vbn was 
walking slowly up and down alone with his 
head bent in thought ‘How are joa 
father ?" asked Sucharita as she joined him 
m his walk 

Paresh Babu, on being thus suddenly 
interrupted m his meditatioiij stood still and 
stared blankly for a moment at Sucharita’s 
face Then he said “I’m well, Radha 
dear 1’ 

The two of them began to walk np and 
down together ‘ Lolita is to be marri^ on 

'anday, ’ said Paresh Babu after a little 


Sochanta’s first impulso was to ask why 
she had not boon called for consultation or 
help, but then she felt a sudden shrinking, 
for, on her side too, there had been a hang- 
ing back this time In tho olddajsshe 
would not have waited to be called f 

But Paresli Babu himself took op the 
subject of lier thoiigbls, sajing “1 was 
not able to consult you this time, Radha I 
“l\ hy not, father asked Sucharita 
Without answering this question Paresh 
Babu looked at her meaningly, until Suclia- 
rita bad to speak out and said, without 
raising her face ‘So jou thought that a 
change had taken place in my mind ’* 

‘kes,” avowed Paresh Babu, “and I did 
not want to place you m an awkward posi- 
tion ” 

“Pather,” began Sucliarita, “I was wait- 
ing to tell jou everything, but JOU haven’t 
been coming lately So I came over to-day 
myself I am afraid I am not clever enough 
to explain clearly what I am feeling and I 
almost dread to talk at all lest I should be 
giving JOU a wrong idea about it “ 

“I know,” said Paresh Babu, comfortingly 
“it 19 not n?J easy to explain tins kind of 
feeling clearly Yon have got a vision which 
has roused yonr emotion, but it has not jet 
taken definite enough shape for its true 
features to become familiar to you ” 

‘les, it IS exactly that I’ exclaimed 
Sucharita much relieved “But I can’t even 
tell you how strong that emotion is I feel 
as if I had been reborn with an altogether 
new consciousness Never before have I 
seen myself as I do now All tins time the 
Pijak P^skw-x^ <\f. xx'j «yyisA.x 3 l\ad.n.ci rela- 
tions with me, but I have just gained such 
a wonderful vision m my heart of the great- 
ness and truth of this relationship that I 
can never forget it again Look here, 
father, I tell you truly, I never could have 
brought myself to acknowledge before, that 
I am a Hindu But now my heart tells me 
80 , unhesitatingly and emphaticallj , and it 
fills me with joj ’ 

“Have JOU considered the implications 
of such a statement in all its bearings T” 
asked Paresh Babu 

“Have I the capacity to do that all by 
myself answered Saoharita “I can only 
tell you that I have read about it and dis- 
cussed it, as far as I can Vi hen tins vision 
of its greatness had nob come to me, I used 
to look upon only disconnected bits of vvhat 
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we ttsed to call orthodoxy, which left me 
with p feeling of contempt for the whole of 
Hinduism ” 

Riresh Baba was agreeably larprised at 
Sacharita’g word«, for he could sea that she 
had really gamed some -eisioti, realised some 
truth, which had made her mind free from 
doabt, and that she was not merely under 
the inHuence of soma ragoe, passing fancy 
“Father,” continued Sucharita, “howcaiv 
I say that I am merely a petty individual 
isolated from my race and my country * 
M’hy then should I not say that I am a 
Hindu t ’ 

“In other words,* smiled Paresh Baba, 
“you are ashing me, my little mother, why 
I do not call myself a Hindu f When I 
come to thinV of it, there is no very sennas 
reason why I shouldn’t For one thing, 
Iliudu orthodoxy refnses to acknowledge 
me as one Another reason is, that those 
whose religious opioions are m accord 
with mine have not accepted for themselves 
the designation o! Hindu ” 

“But, as I was saying,” continned Paresh 
fiabn, on seeiog that Sachanta made no 
reply, “none of these reasons are serious 
ones, being only of the ontside, and one can 
get along i^aite well without taking them 
into account But there is a deeper inner 
reason which occnra to me Eindo ortho 
doxy IS not for all men There is no way to 
enter, at least no front door, though there 
may be all kinds of backdoors It is not a 
Society for all mankind, but only for those 
who may happen to be born within its 
pale ” 

“But are not all societies like that f* 
interposed Sachanta 

“No, not any of the great societies,” 
replied Paresh Babn. “The mam gate of Islam 
stands open for all the world, Christianity 
also invites all to enter , even li 1 want 
to become English, the way is not absolutely 
barred to me, — have only to lire in 

England long enough and obey their Jaws, 

it IS not even necessary for me to b^me a 
Christian Abhimanyn, of the irahabbarata 
knew how to break into the enemy's formation’ 
but not how to get out again IVith Hman- 
ism It IS the other way about One cannot 
get into It, bat there are a thoasand wavs 

out •' 

argued Saclant, 
Umdniim ha, .nmvel aU the,, cralnne, 
it has not wasted away ” 


‘The wasting which goes on in a society 
takes time to show,” said Paresh Babu 
“Besides, as I said, there were the back doors 
through which, lu the old days, the non- 
Aryans used to consider it a privilege to be 
taken m Mote recently, in the Moghul 
times, the Hindu Kings and landlords still 
Wielded considerable power, and saw to it 
with stringent regulations and punishments 
that the way out should not be too readily 
sought Under British rule, however, the 
same laws apply to nil, so that the doors of 
the Samaj cannot be guarded by force, and 
so It begins to be evident how the Hindus 
are dwindling and the Mnsolmans increasing 
Jf this goes on, it will soon be a misnomer 
to call this land of ours llindasthan ” 

“Bat, father,” exclaimed Sucharita in 
distress, “isn t it then the duty of all of us to 

f revent this waste going on ? If we also 
gave Hmin Society, would that not be 
hastening on the catastrophe f Is it not 
rather the time when we should be steadfast 
and cling on to our Hmduisai r” 

“Can we save anything merely by clinging 
on to It*' said Poresh Baba, affectionately 
stroking Sucharita on the back “There 
are natara) laws regulating the preserving 
of life, ond if any society refuses to follow 
these, then those who wish to live needs 
most abandon that society 

Bindn orthodoxy is finding it increas- 
ingly diificult to save itself from wastage, 
b^nse It rejects and insults men even 
now, forgetting that it is no longer in 
the seclusion of its own corner The 
world of men has come crowding in upon 
It. and it will not be possible to barricade 
Itself as of old behind the injunctions and 
prohibitions of the scriptures If even yet it 
cannot pull lUeU together and devise 
some method of taking m fresh blood, and 
not allowing the wasting process to gam on 
‘ unrestricted commerce 

with the ontside world with which it is faced 
will deal it g, deadly blow •' 

••I .m afraid I cannot folloiv nil von lav ■' 

Irolk ,, that to day all ate (oraalting «„ 
Hinda Sanraj thoa lh„ „ „ time ttl.en I 

ran.1,0 fotrake he. We the children of 

S'S,“e“ ■‘“'1 

vl® mother,” said Paresh Babn. “I 
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'lr'’nq\ullise joarsoU prajnr mid tlion 
test jour iieiv gain in tho Itglit of tJ<o eternal 
truth, tlie permanent standard of riqhteona 
ness, that is withm jou, and gradnally 
oaerythmg will become clear Do not hold 
Him, who 13 greater than all to be lower 
than country, or nnj man for that would ho 
neither for jour good nor for tlint of your 
countr j 1: or «\< , I am content to dedicnlo 

mj nhole spirit, nith undivided lieart, to 
Hun, knowing that onlj then shall I he true 
to mj eountrj and to all men ’ 

At this joint he uas interrupted hj ft 
servant who handed him ft letter 

‘ I have not got my spectacles ” obaerred 
Paresh Bahu, and the light is getting dun, 
will you read it to me please ’ 

Sucharita took the letter and read it out 
The 1 tter was from a Committee of the 
lirahmo Samaj, and was signed hy many 
prominent members It mis to tlie effect 
that since Paresh Baba had given lus consent 
to the marriage of one of his daughters 
according to non Bralimo rites, ana was 
actually hinjself preparing to take {larl in 
the wedding, the Hrahtno bamaj felt itself 
unable to retain him as a member If he 
had any explanation to offer he should send 
it m before next Sundaj, when the General 
Meeting of the Samaj would come to its 6nal 
decision 

Paresh Baba took the letter and put it 
in his pocket Sucharita holding Ins hand 
gently m hers silently walked by his side ns 
he began pacing up and down again The 
evening darkness gradually closed in npon 
them till at length the street lamp in the 
adjoining lane was lighted 

“Father,” said Snoharita softly, it’s time 
for your prajers let me join you today,” 
and still holding his hand she led him to 
his secluded little prayer room, where the 
carpet ^vas already spread, and a candle had 
been kept lighted This evening Paresh 
Babu remained long rapt in silent meditation, 
and then, after a brief spoken prayer, lie 
rose to go 

On leaving the prayer room he found 
Lolita and Binoy quietlj waiting for him in 
the verandah As he came out, both of 
them stooped to his feet and made tneir 
ronams and be placed his hand on their 
eads m blessing He then turned to Buchaiita 
and said ‘ I will go to you tomorrow, my 
little mother Let me settle my own affairs 
light, and he retired into his study 


Siiclsaritft WHS silontl^ upcping, and for 
some timo she stood like a statue m the 
darkness of the verandah Lolita and Binoj 
also could find nothing to say 

W hen Sucharita Vr as about to leaMj, Binoj 
enmo round in front of her and said In a low 
toico “Didi, won’t jounlso give uajoiir 
blessing?' wherewith both he and Lolita 
bent and made tlieir jyrtnam’i to her 

\Miat Sucharita sobbed in reply was 
beard only by tho Dweller within her 

Paresh Biibti meanwhile had gone to his 
room to write his answer to the Hrahnio 
Samai Committee He wrote “Lolita s 
wedding will hn%8 to be looked after by me, 
ftnd if for this reason you decide to gne me 
up, such decision will not be wrong of you 
My onlj prayer to God is, that He should 
put me outside tho protection of nil human 
societies, and give mo shelter at Ills feet ” 

Chapter 73 

Sucharita was burning to talk over with 
Gora the point which Paresh Babu’s words 
bad brought into her view The India* 
towards which Gora liad so forcibly drown 
out her love, was attacked with a wasting 
malady that threatened to be fatal,— surely 
Gora was aware of this and had thought out 
a remedy So long, India had managed to 
pieserve herself with tho force of her own 
well regulated system,— her children had not 
been called upon to take thought for her 
safely It would no longer serve to leaae 
things passively to take their coarse, relying 
on the efBcacy of the old system 

Sucharita thought to herself “There 
must be some duty to be done as mj share 
of this work, — what can it be f” At sncli a 
time, she felt, it Was for Gora to come Ip her 
and give her his directions, to show Iier the 
way If only he would put her in her true 
place, destroying all her doubts and prejn 
dices, would not the gam fot her more than 
make up forall social censure and contumely ? 
bhe felt she could stand the trial "Why 
then did not Gora come and put her to the 
test calling on her to perform even some 
will nigh impossible task ? Had he among 
tho men ot his party even one who 
could leave his all and respond to such 
a call so readily as she would ? Had 
Gora then no nse for this desire, this 
capacity for sacrifice which she felt to be 
witbin her m such full measure ? AVould it 
be no loss at all to the country to leave this 
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power of hers to lit fillow, hedged in within 
BDCinl reslTicticrtis ’ No • Sochanta throat 
aside the idea that she could be held of such 
little account “It can necer be," she said 
to herself, ‘ that he will abandon me to 
futility lie most and shall search me oot, 
casting aside all scruples of mere tonven- 
lion Howe^et great h\3 own power may be, 
he still has need of me, has he not 8''id so 
bimseU” How can he forget all that, jast 
becanse of some v*tly, \dle gossip ” 

Satish now came running up to her call- 
ing, “Didi 1' 

hat vs it, Chatterho'c dear I” exclaimed 
Sucharita, potting her arm ronnd his 
nech 

‘ Lolita Dtdi It going to he married on 
Monday,” said Satish, and for Iho next 
few days 1 am to go and stay with Binoi 
Babn ile has invited me ' 

“Have you spoien to Anntie about it * 
enquired Sucharita 

“Yes, I have told Auntie,* replied Satish, 
“and she got angr^ and said she knew no 
thing about all that, and that I most ask 
you, and do as }oa told me Didi dont 
forbid me to go ' My lessons won't softer at 
all. I will read every day, and Diooy Babu 
will help me ” 

“Bat yon'll only he a nuisance in a house 
where they’ll be busy with wedding prepara- 
tions,” objected Sucharita 

“Ko, no, Didi,'* cried Satish, “I promise I 
won't worry them one little bit ’’ 

“Are you thinking of taking your dog, 
K.hude, with you ?’ asked Snehanta 

“Yes,” answered Satish, “Binoy Babu 
told me specially to bring him A separate 
pink printed card has been sent in Ins own 
name, inviting him and his family to the 
weddiug breakfast * 

‘ B ho are his family * ’ asked Sucharita 
*‘l, ol course, - that's what Uinoy Bnbu 
says I’ said Satish impatiently “And, Didi, 
he told me to bring that musical box too, so 
please let me have it, 1 promise not to 
break it " 


“I only wish you would f exclaimed 
Sucharita “Now at last I see why you are 
invited ! It’a for the sake of that musical 
box of yours! Your friend seems to be trv- 
mg to save the cost of the wedding pipes 

un cned Satish eicitediv, 

D?dl 
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‘Oh, he has to fnst the whole day," 
sawl Sucharitx 

But Satish did not believe this for a 
moment Then Sucharita drawing him close 
op to her, asked “Well Jfr Chatterbox,- 
wliat are yon going to be when you grow 
up*’ 

Satish was read) with his answer Ills 
school teacher, fo him, was the embodiment 
of absolute power and unquestioned authority, 
eo he had made up hu mind that he would 
be a schoolmaster 

“There s such a lot of work to do for our 
counUj,” said Sucharita, pursuing her own 
thoughts “We’ll do it together, brother 
dear, when jon’re older llonldn’t youltke 
that* M e must devote our lives to make 
our country great ' And it's not depending 
OD U3, to be great either' 1\ hat country la 
as great os ours ’ It’s our own lives we 
shall hue to make great by working for our 
country Isn t that so ? Do you under- 
*tand me * 

, Satish lias not a person to confess Ins 
inability to understand anything, so he said 
emphatically 1 es '* 

* Do you know how great our country is, 
and our race” coutinued his iisttr “How 
cao I explain it to y-ou * This is such a 
wonderful countrv 1 ilow many thousands 
and thousands of years has God s purpose 
been working in it to make it the crown of 
all other countries in the world I ilany 
people from other lands have come to jom 
in making this purpose complete , and, in oar 
country, great sages have taken birth, great 
wars have taken place, great truths found 
tboir utterance, the severest discipline has 
been practised, religion has beeu studied in 
every aspect, the problem of life has found 
80 many solutions! This is our India 1 
Always remember what a great country you 
have been born into-yon must love her with 
all your heart and work for her with all your 
strength and give your whole life to this 
great conotry * 

whit will do, Didi?’ Mled 
itish. after a mnm,»r,i’» a,l» 


Satish, after a moment’s silence 

“I tw will take part m this work,* 
answered Sucharita “U,[I you help me ? ’ 
hiachwt ^ Satish, throwing out 

Sucharita had no one else m the house to 
whom she could nuburden herself of the 
gathering force 
within her heart, so they welled up as soorj 
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IS slie got her little hrothur to listen Sho 
f^pressed thorn in a wj) far bovond the 
grasp of tho little follow, but that did not 
check her outburst It BPeniiil to h«r, in 
her exalted state of mind, tint sho had onlj 
to saj full) and clearl} what slio herself had 
trulj understood, and j oung and old a\oiild 
be able to understand each according to Ins 
own capacit} — which would not be tho case 
if she herself trud to cut down her thoughts 
to suit a particular inttllect 

Satish's imagination was stirred “\Mion 
I am grow II np,” ho «aid ‘and ha\e lots of 
money — " 

‘ No I No ! No cried Sucharita, “Don’t 
bo thinking of money Neither of ns ha\e any 
need ofinonej, Ifr Chatterbox The work 
we hare to do will reriuire devotion, our very 
lives ’’ 

At this inonient Anandaino^i entered tlie 
loom, and at sight of her the blood m Su» 
ohatita’s veins began to dance She made 
her obeisance to her These torinalities did 
not oome eas} to Satish, so he followed suit, 
m a shamefaced waj 

Anandamoji drew Satish to her side and, 
kissing his head, turned to Sucharita, easing 
“I’ve oome to consult you about eomething, 
little mother, for there is no one else to 
whom I can go Binoy wanted to have the 
wedding at his own house, but I objected at 
once SVhy should he think our daughter to 
be BO cheap, that he should send for her to 
come and be married, as if ho were a regular 
nabob ? No, he must come to his bride I So 
I have engaged a house not far from yours, 
where Lolita can come and stay with me 
and go through all the bridal ceremonies 
Please speak to Paresh Babu and get his 
consent ” 

‘ Father will give his consent all right,’’ 
assured Sucharita 

“You too must come and staj there with 
us,” pursued Anandainoji ‘Ihe wedding 
13 to be on Monday, and withm these few 
days we have to make everything ready 
Lot that I couldn’t manage li all myself, 
but I know that Binoy would be greatly 
hurt if you didn’t help He could not 
bring liiraself to make a direct request 
to you , in fact he has not even 
mentioned you to me by name , from that I 
can see, all tho more, how keenly he feels 
about it It will never do for you to stand 
aloof, — that would hurt Lobta also ’* 

‘ But mother, will you jourself be allowed 


to iitU-nd this wtdilmg’" oxtlaimod Sucha- 
rita in nstonisliiuLiit 

“IVhalovor do} ou mean asked Ananda- 
mo}i “Why do }oti speak of my 
'attunding' ns if I were n more outsider ? 
Isn’t this in} IJino} ’s wedding ? It’s for me 
to bo mistress of ceremonies But, nil the 
same, I’ve plainl} told Hino} that, in this 
widdmg, 1 don’t n'presint liis side at nil 
I’m of tlip bride’s part} — he’s coming io 
inarr} lioltla in m} house I* 

Anandamo}i‘B heart was filled with pity 
for liolita, btcniisi although she had her 
own mother, sho had been forsaken b} 
her at this auspicious moment of Iier life 
It was for this reason that, taking the place 
of britb ’s mother, she was determined 
to sio that liolitft lacked none of the 
affectionati attention or special regard due 
to a bride She would put the bridal robes 
on Lolita with her own hands, she would 
offer tho ceremonial welcome to the bride- 
groom, and see to it that each of the few 
united guests who might clioose to come 
should meet with a cordial reception Jlore- 
over, she had thought out all the little 
touches which would help to make this 
strange liousi feel homelike to Lolita 

‘Hat wi)l}ou not get into trouble over 
all this *’ persisti d Sucharita 

“I may, but wlmt of that !” exclaimed 
Anandamoyi, remembering the fuss that 
Mohim had alroadv made at the very pros- 
pect Some trouble or other there alwavs 
18 , one lias onl} to bear it qnietly for a littfe, 
and it soon blows over ” 

Sucharita knew thatGora had refused to 
have an} thing to do with the wedding, and 
she was curious to know whether he had 
made any attempt to dissuade Anaiidamo}! 
from her purpose But she felt a delicacy 
about putting any question herself, and 
Anandamoyi never so much as mentioned 
Qora’s name 

Harimohini had heard of Anandamo} I’s 
arrival, but she took her time over lier work 
befoie coming in to see her ‘ Well, Didi, 
how aie }ou * ’ she enquired “I haven't seen 
heard from }ou for a long time !” 
“Ive come to take }our niece away,” 
aaid Anandamoyi, without any attempt at 
exchanging formalities, and she proceeded 
to explain her plans 

After a short, sour faced silence, Hari- 
mohini ^phed “I really can’t take any part 
m this affair" 
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“I kttow, 8«ter, and I don't ask \oo to,” 
s-iid Anandamoji “As for Suchanta, jou 
need hare no anxiety I’Jl be mthberall 
the time ” ' 

“Let me be plain >vflh you,'* broke out 
Ilatitnohini “Uadhatani « now a-dajs wanl- 
ing to be a Hindu, and it'e true her mind 
has lately been turning that way Bot if 
she really wants to be passed off into the 
Hindu community she will have to be very 
very careful As it is, there’s qnite enough 
against her, hut that mnch I expect to be 
able to manage, if only she will La specially 
careful from now lo begin with, there’s 
her age, which is hound to be talked about 
m an unmarried girl However, is I say. 

I can get round that, somehow It’s not 
that a good Hindu bridegroom can’t be found 
for her, if I try , but it’ll be quite beyond 
me vf she starts carrying on again in the 
old way I 

"loa know ererylbing, you belong to 
a Hindu family your’elf, — how cxu you 
hare the face to make such a proposal ^ If 
you had a daughter of your owo cuuld you 
have sent her to take part lu such a wed 
ding T \N ould you not have had to think 
about the difhculties iC would make about her 
own wedding ?* * 

Anandamoyi was taken aback, and turn 
ed an inquiring ga^e at Sucharita, who in 
her turn felt the blood mounting to her head 

“I don’t want to press the matter at all * 
observed Anandamoyi ’ If Sucbxnta has 
any objections—’’ 

“I’m bleat if I can understand you peo- 
ple,” broke out Ilarimohini ‘Its your son 
who comes and makes her want to be a 
Hindu, and now am I to believe you know 
notbing at all about it 7’ 

Where now was that shrinking, reliriug 
llaiJTScbini who, m i’areah Balm’s bouse, 
had alivays felt herself to be at fault and was 
glad enough of any support she got from 
anyone f To day she stood like a tigress at 
bay lor long had she been on the verge of 
an outbreak, feeling on every side anta- 
gonistic forces at work to steal her mecs 
away from her, so instdioasly, that she could 
not alivays make oat wlio was on her side 
and who against her 5 That was why 
she had lost all peace of mind of late bo 
rnuch so, that the worship of her god to which 
slie had clung as the sole refuge of her 
iiBartin theday ol its emptiaess, failed to 
engross her m the same way to dav 


The fact was, her mind had never been 
anything butvvorldly, bnt when her terrible 
miifortunes hnd all of a sudden brought 
on a distaste for worldly matters, she 
had never imagined that her attach- 
ment for lier relations or belongings would 
ever ctnio back to her But now that 
bet wounded heart v.n« somewhat healed, the 
world again began to exercise its fascina- 
tion on her, and all the hopes and 
desires of the old days awoke in her 
as before, all the keener for having been 
ttacvcd 80 long Her yearning for that 
which she had renounced, now pos®es- 
sed bet with greater force than it had 
ever done when everything had actually been 
hers 

Anandamoyi was really astonished to see 
the signs of this change which had taken 
place witbin «uch a few days, in Hanmohini’s 
face and eyes in her words and gestures; 
and her lender, sympathetic heart was filled 
with concern for Sucharita If she had the 
least idea of the presence of this hidden 
danger, she would never haio thought of 
asking Sucharita to help at the vvedding, and 
now the problem was how she coula save 
her from the blows which seemed in store, 
for the shrinking girl had slipped out of the 
room overcome by shame, as soon as Hari- 
mohiDi bad referred to Qora 

Have DO fear, sister,’ said Anandamoyi, 
1 did not realise all this before, and I won't 
refer to the matter again Don t you say 
anything to her, either She has been 
brought up m one sort of way, and if you 
try to burry her into another, it will be too 
much for her lo bear all at once '• 

“I understand that right enough Ive 
nlso had experience,” snapped Harimoliini 
Ask her if you like if I’ve ever pressed 
her against her inclination She’s been 
allowedto doexactly as she pleased, without 
a word of rebuke from me All I ask is 
may God preserve her to me So nnfor- 
“l^ays say that if only God 
will let her live that’s quite enough,— I m 
never sure what a going to happen next ” 
J>»iea Anandamoyi was about to leave, 
hucharita came back and made her obeisance 

Anandaoo,, p„, 

k:' r t:’ 

. Ks’g ofVo'd'."’" ""'‘'“'S ''7 ll» 

Sucharita said not a word 
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Next mormnp, quito iirh, just 
Amncl'vmojj \Mth lu r inutl, 1 aLhmii, !ind 
caused R ri pillar flood in tlit now hoiun lo 
nd it of its long nccuimililid dust, Siicharits 
arriitd on tlio scono Atnndanioji at oiico 
thro" down her broom and iKspul btr t >btr 
breast 

ilien started in riglit earmst tbn task of 
scrubbing, tilling and arranging ciir\ thing, 
mttrrnptod bj conf rtiuis about tbourtlcK# 
to bo piin-haiid uith tlio sum of mon*-) 
wliicb I’artsh llabu liad giieii to *^uLbirilft 
for covering Ibe I xpi ns s of Ibi wedding 
A little aftirnards, I’aresb Babu biinst-U 
urrned "itb I chin 

1 o\ira'8 hi mo bad become unenduraWo 
to bor Nottliatanj one bad tlui toiirago 
to tube bar to task, but their atlenco was Iiko 
V blow lit c\e,rj turn \S lion to crown i\*.rj 
tiling, crowds of >lislri8i Hiroda’a fri« nils 
began to call to lapress their ajropitb), 
I’liresb Oabii thongbt it bigb time to remoao 
Lolita from the house altogether At the 
time of parting, Lolita went to take tbn dust 
ot her motbor’s feet Tiioiigli Uaroda eat 
with aMPtod face sbt shed tear# when 
Lolita bad left the room Labonjaand liita 
were in tbeir heart of hearts quite t xciled 
tiboat Lolita’s marriage, and niij ctctisn 
would bai e sent them scampering off to (ako 
tbeir part m the wedding preparations Bnt, 
avben Lolita was bidding tliem farewill, tbtj 
bad to remember tbeir stern diit^ to tho 
Srnbuio Sama] nnd put on \ori solemn faces 
At the door Lolita caught a brief glimpse 
of Sudlur coming up, but be was followed 
by a group of elders of the bamaj so it was 
io bwi© w word watb V»ro Ow 
getting into the carnage she nottcid some* 
thing done up in paper in one cornel of the 
seat, and when she had opened it she found 
a German silver lase on which was the iii* 
ecription ‘ God bless the happy pair ” and 
tied to it was a card with budliir’s ml 
tials on it Lolita had lowed not to gn® 
waj to her feelings to day, but on getting 
this one and only token of affection from 
amongst all her childhood’s friends, sho could 
not restrain her tears Paresh Babn also 
wiped his eyes as he sat cjuietly m bw 
cornel 

‘ Come in, little mother, come ml ’ ciied 
Anandamoyi, and she sewed Lolita by botb 
hands and took her into her room, as if she 
had been on the look out for her 

‘ Lolita has said her last good bje to oUr 
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home,” Slid I’nrisb llabu, wlun Suclnrita 
cainn lo bull in the out* r silling room, nnd his 
aoict trombb d ns b< spoke 

* Sb« will not luck lor lovt and attention 
btri , fatlu r,” s iid 'Micbnritn, taking bis band 
III hors . 

A* I’nri sb Babn was on the point ot 
returning bom* , Anandamoyi cime out before 
liini, with b«-rmri ot* r bor bead ns a veil, 
and iMJWtd lo him I’lrtsli llabu, souiowbat 
confnscd at tins luuxptcUd friendly overture, 
ri turned btr salutation 

“Do not Ul youTsilf bo in tb« least 
worried about Lolita,” said Anandamoyi 
‘ Sbo will never siifftr nny sorrow at the 
bnnds of Inm to "hbom yow wro 
nwny As forme, I have long nursed Ibo 
liopo that in Binoy s brido I would find made 
good mj lack of ii dniigbtcr, nnd now God 
lias fulhllvd iin di sire m sticb n wonderful 
way that 1 could ntvtr have dreamed of such 
good fortiini. 

Smeo Ibo agitation about Lolita’s marriage 
bad be»n sUrttd this was tbo first lime that 
Parosb Babu set mod to catch a glimpse of a 
real haven of refuge, and he felt consoled 
accordingly 

ClIAlTEP 7-1 

bmc< Gora’s n lease from gaol, so many 
visitors bad beoii ccnnng every day to bis 
house that, what with their conversation 
and tboir adnlation, be felt suffocated m an 
ntmospbert of words, and it became unbear* 
able for him to ruinam at borne So be again 
began to go about amongst tbo villages ns 
be bad donu before 

D© used Vd leave the house eat\y vw kbe 
morning after a slight meal, and would not 
return tilUlate at night Ibking the tram 
from C ilcutta, be would get out nt some 
village station, not too far olT, and wander 
about the neighbourliood, accepting the 
hospitality of potters, oilmen, and peasants 
of the lower castes These people could not 
understand why this huge, fair skinned, 
Brahmin youth should visit them nnd enquire 
into their joys and sorrows, in fact they were 
often suspicious about his motives But, 
for all then doubts and hesitations, Gora 
continued to spend his days amongst them, 
undeterred even if he sometimes heard them 
inal e iinpleasant remarks 

Ihe more he saw of their lives the more 
did one thought constantly occur to him 
Amongst these village people, social bonds 
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•were far stronger than amongst his educated 
city friends By night and by day m esery 
home, their every act oi eating, drinking, 
•work and relaxation was under the vigilant 
eyes of society Every person had a natural, 
unquestioning, absolute faith in socnl 
cnstom But these social bonds, this impli'* 
cit following of tradition, did not seem to be 
giving them the least bit of strength in their 
daily life On the contrary, it seemed donbt 
ful whether anywhere else in the wide world 
there could Iw foand creatures so timid, 
helpless and unable to think out their own 
luterests 

Ap'irt from a blind obsetNanee of tradi- 
tional custom, they were innocent of any 
idea of what WAS good for them, not could 
they grasp any such ideas even if fold about 
them The one thing which had thoroughly 
been brought home to their lotelUcls was 
the force of prohibitions which could be en 
forced by penalty or ostracism But this net 
of prohibitions, lu which tliey had become 
entangled from head to foot, was the sordid 
bondage of debtor to usurer, not the glorious 
loyalty which binds subject to sovereign 
I<ot one of the ties which bound them 
was great enough to bring them together 
ID moments of sorrow or rejoiciog, 

Qora could not help feeling that all this 
power of tradition was being used by 
man tO exploit man, and pitilessly to bleed 
him white Bow often had he seen no mercy 
shown in cases of social exaction One of 
the men had been reduced to great straits 
by reason of the expenses of the prolonged 
illness of his old father Xo one bad ever 
thought of leuding him a helpiog baud in 
the purchase of medicine* or diet, but it 
suddenly occurred to the village committee 
that the old man's illness must be a 
visitation inflicted on him for some unknown 
previous sin, and an expensive pnrification 
ceremony was insisted upon, in epite of the 
fact that the poi erty and helplessness of the 
invalid father and his overburdened son were 
all well known to all of them But no mercy 
was shown and the expenses of the ceremony 
had to be borne, with money borrowed on 
extortionate terms 


The same was the case with all the cns 
ternary social foundations Just as a nolim 
enquiry into a dacoity is a greater m»fo” 
tune to a village than the dacoity iiseir 
.O IL» .orrow, „f il,, “j 

• parent seemed to bear more Ueasrl^on «i! 


bareaaed son than tliat of the death itself 
Potertyor incapacity is not accepted as an 
excuse for depriving aocit-ty of its heartless 
feasting On the occasion of a marriage, 
tho bridegroom’s party adopt all kinds of 
mean tactics to make the burden of the girl's 
father as intolerable as possible, and hare 
not a trace of pity for tbe unfortunate man 
And Cora had to come to the conclusion that 
this form of society gnes no help to the 
needy, offers no consolation to the afflicted, 
bttt asks for snbstrvience only in order to 


hnmble to the dnst 

It had been possible for this to escape 
Gora’a notice in the educated set amongst 
whom he moved, because external forces were 
at work amongst them banding them to- 
gether to work for the common welfare So 
they could see amongst themselies many a 
tendency towards unity,— their only fear so 
far having been lest tbeir united efforts 
should take the line of mere imitation, and 
thus be lauded in futility 

Bat Qora saw the image of bis country’s 
weakness, naked and unashamed, in the 
midst of the lethargy of \ illage life, Where the 
impact of tbe outside had not yet penetrated 
He coaid see nowhere any trace of the 
religion which through service, love, com- 
passion and respect for man, gives power and 
life and well being to all Such religion 
works ooseen while the sectarianism which 
divides, and has no nse for brain or heart, 
raises its barri<*ra only to obstruct the pro- 
gress of nnu on every side 

In these villages, Gora came to see so 
clearly the evil results of tins blind bondage 
to custoctt, in BO many ways in its destr^. 
tion of health, of conscience, of wisdom and 
of Work, that be conld no longer remain in tbe 
paradise of his own imaginings 

lyora 

nrat was, that owing to the number of their 
womeo being less, or for some other reason 

It was only possible, amongst these lower 
castes to obtain a girl for marriage onl\ bv 
ollering a large ,um of money to the 
parenU So, many of their men had to 
remain unmarried all their lives, others 

^ohibition against widow remarriage 'iho 
resulting social evils had left tlie^r traces 

w T„d rt '"“y 

of lliB ^ ^ deplored by every member 
Of the community, and yet no one siemed 
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to have the po^\er to attempt any 
reined} 

Even Gora who, in the C'i‘:e of tbo 
educated communit} , had been so staunch n 
champion of tradit'on and custom, and would 
not allow of their relaxation in the least 
particular, felt that he must strike a 
blow against this custom lie managed 
to win o\er the priests, but he could not 
get the people themsehesto agree to any 
change They were indignant “That’s all 
•\e^y^^ell’’ they said, “but first let jou 
Brahmins go in foi widow remarriage, and 
then well follow suit” llie reason for 
this attitude was that the} imagined Gora 
despised them because of their low caste, 
and that he had come to preach to them 
that a lower standard of conduct would 
suit them better ! 

Gora had noticed another thing in these 
Milage':, that amongst the Mahoinedans 
there was some teal tie which enabled them 
to unite He had observed that when any 
misfortune or calamity occured in a village, 
the ^ahomedans stood shoulder to shoulder 
in B way that the Hindus never did and 
he often asked himself why there should be 
this difference between communities which 
were such close neighbours 

The answer that rose to his mind was one 
which his heait was reluctant to admit, a 
pang shot through him at the contiast which 
sprang into bis View— here the ties were of 
religion, not of custom So while their tndi 
vidual lives were not hampered b} the bond 
age imposed by tradition, they were brongbt 
together by the binding force of a common 
faith Their union was positive instead of 
negative, representing a common wealth, 
rather than a common burden of obligations, 
something at the summons of which each of 
them could in one moment easily sacrifice 
his very life, standing beside his comrades I 
The arguments Gora had used, in writing 
about his own community, were for the sake 
of convincmg others, and he had naturally 
laid on colouring intended to be attractive 
To what was gross he had given the polish 
of his fine language , what was in ruins he 
had made to appear fascinating by casting 
over It a moonlight vagueness In order 
to save his country from the insulting gaze 
of those of her children who would join in 
decrying her, he had been ever vigilant in 
clothing her with the most superb vestments 
»£ his imagination Infict, it had become 
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quite an unconscious habit of his, to make 
out that e\er}thing was good, that even 
what was obviously bad had also a hidden 
aspect of greater value, — not by way 
of deliberate advocacv, but because lio had 
really brought himself to believe this with an 
implicit faith Ho had often made a soli- 
tary stand flourishing this banner of his 
faith, even in the most impossible situations, 
III the face of scoflrng opponents His one 
idea was, that self-respect must come first — ■ 
alt tharest could wait till afterwards 

But when he got out amongst the villages 
where he had no audience, and where he 
had nothing to prove, where there was no 
need for putting forth his strength to 
overpower forces of contempt and antagonism 
he found it no longer possible to look at 
the truth through any kind of veil , rather, 
here, the very mtensit} of bis love for hw 
country made Ins perception of the troth all 
the keener 

CllAllLl 7 j 

\\ ith a shawl tied round his waist, 
wearing a tussore silk coat, and carrying a 
canvas bag, Kailasli presented himself to 
Hanmohmi and made his pronama to her 
He was short and thick-set, vvith several 
dajs growth of hair on his shaven Ups and 
chin, making his face look like a stuhble 
held His age would be about thirty five 

Uarmiohini was overjoyed at seeing a 
member of her father-in-lavv’s famil} after so 
long an interval “Welcome brother I" she 
ea.claimed ‘Sit down, sit down!’ and she 
spread a mat for his repose asking him 
whether he would like to have a wash 

‘ Not now, thank you,” he replied, and 
observed “You are looking ver} well, I 
see ’ 

‘Well ?’* complained Harimolimi, feeling 
as if a charge had been brought against 
her “How can you say that ?' and she 
proceeded to give a list of her various 
ailments, concluding with “If only I could 
die I would be rid ot this wretched bod} of 
mine 

MhereupouKailaali.in rejoinder, politely 
objected to her display of contempt for life, 
making out that in the absence of his late 
l^ented brother, it was her life which was 
above all nectssary to keep the fimily 
ti^cthei ‘Just imigme,” he concluded, 
‘ but for you, I would not have known where 
to put up in Calcutta I 
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After 1)6 liatl gnan all the news, from 
start to Gnisli, of their relatives and neigh 
boots in the village, Kailasli began to 
look about him, and then remarked ‘So 
this 13 the house, is it 

‘ Tes, replied Ilarimohini 
“It 8 a substantial masonry building I 
see,’ added Kailash 

‘ bubstantial 1 I should think so, esery 
bit of it ' ' e\cKimed Harimohmi, m order to 
stimulate liis appreciation 

Kaliasli noted that the beams were of 
seasoned timber and that the doors and 
windows were not of the cheap mango wood 
kind usual m his village The walls ha 
could see must be a brick and a balf to two 
bricks thick ^nd he did not neglect to 
inquire bow many rooms there were both 
upstairs and downstairs 

The result of his investigations seemed 
to aCTord him satisfaction \ot knowiog 
tlie Calcutta rates he could not arrive at a 
ptecise estimate o! its cost, but as be sat 
waggling hi3 toes he calculated to himself 
that it would probably be anjthiog from 
fifteen to twenty thousand rupees However 
he thought it better to keep a margin in 
hand as he Tentured a question \Nhat 
do you think, sister in lau, it must have cost 
seven or eight thousand at least isn t that 

‘ hat are you saying ** exclaimed 
Hfttimohini, with pitj for his rustic igootftuce 
in her tone ‘ beven or eight thousand 
indeed 1 hy, it conldn t have cost a pice 
less than twenti ■ 

Kailasli then begin to examine the 
furniture nround him with silent attention 
He felt an immense eatisficCion at tlm 
thought that a mete nod of consent might 
make I im the lord of this nell built mansion 
with its beams of nal and its doors and 
windows of teak He observed ‘It’s all 
right so fir, bnt what about the girl 

“She had an invitation to her anat % 
honseand has gone their for three or four 
davs,® hurriedly replied Uatimohini 

‘ Then how shall I be able to see her '* 
complained Kailash ' I have a lawsuit 
coming off ma dav or so, and mnst leave 
agun to-morrow • 

‘ Let your lawsuit be for the pre ent»’ 
said Harimohint ** \on cant go away from 
here till tbu business is finished * 

Kailasb pondered for a moment and 
thought to himself ‘ \\ ell supposing I do 


drop the lawsuit that will mean at tlie worst 
a decree against me ^\hat of that ? There’s 
ample compensation here !’ with which he 
proceeded to take another survey of the 
compensating factors 

Through the open door of Hanmohini’s 
prayer room, ha noticed that some water had 
collected in one corner, for the room had no 
oatletand Harimohmi insisted on flooding 
the floor every dai to make it clean enough 
for Its purpose ‘ Ihis will never do, sister,* 
exclaimed Kailash quite upset at the sight 
*\Vhy, what 8 the matter*’ asked 
Uarimohini 

“Tliat water there It mustn t he 
allowed to lie abont the floor like that,’ 
explained Kailash 

But wlmt can I do '* expostulated 
Harimobim 

“No no ** protested Kailash "the floor 
wiU be spoilt No sister I really can’t 
allow that kind of thing *’ 

Uarimohini remained silent, until Kailash 
began to question her ns to the personal 
appearance of Suchanta 

\oa U know soon enongli when you <ee 
her * said Uarimohini *J can say this much, 
that up till now there has been no such 
bride in your family ’ 

“What ’• cried Kailash “What abont our 
second sister in law *• 

This touched Barimohini in a sore place— 
for she had always been ]ealous of this 
beauty of the family Nonsense !* she 
exclaimed Our second sister s not even as 
good looking as your youngest brothers 
wife — to think of comparing her with 
^acharita ’’ 

These family comparisons did not 
interest kailash sufllciently, and he became 
lost IQ the contemplation of a creation 
of hu own imagination, with almond shaped 
o^es^a straight nose with arched e^e lirows^ 
and hair reaching down to the ankles 

Uarimohini saw that things were looking 
hopefnl on this side, so mneh so indeed, 
that the social flaws which existed on the 
girl 8 Side were not likely to be coanted as 
so senoos after all 

CllAPTEP 7o 

Binoy knew that now a days Gora went 
out very early in the morning so on Jlonday, 
while It was still dark before dawn, he went 
to his house, going straight up to Gora 8 
bedtooom on the top floor Kot finding him 
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tlierp, lie enquired of a servant nho informed 
him that he was m the prayer loom Rinoy 
ivas not a little surprised to hoar this nnd, 
going there, he found Gora actuallj engaged 
in worship robed in ceremonial silk, hts fair 
skin gleaming out heie and there, throngli 
the folds This astonished him still more, 
for such secluded prajer had never been 
G ora’s habit 

On hearing the sound of footsteps Gora 
rose to his feet and on seeing Binoy, hnrried- 
Ij exclaimed “Don’t come into this room J” 

“\ou needn’t bo afraid,” assured Binoy, 
“I’m not coming in But I have called to 
see jou ” 

Gora then came out and after changing 
his clothes, took Binoy upstairs, where they 


sat down 

‘ Gora old fellow, do you know that to 
day is Tilonda),” began Binoy 

“Of course it’s Monday since you say so,” 
laughed Gora, “the calendar may make a 
mistake, but not you, so far as this Monday 
IS concerned But all the same I cannot 
agree that it’s an auspicious da} ” 

“1 know that jou will probably not 
come,” faltered Binoy, ‘ but I couldn’t take 
this step in my life, without giving yon my 
first invitation 1 hat’s why 1 am here so 
early ’ 

Gora sat still without making any answer, 
and Binoy went on ‘ Then is it absolutely 
certain that you will not attend my wed 
ding f” 

“No, Binoy, I will not be able to go,” 
replied Gora 

Binoy remained silent, and Gora, conceal- 
ing the pain at his heart, said with a smile 
“And what does it matter, after all, if I do 
not go? \oa have won, for yon have 
dragged mother in with you I tiied my 
hardest to prevent her from ]oming in the 
cereinonj, but I could not hold her backi 
So at last 1 have had to confess defeat at 


your hands, even in ray own mother’s case 1 
Binoy, One by one all the countries of the 
map are being painted red! On my map 
there v,iU soon be only myself leftl” 

‘No, brother mine, you mustn’t blame 
me I ’ said Binoy, “I told iT)otber again and 
again that she sbonldn’t come to my wed- 
ding, but she said ‘Look here, Binoy, those 
who will not go to your wedding, will not, 
even it they are invited, and those who will, 
will go even if you forbid them, so yon had 
better keep quiet V It’s not 1 who have 


defeated you, but our mother, — not once hut 
a thousand times! Where can you find 
another such mother 

Although Gora had tried his best to dis- 
suade Annndamoyi, he had not felt really 
hurt when she insisted on going off to take 
charge of Binoy’s wedding arrangements, 
turning a deaf ear to liis remonstrance, and 
undeterred by his warning, — rather, m the 
depths of hi8 heart, there larked a secret 
joy It was a great relief nnd satisfaction 
to him to think that hoiverer wide the gulf 
between Binoy and himself might become, 
Bino% could never bo deprived of his share 
of the nectar of Ills mother’s lo\ e In every 
other way they might drift far apart, but 
this one bond would always hold between 
these lifelong friends 

“I must be going now,’ said Binoy. “If 
you cannot go, you cannot, there’s an end of 
the matter, but I ask yon Gora, for the sake 
of old times, don’t let there be any resent- 
ment against me in your mind I can tell 
you with the utmost confidence that if you 
could but realise how my life is going to be 
fulfilled by this union, you would never be 
able to withhold from it your friendliness ” 
With these words Binoy rose to depart 

‘ Sit down Binoy," said Gora “The aus- 
picious moment is not till to night— why m 
such a hurry now ?" 

Binoy sat down again at once, his heart 
melted by this unexpected and affectionate 
request 

Then these two, after such a long interval) 
began to converse intimately as of old 
Gora struck on the chord to which Binoy’s 
heart strings had been tuned up to day, and 
Binoy poured out his feelings m an unceas- 
ing stream Memories of trifling events, 
which if written down in black and white 
would have appeared meaningless nnd even 
ridiculous, came from Bmoy’a lips as though 
eet to epic music 

The wonderful drama being played m 
Binoy’s heart was brought home by him to 
Gora with all the subtle depth which his gift 
of expression could command The new sense 
of nplift, the rare ]oy, winch filled hts heart, 
was not something which anybody nnd every- 
body bad the fortune to experience, or the 
capacity to appreciate, Binoy insisted that 
Gora should not confuse this union of their® 
with the everyday worldly coming together 
of man and woman, for there this lofty note 
was not to he heard. 
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In fact Dmo} li'id lus doubts xvbttber 
sach a wonderful thinj^lnd erer happened to 
anj' other at all, for then, as the forest is 
stirred into new leaf and flower br the spring 
breezes, would not the whole of society have 
felt its expansive power, and becoine qnicb. 
with the surge of new life ♦ Then people 
would no longer have spent their dnll, 
sleek lives just in sleeping and eating, 
but whatever power or beauty they had in 
them would naturally have unfolded itself 
in a variety of form and colour, at the touch 
of its magic wand By it even the most 
commonplace creature would have becoine 
extraordinar}, for then, indeed, he would 
have known what it is to live 

*‘I tell yon, Gora,” Binoy went on, “thit 
this IS the one thing which can rouse man to 
a Tull cense of his manhood W batever may 
be the reason, love comes to us id this 
country in but feeble shape , that is wh> 
each one of ns lacks the fullest cooscioos 
ness of our own selves , we know not wbat 
we hare, we cannot bring out what is latent 
10 ns, we cannot give out our accumulated 
wealth, hence this joylessness aU around 
us That IS why it is reserved only for a 
few exceptional men like you truly to feel the 
glory of our country,— for the others 
that 13 quite beyond their capacity to 
realise * 

The ecstatic flow of Biuoy's enthusiasm 
was here interrupted by the sound of Mobim s 
lond yawning, as he passed by their door on 
his way to his toilet So he rose and took 
his leave of Gora 

Gora heaved a deep sigh as be stood on 
the roof terrace looking towards the flush 
of approaching dawn, and then he fell to 
pacing up and down till it was qoite late 
The idea of going as usual to the village did 
not appeal to faim tins morning The fact 
w.Va ‘liidu ‘ihft 'iinignigi wftffthi Hftd. afl ’nfcu 
begun to stir Gora to his depths the empti 
ness winch be had been feeling at heart, 
could not be got rid of by any kind of work 
that he could devise for himself 

It was not only he faimself, but tbe whole 
work of his life, that seemed to be stretch 
mg its hand skywards, crying for light — 
light to destroy all darkness, light to 
make beautiful all ugliness It was 
os li he had everything ready for the 
battle of life,— 'Wealth of material was 
there, even arms and armour were not 
lacking,— but the pure light of dawn, 
67—3 


with its message of faith ind hope hid not 
yet arisen in the sky of his life It was not 
the increase of what he bad, but its illumina- 
tion into beauty, that was wanted 

IMien Binoy had said that, at certain 
anspicions tnoments, tbe love of man and 
woman became sublimated into a miraculously 
rare minifestation, Gora was not able to 
laugh it off as before He could not but 
acknowledge to himself tint this w-is no 
ordinary union but tbe very fnlfilmentof life, 
for its touch had given added value to all 
things new life to the body, new vigour to 
life, new meaning to life's energy 

In this day of their social separation, 
Binoy had left behind him the refrain, as it 
were, of some perfect melody to haunt (jora’s 
heart It was some time now, since Binoy had 
departed, but that music would not cease 
The current of Bmoy’s love had come to join 
its flow with Gora’s own love, and their con- 
fluence was resonant with the beating oi 
wave open wave ^V bat Gora had tried io 
keep dammed np out of his own sight, nojv 
liroke its banks and revealed itself in *t!I its 
beauty and power And Gera no longer had 
the heart to mile or contemn it ns unhnj- 
lowed or inischieto is 

Thus passed the whole day, and at la^t 
when the afternoon was merging into even 
irg Gora took down his shawl and throwing 
it over his shoulders went out into the stre^ 
sating to himself “Uhat is mine Troust 
claim for my own, otherwise I shall remain 
forever futile and locoruplete in this world * 
There was not the least doubt lo Gora s mind 
that of alt this world, Sucbarita was waiting 
for hi3 call alone, and he determined that 
this very evening ha would justify this wait 
ing of hers, and giie It fulfilment As Gora 
passed through the crowded streets he 
seemed to be out of touch with everything, 
•0vwvjanfe,‘hftna-, ‘hn'iiw uiinh’nah lar'trans 
cended his body in the impetuosity of its 
onrush 

When he arrived in front of Sucharita’s 
house, Gora suddenly came to himself He 
had never before found the door of the house 
closed, but to day it was not only closed, but 
when he gave it a pash he found it was 
locked also For a moment he stood m 
hesitation then he gave two or three lond 
knocks until a servant came out, and seeing 
Gora in the dim light of evening, said with 
oat being asked ‘Our young lady is not 
at home^bir * 
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Where is she enqvmed Gori 
He was told that she had been away for 
t %%0 or three da 5 a,to help in the preparations 
for Lolita’s wedding 

For a moment Gora almost decided that 
he would go to the wedding himself, when 
all of a sodden an unknown gentleman, 
coming out ot the house accosted him with 
hat is it sir wliat do you irant 
‘ Notliing thank jou " replied Gora, after 
having looked him up and down from head 
to foot 

Come in won t )Ou, and sit down a little 
and have a smoke ” urged Kailash 

hailash uaa /iiiding life verj dnJl for 
want of companionship, and he lumped at the 
relief of having someone to talk with In 
the day time he managed to pass his time 
somehow going, hookah in hand, to the end 
of the lane and watching the passers by in 
the mam street, but when evening came, and 
he had to retire inside the house, he nearly 
died of boredom He had long been through 
the subiecta which he could discnss with 
Ilarimobini, for her conversational powers 
Were strictly limited So Kailaah bad taken 
up his quarters in the little room beside the 
frontdoor where, seated on a /n/ /a with bis 
hookah, he would now and then send for the 
servant and pass the time talking with him 
“No, thank yon, I can t staj now,’ an. 
swered Gora and, before Kailash could repeat 
his request, he was clear of the lane 


Gora had come by the idea, which had 
become firmly lodged in his mind, that the 
mam events of bis life were not accidental, 
or at least that the} did not depend on his 
own choice He believed that he had taken 
birth for the fulfilment of some special pur- 
pose ot Providence in regard to his country’s 
destiny Therefore he often sought for a 
deeper significance m even the most trifling 
of events And when he found Sucharita’s 
door closed iti the face of lus overwhelming 
impulse to see hei, he could not help think- 
ing that this amounted to a special message 
^Ihe Ruler of his life thus forbade it In 
this world Suoharita was not for him— her 
door was closed to him m tins life 

It would not do for a man vv itb Gora’a 
aspirations to allow his passion to overpower 
him He must have no such thing as pam 
or pleasure of his own He was a Brahmin 
of India, he must propitiate the gods, disci- 
plining himself for her sake Not for bun 
was attraction or affection God bad shown 
him this mundane affection in its true colour 
—which was not the restful purity of white, 
bat the disturbing red of desire, and which 
did not allow of the intellect working dispas- 
Sionatel} “I am a satini/antn" he said to 
himself “This kind of thing can have no 
place in my life ” 

( 3\» he cowhided J 
Trnndaled ly W W PEARSON 
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I N till* Nizam’* Dominions, ns m some otlmr 
parts ot India gangs of men, women imd 
cbildron, jHlonging to certain tribes, 
some of th( in tiK TO or less inoffensive others 
with strong crmiiniil tendencies, roam nlmut 
tli« tomitry As soon ns a t O} born among 
these criminal Irib* s begins to tnkn notice of 
things, his parents begin to tiacb him the 


AL SINOH 

secrets of the particular form of crime m 
which thej specialise, be it highway robliery, 
house breaking, or counterfeiting coins 
One of the earliest Itssons tanght is to in- 
cnlcflto m him the habit of withholding 
'^^rmnljon, no matter whnt inducefuent is 
ofitred or wl at punishmont is inflicted A* 
lie grows older, he IS made to go with the 
gang to the scene of crime and at first made to 
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Lirtl a \ je View o! the CrimicLtl Tnlw* *'<tth nriit at I >t]„’ai, <n the Si<am** 
Ik niini»b«, tiorth 


act ai a icont and Ut«r to !i<‘Ip in tha com 
tniUing ol liia cruna By the ijrin. lia 

tiai imcliad man’* «sUta It hai Urid too 
lonp in tha otmvfpliafa tif criui* to know 
right from wrorg, much to Iut« any 
daitro to Iiad a life of rectilnJo, and, there* 
foT«, h« continyva, aa \ong ai he litea, weemg 
npon loeietjr, looking opon time which ho 
may ho forced to ip* n<l inttdi. a jdS at an 
ineritabla molt o! hti own or lona compan 
ion'i llandenog, or t> a ait of unkind fate 
Soma Teflfj ago, the Impactor (Jeneral- 
ship of 1'olice in thoSi£iRii Dimitiionswns 
held by an eiceediogly carable and cnirgetii 
man— 3Ir. A C Hankm In the course of Ins 
tours, and in examining the lih i which d tily 
went np to him for orders, ht mmo ii|Mm 
this pfohlem Sot content with distlnrgmg 
tha routine duties ha gave much anxious 
thought to it, and discussed it with police 
officials of the neighbouring districts, wh> 
had to deal with the same problem 

As the result of this inresligition and 
cogitation, 3Ir Hankm came to the conclii 
Sion that the triatmenl meted out to the 
members of the criminal tubes who were 
caught red handed was no remedy ot all 
l\ hat good was it to shut up these man and 
women for a few months or tien n few 
Years, when l>oth the police and thoyadgrs 
knev that as soon as the gates of the prison 
opened upon them, they would drift lack into 
the line of crime which they jiursued pruvi* 
ons to their incarceration* lit aide*, wlial 
of the thousaiids of lioys and girls who ware 
being brought up from childhood (oliok 
upon society as their legitimate prey and whom 
nobody was trying to show the bcltir way t 


II 

As s»'> as this awakeoing caw«, Mr 
Hankm set uut to prepare a cotuprulicntirn 
schroi" for dealing with the jiroblein in a 
manner whuh m the nurse of a few yiarf. 
would rtiahh to stamp oat tFie evil flemga 
practical man with an intmiato kiiowledgw 
of the oaturn and habits of tim le-opio whom 
liu hai to tak) m hand, he did not let tml 
■itimediaUly n]>on an ezi'ennieitt of rvciitna* 
tim On the contrary, lie liegan to classify 
them into groups which srunld make it easy 
fur him to handle them 

llie threw dnisioiii into which tho gangs 
wersi finally dnidtsl wero 

firslh thusi which wife nutnt rically 
•Jr mg emiugh I , t. rruririi siMagw conimuni* 
ties and cotninatidM r from (hnn suppfies and 
carts and n urn thus able to lend A llfci of 
easo and comfort at tiiir p, opin'a cTpenso, 
Sicondh thfui) which stole property 
from the villagis m-ar which they encamjnd, 
but who realising thur weaknesi, pulled tip 
stakss and went m si arch iif pastures new, 
ns soon as tho rustics litianm nlivo to the 
dangsr of ihijir presence in the vicinity 
And 

thirdly, thosi which sngngid m cools 
work, digging earth, ijiiarry ing stotje, mak- 
Mig basks ts, vending medicines «nd tho /iti<, 
as an ostensible means of linliliooi], hot 
who, during till fair.wtather months of thci 
year, wandered from place to place commit- 
ting theft niid robbery whenoser they got the 
opportunity 

In dealing With thisu thriu classes, a tys* 
teuiatic attempt was first made to weed out 
the gangs which did n>t belong to the 
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Nuam’s Dominions In ^le^^ of tlie fact that 
they had no settled place of abode it was not 
eas} to perform that operation Persistent 
search, however enabled the authorities to 
isolate and to deport laiga numbers of men, 
women vna children who had wandeied in 
from the surrounding districts, undeitakmg, 
wherever possible to fuinish the courts m 
British India and in other States eaidence 
which, in many cases led to their convic- 
tion 

Hhe police made seaiching inquiries into 
the antecedents of the gangs which had been 
in Hjderabad terntorj for several genera 
tions and, therefore, could not justly he 
turned out Persona who ga^e promise of 


It was more difhcult to reclaim the gungs 
consisting of more or less hardened criminals 
than to deal with persons who merelj lacked 
a definite abode but were not reallj vicious 
Ihe only isay in which tl e police could deal 
with these men was to keep under sor^eil 
lance persons who though found to be 
criminally inclined, jet had no tangible 
charge against them, while convictions ivere 
secured against the members of the various 
gangs, who had committed thefts, robberies 
or other crimes 

As soon as these men finished their terras 
of imprisonment, and in some cases, even 
before they had done so, they, together with 
their families, were sent to a Settlement 



Camp of Waddars at Himayat Sagar near Hyderabad Deccan hen members of the 
Criminal Trib s I avc become settled clown to each an extent that tie authontics 
ftel tl at they can be trnsted to bcl ave t! enisclvcs like honest citi/ens they 
aio allowed to out on works such ns tl c bad Ung ct tins bi^, dam 


settling dow n ciuickly were sent as an ex 
perimental measure, to work op on the 
Osman Sagar project — a large tank designed 
to make the capital secure against the 
menace of flood by taking water ont of the 
Musi ri>er and using that water for drinking 
purposes Through persistent endeavour 
they gradually lost their truculence and dis 
talste for honest labour "Men who had ne\er 
handled a pick axe m their lives became, 
in the course of a few months as elTicient 
diggers ns those who had been brought up to 
such labour 'Iho women engaged tn each 
lal our during the day and in tho mornings 
and ewninga attendtd to thtix housebrtd 
duties which muUiplitd as the process of 
tnilisation adinnied 


specially created for the purpose nt Lingal, 
about 100 miles from the capital That place 
was chosen because it was a forest area, far 
away from any large centre which would 
offer temptation to the persons sent there 
About 14 500 acres ( 22j square miles), 
were given by the Go\etninent for purposes 
of trying the experiment The jungle, much 
of it virgin forest, was cleared trom the area 
marked out for habitation Ihe -villagowas 
mapped out on modern lines of town plan- 
ning Wide roads were cut and trees were 
planted upon either side of them 

Great labour was bestowed upon en- 
suring the sanitary condition o! the place, so 
that in course of tune it might serve ns a 
model of Milage sanilntioii bo well did the 
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antlionties succeed tbat though the plague 
and other epidemics spread to other villages 
in the district, Lingal remained free from 
dread scourges 

A portion of the jungle round about 
the settlement as cleared and divided into 
plots, each of them 20 acres It rras intend- 
ed that the anthorities rrould give one of 
these plots, together with the means of 
cnUvvatvng it, to each ex-conMct and h» 
family as soon as there was reasonable hope 
of his settling down 

Upon arriving at the settlement, ex- 
convicts, accompanied by their families, were 
seut to live in a part specially set apart 
for their reception, where they would not 
come in contact with persons who were al- 
ready on the way to become honest citizens, 
and where they would be carefully guarded 
and prevented from running awav All 


exceedingly intelligent and quicklj mastered 
the routine of farming operations, and grew 
proficient in handling implements and caring 
tor cattle ^ 

During the early stages of the experi 
ineut the men were not permitted to stay in 
the faelds at night, even when the corn was 
ripening and there was danger of destruc- 
tion of Crops by wild animals After a time 
however, when they have settled down, and 
the danger of their running away had become 
less, they were allow ed to spend the nights 
m their fields to watch their crops, and were 
not made to return to the settlement to he 
present at roll call 

The results which have so far attended 
the experiment hove proved satisfactory both 
to the cultivators and to the authorities The 
newly turned farmers quickly realised that 
if their fields were carefully tended they 



children who Were not sncklipgor were not 
in a precarious state of health were imme 
diateV removed to A boarding bouse set up 
by the authorities to erable the sons and 
daughters of criminals to be brought op in a 
healthy atmosphere 

After the es convict arrived he was 
allowed to lead a life of comparative ease, 
and effort was made to secure his confidence 
In course of time as be settled down, be was 
given a piece of land 

Since most of those men did not know 
even the elements of agricnlture, they lad 
to be taught every form of work That 
difficulty did not however, prove as great as 
might be imagined, Lec-vuse the«e people werg 


would get more money out of their crop 
There was therefore, every incentive for 
them to attend to their work and become 
more prosperous, instead of running away 
The authorities at the same time, made 
the ex criminals realise that they woold not 
excuse absconding bince every member of 
every criminal tribe was registered, and a 
complete record of his or her history and 
movements kept, together with photographs 
and finger prints, it was possible to trace 
all persons vrho managed to slip away Such 
persistent effort was made to track abscond 
errand so successful, as a rule, were the 
police m Brre<ting men who showed great 
ingenuity m biding Ihem'elres 
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boQSO fo U at tl ej c ui enter un I »io il tl «. properly iiisi k 


"illy the people at Lingal cime to understand 
that it >vas nopelesa to expect to he able to 
outwit the authorities 

Once that conviction i\a8 established in 
the minds of the settlers they accepted tlicir 
lot, n Inch they soon found was much pKa 
eanter than it had been when eiery luan’e 
hand was against them Under tl e new 
conditions tl e\ o >ned good sized farms had 
a plentiful and perennial supply of witer for 
drinking piiiioses and some 
irrigation facilities andlned 
III houses which to persons 
used to a nomadic or seini no 
mudiclife seemed comfoitable 
So long aa they behaved thei i 
selves no one interfered with 
them 


nuiil halt of colirst, lio 
ojiportunitj to commit crime 
nnd linvo to lead an orderly, 
procluctno lifo ^\hat hap- 
ppii'i to them nfter they are 
nlloned to go awaj is entirely 
II (lifTircnt mutter They 
tisimllj are sent to work on 
Inrgo public works projects, 
and rtmaiii under police 
siirvctllanto 

1 could set, howexer, that 
the Bttth mint was gninff 
piitirelj new direction to the 
life of thebojsand girls who 
were being brought up there 
Instead ot being trained from 
tlioir infancy upw ards how to 
steal or to rob or to counterfeit 
toms they went to school and 

h irned the dements of the 
tlireeUs nnd some trade or 
would maku them economically 
Special care was taken to 
Ltliic«, to enable them to 
and to develop 


oil er which 
independent 
teach them 

cultiv ill habits of cleanlini 
tl eir physique 

Gardening formed an essential part of the 
curriculum A plot ot land was allotfed to a 
number of boy s who dug it up and sowed 
seeds wlich they honglit with their own 
money The vegetables grown were sold 


H, 

I ini II 




III 

I motored out from Hjdera 
bad to Lingal to see for myself 
how the members of the 
Criminal Tribes who were 
made to live there were really 
treated Since on arrival I 
found the place much larger 
than I had expected to do I 
spent five days instead of 
stopping for a few hours as I 
had originally planned to do 
The men and women so 
^ as thej are at the settle 





Members ol the Criminal Tribes learnii g wea\ ing and 
Tailonnj, at Cnn mal Tribes SettlemeA at Lii gal 
in tic JJizaui s Lomimons 
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and die amount realised distributed among 
the I'upils to spend a® they liked 

Carpentering, smithing and wearing were 
also taught. Ihe training given was ex- 
tremely practical, as was proved by actual 
results The pupils in the carpentry rrorL- 
shop, for instance, manufactured ploughs, 
chairs, tables, door and window frames, 
doors, cots, cart wheels, and other articles, 
the sale of which, in a single jear, brought 


"—A REVIEW '>r, 

m nearly Rs 500 Four students acquired 
such proficiency at making agricultural 
implements and other articles that they were 
taken out of school, supplied with tools, and 
set up as blacksmiths and carpenters, and 
from the beginning were able to earn a good 
living. Three girls who had learned weaving 
were giving nn advance of Rs. 40 each to 
enable them to buy looms and set up in 
business as weavers 


■A HISTOET OF HINDU POLITICAL THEOEIES" 

( A RP.\ IF.W )• 


I N the course of projrress o( Indisn historical 
research condacted lo an organised fashion 
since the first organisation of the Indian 
Archaeological Department, the pnblieation ot 
the first Nolnniesof Sonth Indian Inscriptions 
by Dr Hnlttsch drew pointed attention to the 
admiDistrative side of Kinda history The 
unblication of the Arthassstra by Dr Shama 
bastn of Mysore in 1*^09 makes an equally 
important hnd mark in turning attention to 
the theoretical side of Indian politics Since 
then some of the scholars engaged in Indian 
bistoncal research, Cnropean ( incindiDg 
American ) and Indian, base paid some attention 
to this side of Indian History In the loterval 
between these two, some little progress bad 
been made in the stody of Hindo administra 
ti>e organuation by a paper rontnbnted by 
myself on the “Chola Admimstrafson and 
another by the 'late Rai Bahadur V Venkaiya 
on “Irrigation >n South India" under tbo Ilindus, 
to I>oth of which papers the late Dr ATinceat 
Smith drew attention in his Farly History of 
India. The poblicstion of the. Arlbasaatce. . 
howc\er, set a far larger number of scholars 
at work on the subject of the Arthasastra, so 
that with the publication of the«e we migbl 
well regard that the study of Hindu polity, 
ideal and actual, had taken a defimte start On 
the Indian side of It there hvs since been aery 
considerable activity and a considerable out 
put Rao Bahadur K. V Bangaswami Aiyan|;ar 
delivered Ins Sir Subramania Atyer Leclmve 
on "Aspects of Hindu PoLty” bearing merely 
on the theoretical side of the question Since 

• By U Ghoshal, si i , rh Ji., (Oxford Cm 
versity Press ) 


then Professors Radha Komud Mnkberji and 
Romesh Chander Matnmdar have both issued 
scholarly volumes oit local government Mr 
K P Jayaswal, Prof P N Bannerji, Prof 
1) R Bhandarkar, Dr R Shama Sastri and 
Dr NarendrAnath Law have all of them made 
sulistantiai contributions to the elucidation of 
the theory of Hindu polity Dr Law has 
Attempted to dcAl with Hindu political ideas 
and institotious at a study in evolotion Dr 
(ihoshat s IS A more cysternatic attempt to deal 
with the theory part of Hindu politics, and the 
liook before us is his efiort in this direction 
beginning with tbe Vedie period and bringing 
the history down to the 17th century Almost 
abont the same time as Pr Ghoshal s book 
another Bengali scholar Benoy Kumar Sarkar 
issued his book ' Political Institutions and 
Theories of the Hindus', published in 
Germany 

Dr Ghoshal claims to have traced in his 
work “the political thought of tbe Hindu people 
through the long and varied hutory of its 
orurip. develoDpent aud .deelina'.’ jwbeteeaJtlv. 
Benoy Kumar Sarkar attempts to trace the 
history of the political institutions and theories of 
the Uindos Dr Ghoshal s book, therefore, may be 
iv$mrded as a contribution to the history of 
political theory of the Hindus The political 
tfaeorv of the Hindus had receiveil some 
atientiOQ ns long ago as 1S75 at the hands of 
the late Dr John ^fuir, but then the subject 
bail to be treated under limitations in regard 
to material which made it impossible that the 
Hinda political institutions could be carried 
very far. Daring tbe last half a century tbe 
advaoce that has been made is so great that 
may almost flatter onrselve* iK_.th8t we 
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li-wc* tiiongli cmtprml to treat tin subject oi» 
nil mlcquate huxlo Dr Ghosliul luabca llw 
nttorapt with consilcrnblo «inccc<s 1 be lime 
Ins not perlmps qaitefirnieil forn comprclicnsne 
tKatment ot Hit sulijcct — Iluitlu Tolitj, nleal 
iliuT, nctn'il ObMonstx Dint romprebenMao 
attempt cannot bo tbo Host mil conlil come only 
After avert consnUriHo amount of proliminarj 
tletailed rescaroli lln works mentioned abote 
aro attempts miix i r liss in the same iliroctioii, 
and mat load ultimiitelj to Iho nclueacment 
of that ideal Hmhi political ideas according 
to Dr bhoshiil revolt e tbemseltcs in the last 
resort to the i Uas of kingship and goaemment 
Dr Glioshal treats of the theories of slate 
and goternment from Vcdic times onwards as 
was stated alreadr lie marks the stages of 
development Imtoricallj , of political ideas, Hiomj 
of the Yedic periol coming down to the end of 
the period of the Sutras, then those of the period 
of the Jtahabharata and the Code of Slanu, then 
those of the Smntis and the Puranas, then those 
of the great commentators and lastly those of 
^llalcautlla and Ifitramisra fie has to take along 
with the second the Arthasastni as a «eparato 
class by itself, and of the notions of the Doddhists 
as each Sneli political idcasof the Jainsoscoold 
be marked out distinctly are dealt with incidental 
ly in the eoareo of this treatment of the pnhti at 
evolution of Hindu theory as well He divided 
the subject again for particular purposes into 
those of the caoonieal school of the vaubo litem 
tore, nod what he calls the secular school repro 
eented by the Arthasastra and certain parts of 
tbe !^(ahabha^Ata then the Buddhist school at 
least for one part of the subject Dr Ghoshals 
scheme of treatment of tbe subject is an ambi 
tious one and it must be said to his credit that 
Ins achievement is not unworthy of the high 
theme flis chronolgical scheme may not com 
maud universal assent, but can be regarded ns 
indicating the general coarse of development 
It is impossible to discuss in detail the method 
of treatment adopted or his main inferences We 
may record with pleasure our general approval of 
both We would, however draw attention to a 
few points of the first importance in tbe thesis 
that seem to call for remark Though he 
approaches the question with the caution de 
manded by scientific research, itstrikesns that his 
notion of the secular character of the school of 
the Arthasastra shows a tendency to be earned 
too far Admitting as he does that Kautilyaa 
Astbasastra w more an admimstTative manual 
than a theoretical treatise on political principles, 
be still makes an attempt to give it a secniar 
^ character because of the omission of the jmroAtfa 
as an integral factor in the seven elements of 
sovereignly {saptangn) We aro afraid this 
transcends the limit of fair inference, and is 
pahle of being checked only by an mvestiga 

<1- » 
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tion into the actual working of the luvtilotioas 
The term aviatifd ns ono of tliDSO clofucnts 
(}>raJcnU) is not to ho taken in the singular nnd 
rcganleil ns rtforring In the minister The terra 
like others sotms to bo usoil in n generic sense, 

and it so interpreted would inclndo the puroai(<i 

nmong llio Itwly of mmislors Tho ministers 
constitute n group, and the rules laid down by 
Knutilja must refer to the whole groop 
ministers Tho Knnl which follows tho reew* 
ni«cd details m respect of those pralnftet makes 
some vital distinctions It separates tbo king, 
nml describes the remaining six elements ns Ins 
oH^is or organs It incJndes as one among Iheso 
«m ttchrhu in tho abstract m place of tho amoij/'** 
and tho use of tho collective abstract m 
Tamil seems to warrant tlio inference that it is a 
liody of ministers In other lilemturo contem* 
porary with the Kural wo hearofthe body of 
ministers spoken of as ‘the five great bodies 
Utcmlly, thus making it clear that we are con- 
cerned with a body of minutors nnd not a single 
individual This group of five is headed by the 
pnrofii/a who is au individual, as also the great 
aslrolc^cr 1 he otlier three constitute not indtvi 
duals hot bmlios Later ptnctieo seems to sup- 
port this 

On page of the work Dr Glioshal discus 
MS the \¥>ml whether the sovcu clorocuts con 
stitute tho idea of sovereigntj ortho state and 
13 inclined to reganl tho whole as representing 
sovereignly or the gevernmont rather than sliHo 
or kingdom As was pointed out above the 
Rural takes the sovereign out of tho category 
and treats the other six as his organs, thereby 
perhaps following the Arthasastra idea of mte- 
gvalvon of the seven into ono, and if this idea 
of integration is accepted the inclnsion of Jona- 
paiJa or the Tamil Audi Kiuli (terntoi^) must 
make the integrated whole not merely eovereignty 
or government, bnt the state itself 

The treatment of Hindu ideas leading to some 
thing resembling social contract is fair and full , 
hut the apparent great difference between the 
Buddhist handling of this notion of contract and 
that of the Brahmanical canonists is not so real 
as it appears If the Buddha cast away notions 
of divinity it naturally would make the Brah 
manical theory itself come very close to the 
Buddhist even in point of its extreme character 
While therefore, it is possible to treat the Bud 
dhist notion of this contract m a separate cat 
egory it ceases to be quite so distinct m the last 
analysis if regarded as tbe theory of contract 
according to the Brahmaiia canon modified by 
the removal of the superhuman element m it 
Deprived of this higher authority the general 
consent of the people implied in the term nuiha 
gammata follows inevitably In regard to the 
notion of the relations between morality an^ 
politics, particularly m reference to the Art- 
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thivs&stra, a (rood deal has been said ono wnj and 
aaother, and Dr Ghoshal a treatment steers 
dear o{ what tjii;bt ^rove to be a frnitless dis 
cnssioD Snch as itis, dno allarance most be 
made for what perhaps is an admimstratite 
mannal , and an administratne znancal mnst 
sniler !rom the limitations o! its aetnal snrroun 
din^s Loohed at from that point of view much 
of the criticism against the unmoral teaching of 
Kantil^a so call^, will perhaps lose edge, as 
Kantiljamaj' bo regarded as having nnscrnpolons 
Ij pnt in as recognised instmetions, what is 
perhaps regarded as the inevitable needs of 
circumstances 

In regard to the relation between religion 
and politics Dr Ghoshal has rightly drawn 
attention to the attempted synthesis bclneeo 
the two in later Hindn political treatises It 
IS perhaps this effort at synthesis that 
prevented what seems to be the almost inevitable 
opposition between the two, and that perhaps 
IS the great merit of Hinla political organization 
DO less than social What is pointM oot as 


peculiar to the Knmandaka and Snlra Niti in the 
treatise of Dr Ghos! al, seems to be assimilable 
to the ideas of the Knral and that opens a new 
lino of investigation which for obvions reasons 
Dr Ghoshal passes oier lightly 

Tbo little boob of 27S pages before ns handles 
the whole vest problem of llindn jjolitical theories 
comprcliensively and withal in accordance with 
the accepted principlesof scientific method and, 
judged on the whole. Dr Ghoshal has achieved 
his object of presenting Hindu political theories 
as an evolntiouary process with great success 
The historical landmarks are well laid and the 
details fill^ in satisfactorily to present what 
might bo regarded as a legitimate eeqneace of 
ideas Such small delects as the book might 
show can only bo corrected when a fuller 
treatise on Hindu polity, actual and ideal, 
becomes possible, and the political ideas of an 
ago coold he checked by tl e practice prevailing 
in the particclar period concerned 

8 ICAHANGAR 
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^TRlVIKETAh , the Department of 
Rnral Beconstrnction of 5 isva Bhawati 
has been working jnst 18 months 
'^'e may now say that the Inslitation has 
got into its stride and is well on the way to 
finding farther solntions towards a happier 
cotmtryside It has been testing these long 
enongh to prove that the principles held betora 
it and applied here are right. And though 
with time and farther practice these will be 
applied with greater skill and better adjustment, 
we are now more than ever convinced that its 
ideals are worthy, are sorely needed, and that 
the main lines of its work are nghtly oriented 
3Ir Elmhirst’s lectores* have made known 
to a few the work being done, under bis fine 
leadership in the endeavour to realise the ideals 
to which the Poet Tagore has long pointed the 
way • 

Till now, however, those here hesitated to 
appeal for the funds and gifts in kind now 
urgently needed to establish the work firmly and 

• “Robbery of the Soil and Rural Recemstrue 
lion” 


to carry it on It was nghtly held that results 
would be the best appeal These are now 
appearing and la such number as to give 
strength to the pressing request for money that 
we are now forced to make Let ns see, then, 
bow far the resnlts realise and justify the “Aims 
and Objects drawn np a year and a half ago 
The reader is requested to see Pro.*pefl«» lina 
RAoroti Department of Agrirulture and Tillage 
EeemoB tet pp. t and 2 

First lave we friends among men of good 
will in the villages ? Do they trust the men 
they know in our group ^ "ies, for they prove 
it themsehcB by coming to Snnikelan, not for 
chanty, but for counsel and advice, and then by 
carvying it out and succeeding too First in what 
IS perhaps the most difilcult and intimate 
question that of local squabbles and faction 
fights which, it whipped up by unprincipled 
lawyers touts soon swell not only ruining losers 
and almost the ‘ Winners too but cause fends 
like running sores m the body spiritual and 
economic of the community i me work has 
been done in healing old fends, averting fresh 
o jd now in strengthening the will for 
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peace oi tl.e a.llage elders, and slarlu.s porks l.op over, gets so hard 

wlucli test.ij to a now solidarity rorinstnnca rams that tlie labour required to di rSnedv WM 
the road past one village IS being re mode by Its largely absorbed the profit J 

mlmbitants, about a mile o! avliich has already >" "" '''1 ble 

been fimsbed lor such work, ns Also for the pathered while the ground is still 

lines they impose on thenisehes for breach of But this was a matter of experience, t lo sor 

villat'e peace, there is no individual profit nor experiment the cultivator Inmsoll cannot ^ 
pa\ , "but common good to moke, though needing tho 

It will be seen how such trust bring mutual just because he is on the verge of subsist 
affection and friendship If an order bo possible. It is because such expeiittients need to he 
next to spiritual health comes bodily, and here for him that financial help for the Departme 
the work of the dispensary has been invaluable, is absolutely necessary for these first years 
attending directly to more than six thousand Thornless cactus is being grown, an 
patients, and spreading a knowledge of hygieno Australian impe is pioving a highly success u^ 
and child welfare Yet does this mean only fodder crop, germinating bettor and maturing 
bodily health'' 'Ihe spiritual teachers have twice as fast ns jowar (Only yesterday cu t 
ever healed the sick And as callousness to vators from a distance stopped us to point across 
sickness and pain inevitably sets in where the fields and ask us its namo ) This crop 
there is ignorance of how to remedy and to be tried in tho beginning of the rams and wool 
prevent them, so care and love grow too when be off the fields before nco transplantation 
simple skill of heahngvis spread among villi^e begins In this way a plentiful fodder supply 
wives and mothers could bo grown for cattle . 

Besides tins the gam to sheer “economic Breeding experiments are being continuefl 


efficiency of health will he seen at a glance 
When the mothers — housewives, or the bread 
winners, helpless through sickness, are cured, 
hunger and rum are averted , aud the happiness 
when a sick child is made well agatu is the oldest 


from beginnings made in the small dairy ftrm 
at Santimkotan Local cows, yielding only 
two to four ponnds of milk, when crossed with 
Mnltaui bulls have offspring giving fro® 
twelve to twenty ponnds Our acting Director 


story in the world But their poverty, canse has put his twelve years’ experience of the 
and effect of disease, forbids payment bj the district to good use, and villagers come from 
villagerstheaiseUes and so for long this must he twenty miles to have their cows bred 
“Chantable’ A Medical Student m holidays increi^cd stock the work could be groatljT 


holidays 

would find this an all round experience, and a 
voluntary lady worker could find no higher 
vocation It may be imagined, hut should really 
ho seen, how the trust won by the healers of the 
wounds of the village, and of ihe villagers 
brings mutual affection and lasting friendship 
* Td assist the v illagers and cultivators in 
solving their most pressing problcnis ’ ne have 
first to solve them ourselves, by living a com 
ninnity life together and running our concerns 
efficvently and well We can at least say this is 
our honest endeavour, -with heart, hand and 
head Perhaps a guest from abroad may be 
allowed to say more, — that ho has never known 
a warmer v\elcome, nor lived in a group more 
nnitctl in ideals and work than this And on 
tho other hand solid work is being done on tho 
farm in developing a new working plan for 
season and year io a stranger from Lurope it 
is astonishing, not so much to see a lack of 
technical skill among the mass of cnUivatora, 
as to find that thej liavo no first rate example 
of op to date farming m tl eir district to follow 
In fact up to dato methods have to bo worked 
onl, and their success tried nnd proved for the 
district itself To take a simple example, it was 
seen timl groundnuts would Iw on oxcellent 
nrotoin too«i nnd should grow _well They did. 


advanced, while the milk for the children of 
Santiniketan would be an inestimable boon 

lor poultry improvement Leghorns and 
Rhode Island Reds are being crossed with 
deshi fowl, and stock being raised byincobatiop 
Before very long an export trade tliiough co 
operative sale may be built up among the 
Mshoinedans, Santals and the poorest Hindus 
One rule IS being stuck to, of never giving 
advice without local experience to back it up 
There is no Government nor any other 
experimentation for this, as for so many 
districts, though at short distances conditions 
\niy strikingly In ways like these the ‘problems 
of the field are steadily being solved on the 
expcriioental farm 

Along with them 'the problems of the 
viUago’ are being taken to the class room, and 
studied m co operation with Santiniketan 
itself Methods of “Regional and Village Survey 
are being applied The knowledge we need 
here can only bo won* by patient research'" 
by observation iiTtho villages and countryside 
STQtlietised in the study Moreover we belioi'® 
that the results, i! carried to tho point of 
publication, will bo of real v aluo to co workers 
in other regions, ns they are to those v\ ho follow 
here iconomic surveys, such ns l)r Maims 


’ tl e crop was successful Tho ground here, “Land nnd Ulwur in a PcSarViUago’ , thoHR*' 
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far loo fftw, are Mivaluable Yet even Uiesa 
point to the need ot farther soeiologienl and 
interpretative sarvej, »s vrhv not ‘Life and 
Labour m a Bengal Village'* — a ta«V which 
haa hardlj been attempted, and demands not less 
insight, sjmpath}’ and patient worh Ihosc 
whose special study in the Visva hharati la of 
a more scliolarly and historic nature feel »l the 
complement to their on n, and fundamental for 
research into the value and reality of Indian 
civilisation. 

dVe coire next to the e^orts to “carry 
knowledge awl expenenee to the villager* , ai^ 
“to work out an edacation in the villages based 
on the Doy Scoot ideal,” and hero the results 
are mo<t enconniging hor sanitation and 
health Miss Green and other ladies visit the 
homes ol three villages, helping and leaching 
the women there, and also bringing news of the 
outside world and fresh hopes with them 
Quinine distribntioa is carried out by Boy 
Scouts The little school begun bj Miss Oreen 
IS altroctiDg the younger chillren ol tbe tUlf, 
and girls from Enrol village, to the namiwrof 
frfteen or more 2<ot only the three lU aud 
easy Foglish are learnt, hot sewing too, and 
some very pretty and osefol work has >>ecn duin. 
by these nappy yoangslera And in the villages 
too teaching of simple sewing has already 
helped many housewives aud it has given 

?,nite a number of poor widows a means of 
ivelihood and the satisfaction of a craft 
Forbidden tolaboaroutdooratfaey are condemned 
as an Indian said, “to starve behind tlieir 
doors' This outlet is bvaishmg poverty and 
melancholy together Might not Inly worker* 
find a task well worth doing lu extending tins 
work for their sisters f 

^ext to the first essential of bosbandr), 
village crafts are in argent need of restoration 
Kow science is serving the craftsmen as 
formerly the capitalist alone, and even without 
aaeliinexy they con again set their looms agoiog 
their tan pits in use, and their foiges sgloni 
Whole castes can bo set at work, and as tbeir 
skill advances, their social worth and status 
will rise together Not only they bnl the 
coUivatots too will gam lor Vliey may 
diminish the buying and selling outside (he 
villages with alt tho cost of transport and 
loss to mildSenien This means having (heir 
own cotton, wool, skins and ra r matcnals 
nsel, and repaying largely by shares oCgraxa, 
as in every village of old 

To begin this restoration of crafts, w« have 
two working weavera, a goal l>arry maker, 
and a Mora maker Till now we Lavo also ba.1 a 
weaving expert to teadi our own regnlxr 
slodents, to tram Iwys and men comm" m from 
tie vimgea of tho district and even fortler 
away, to organise the weavers ot the nevgbboav 


lusod in securing belter looms and for joint 
purchase and sale, and if jMssiblo to set n 
standard of art and skill ly his own work 
Mlien fund* allow, a yarn bank must bo 
started Xow while tho working weavers 
earn their living, organisation anl teaching 
requires extra time for which there can he little 
return, and for which an expert is really neefled 

Tanning i* to begin so as to occupy tho 
Mooebis of the region, whose perquisite of 
bides IS of little use to them since they sell 
them nntanned at next to nothing A capable 
student has bicn promised n six mouths’ 
s‘*liolvriihip to complete the year’s training 
keedctl, on conlilion of giving at lea^t two 
ycirs to set the work agoing here Tho 
purely artistic side of village crafts has 
natnrally found its way to Sauliniketan, where 
artist and villager combuic to do bevutifnl work 
in simple carving Iicqncr and toys, and thus 
band on a living tradition to the children who 
join in these plays, and often create lovely 
thiogs of ihcir owo 

It IS hoped that a svic room may be opened 
in Calcutta so tl>at frisuds may see all such 
work 

One of the most luteiesting an! somewhat 
untoresecn developments ol Snmketvn has been 
the new nay m which its experience and aims 
are being currud to the villagers Its atudonts, 
in gathering the village hoys for ganlsuing and 
scouting are thes leaching their mors ecu 
scrvative elders not by precept but by example 
In other words youth is carrying to yonth 
newer skill and newer idcvls Thus while tha 
vilUger* eonid not he persuaded to form n Eire 
brigade in spile of the constant dnugers and 
disaster* in the hot weather they followed tho 
example of the small scouts trained by a student 
III the plots lieiDg worked by scout troops of 
hve villages led by students who have now- 
had tbeir hrst years trainiogaud are competent 
tliemsclves three vegetables new to tho district 
an) being lutroiluced, Theso are tho ground 
nut cow pea and lady s finger, and the young 
scouts are full of interest to see tho new crops 
growing Aud it will bo noted tliat theso supply 
juvt U>e protein and vitamiiies for lack of xv Men 
the Indian peasant falls short of manly vigour 
aud sound health 

Again the night schools I ave increased m 
ofhciency by intimate cooperation with the 
ecboot masters, as the ‘reports' show, eyer sinco 
tbeir tcacbing was related to life and service 
for tho boys own homes and ‘for their nci"h* 
boors oa for themselves’ In tho villages the scout 
troops ace now helping to drain tlio mosquito 
pools anl havo scoured drinking tanks To 
have heani tlie boys up to the middle 
in » iter, cutting weeds, siugmg lines from 
one ot * « chasa songs Would glv’’ 
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any heart' And Nanda Lai Bose, wlio 
mlnessed it, lyas del.Blilod by Hie sheer bcanty 
of tlieir rythmic rao\ement,— too rare a sight 
emce country labour became a monotonous 
round of individualised toil, but ready in the 
heart of boyhood to spring out again And as 
the ‘scouts’ tahe their part in service they are 
practisin'’ already “mutual aid and common 
endeavour’ — the life spring of “citizenship and 
public duty” , , , . 

The first step in restoring country life must 
be to help the peasant to raise plenty of the 
right food for his family and himself, to find snf 
ficient clothing and build a good home for them — 
surely modest demands, but all of them nnfol 


tho stmlents from observation outside, applied 
within For instance the care of their own 
animals and garden plots, their cure in disease, 
and their breeding are foundations for biology , 
so too the 8c\rch in tanks needed for an econo 
mically run anti malaria campaign This may 
le^ op to that real pleasure in bird or flower 
watching for its own sake which, when the 
countryman shares it with poet and artist, 
li<rhtons his burden and is abiding source of joy 
° In free hours tho students are often guided 
to the heritage of books and songs A “llasque 
performed by them symbolised tho spin^ai 
purpose of their work In these ways wy 
sirelymodest an o. ....n. ha.o Ihe chance of «lf <lev»lopi»enl w^ 

filled today Money liowcTcc ,s needed Ion, (or and gnidance loivacd the l.fo o( the ep.nl wdbont 

rent and eslras, and here onr co operative eon which ‘ratal reeonslrnclion will fall to ground 


cern is already a saving to them Ihere all can 
come, from the staff with monthly requisitions, 
to the poorest folk whoso pice have to be fairly 
distributed over a little salt, chillies oil and 



“Scouts cleaning a drinking Tank— The 
Pir Fnkur 

-jpo Tho next step, when fnnds are fortbcom 
i,,(, must be to start co operative banks, 
f m'lulod on tho mutual trust so sorely shaken but 
liikil'g again since Srimketan b^an its work 
' l)nl space allow, more instances could bo 
I j ^0 nhow how the spirit of sincere service 
B \ ,],ccrtul sacrifice has been growing among 
*\"I T tvii'i stndcnts, called forth by active 
'"''' wadeship with their harassed ueighbonis in 
IlliiifuM ” And through all round competence 
' 1 iiv tho trust they win from a score of 
''nlum students gam in self 

iliey need the fear of the ‘Ivam* 
iJamocles, less as they see an 
tSftX ^nd real opportunity for all tho 

lid skill they canga- 
building their 
t rearing hens. 


gam They have 
cottages, grow 
■g their 


‘ ^^jijphcs and in farm labour too 
praipo! •ewnee 


which 

“Except the Lord build the house they labour 
in vain that build it” And in our meetings, 
without distinction of casto and creed we 
endeavour to recall together the Unity without 
which we cannot hope to build and plant 
endnnngly 

Tet the building and planting have to be 
done Bricks end mortar liave to be 
and the seed of experimeut sown ( tnoogh at 
times iCfaila or it would not be experiment ) 
We make this appeal for the funds urgently 
needed to ‘carry on just because, as we have 
tried to show, that sacrifice will be justified 

The mutual aid between all other branches 
of Sautiniketen and Snniketan is becoming still 
closer The elder boys from its school are 
taking classes in carpentry and soon may join 
m dairying and poultry rearing Boys, and older 
students too, are working in their own plots 
in free time, advised by teachers of Snoiketan 
and the boys help maufully in the gardening 
at two villages near by Santiniketan staff also 
share the village work, not only in enquiry 
and research, but humanly The Music teacher 
IS to form a village choir to revive the folk 
songs and teach the manly labour songs of our 
Gnrndev Other professors are to tell stones 
from the puranas as well as from more recent 
wisdoms and have royally entertained villagers 
at klelas and “Bailies ' held there 

Without the Mother School of Sdiitinikelau, 
“Srimketan ’ would never have been Its 
nearness is its first asset, socially, culturally 
and epintually, through the inspiration of the 
founder And Snniketan, by re linking the 
children of the school, and tho artists, singers 
and scholars of the culture institution, with 
the villagers is already returning its debt So 
that its curtailment from lack of funds— still 
moTO its ending — would not only be a loss in 
it»lf but a loss, now and m tho future, to Santi 
integral group, one in purpose and 


by ideal* 
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EEYIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 

[ Jootj ii» {he following langjuige* viU he noticed A‘‘3a.mese, Bengali, English, Gujarali, 
Hindi, Kanarese, Malayalan, Slaralki, Hejxth, Oiaga, Punjahi, Stndhi, Tamil, Telugu and 
Urdu Neaspapers, pencdicals, sthool a»d eolkge lexl-hooks and iheir annotations, pamphlets 
and leaflets, reprints of magazine articles, addresses, etc , will not be noticed The receipt of 
bools recened for renew vtU not be ailnouledged, nor anij queries relating thereto ansicered 
The reeieie of aivj book ta nol guaranteed Bo<A» wioufd be »ewt fo oitr tflice, nddressed to the 
Asmme^e Beneicer, the Hindi Henetrer, the Bengali ^ecjeaer, etc , according to the language of 
the boohs No entmsm of booh revtetes and notices mil be published — Editor, 3/ i? ] 


E^'GL1SH 

IICERAilHV l\t> VtNkiTlSWAMl OR FOLIiTAlXs 
FROM I'toiA By if Ji re«lafoti«nn», wilb o 
prefatory note by the Jlet J C Knight Anstey 
rsie+2d0 leith 4 piefnres (iIailns,S P C K ) 
I9S3 

Mr is a diligeut stadent of 

tbe folk lore of Soath India, and tiis first eon 
tribvtions on the aabjeel appeared in the Indian 
^nli^Mary na'oy jears ago Sinee then ha has 
pnhlished each legends and tales la hook form, 
>Tith the titles of The Story tf DobhU ( 1912) aod 
iHfeeninaA onif Aoyoyo ( IvlS ) Bataetraoge 
fatality has doggM his litersry prodaetioos 
nearly all the pnated copies of these tn-o books 
as eecU as of his fathers life (reeieired by os 
ID lebnary ba>a been soccessively des 

troyed, by fire, flood or other mischance Bat Ur 
Venkataswami 8 persistence is nocoaqaerable 
He has brought ont the present collection of 
lot folktales in a beaatifoUy panted and bound 
solnme, enriched with notes, a glossary of orient 
at terms and a careful index The stones am 
clsssifled Bccotdiog to their subject matter luto 
“saperaatural, ’ •‘adsenturo and tomance, 
“droll “caste eccenlncilies,” “professional 
character illustrations,* “about gods and god 
desses, ‘about Europeans,’ ‘ benst fables’ and 
“ancient cosmo^phy ’ They will delight the 
general reader and aLso throw light on 
the ' back of the people s mind” in ^dlhem 

Professed students of folk lore would base 
been greatly helped if the author had been at 
pains to point ont to what locality and among 
what caste or profession each story is confined 
and tried to trace its origin ami travels It is 
essential to get, if possible, the ortj,inal pre 
Arjan and abongiual form of a> folk lore, and 
not the modern version as spoilt by Saoskntists 
and Hindus to give it a “pure orthodox” colour 
lug Sir Herbert Risley in a circular is«ned for 


the Indian Ethnological Society explained the 
importance of getting back to the very fountain 
bead of onr amient traditions and castoms, and 
rejecting their modern “civilised * versions, — 
which am atterly ageless for purposes of scienti 
6e study Mr ^’'eakataswaim ought to be alive 
to this side of the snhject 

To tbe general reader, for nbom the book is 
intended. South Indian folk lore, with its quaint 
liomour, should delicioas Beaders of Major 
Bevans Thirtyyne I ears m Infia (2 >ols ) and 
of Oooroo Aoort/s know v»hat a rich vein of wit 
and wisdom in primitive simplicity is still 
afforded by the south to those who have eyes 
and ears tor it >or the general reader, one or 
two of Mr Veskataswami 8 tales are of dubious 
taste, as they reflect the mediRval way of look 
Mig at these matters 

JalCNATB SABhAK 

TOoiC Saohvv hiltlnl by the Vtlar lojri 
Publtthed by Ike Arya Ptibluhing Ilonte, CoUen 
bireet ilarkel, Calcutta Pp 63 Price 10 as 

A practical guide to hoga propounded by 
Sn Aurobindo Ghosh He starts with the Mill 
and finishes with the Body . 

Relicion avp Mooesn I\bia By Saltth 
CkaidraItoy,iI A (IjvnJon), header in Phxto 
lapky, Dorra I nircrjify Pnhbfhrd h’i -Uidosh 
Dhar, Amlosh Library 3J 1 Cotleye Street, Lalctitia 
Pp XWX 1+363 Brice Its SSO 

Tbe book contains an Introduction by Sir 
^arayan Chandavarakar and ten chapters 
anderthe following headings — (i)Religion and 
Modern Civilisation, ( ii ) Religion and bation 
bnilting, (ill) Religion and the IVocld, (iv) 
Religion and Social Life, ( v) Spiritual Life and 
Its Realisation, (vi) Colture of the Soul, (vn) 
Ilishis and ^Togis of Modern India, (viii) Pros 
pects of Universal Theism in India, (ix ) India 
and the Christian Mission { i > Religion and 

111 V A o 
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llio nntlior liivs raised tlio question — 
form of religion s\iU surM\o llie slres*i nnl 
pressure of competition iLtaten lli mglils nn 1 
ideas, pnictiCLS and institutn. iii in the modern 
norld i 

His aiisncr is — ' It is the religion vilnch ran 
ally itself with morality ait si nci, philosophy 
— tlio religion will h las a (.li.ur Msionoftlie 
fiitiiro dcstiin I f mm m tlio light of the past 
liistorj of liiso\iluti II "huh will help mniTin 
understanding the has of the dcxclopmint of 
human soiiety and in gaining mastery o\tr the 
conditions of Ins Ilk and gisutli the religion 
wliieh has a dcLp insight int the hpintunl 
worldaul a (oniprchtnaixe grasp of the whole 
reality the r..li„ion whuh cmlrar.s in its 
Bimpathy all the rapes of mankind and all 
the di.partnii.nls) of human lift and attuity, 
tto body anl the si ul the fainih and 
Iho society —the ixiligum whuh aims at 
nothing less than the re ilisatmii of the dixino 
a\ill and the cstahlislinunl of the kingdom nf 
heaven on earth— the rtlvuni which is thanicUr 
isod by uiuxcrsalily catholiciU bonality and 
spirituality This is the rcligi >ii that is going 
to suraive Tie existing religions must all 
nndergo greater or loss trinsform ition licforo 
tley can become organaully related to tins 
world religion Hut sooner or later tho trsns 
formation most come I* dlJl 

Tins 18 tho ileal svliich is dokiidcil an I ct 
pounded in tins hook \\e consider his xicws 
to be very sound and Ins exposition excellent 
The book 18 recotnmeudcd to our countrymen 
MAtiiscnMkiirv Giiosii 


On The Sanc Dim Bj K & KnWun 
mani, M A, B L ( OaneA, ^ Co, 3/o Ini, Ac 
1 8 ) 

The writing of ‘ prose poetry is a seductive 
operakon full of dangers Qnamtness of phrase 
and aftectation of thought and sentiment aro npt 
to be inistal en for the highest achievements of 
poetry and in Uie end one may get up from tho 
reading of the book without either tho rapturous 
enyoyment of poetry or the intellectual cdifica 
tion of prose We are afraid that OntbcStul 
I) («e IS perilously ne vr such dangers 1 he book 
contains dreamy, pliilosoplueal reflections on man 
society and nature some of which are uudouW 
edly soothing to the spirit, but most of winch 
have been given expression to, ,n happier phrase 
many times before in the history of the world s 
literature 0 Industrialism i encs tlie writer, 
what a life less throb is yours The pulse tl at 
IX meant to feed the heart lets out tie blood 
You 1 dvc set man on tl e treadmill and he goes 
^und and round footsore and palsied Wh^a 
waste of Ud ^ivon eneigy But has not Rus 
km said this a number of times m bettor langn 


ngc ? And similnrly nliont other obsorvatioili 
contained in tlio fwok Tlioro n however no 
denying tbo fnct Unit the voliimo has got cle 
gniico of expression nnd can pass for a l>ook of 
value, if one is anxious to eetk support for it 
from llio well known cpigmm of Pope — 

True wit IS Mature to advantage dress'd, 
^Vlmt oft was iliouglit — 
lliongh it IS rallicr difbciilt fn this case even to 
adopt tbo concluding wonls . “but iit’cr bo well* 
expressed ' 

Mr lviiiii:Ncr> is Anrtiiv Uj Sicam 
Srtfyi</ri Irtnihlel /lomllr Ilnihl’J Hr A 
ly r, \f A ( I'll} Iithetl fy Ihf 'I ronslalor, 
\ali iiat fo/A j , iricAiJi j‘"I}j I'rici iV f ) 

It IS significant of tbo now order of things in 
India that there should bo a book like this pab 
lishcil in the rountri — a translatioii by a South 
Indian into 1 nglisli from Hindi of a l>ook of 
ininressions of travels in America written by an 
Indian Sanyasm The book is very apprccmli'C 
of tho superior organisation and life of the 
Americans and sboatd servo ns an tyo opener to 
Indians 


APiLivBor SiuiAJ JfyA A Doraiiieimi 
lynjm { )■ ierijnian'$ Vnfs, H ! Ims ) 

A pamphlet ill tbo good cause of tlio ekvation 
of the depressed classes, consisting of etoric* 
pleading for the softening of tho prejucliea 
against them 


P SEsuApn 

IitkK VTION tv Isiiv Ji,D a Harnf, Tjale 
IstutoHi /«#;K-e/or (7( ijcrni if Imgalum Oj/erd 
Unufrn/g I'rcH 100 J'nce L*. 2 

Ibis book briolly describes the progress of 
Irrigation m India and will provo an interest 
•••S J^fvdiiig Tho practice of Irrigation dates 
contancs before tho commencemcDt 
of tlio Christian era and tho autlior has success 
fully described its gradual developments into 
sucli a big schome liko tho Sukkur Barrage 
project recently sanctioned m Sind 

A map of India showing tho positions of tho 
important irrigation canals and sketch plans of 
big m-vsoury works would l.ave been very 


INDLbHEKUAI BnATTACUAETA. 

Prfpaevtion of Anti iiiNpEiiPEbT Seri-si 
AMKAL b OP irontllATE SlsCEI TI fllLITY AS VlBlS 
BopicErs Part J Buipaloes By Me^srf 
root ant Boyle Bullehn ho 120 Anrtndtvral 
ii>^»earch luslUute, Pusa Brice os 12 GonnX 
^t*Ir,HUngllnss, Calcutta 

One of tho dangerous diseases to which 
muiious of cattle siiccunib annually in India is 
erpeat, and Government is not unaware of 
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iho ncces^itj of miVin/ nfe<iaald prormoo^fjr 

tbe prejnnlion uml iJutnlmtion of #«li nnJor. 
pest «entra Yet, nnfortoftalel/ »« tiaxe onlp 
one Uboratoi7 in ifokte^war iiml it eanoot xneil 
the iletnanJs Uiiit come from vanuns parts of tho 
connlry The antlon of t! e linlletin admit 
tUdt ‘tho esUlIisfimeat of a eecoiul Wborttlory 
IS essential to saft'gnanl the fatcrc serum supplp 
R^tnst possible continjeneieH". 

>’oir, the problem of prepann:» semm depcmls 
on the supplp of rattle, specially those of rela- 
tively low ins<n.ptibtlity. In the senes ol inresli 
cations attempts havo been mafle to prepare se- 
nim of a sofEciently bit;!* potency by nsin» \irns 
from animals urhicii arc not hi^lily snseeptible 
to tho disease After cspcnmentinK with 1 U 
cattle, anil testing the average potency of the 
bresss prepares], tho authors coiicladc that **a 
potent anti rinderpest serum can Isj prepaml 
from viroi.prodnrers which Lave only a mode 
rale sosceplibilily to the disease" It this is so, 
then one of the chief olistaclcs to tho establish 
mont of a second laboratory has boon cumtoont 
e<l, BTkl we trust that tho Governnent of Imlia 
will not lose time in utilizin'* the licnints of 
foeh an important A*cnreti inxestigation as 
recorded here in this bulletin for tho protection 
of ryot's cattle 

JiantsTift-WAvn Gavciir 

Br**c*LCocvci( Avo it-* Worx ( IWl 2 f ) tij 
Ajo'j C. Dull, J} A (Ojrun], liirnl-lAtir it I • 
Ptitluhtil l>j jfessers /.’ r it, Urn ) t,. Cf 

Psad m Sfreef, Cofcuiia pp IJfi rnce as 8 (IMJ) 

In this fiooklct the author, a sitting member 
of the Bengal Legislative Council, has ezpressoi 
his views on some of the current topics of tho 
day,c y iailuro of Dyarchy, Commoonl Iteprc 
seatation, Uoivenity LcgiiUtions, etc Sutnma 
nes of discassioBs of tho Bengal Council ( I'htl 
23 ) have also been briefly given in this book 
The chapter on the'h'eed of a Kattonal Tarty 
well repays perusal Although this booklet is 
mainly inteoded for ti's constitoency, jet the 
author has spared no pains to make it useful 
to the general public also 

PBAniiAT SaaiAt. 

BENGALI. 

Bvcdoiia Bhauat Uj SamiXiimar J}o^ Pub- 
luTifl by Jyilmnilranrtth Uiry, It A , 16 hhaptut 
(Itaran De htrffl, Cnleiitla Price hi 2 (7325) 

The author has attempted in this book to 
popularize in Bengali tho results of tho lahonrs 
of scholars both Indian and non Indian to re* 
construct the history of the social, religious, 
edocalioaal, arvl cultural progress of Indus 
during tho BaddhistiC period Sarat Baba's 
labours m this line of wnting popular histones 


are well krown to the lk>ngali nadiiig public 
anlthie Uiok will fulfil the etpevtatioiu that 

may bo raise*! of hnn Tie materials eompilol 
fetiM If « pigcs of Ithys Davids, Vinrciil Stnitb, 
Ilavelland other wellkoiwn authorities have 
lieen amviignl under the follou ing clmptcrs — 

. (1) llmllha and the nuldhist Kripture*. 
(2) Hflllhaonl -‘angha, ( t) Bo Idhisli,* Canonv 
ami the Constitution of fsangha, (I) Itullhintic 
Sauglm and tho Comnon I’eoplt, (3) Iho Hise 
ami the Spread of BuiIJi isiii, ((,) Buddhist Ulil- 
vcrsities, (") Astronomy and MeJicin(, (**) 
lindiha and (Ic Buddhist Jataka>, ('>j Tho 
Fconomic an I Social Comlitnn, (lOj Bullhist 
Art. (lit The Degradation of Ba Mhwm 

To enhance (I 0 usefulness of the lionk there 
are some T* illnstratu ns The get up also is 
satisfactory But the pnsiling hns Uen ruther 
careless and there is no list of iIlDstrntiORS given 
intleUxik A full lodes at tho end would have 
Oil led to its value ns a Uiok of rtference 

KitfAl OllOtC 


HINDI 


A'Saua iiiAiiMi Ai 1 Vomjil'l on/ fiii. 
ImA I Ij \i oiM If rtsiror AAor<* nf the 
** i//iy<-oA urini. *•«/ ii-niiifi J'l 5r3 + rii Pnre 
as lOSI 


This collection i>f songs and lynes from tho 
'‘*ansknt llindu-tani, liujnti, Jlamtbi, Itengali 
ami Inglisii langiiugvs is roiant fur ncitation 
in thv 'int}ugr»)iSsiKin Ihough tho •icript is 
dvvanagn eveept in thv case of tho Fnglish 
puces tho original language is retained 
the cvilkotion is of inter provincial interest 
I hero are two special features of tho work— 

(1) in tho ptafaro the cumpilcr classifies tho 
Indian 'rSgaa acrurding t«> tie various periods 
of the liny in n hicli tliey aro to he sung, and 

(2) national rungs and anthems arc given from 
*oino of the languages mentioned aliovc Tho 
two indczca—ono of ililhcult Hindi words and 
tho other ol the first lines— are useful 


Gita siit llj Alni6rtfm l!a Ihiiknibnn Pul. 
Itihnl by llm /uyoi/*T Bi-m, IIiroiM Pp Jfl 
PXn’ Ariel- air J 

Tbe main teachings of the Gita are given in 
a nutshell in this small book within the limits of 
only 91 abkas, and these slokas are explained 
in llindi and (lUjrSti 

IfiMi Navajiva'I ka Javawiamv Ph/cl 
by Jhinbb/tH f'ffiil/ii,6y7 Xaiti^iimi trahimn 
ilanJtr, AAuinlrtla t Pp 61 Piter ni I jg2J 


\ nnous articles on tho many aided aetiiitiea 
of Mahatma Gandhi nntten by different writers, 
vt* Dwijecvdm Nath Tagore, V 3 Vatel, 
llajondra I’rasad, Seth Jamnalal Bnjaj, niid 
nro collectoil on the occasion of celeb 
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of tlie 51th hirth annnorsirj of Mahatma]! 
There are some poems also 

GprTA Sam)es Bj Dr \nlUaxir Singh 
Btilhshcd III 1) e Upper Iv ha lli t le pathtc 11 «rl#, 
Charilnirhoicl.Ddli Pp Cl Pnrt m S 1922 
Pr Singh does ft useful serMCo in presenting 
tins small booh to joung ladies, who are 
expected to bo beni-ftwl by liia sonml RtUico 
from technical standpoint Ihe stud] of this 
small booh w ill sa\ e mftnj from ea ils to which 
many young girls fall prey so easily 

Suuicn. ALR Fakir TAT nA Umca Kt Bm B>j 
Bai Sa) th Pi Pnjlitd irp a«n</j» Dtentih, I) A 
PulUs) eilly ih ili ra I audhu kanjjahga Vil htl 
pwie, «ful<Wp'i Pp 109 Prtci artuis 12 

The author of these Instoncftl romances put 
forward his own plea and plan Our lost boohs 
iQ history are like linman skeletons and so they 
are uniittractire “It is to retnoAO this defect 
in our history text books that wc liavo in 
auRurated tins series o! historical tales which 
will include 30 or 40 such stones covering Iho 
whole field of Indmu history The heroes 
and heroines being llnbatuniodans, Lrdn is 
fittingly used in conversational pieces Historical 
facts are prefixed to the stones 

XiKCM*. By PratapiKiram Sruasfdia Pvl 
Ushel bi ihe Htnh grantha Bhanlar, Deuaie* 
Cily Pp 219 Price Pe 1 S 1922 

Thirteen short stones are collected in this 
work Hr Premchand, the well known Hindi 
novelist writes ft very short introduction The 
autlor promises tone a good writer and his 
style IS chaste and simple 

Eaiies Basu 

GUJARATI 

HAUtAAXk VA ^ 

Bj Yrajlal T Kamdar Printed at the Bomhag 
line Art Printing Tl orAi, Calcutta Paver Cmer 
Pp 128 + 16 Price Be 0 12 0 (,1923) 

Himalay no Pratas he TTttaka Kbaad m 
Yatra ( ^ msn ) Bg 

Baitalreya Ballriihna Katelhar, alpreienl tn jail 
Piibheked bj the Aaijiiaii Prakaehan ilandtt, 
Ahiiedilad Clothhoutd Pp, 170 PnreBe 0120 
( 1923 ) 

hFPAc. NO pRAiAS ( Bj Karanji 

Fiirushottam Sangani PrinteX at He Gujarat 

Pnnfiny Press, lerfabad Papei roier Pv 61 

Price Be 010 (1923 ) 

AVe 1 ad only recently noticed a small book 
on the travels into the regions of the Himalayas 
It was written by Hr Sangani, and we did^not 
know at the time that his companion on that 


ardnoos pilgnmngo wns Mr Krimdar, the writer 
of the first book AVlmt wns given in a brief narra 
tivo form by Mr Sangani bus been expnndeil 
by his friend nnd ho has been sncccssfnl in 
profiacing an interesting nnd nscful guide to 
fntani travellers There oro few books lu 
Gojamti on this subject Air Kalelkar’s narra 
tivc has ft bcanty and individuality of its own, 
and interests the reader by its homely and 
personal touches It has been loft ineompleto 
as this writer hns had to go to jail ‘The 
travels III Mepal ' bring homo to the Gnjarati 
reader the conveniences nnd inconveniences of 
penctmtiiig into that iliOicult region, and 
make him familiar with tlie tmits and charac 
ters of its uihabitAnts 

Blddinc. Yonit ( ) By Pro/etf^ 

Balrantrai K Tliakare, B A Printed af ihe Tataid 
Printing Preti, Ahmedabad Paper Cel s Pp 
Price Pc I 12-0 ( 1923 ) 

The title is symbolical of the contents of 
the book, which is intended to present 
a picture of the bucldinjf youth (mostly 
male ) of the present tinfc It is called a social 
play The author clams that it will falfil tno 
functions it can be read in tho closet and 
played on the stage AVe think li is mere suited 
lorthe former purpose, with its long sermons on 
the question of animal and vegetarian food, and 
rather a novel feature for any work meant for 
the stage, simultaneous dialogues going on 
between two different pairs of tho dranwd** 
pcrconnc , it would bo a feat indeed if the audi 
ence can follow either In a ptcdominantly 
Hiodu play, excepting in a case or two, the 
marking oC of the time of different scenes is regu 
Iftted by Parsi holidays Though there is a 
common thread running loosely through the 
book The scenes are disjointed The language 
qul mlo the muntk ot ladiaa w very 

homely , and hence not elegant The whole out 
lam is distinguished by a sort of originality 
and uonsualness, peculiar to the author Fancy 
Ibe opening pages o£ a drama showing 
genealomcal tree, (perhaps due to force of habit 
in a professor of history) and the closing pages 
also showing such a tree The characters are 
identified generally by their initials, the ante 
cedents of some of them, e g , the Goanese woman 
Mary have been unnecessarily given (she and 
her ‘unsavoury antecedents could well have 
been omitted ) The scenes, though familiar, are 
made to put on an artificial garb The object 
19 -no doubt commendable, bat Prof Thakore 
could have turned out much better work, in any 
of his other familiar themes than this drama 
writing experiment 


K M J 



UnVIEWS AND XOIICFS OF ROOKS 




TAMIL 

Tub CoopLiutiTE Mo\ement E\ctji\D Jtg 
l'<?»l(i?annna Jjpr, Tamil Piinifil, Twrn High 
Sificxi, Kttmhakcniant. Pp iiii +67 Price 8 

This IS an adaptation and not oven a free 
translation of ‘Oar Storj’ of tie Manehesler 
Cooperative Union It is neither illnstmted 
nor IS its get up even halt as neat ns the 
original The anther deserves all the Enmoonr 
warmest appreciations for his Incid style and 
onr best thanks for this his pioneer attempt 
in a noble held and his poems on cooperative 
subjects 1 he a ork is in short n ortli the caretnl 
perusal of all ardent vrorVers for the economic 
progress of the conntr} 

Till T*«ii Ati RvrtT ITS MysTIC Aspict (In 
Fnglish) lijPI llnnMa Katlcr, B L 31 C I , 
Siiperinim ling Euginerr, P U* P, Itoftnir, 
Puhlukcrl bj jinsn SB Sibfipnthy <tut Co 193, 
3Ioiinl Eoauihlrai Pp ir+6i 

This is an hrigmal coutributioa of tlio learned 
author to Tamil philosophy Uts able 
erpositioiis of the perfect system in the forma 
lion of the Tamil langusce, and pbilo«ophy. 
being the very marroa of Tamil Grammar 
ami Language, deserre the perusal of all philoso 
phera and linguists His praise of Tholkappiam 
on its possession of a chapter— a big chapter for 
the matter of that— on objects and objecltrea is 
surprisingly very modest 

There is no doubt that this Fngiceer scholar 
IS original when he esplaios to the wondering 
world hoa the transformation of certain Tamil 
letters pnxlnce strange coincidence with the 
Himln Mystics while the Alpbalict of do other 
Isugnage is capable of that but all the same we 
have to confess that he too has not been able to 
free himself tnim the shackles of the confona iiog 
literature on the Franava ilantra He seems 
to have forgotten for the moment that it is a 
Tamil Tantnc Slanlra which he profusely quotes 
from the Tamil literature that mistakenly speaks 
of it as Sanskntistic { Vedic ) The shapeof the 
IVIantra as given in the Slundaka bm other 
Upanisl ails correspond to t1 e Tamil alphabet 
alone The Mantra is a combination of W and 
W and not of a: 9 and This is not only id 
consonance with Tamil Grammar but also 
with Fhonetiis. The Tamilian custom of 
lieginning any writing with Tamil W the 
■\ mayagar ( i*rana>ra duitv \ Sail also ronCrms 
this new 

SfiPnATiN 

TELUGU 

Vl<a*SI AUAS Kospvlv Mivtiapc Vella* 
tNiafeli FijiJMaoiMnm, B I Pner ai 8 3fan 

juratii rrr«, LJl rrr 

G«--5 


This IS a ballad written in popular Telugn 
and the living form of spoken Itlngn is em- 
ployed instead of the artificial, conventional, 
unmmvlvar, inert and formal language known ns 
‘Titerary Telngn ” Freed from the trammels of 
Pundits conventions and the shackles of stag- 
nant formalism. Ins style reaches a fascinating 
boanty and he speaks so charmingly of the 
loni) agncultorists, the Iinmhlo weavers and 
the toddy drawers and their occupations with 
such real understanding of their life, that the 
book really captivates the minds of all readers, 
young and ol 1, educated and uneducated and the 
rustic villagers as well as tho civilised cityfolk 
In avldition to an attractive strle, the author 
has selected the non cooperation movement as his 
theme and praises unstintedly all the good 
featnres of Mr Gandhis cult He leaves to the 
reader the arduous task of inferring all lessons 
from his hypothetical description of the revolu- 
tionary movement m the kingdom of Parnaman 
gala 

The author bas to bo congratulated on his 
selecting a popular subject and rendering it in a 
popular style H only some of the classical 
stones of Dbaiata Itihassm are vrntten in 
such popular style it will eiialile the Andhm 

i ’ouths to obtain complete mastery of their 
angnage and literature 

1 wish be will continue writing in this 
strain and pnve himself to be the worthy 
dvaciple of hvs worthy masltr— Rao Saheb 
G V RADamurli Fantulu to whom he dedicates 
this book 

B lUUACHASIlKA BaO, 

MARATHI 

SlNoruVATIl By Vr Rri<-Anau Jfari p,k- 
th$t / iyhahapHr, Bclginm Pnntel nt the T tjnya 
Prrjs, Pumi pKblifbe I by //if ant/ior Pn 121 
Pnee Pc ; 

This IS a musical play — a sangeeta drama— m 
five acts dealing with the limes of Sri Shivaji 
^laharaJ 

The author is familiar to the 3Iarathi public 
as the writer of a number of social and histon 
cal piose dramas as well as musical plays In 
this drama his object, as le expressly says, is 
to depict the sweet and loving relations bet 
ween the founder of the Marbaita Empire 
and bis Guru Snnhrmath is not an ima 
ginaiy place, — but a real .Wiraiaa situated in 
the pictucesque valley on the road from Poona to 
Sataia The author says that even to-day the 
place IS so charming that it may be called a 
veritable heaven on earth It is here that Sri 
ShiTwji Slahamj was b!e<ccd with a persona] 
interview with his spinlual preceptor 

The play has Iwen written with a high aim 
VII , that of inspinog love for one’s ronutry and 
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religion It acliiovt's tl is niDi I j I'litlmg mlo tlio 
foregrgnnil tlio clmricter, of Stiivaji barnin" 
with patriotvsni and v.vtli the desire of csUblwli 
iQiT a Milirfttta empire AsasotoIT agunsttlua 
noble pictare, wo have tlio durutcr of Gbandra 
rao Jlore of Janali alio tlioiigh capiblo and 
fearless, cannot gneuplis loj ally to tlio Mos 
lem rater’ Tlieiove 1 ih daugblcr — rulala — ^liad 
for Shivaji and tlie dilhculties m the way of its 
fulfilment constitute tho romantic clemont in the 
piece Tl e author has found opportunities for 
holding up to iihciile the modern Chandrarao 
Jlore m the present day India showing hon 
e\eu the giving up of titles appears too groat a 
sacnficefor the slave mentality that has oxa^era 
ted ideas of loyalty and submission to authoritj , 
ho v> ever unjust and oppressive it may he 

Ihe chai'actensation and the style of the 
play are on the nsual level of the author 

G 

SltJ'SPtUYX XM IaUTKXLX Oft llXttY XSD 

IMP FIVE AUT3 By V G Apff, D A, 2 ro/i « r 
TiM Mahividy tl I j and EtUlot A it I Pp 219 
Pnee lie 1 

Lnjoymeut of beauty cQutributcs not a little 
to the happiness of mankind and tl 0 sense of 
boautyas an important factor in the cuUaro of 
man literature therefore can be said to be 
complete unless it possesses some volnmcs 
toaelin^ people how to appreciate an I enjoy 
beauty m nature and its reflection in Art Un 
fortunately vernaculai literatures of Inba nro 
woefully n anting in this respect Hence the 
appearance of books like tl e one under review 
must be welcome by all lovers of literature 

Mr Apte is a well know n figure in Mamtln 
literature He first made his mark in journalism 
in the last decade of the past century, n hen as 
Lditor of the Dwjan rmkaelt le had baid 
Gsaalaa, kkA \a.Gt A ^Aessitiwjw 'VaViJa tJoe 

Poona Congress and the Sarvajanik Sabha 
affairs 13nt his natural bent of mind was to 
wards the production of juvenile literature and 
he flooded Jlarathi literature with little enter 
taming, and charming books wbieh secured for 
him an unrivalled reputation as children s 
author He is also a writer of fiction, success 
fully adapted from English He is nUo a his 
torian and a lexicograp! or and now ho has ap 
pbed hia pen to the writing of scientific works, 
the first fruit of which is a book on Aesthetics 
which 19 the first work of its kind in Jlarathi 
The book IS divided into two parts the first 
part dealing with Indian and estern notions 
of beauty, the aesthetic sense of man Hature 


and Art ivnd biHiilir ncadcmical discussions 
regarding beauty, while tho second part is a dis 
eertilionon tho lino Arts, vir Poetry, Painting, 
Sculpture, Music and Arcliitocturo One cannot 
expect nil exhaustivo troitmont of such a 
subject in a book of about iOO pages But 
Prof Apto has spared no pains to giie his 
Ttaders a fair actjuainiance 'v itU the sabject in a 
Bimpio, beautiful, and charming manner which 
cliaroctenscs Ins writings 

However, the book is by no means without 
faults, both of omission and commission There 
19 obviously no word said about how the 
souse of beauty arises in man, how it is 
dovolopcd, and a chapter ought to have been 
devoted to tho iiitorosting history of the deve 
\opmeni of Art vn Indie, especially m the 
Buddbistic and Brahmanie epochs both in 
Northern and Southern India As instances of 
the faults of commission, we may point out an 
altogether unjustified and rather harsh cntieism 
on Western writers like Buskni and Max 
Mueller for their failing to sec any traces of 
nrlistiv faculty among ancient Indians or any 
references to Art in the Vedic lore He has 
faded to give any full idea of tho stylo of 
Architecture known as llemailpanti style, many 
temples of which stylo are still extant in Maha 
rvsblra He fiuds fault with the art of the late 
Raja Itavi Varma and others for their slavish 
imitation of M estern paintings, but he has not 
taken into considcriition tho immense diflicaUies 
in their way owing to the paucity of men who 
have real acquaintance with what is called the 
Indian Art, unsullied w ith the admixture of the 
Mabomedan art which vs ns foreign to it as 
Hellenic or Teutonic The same remark applies 
to 1 is treatment about the comparison between 
Indian and Western music Jlr Apte has no 
thing very flattering to say about the bistrionic 
•perfotmance of the present day actcics on the 
JIahratta stage Many connoisseurs of that art 
will join issue with him on this point and will 
question the accuracy or tho correctness of his 
of tier ihefa on several others These faults do 
not, however, detract from the high praise due 
to the author for the patient industry and deep 
thought bestowed by him on the work, which 
considerably adds to hia reputation as au 
author and will leave behind him a name which 
will not be obliterated for a long time to come 
Tho book deserves to be kept in every home and 
public library and to he carefully read and 
digested by every lover of art 

S N Desumdkh 









Tho Science of Fire Fighting 

Modern fire figl tu g is a Bcieuti&c profess oi 
All fires time comn on cl aracter st ts tlat 
enable a t le department ofi cer to ase certain 
clearlj defined pr nc pies in copi g n th tl em 
Of seieral contr bating cajises the principal 
one 18 carelessness C5 per cent of tl o fires occur 


T1 e 'Vew ay of Tire F g 





tigLting a Stubboru Claze — TLe 'VaUr Biscs 10 Slorie» -i.Lovo the Street 


111 dtreUiog liooiee People are Labtiaally mure 
carclcw at borne than m tlieir «l ope aud ofGce* 
ahbocgb carelessaese also p^are lU part lu 
caaaiDg fiiee in other places beeidee tbe borne 
tn preaenting valaatropbea probably tbe looet 
effective weapon devised by science 15 tl e sprin 
Wer ejatein, wliicb sprays water Iroio a central 
water plant aatoniatically as soon as tie I eat 
in a bal ding rises to a certain point — nsoally 
abont Ibb degrees 

Awtomatic tire doors wl icb operated by 
tbemiostats close when the beat rises thereby 
shnttiDg off tbe draft which wonld ranee the 
fire to spread, are ancti er form of bre protect on 
wUicli sc encQ has {amisbed as are chesiMal 6re 

It 13 sail at the outset (bat all brrs possessed 
points of Biniilanty wl uli perniitted (irt> depart 
nietits to use general principles mcombati^ 
them Briefly these broad pnocjpJes are 

Tbe outbreak mnst be conboe I to as narrow a 
space as possible 

Contignons property must be protected by 
every means available 

Injory and loss of life mast be prevented 
i-fforts must be made io centralize the oat 
break as a whole 

All lorces mnst be concentrated on tbe point 
of greatest dvugcr 


As m (Lb uovemet ts of troops 111 war fire 
men endeavor to oatiUiik the bro Certainty 
aa I rapidity in t< sir movemeats are uecessar* 
to eoccess (or fire is a daugerocs euemy which 
takes uo prisoners and uses everj mistake of its 
foe to its own advantage 

Tbe modern bre fighter is ever resourceful 
and ever ready to expose 1 imself to any danger, 
if there is a cbance of saving lives 

Tbe New Tork hire Bop irtment operates a 
tire College which is a college iiv fact as well 
as IQ name Scientihc fare bghtiog from every 
aspect IS taaght by officers of the departmei t 



C^ntjal k re Brigade Station 
( Columbia ) 
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Now York Fire T 

aud I y professors from tlic scientific departments 
pi leading colleges and universities Among the 
sutijects taught are general fire fighting nsc o£ 
apparatus and tools, engines ami boilers, high 
pressure systems, manna fires, high tension 
electric currents, combustibles and explosives, 
gasoline and motors, fire alarm telegraph, anxi 
liary fire apparatus first aid to the injorcd, 
discipline and administration 


aining School 

Behind the Scenes in a Great 
Museum. 

Hidden away behind tl e priceless treasures 
to be found in a great museum are tl o workshops 
of the skilled artists who restore to lifelike form 
specimens of strange beasts and birds gathered 
from all parts of the world 

Under the skilled hand of the hidden artisans 
these treasures in furs made to assume the 



aLEAXIXGS 
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Intlio case of reptiles acellaloid process of 

reprodaction has been perfected which gives 
an amazingly lifelike appcarcnce to the models, 
the details of the process are kept secret 

After the specimens have been placed on 
exhibition, they are guarded as carefully as the 
crawaieweUot ft Luropc&n kingdom In many 


Artist Making a Tiger ‘ Live ’ after It is Deni 
appearan'o of life are shown in their natural 
sarronndings, stalking their pray gnarding 
their young, engaged in mortal combat with an 
enemy or in the endless search for food 

To obtain these results requires that the 
worker be something of a wizard, an artist, a 
mechanic and, of conr<o, a zoologist 

First comes the tanning and preparation of 
the brie Machines known as kicLers , consist 
mg of two hage, mechanical legs worked by 
electricity, dance a pg on the tough pelt natil 
it IS eoftened and tornM into leather It is then 




Plaster Mould Grows Toward the Animal i 
^ata^al Form 


Priceless Fors Kept m Storage for Monntmg 

ilaced m a cleaning tnachino containing a qaan 

af^viiwlni^i •»niliiwi>ntbTnt«fi'h.'ii»*ha>wni^i, 
ly cleansed Then it is placed in storage 
where it remains until the time when the taxi 
dermist is ready to resurrect the aamial to an 
sppeatanteof lite 

Bird taxidermy is an art by itself The skin 
IS first relaxed by a thoroogh damping and then 
cured with chemicals An artificial body is made 
of cork or wood wool with a neck of wrapped 
tow fitted into the skm The head, wings and 
feet are securely wired, and the bird n^e to 
adopt the position it would assume in life This 
part IS purely mechanical the diificnlty lying in 
the proper adjustment of the feather*, the pose, 
and the expression 


Shaggy Forest Beasts Taken from the Lap 
of Nature to Repose in a Mnseum, Serene 
and Lifelike 

coses they are displayed only nnder artificial 
light and it has been found that daylight and 
the ssn s rays bare a destructive influence 


Thrills Made to Order in the Movies 
at the Bisk of Life and Limb 

These are the days of realism in pictures 
the result of a ceaseless demand on the part of 
a public long accustomed to seeing speeding 
antomobiles plunge over steep cliffs, death 
defying leaps into a raging surf, and airplane 
crashes for more thrills 
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FemtirVal 1} Happj 1 1 •'1 1 
of a Cl en a Aebr 



Leap Dg from the hrom One BocL 

Balcony to Anotl er 

"Wh le o ly a few years ago most ol the 
stunt p ctures ere the result of tr cL pi oto 
grapl j louble exposure and spl c ng of tl e 
film in tl e eutt ng rooms to day the 1 gl est 
pr ced stars of filmdora are often called npon to 
risk the r 1 ^es 

In other cases doubles are employed to take 
tl e place of tl e star for the more I azardons 
nndertak ngs Dressed and made np to resemble 
the actor tl ey brax e leatl in leaps from speed i g 



Lnler tl o Seas — Operators Film Scenes 
I T ong Tubes S rung from tl e Boats— 
] lectr e L gits Supplying tlie 
Necessary Illntninat on 



Camera men hollow the Stars Fverywhere 
but Tl ay Never Appear on tl e Screen 
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trams to airplanes, jnmp over cliffs ant ride 
motorcycles into locomotives vnth no cbance of 
winning either famo or glory for tlemselves 
T1 oy are the nnsang heroes of the movies 



Considerable haxard often is elimioaled by 
the nse of wires tl at protect the actor a"ainst 
falls These cannot be seen hen the piclnre 
IS show n on the screen 


Sven Hedln 

Sven \nder3 Hedin noteil author tv on those 
1 ttle known lands Tibet Torkestan Mongol a 
and central As a m general has spent a great 
part of his 1 fe—he is now 5*' years of age — in 
exploring the e strange lands Tlese journeys 
performed at t mes am d extraordinary hardsb ps 
and always at tl e immed ate nsk of lingering 
and terrible death at the 1 ands of savages or 
starvat on have won for him high honors and a 
world wide repotat on and fame A noted seien 

t st a danng adventurer a fineut writer he s 

aathorof namerons valnable and weighty books 

70—6 



Crossing a \ alley of fl e Hiinnlayas 

Doctor fled a » an 1 onorary or active member 
of nearly every scientific soc ety n the world 
IS a member of the nobil ty of Sweden to wjj -I 





Camei Irain Passing anOW Tower, Uial 
Warned Caravans of the Presence of 
Fierce Desert Tribes and Dacoits 


Dr Hedin s Pvwty m the Hvnialaya Amvi 
Blinding Rain Storms 


lie was raised in recognition of his work by the 
king , IS the bearer of honorary degrees from 
most of the famous uniicrsities of the ciTilized 
wbrld IS the personal friend of potentates and 
ralers, and is now on his way to Asia fomnother 
daring journey through the wild interior where 
he has found strange buried cities grotesque 
and terrible customs and ishere le has seiemi 
times been forced to travel long distances on foot 
rvfitl out water or food 


Soo Your Step Umbrella Has 
Light m Handle 

Ko more falls or dangerous stumbles on 
dark, stormy nights is the claim made for 
those who will use a patented umbrella with a 
flashlight in the handle Just a press of the 
finger aud the rays of the light are thrown 
downward When the ninhreila is closed, it 
may be nswl ns an ordinary flashlight The 
handle is scarcely any larger than that of an 



See Your-Sfep Umbrella 
ordinary umbrella and it comes m size-i t 
are suitable for the use of uomen 



TEIK CUI^'IS I\ MA.RATRA XATIOJ^AL UT&TOllY 


THE OBISIS IH MABATHA NATIONAL HISTOBY 


W HEN' the great Shivaji’s successor 
Shambhuji was killed bjr Anrang^ib 
( Match 16S9 ) and hts family was 
closely besieged m llaigark, it seemed that 
the newl} created Maratba kingdom and 
independent nationnlity wonld be destroyed 
Tery soon The prospect became atill more 
gloom) at the end of the year, when 
Shambhnji’a sons were captured and hia sac* 
cessor Rajaram driTen into hopeless Hight fay 
the 'Mngbals In this terrible national crisis 
tbe genius of the ilaratha sared them 

and secured their liberty It is, therefore, 
necessary to study the leaders of this almost 
kiDgless State during the period 

The highest minutet la the Maratha 
kingdom nas the J/nlhi/a^rradAuH or Chan* 
cellor, popularly called the Ptthua This 
office was held at SIut<i]('s death ( April 
1660 ) bj Jloteshwar iritnbak Ringte, 
who had been appointed to it as early as 3rd 
April 1662, and had rendered many import* 
ant military serrices to his master and 
en^ojed tne highest {avoats and honours from 
him * But he had supported Kajaram’s 
usurpation of the throne in 16SO, with tbe 
result that when in June of that year Sham 
bhuji triumphed over his brother, be threw 
Moro into prison, where he died four moatb" 

* All the dates and names here ate on tbe 
authoritj of tbe 3IS chronicle kept by tbe 
Zedhe tamil), nhich is the earliest and 
most antbcntic of all Marathi rerords 
Sabhasad { p 7 ) and Chitnis, the latter a very 
recent and often deliberately false writer, says 
( I dl ) that Aloro Trimbak s predecessor in the 
PeshwBship waa Shyamraj >ilkai!tba Ranjbi 
Var ( variant, 7,o ck ir ) but the latter is not 
mentioned by tbe /evihe chronicle Tins 
chronicle as'iert* that Moro Tnoibafc sue 
ceeded liarabari Aiianda Itio as Pesbwa 
In 166i I cannot nulerstand why some 
modern 3Iarat!ia writers call Moros father 
Tnmal llis seals distinctly etato that he was 
“Jloreshwar, the son of InjainhiK’ Now, 
rryomial: is a Sanskrit word meaning "the three 
®?*d god, Sbiia while TrimeZ is a Tamil word 

meaning “the holy lull ( tiro 


later His eldest 8on Nilkantha Moreshwar 
I'ingle was then released and appointed 
I’eahwa, but evidently with very little real 
power, as Shambhu was a eelf*willed despot 
and within a jear of his accession fell entirely 
under the influence of Eavi-kalas, who super* 
seded the Peshwa in his master’s con* 
fldence and tbe control of the State 
Ihe Peshwa and all other ministers during 
Shambhuji’s reign were, therefore, no better 
than glonfled clerks or office snOTtin- 
tendents without any initiative or right to 
issue orders or to guide the administration 
Nil^ntba continued to hold this office nnder 
Shambbuii and Rajeraro and even later, 
dyioe ID Shahu’a reign in 1708 

Tbe second highest minister was the Ao- 
coontant ( Jmofyn or 3fajmuadar) Shivajt 
had given this post first of all to BalkTisfana 
Diksbit, and then ( in April 1662 1 to NiN 
kautha Sondev Bavdekar, who died m 1672, 
and was succeeded by hi« eldest son Narayan * 
But this Kara) an ivas too much engaged in 
devotional practices to do bis office work, so 
that tbe administration of tbe department 
passed into tbe hands of his younger brother 
Ramchandra, at flrat informally and then offi- 
cially Ramchandra married a daughter of 
Moreshwar PingU and thus became closely 
united in interest with the Peshwa family 
He continued as Amatya til] his death 
( 1720 ) 

* This saccession list is taken from Sabhasad 
lint tbe £edhe SAalcaft ignores Balkrisbna, 
and mentions More T Pm^le as Sbivaji’s Erst 
Majmuadar ( ISol — 16o2 ) and h ilkantlia 

Sondev as liis second Nilkantlis a family settled 
at Bavde later, bat I shall call him Bavdakar in 
anticipation P 6 is silent about the year of 
Nilkauthas death ( ® ' Kalyan Pant died 23 May 
1672 ' ^ } and tells us that Raghanafh Narayan 
llaunmante was made Majmnadarin 1677 and 
Sent to Jinji as Viceroy, and that on his return 
thence in 16S2 he was appointed Majmnadar 
again, Anaji Datto holdinir this post from 
October I6eO to An^ 16''1 irora this it seems 
that Z 5 here uses the word lldjtnuadar in the 
g** of any minister 
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llip post ot Sachn or Correspondence 
Superintendent hid been held bj Anaji 
Ditto ever since August 1662 { / S ) 
For his having taken Hijaram’s side 
in the succession dispute alter Shiiaji’s 
death, he was thrown into prison by 
Shambhup in June 1680, and though 
pardoned and restored to his ofiice in October 
next, ho formed mother plot against his 
new master for which he was beaten and 
then put to death ( August 1681 ) Through 
out Shivaji’s reign Ana]i had been the lead 
mg personality in the Maratha State after 
the Peshwa, and the jealous rival of the latter 
He was host known to the Europeans as the 
\iceroyo£ the Bombay Coast We do not 
know his immediate successor’s name, hut we 
find Shanknrji Malhar m this office as early 
as 1688 

The family of llanumante, which had 
played a most irapotbant part in the history 
of the Madras Karnatak,— both Tanjore and 
Jinji, came under a temporary cloud in 
1683, on the death of the two brothers 
Raghunath and Janardan, who had been 
viceroy of the Karnatak and Foreign Secre 
tary reapectivelj m Shnaji’s reign The 
Hanuraantes did not reco^er royal favour 
or high office befoie 1708 

The post of Senaj^ali { Commander in- 
Chief ) had been held under Shivajt succes- 
sively by Netaji Palkat ( up to 1666 ), 
Pratap Itao Gajar ( up to 1674 ), and 
Hhmbir llao Mohite thereafter This last 
officer continued to serve till 1087, when he 
fell in battle and the office seems to have 
been left in abeyance during the neglect and 
disorder into which the Maratha government 
fell m the la«t two j ears of bharabhuji’s 
reign Chitnis, a rather doubtful authority, 
sajs that (lomaji ( son of Malndji ) Naynk 
Pansalbar held this post m 1689 

Thus at the time of the downfall of Sham 
bhuji and the hurried crowning of Rajaram 
( I eb 1089 ) the leading persons in the 
ilantha State who had survived the havoc 
of Sliambhuji’s reign were three NilLantba 
Moreshwar Pingh the Pitihna, Ilamchandra 
Nilkantln Bavdikar the and 

Shahkarji "Malliar the Sachn * In addition 


to them there was an officer possessed of the 
highest cleverness and expeiience, Prahlad, 
the son of the late Chief tiustice and shrewd 
diplomatist, Niraji Ravji This I rahlad had 
been Alaratha ambassador at Golkonda, and 
had, in that capacity, done signal services to 
Shivaji and Shanibhuji, and the iniluence and 
knowledge that he had acquired were so 
great that he became all in all in the council 
of Rajaram at Jinji 


Three other men, who had hitherto filled 
only subordinate posts, now forced their waj 
by tbeir genius and enterprise to the first 
rank ot State servants and popular leaders 
in this crisis of Maratha history They 
were Dhana Singh Jadav and Santa 
Ghorpan { the two rivals for the office of 
Senapati ) and Parashurara Trimbak, who 
finally succeeded to his patron Prahlad 
Niraji's post of Regent in 1701 * 

In the last j ear of Shambbuji’s reign 
( less ), the splendid State created by toe 
genius and valour of Shivaji seemed about 
to break to pieces Many vassal oliiefs, 
notably the Savants of Vadi, had been m 
rebellion for some time past and could not be 
conquered In November 1088, the Shirke 
family, with the sympathy of the discon- 
tented ministers jealous of the foreign 
favourite Kavi kalas and the good wishes of 
all who despaired of the safety of Shivaji’s 
heritage in the hands of the drunken pro- 
digal bhambhu, had risen in arms, but they 
had been defeated and driven out of the 
country, and the king had taken swift ven- 
geance by throwing into prison Prahlad 
Niraji the chief karknns and many other 

prominent officers ( December ) which had 

the effect of paralysing the administration 
[ Z fip ] 


Less than two months after this coup had 
come the crushing blow of the capture of 
Shambhn by the Mugbals ( about 3rd Pebru- 
ary, 1689 ) To many of the Marathas this 

disaster probably appeared as a blessing m 

disguise the hateful North Indian favour- 
ite who had bewitched the king and the 
insolent and capricious Raja himself, whom 


• 1 follow / S Chitnts (lislmganjliesbetween 
Sliankareji hnrgnnlkar, tlie Soebiv 

onder Rnjaratn (ii 40t, and Sbankarsji Nani^a 
Onnlekar, whom Tarn. Bvi appointed to tlie post 
atUr dismissing tl 0 former soon after Raja 


ram 8 dentil ( ii, 71 ) Tl e contompomry Persian 

reconls Rscribe many r:"-’ — i t 
e Shnnkarajis 
• * Slaratinr$l a. yen 

Kaifi/af* p ltd 
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tio patriot and no honourable man couM 6er\e, 
were both remoAed bj one strote of fate 
Immediately after hearing of Shambhuji'a 
capture, Ghango]i Kanitkar, the (}>Iadar of 
Kaigarh, with the Biipport of lesaji Kank, 
the old ^favle captain and comrade of 
Shivaji’a youth, took Itajaram out of prison 
and seated him on the throne (8th Febra- 
arj ). The State olhcers confined by the 
late king, — some in 1684 and others only 
two months ago — were all released 

Shambhuji’s heir was a boy of biy only, and 
therefore the dowager queen, Yesu Uai, 
acted wisely in supporting Hajaram instead 
of urging the claims of her own son It was 
not a time for woman's rule or infant’s 
rale Even before the capture of Shambhaji, 
a Mughal army bad been detached against 
his capital, and now ( February 1689 ) the 
fort %va9 invested in right earnest by Zalfiqar 
H.han, a general who could not be despiSM 
As the besiegers strengthened their posts, 
Kajaram wisely decided not to risk his all by 
shutting himself up lu that fort, but to go 
out of it in time, raise forces from the 
country at large and with them try to drive 
away the besiegers of Ilaigarh 

So, he slipped out of the fort in the garb 
of a Uinda religious beggar ( yop ), Jth 
April, and by way of Pratapgarh Satara 
and Parli went to pAohala where with the 
help of Ramchandra he liegaii to levy fresh 
troops But the Mugfaals were after him 
and he found no real 9afet> anywhere in 
Maharashtra True, all these forts were 
still in his possession, bat how long would 
they withstand tbo captor of Bijapur 
and Golkonda ’ Moreover, it was a wise 
strategy to divide the enemy’s forces by 
transferring a part of Maratha activities to 
the far-off East Coast, while the Mughais 
were kept in plsi on tie western side of the 
Peninsula by other otEcers So be decided 
to retire to the Madras Karnatak and there 
make a stand with the help of his first 
cousin Shahji II of Tanjore (the successor 
of Vyanfcoji ) 

The plan of operation for the futorw was 
thus arranged Rajaram was to be escorted 
toJinji bj I’rahlad Kirap ( as his chief coon- 
seller ) with a number of generals like 
Dhana Jadav, Santa Ghorpare and some 
others The supreme control of affairs in 
the homeland was vested in Ramchandra 
N Bavdekar, the -Imatya, with Iiis head 
quarters first in ^ ishalgarh and latterly 


10 Parli, assisted by bhankarji Jfalfiar 
( the Saefin ) and certain other officers All 
oBiciils and captains in the homeland were to 
take their orders from Ramchandra and obey 
him like the king himself The commands 
of this dictator of the West would not be 
upset :even b^ the king on appeal The 
supreme authority thus conferred on Ram- 
chandra was designated by his new title 
of Bakimat panah * Ramchandra had an 
inborn genius for command and organisation. 
Ue gathered round himself the ablest lieu- 
tenants, men like Parashurnm Trimbak 
and Shankarji Narayan, and managed to 
make the mutually jealous and contentions 
Maratha guerilla leaders act in concert, 
thongb his orders lacked the prestige and 
authoritj which the king's presence m 
Maharashtra could have given them and 
though he was confronted by a tireless clever 
uod poweiful enemy like Aorangnb Ram- 
chandra’s masterly insight and cosummate 
t%cl were shown by his exact adaptation of his 
policy and plan of operations to the genius 
of his countri men and the actual situation 

which be bad to work 

'Ihe I’eshwa >>ilkantha M Pnigle accom- 
panied his master to Jinii, bnt there fell com- 
pletely into Ibe second place lie merely 
stamped his seal on the ro)al letters, while 
the king's leading counsellor and the supreiiie 
authority in the btate was I’rahlad Airaji, 
on whom the high title of Regent ( Prali^ 

) was conferred and who thus stood 
outside and above the cabinet of eight 
( Ashta Pradftan ) 

Tara Bai ^fohite, the eldest of the sur- 
viving wives of Ranram, was leR in the fort 
ofVishalgarh in his flight Here she was 

• As Rsgfiunatfi y /fannmanto bad died in 
( Bcc totbe/edbe Chronicle), the entire 
fiction bnilt np by Chitnis ( ii 30 6 } ) about this 
Van keeping itamchandra out of the Amatya 
ship till 1607, falls to the ground The Persian 
Coart bulletins of these years, ahtle mentioning 
»i» itiany Slaratha leaders, great and small, never 
ojice name Itaghunath The English and 
French merchants, who repeatedly sent envoys 
ta Rajaram at Jinji, do not speak of Raghonath 
being there after Ilajaram s arrival, tliongh thev 
pfer to Prahlad and eieu to Rrislinaji Anant 
Cfaitnis also speaks of Janardan Jlannmaiite as 
m lonO, thoBgh he Inut died in IGsl 
j^gbunath was the son of \arnyan and not of 
T Rcged by Chitnis 
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delivert-d of a son, who wis raised to the 
thione 111 1700 under the name ol Shivaji 11 

Finding the Mughal pursuit dangerouslj 
close and persistent, Rajaram left Panhala 
about 30th June 1689,* passed through 
many perilous adaeutnres and a period of 
concealment in Bednur territorj, and then 
by rapid marches reached Aellore on 2&th 
October, and some four days later entered 
Jinji “in humble guise” like a poor private 
person There he took over the government 
from the unwilling hands of Harji Mahadik’s 
widow and son, formed a full Court and began 
to reign like a king, though m extreme 
poverty 

When Rajaram fled from Maharashtra 
( 1689 ), Aurangzib had already won many of 
the Maratha forts and was rapidly winning 
others bj money or force, as the enemy were 
paralysed by Shambhun’s inisgoveriiment 
and subsequent downfall In tlie extreme 
north, Salhir I 21 Feb 1687 ) and Tribak ( 8 
Jan 1680 ) had been captured, and in the 
centre Suichgarh (Nov 1634 ) and Raigarli 
( May 1689 ), while in North Konkan bis 
agent Matabar Khan was on the high tide of 
snccess, taking fort after fort, as described 
m the August number of this Reiikv\ Only 
the capital Raigath and the three very im 
portant fortresses of Vishalgarh, Satara and 
Panhala still remained m Maratha possession 
Of these Raigarh and Panhala were to fall 
before the year 1689 was over 

The Mughals had been holding for some 
years past the plains of the Nasik and Puna 
districts, but not the hillforts within their 
limits The first Mughal successes after 
Shambhujia fall were the capture of the 
mountain strongholds m the extreme north- 
west ( the Nasik district ) and the descent 
hom them into the Thana district of North 
Konkan, across the Western Ghats The in- 
land parts of Central and Southern Konkan 
remained in Maratha possession, bat the 
coast ivaB mostly sabjoct to Mnghal sway, as 
the biddi of Janjira with Ins invincible fleet 
was cow a Mughal admiral, aud the Moralhas 
had to lose Chaul and even to evacuate the 
barren island depot ot Underi Their navy 
was forced to transfer its headquarters fur- 
ther Bontli to Ghena or Vijaydiirg 

0.0 (rJ: “■« I'**” "A.hw.nBad, 8-JOll. 

b«p lGb9, -winch IS too late and inconsistent t»iHi 
I anggest .rl»/,ar^ Badi B-SOlh 


In the jear 1089 many Maratha forts fUl 
easily into Aiirangzib’s hands,* but it was 
not then worth his while to lay regular sieges 
to the numberless other forts in Maharashtra, 
as will become evident when we consider his 
position in that year with reference to the 
entire Deccan and not in respect of the 
Marnthas aloiu 1 hey were a minor factor 
at that time and he expected them to be sub- 
dued as the natural consequence of the fall of 
their king and the impending capture of their 
capital and rojal family The Mughal Emperor 
had ^ettu gain his knowledge of the character 
of the Maratha people and of the people’s mir 
Ills one aim now was to occupy the rich and 
boundless domains of the fallen Adil Shahi 
and Qutb Shabt kingdoms, and lie would 
take the Maratha forts if only they could 
be secured easilj and cheaply. There- 
fore, during 1689, 1690 and 1691 Aurangzib 
was too busy in the plains of the south and 
the east to divert liis resonrces to the barren 
hill-forts of the west Nor had he been 
jet seized with tlie obstinate folly of his old 
age, to dash his health, army, treasure and 
empire itself against the Maratha rook- 
fortresses, —onlj to win them after n prodigal 
%7a8te of time, money and men and then to lose 
them to tlie Marathas when his grand army 
inarched awaj from the conquest 

At the beginning of February 1C80 came 
the capture of Shambhu]i Aurangzib spent 
the next ten months ( 3 March— 18th Decem- 
ber 1689) at Koregaon, 12 miles noth-east of 
Puna During this period Zulfiqar Khan 
brought to a successful end his siege of 
Raigarh { 19th October ) by capturing it 
with Shambhuji s entire family , and about 
December the fort of Panhala was sold to the 
Kmperor by its defenders 

rhe Marathas next year began to show 
signs of recovery from the disastrous fall of 

their late king, which hid stunned them for 
a year and a half On 25tli May 1690 they 
gained their first signal victory under their 
new popular chiefs 

Sharra Klmn ( son ot Sayyid Iliyos ), o 
former Bijapun general, who had come o^er 

«“i ini«ri£ili.l. m 
lb 9 wcro too many to lio mimeil ’ {M A til ) 

1 ri-atapgarli and Ilolimi 

’w"'!'*''” "«■ >i.W»i..c.ii veto 
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to tte Emperor’s side in and been 

created Rastam Khan, was roving in the 
neighbourhood of Satara with his family and 
troops, planning how to captnre it for the 
Emperor The Maratha leaders — Ram 
chandra, Shanlcarjt, Santa, and Dhana, — 
fell upon hiro in concert The Khan sent 
his son Ghalib to the front to oppose them 
The youth was hopelessly outnumbered and 
outclassed in weapons Karnatafei foot 
musketeers ( probably Berads ) formed the 
enemy’s vanguard, and fired their pieces 
with deadly accuracy, wounding the ele 
phants in the Mnghal front ^ine, which 
turned and fled away trampling down their 
own men Rustam Khan burned up to the 
spot to restore the fight, hut a charge of the 
enemj’s elephants ca ised the Mughal horses 
to shy and stampede Rustam however, 
made a stand and fought for some time and on 
being gradually rejoined hj Ins runaway 
followers he delivered a counter attack on 
the enemy’s adranted reserve then led by 
Santa and Dhana These two, following the 
usual Maratha tactics, pretended to gne 
way and the Khan pressed impetuously on 
driving his own elephants onwards accom 
paniedbya few troopers Just then the 
skirt 0 ^ fais dress was set ablaze by the 
enemy’s fire The Berad musketeers took 
advantage of the confnsion to fall upon the 
imperial baggage and rearguard and plunder 
them The Alnghal troops were distracted 
and they dispersed abandoning the fight 
Rustam himself after receiving many 
wounds fell down from his elephant and 
was carried off into captivity by B3b3]i 
More Dvs right wing, under Ghalib, was 
hopelessly overpowered by the crowd of 
exultant Marathas and he too was wound 
ed and brought down from Ins elephant 
YifWeu hundred of the ""iughals fell ou the 
field The 'Maratha general in Sitara fort 
now sallied out with his 5 000 men, enveloped 
the family of Rustam Khan, and carried off 
his mother, wife and some children into the 
fort In addition to the Moghal general 
and his family, the Marathas made prize of 
4000 horses, eight elephants and the entire 
camp and baggage of Rustam’s army 

After sixteen days Rustam Khan ran 
somed himself by promising to pay one lakh 
of rupees, and leaving fais mother and eldest 
son as security for the money Two of his 
wives and two other sons had escaped daring 
the plunder of his camp by putting on* 


tittered old cloaks, veiling their faces, and 
gmiig themselves out to be the Khan’s 
menial servants A few followers gnlded 
them to a nook among the hills where they 
lay hidden for the day and afterwards made 
their way to the imperial thana of Karar 
gaon,* walking m the guise of beggars 
[TsUwatdas, 141a 1426, 2 S’ ] 

The Emperor, on hearing of the disaster, 
immediately sent Firuz Jang with a large 
army to invest Sitara and secure the release 
of Rustam Siddi Abdul Qadir, when going 
from his fief of Lakhisar to join this force, 
was attacked by Rupa Bbonsla and wounded, 
fifty of his troops being killed and all his 
property looted by the enemy [ Ishwar, 
1426 ] these two strokes were followed up 
by Kauicliandra and Shankarji recovering 
I’ratapgarh and three forts in the ^\al sub- 
division ( Robira, Rajgarh and Torna ), in 
the course of the same year (1690) [ZB'] 
The Mughals after their capture of Kaigarh 
(about July 1680) had placed it id charge 
of Abul Khatr ( SOD of Abdul Aziz one of 
the staves of the family of Bairam Khan), 
who had long been qiladar of Junnar 11 ben 
the Maratbas made a demonstration round 
It Abul Kh-iir lost heart and vacating the 
fort fled towards (be Emperor's camp hor 
this desertion of duty he was banisned to 
Mecca [K K ii 392 ]+ 

The famous stronghold of Panbala was 
still in Maratha hands when batnbhuji fell 
( Feb 1680 ) ^ A Mughal general, Shaikh 
Kiram was at that time engaged in investing 
it but nothing came of his efforts, as the 
capture of such a fort was quite beyond the 
resources of any single general About the 

• Either iifirpyaon 10 m B , Or Karar 30 m s 
of SsArwa 

+ T1 e date of Abul Khsir s appointment is 
given ID W A 330 ns July IfiS** Khafi Khan is 
therefore wrong in saying that the fort was 
recovered by the Marathas shortly hefore Sham 
bhujis downfall 

A 435 says (bat in recording the events 
of 1700) that Panbala had been captured by 
^nce Azam and recovered soon afterwards Jy 
ShanOihujt (which means a date like 1686 or 
16^) Here the name of the king is wrong 
and consequently the date that follows from the 
name Ishwardas and Ghitn s with their confn 
eed order of events and lack of dates imply that 
I^nliala w^ eold to the llughals by its qiladar 
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middle of the yeit, after R-iigiih hid been 
closelj mv^-sted and Ra]aram>\a9 fleeing to 
wards Jm]), Ruhullah Khan was sent toisecure 
Panhala by bribery, but the defenders 
refused lus offer at the time The fall of 
Raigarh in October, howeier, took the heart 
out of them and thej now sold Panhala to 
the Fmperor, about ])ecember 16S9 [i)i7 ii 
07 h , Ishuardas Chitnis, ii 3^ , S 

IS silent ] But the Mughal garrison held 
it so aegligentlj that the Marathaa nndci 
Parashuram easily recovered it by surprise 
( about the middle of 1G92) 

Imperial prestige demanded that the fort 
should not be left in enemy hands In Octo 
her 1692, Prince Muizruddin, the eldest son 
of Shah Alam, was sent from the imperial 
camp at Galgala ( 32 miles south west of 
Bijapur ) to take it He armed before Pan 
hala near the end of the month, and with 
hi9 officer Iftikhar Khan inTeated its two 
gates The jagirdars of the district were 
ordered to supplj provisions to his camp, 
and m the middle of December he was rem 
forced by LntfuUah Khan, who became 
snpenntendent of his body guard and in 
effect his lieutenant 

Sixty miles north west of the Emperor’s 
camp at Galgala lay the fort of Miraj, and 
between Mira] and Panhala, a distance of 
forty miles, an outpost was set up at Alta 
( 20 miles east of Panhala ) to guard 
the communications Gradually the invest 
ment was tightened Corere^ lanes were 
begun towards the walls Mughal outposts 
were setup around it and in January 1693 
four large pieces of artillery were sent to the 
prince by the Pmperor Muizzuddin’s post 
tion seemed so secure that in August his 
family was sent to his camp [M A 360] 
But, fora year the fort stood out, and 
in October 169J the scene entirely changed 
Avast Maratha army,* under Dhana Jndav, 


• Ten tbou'iand liorse and foot, according to 
(27 Oct ) Bnt Mnuruddm s despatch 
gi%es eighty lh<yiisanl caialry and eotjit]e»» 
infvntrj ( o i Afu // ttrnj t, p 70) The 
following account is based on the Court news 
letters I cannot accept ^Iniz a report of the 
result of the battle which runs thus — ‘In the 
midst of the hght, a musket shot hit Pamshnram, 
the chief of cavalry of llamchnndra, in the head, 
and «cnt him to hell The enemy were shaken 
Our men charged them w ith swords and dagger^ 
After a longlght the enemy fled in confusion 


Ramchandra, and Slnnkaraji, arrived for its 
relief and encircled the small siege force 
llie battle began on the 20th and there 
were daily encounters for some days after 
While this contest kept the besiegers engaged, 
the Marathas easily threw fresh troops and 
provisions into the fort, and in concert 
with the garrison raided tlie Jfiiglial trenches 
with great success Some guns and wheeled 
field pieces ( rahlaln ) were carried off from 
Saf Siukan Khan’s position into the fort 
Some imperial oflicers were slain, several 
others wounded, and one taken prisoner by 
the enemy • 

Meantime, the Emperor had issued 
argent orders to hurry up two heavy 
reinforcements to the prince under the 
command of Firu? Jang and Khanazad 
Khan * The Maratha relieving force 
heard of their coming ( at the end of 
October ) and dispersed from the neigh- 
bourhood of Panhala Dhana made his way 
north towards Satara , but before reach- 
ing that fort he was sighted by Firnz 
Jang’e army on its southward march to the 
prince’s side The Khan sent his vanguard 
under his son Chin Qalich Khan and 
Rustam Khan, who overtook the ifaratbas 
near Kaiad t 

A seveie battle was fought The Mar 
athas were defeated and dispersed with 
heavy slaughter, leaving 30 prisoners and COO 
horses m the hands of the victors The 
MughaU, too, lost many men 

But Dhana Jadav had effectively spoiled 
the work done by Afuizzuddin in o year out- 


mnuy of them were drowned on the river 
[ Knalina ] Numberless of their foot soldiers 
were put to the sword Hillocks of the slam 
were formed AH the enemy s artillery, 2000 
lances the same number of muskets, and many 
marcs and all other property of the Marathas 
were captured by ns ’ ( /ti f ) 


ivueiu QttMinr was written to, by oraeroi 
the Fmperor, to keep his kinsmen and followers 
hack from tl eir design of coming to the help of 
the Marathas who were attackinff Ifuizzaddin 
[/«*/« * IfftdSit p 17 3 

+ The place wlicre Dhana’s force was sight 
^ reads, in mj badly written MS of the AW 
® /j I n, which naturally suggests 
Phaltan But Phaltan was too far to the north 
m Satam and out of Dhana’s route I prop®*® 
a snb-diMsion immeiliately west of Jiarnd 
( 30 m s of Satara and 33 m n o! Panhala ) 
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side I^abala The fort had been reproTi 
Bioned, the siege works had been destrojed 
and heavy losses inflicted on the Mughal 
army thereafter, though the prince conti 
nned there four months longer, he could do 
nothing • 

The siege was practically abandoned 
the prince carried on his operations langnidlj, 
merely to deceive the Emperor, and opened 
negotiations ^ith the garrison to secure the 
fort for a price ^^he^ four months had 
been thus wasted, Aurangzib, on 7th March, 
IC9I, ordered a force of COOO men to 
strengthen the prince, ns the siege had now 
come to a stop At the same time Maiz 
zuddin was authorised to use his own dis 
crelion if the fort was surrendered peace 
tally he could grant terms, if not he roust 
renew trenching and lay siege to it a second 
time 

But It was of no nse Already, about 
6th March, the prince availing himself of the 
Emperors’ permission, had begun to march 
away from PauhaU, while Lutfulhh Lhan 
aud many other officers who had positive 
orders to stay below the fort, joined him in 
the retreat The Foperor on hearing of 
this (13th March), sent au officer to turn the 
priuca back from Vadgaon (14 m e of 
ranhala) and take him back to that tort to 
make a decision about li on the spot by 
either securing it for a price or renewing 
siege operations against it Four days later 
the Emperor changed his mind and wrote to 
the prince to come to Court, while his officers 
were to be forced to go back to Panhala 
under Lutfullah’s command, to continue 
the siege By way of Sliraj Muizzaddin 
reached hia grandfather a camp at OaTgala 


iGl 

and was received in audience on the iptli 
of the month Ills cousin Jlidar Bakht (the 
eldesfsou of I’rmce 21d Azam) had been 
selected to undertake the task from which 
be had returned unsnccessful Bidac Bakht, 
with a nominal muster roll of 2^000 and 
artillery, was given formal leaie on 27th 
March nnd began his journey from Galgala op 
otb April ‘The officers who had come witli 
Muiz to Court without orders, were now 
drives by force back to Panhala “ 

lint the Fmparor seems to have changed 
Ilia plan again, because we find Bidar Bakht 
campaigning id Bombay Kanara, in the Bel 
gaum and Dharwar districts during the second 
half of ICOl, and his siege of Panhala began 
a jear later, in April 10D5 Ills first acts 
were marked by vigour Opening his np 
proaches and planting his artillery, he seized 
the village at the foot of the hill and 
demolished one bastion of the fort But the 

f iromise of these opening operations was not 
ulfilled \ desultory siege was continued 
by bim till the end of January IC^S when 
the disasters to Qasim khan and Himmat 
khan further south induced the Emperor 
to send the prince to Basavapatan, and to 
entrust the siege of Panhala to Firuz Jang, 
who too, could effect nothing In fact the cap 
tare of Panhala was quite beyond the power 
of any divisional army, as Aurangzib was 
to realise during hts own siege of it in 
1701 * 

JADUNATH SARKAR 

* The ent FB narrative from DLanas attack 
on Md z to tl IB po nt has been reconstructevl 
fn>m the AitAtaral or daily nev slctters of 
Aarangzibs camp preserved id MT in London, 
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Bt E E SPETGHT 

T ee J®™ ‘Technical EduCatiori which of every art and craft from agriculture to 
hat beoii before the thinking pnblic optica but this note is confined to mechanical 
for some years past, is of course a very and elActncat engiaeervng 
broad one, as it may include the teaching India at the present time, Las plenty of 
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occupations which are pretty well stocked 
Lawyers and doctors for instance abonnd, 
and there are a good many more on less 
qualified civil engineers but there are 
remarkably few really efficient men in the 
mechanical professions whether as trained 
enginfeers supervisors or artizans and as all 
the industries are becoming more and more 
dependent upon the engineer as manual 
labour is giving place to machinery, and as 
new crafts and manufactures are bem" 
taken in hand it is most essential that there 
should he an adequate supply of men really 
equipped to undertake all grades of 
work 

Thus arises the question of the best 
methods of training 

In the times when steam engineering 
was starting the great men who initiated 
and developed the work were practical 
workers enthusiasts who by their own 
experiments evolved the first mam principles 
which obtain to day The theoretical know 
ledge of these men was but small For this 
reason, their work came more or less to a 
BtandstiU until these principles were taken 
up by scientists who,b) the aid of theory 
made clear the obscure points and rendered 
further derelopments possible Theoretical 
knowledge then became a fetish, and it was 
considered that nothing could be done save 
uy the theorists and that practical men must 
of necessity depend upon their guidance 
In lact, the relative value of theory came to 
be overestimated, to the detriment of 
practice By reason ol this there sprang up 
m all jiarts of the world the Techmcal 
bchools which claimed to combine both 
theory and practice As a matter ot fact 
however the ‘practice” almost alwai^ 
consisted only m the student’s being tangh 
to erocute a cortiin number of pre arranged 
evero.ses and to carry out seme few 
laboratory oiperimonts, the test of the work 

drawing “ 

It soon became evident that these schools 
were not developing men of the right class 

Sit thT'vi"”™ superBcial 

that thej were ontirelj nnftted for carrying 
out or taking charge ol practical worlf 
Men of the artizan class were not by any 
means tradesmen and men ot the highoV 
grade wme not capable of instructing them 

* e'en'e'’"'''”' 5'“* *'>o far towards 

®or} pirn and simple 


The problem then arose as to ^hat was 
the ideal training It seemed desirable that 
both theory and practice should go together, 
and the obvious way to accomplish tljis was 
by the nse of a factory equipped to undertake 
very varied classes of work with a technical 
school attached to it An ordinary raanu 
facturer could not afford to maintain a 
technical school attached to his works, nor, 
indeed, could he be hampered by a large 
number of apprentices or student! in no way 
able to add to the efficiency of a factory m 
which special crafts were being carried out , 
80 that unless a factory were of an enormous 
size and could afford to have a school merely 
to supply its own requirements it could not 
unaided undertake the task Even if Govern 
nient were to provide the technical school, 
any factory to which it was attached would 
certainly require a considerable subsidy to 
make up for the trouble of looking after a 
number of students over and above those 
needed for its own purposes 

The manifest solution would be for the 
State to construct a factory with a teohnioal 
school attached and subsidise it When this 
has been proposed in the past, trades of all 
kinds have immediately objected that Govern 
ment subsidies were ruining private enterprise 
If, however, such a factory, handicapped b;> a 
crowd of boys in every department, had to 
without any assistance of a 
subsidy the outside cry of unfair competition 
would cease to have weight In many 
countries trade unionists, political economists 
and others refuse to see this point of view 

13 fortunate that in Hyderabad our 
have broader vision 

There is another point which has been 
raised namely, that vocational training 

should not be started until about the age of 
lb '»>th all due deference to -the eminent 
educationists who have advanced this 
objection. It IS not alwajs applicable For 
instance, the Naval Authorities in England 
do not wait until a hoy is 1 C to start his 
tra mng and if workshop and theoretical 

meftod a boy lm« lo be Irained from 0 lo 16 

15 to 19 m 

=L„X'r‘;“Sa‘r'"LrZ^o= 
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to expect Hint ft less time sbouW be 
occnpied 

This 15 the problem which wns before the 
Goverr^pent of Hyderabad and for a long 
time the mntter was under discussion The 
present Finance Member, Xawab I^der 
Nawaz Jung Bahadur, when he was Iloine 
Secretary and had charge of the Fducational 
Department, was rery anxious that technical 
education should be 5e\ eloped, and when he 
became Finance Member his interest was no 
less keen, and as under the aegis of Ins 
portfolio there was a workshop which for 
sereral years has been doing work of a \ery 
varied nature, there was to his hand a 
vehicle by which a comprehensive scheme of 
technical education could be carried oat 
On 4 8-1921 a representative meeting of 
the Departments of the State under the 
presidency of the Ilon'ble the hinance 

Member was called and at this meeting it 
was decided that “it was high time now to 
take measures to give impetus to Teebnical 
Education in the Dominions*', and for the 
purpose of carrying out this decision a small 
noard was constituted, which was very soon 
enlarged and had also as its Chairman Mr 
Hydari, now Nawab Hjder Nawaz Jung 
Bahadur The Departments of Finance, 

Commerce and Industries and Education 

were represented, and an unofficial Member 
Khan Saneb A Alladin, was elected Mr 
B L Gsmlen, o b x,v i E b, who is the 
Mint Master and lu charge of the Mint 
Workshops and who is also the Director of 
the Electricity Department, was appointed 

Chief Executive Officer and Secretary of the 
Board Sundry meetings were held and the 
subjects already referred to m this note were 
thoroughly dwcnssed Many proposals were 
considered, and it was finally decided that 
the Mint AV orkshop should be organized to 
work as a commercial concern, and that 
the capital value of the undertaking should 
be estimated and the amount arrived at 
should be considered as a loan from Govern 
ment on which interest at 6 per cent should 
be paid, and that proper depreciation shonld 
be set aside 

In order to make the concern of interest 
to the individual workman, it was decided 
that when this has been accomplished a 
generous system of bonuses out of the surplus 
should be distributed among tbe artizans 
All the work carried through in the shops 
was to be of & strictly competitive basis, so 


that the undertaking would be on all fours 
with any other private commercial concern, 
and n certain amount of extra capital was to 
be aitoted to the purpose of supplying a few 
very badly needed appliances 

it was decided that there should be in 
conjunction with this a Technical Institute, 
which was, with Ills Exalted Highness the 
Nizam*s gracious consent, to be named tbe 
Osmaiiia Central Technical Institute It was 
agreed that it wes not satisfactory to attempt 
to tarn out finished workers either in the 
shape of artizans or engineers in a short 
time, but that it was better to begin with 
boys when they were quite yonng and let 
special theoretical training and practical 
application progress side by side, that the 
ideal age for the yonths to begin their train- 
ing was 9 and that their course should 
continue for9orl2 years according to the 
stage to which they were capable ot attain- 
ing 

So far as actnal arrangement of tbe day's 
work was concerned, great trnst was put in 
the system of having the day divided, each 
student spending half his time is the school 
and half in the workshops Tbe hatch of 
boys having school in the morning and work- 
shop in the afternoon one week, shonld the 
following week chaogs over and ha>o their 
practical instruction in the morning and their 
theoretical in the afternoon, thereby avoid- 
ing constant afternoon schooling Tbe 
hours spent in the school should be less than 
the hours spent in the shops so that one set 
of masters could deal with the two sets of 
boys This division of tbe day would also 
have the advantage of precluding mental or 
physical fatigue, and the boys would be 
fresher and keener in both the sections, an 
additional benefit of this course being that 
twice as many boys could be dealt with by 
the same teaching staff and accommodated 
IQ the workshops as would otherwise be the 
case, thereby rendering the working highly 
economical 

It was agreed that one of the great 
things to inculcate in the boys was the 
realization of the dignity of labour and the 
habit of work If a boy from early years 
were brought np to work, working would 
become natural to him on the contrary, if 
he were allowed to grow np in idleness and 
ho were then put to work, work would La a 
toil to him, and instead of ) aving contracted 
the habit of taking ptide in the colnpletio 
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of good wori and plinty of it, Ins mohnation 
would be to 6ee^\lthllow little exertion he 
could pass tlie day and get bis money 

It was decided that no students above 
the age 12 should be admitted, as otherwise 
they would be unable to complete the course 
before it became necessarj for them lobe 
whole tune wage earners An elaborate 
scheme and cuTticulum of instruction to 
spread o%er this period of 0 or 12 years was 
to be prepared, beginning with primary 
school teaching and combined with general 
education , gradually, more and more techni- 
cal tuition was to be included and examina- 
tions held regularly for the purpose of 
discriminating among the boys Those who 
proved themselves to be of worth would pass 
on to more and more advanced teaching, 
while those who proved unfit tor menial 
tramvug would, little by little, be relieved of 
the school work and be made to concentrate 
more on their individual crafts 

It IS clear that it would be difficult 
for many parents to allou their sons to 
undertake such a course without at the 
same time earning some money For this 
purpose, a small grant of Rs 8 a month 
per boy was suggested and it was decided 
that during the fust stages of their tram 
ing tins would be all that they would 
receive lyhen however, they arrived at 
a stage where they v(es6 no longer a source 
of loss to the workshops, but were capable 
of earning some money for the concern, 
they would receive payment for work 
accomplished in their half days in the 
shops For those who proved fit for the 
higher branches, arrangements were to be 
made whereby they would not only receive 
the ordinary theoretical and practical 
training but would also be given responsible 
work "ioung men frequently have a high 
opinion of themsehes and an iitespon 
Bible self reliance winch permits them to 
undertake cheerfully anything that comes 
before them Such can be most dangerous, 
but the man, who is self reliant because 
he knows that he has had fixperienc© in the 
carrying out of many problems, is invaluable, 
and it IS the production of such men that 
IS aimed at Jhej are the more necessary 
as few oven of tie students who have 
obtained academic degrees and have studied 
practical working in industrial centres are 
in the least cajablo of tnl mg charge of even 
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the most elementary work on their return 
their country 

It 18 cleat that it is impossible to have 
a boy tanght unless there is eopiebody ^ith 
the necessary knowledge to teach him 
Induslnnl work is so much in its infancy in 
India at present tjiafc it is almost impossiHe 
to find Indians who have themselyes the 
qualifications and experience requisite fof 
the instruction of others, and even those 
students who have studied abroad haye no 
idea of qualifying themselves in this particmar 
way It was obvious, therefore, that in order 
to make a good beginning men should be 
obtained from outside to give the necessary 
instructions, and it was agreed thaf it was 
highly desirable that preparations should 
be made whereby before long Indians 
could be made ready to take up the woik 
Tins aspect of the case was laid by the 
late presiaent of the Executive Council, 
Sir Syed Ab Imam, before His Exalted 
Highness the Ni7aP>» ^ho was graciously 
pleased to sanction the temporary appoint- 
ment of highly skilled craftsmen from 
England to undertake the tuition for the 
first few years, and also to grant scholarship 
to four suitable Indians to enable them to 
proceed to England to study m detail the 
various classes of work needed, so that at 
the end of their time they might be able to 
come back, and lake over the work On 
receipt of this sanction arrangementB were 
immediately made for obtaining the neces 
sary skilled men from Europe and for sending 
Buyable youngmen to England to undergo 
special training 

The Chief Executive Officer of the Tech- 
nical ^ucatiqn Board was appointed Princi 

f al of this new Osmania Central Technical 
natitute and a highly skilled engineer, Mr 
J Spittal, B 80 , was engaged as the Vice- 
Principal At first four masters were en 
gaged to give instruction in primary matters 
As boys grow but gradually into manhood 
BO also must the courses of instruction m 
technical matters progress As at first 
the earliest stages were being entered upon, 
it was impossible that there could be very 
much to show, and, instead of rushing into 
expenditure in the shape of a new building 
for housing the teaching section, it was 
decided that makeshift arrangements should 
be employed and the four primary teachers 
bon^a in rooms which were not used wfifio 
the Mint was not doing coming work 
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On the Isk of Asoor lo}2 Fash ( October 
Cth, accordingly the work came quietly 

into existence and now there are nearly 200 
boys nn^going pTelimin'ity teaching, which 
IS the capacity of the school at present 
The rooms nowoccapied will, ot contse, boi 
needed for their ordinary purposes when 
coining ti resnmed, bat the spending of 
money on building has been postponed for 
some time, and a house which is convenient* 
ly adjacent is being rented instead Already 
the rush for admittance is so great that the 

E resent cspacitjp of the estAbliahruent bas 
een reached and no farther boys can bo 
admitted until the lat o! Aroor next 'With 
the new year, the teaching staff will be 
increased so that an extra number of tin 
dents can be admitted and, yearly, as the 
first group of students advance, the numbers 
to be catered for will increase until the 
total estimate of 500 is reached It is hoped, 
however, that, before very long, when the 
progress of the works and the school justify 
it, tne Oamania Central Technical Institute 
may have a home of its own comparable in 
eqaipmect and dignity with the importance 
of the aims for which the institution has 
been inaugurated 

In order to provide the best practical 
training in the euops for both the artisan 
and the engineer, a very wide range of work 
IS songht, altbongh the more diverse the 
output the mote difiicnlt it is to obtain 
financial success, and almost any class of 
engineering is undertaken from con 
structional irou work for bridges to brass 
buttons Amou^ other things tbat are being 
made are 7' to 0 mortar mills of a complete 
ly new design which are without donbt 
superior to any others, as no serious thought 
has been given elsewhere to the mecbaoism 
of thrs very useful machine In the way 
of large castings 4 ton road rollers are also 
turned out and pumps of raiions kinds All 
manner of small articles even to surgical 
luslraments are manufactured Wood work 
has much attention given to it and all kinds 
of furniture are made, special regard being 


paid to beauty of design and excellence of 
finish, bolb as to the carpentry and the 
polish 

The shops also undertake all manner of 
repairs, large and small, simple and compli- 
cated, so that the width of experience ob- 
tainable IS greater than anywhere else in 
India 

As all this work fs undertaken with the 
mam idea of having a vehicle by meins of 
which to transmit instruction, it is absolutely 
essential that only the best work shonld be 
allowed, as otherwise the students would 
neither learn to become realiable workmen 
nor acquire the conviction that sliyshod work 
IS inadmissible The concern has to compete 
with the outside luaikets, so it is clear 
tbat work must be done cheaply With 
all these conditions binding the venture, it 
will be easily understood that the tusk of 
makiog It a paying concern is no easy one, 
and the financial and educational results can 
not be obtained nuless there is a large volume 
of work going through, and, for this, the 
interest and help of the public are essential 
Any one in sympathy with this strenuous 
effort to produce really first class Indian 
mechasics and engineers, can be of great 
assistance by giving the shops an opportunity 
of tenderiug for aay of then requiremeuta 
involving engineering handicraft and by per- 
suading their friends also to assist in similar 
fashion 

The Mint Workshop, with which Osmania 
Central Technical Institute is associated, is 
situated in the Saifabad lUace Ground and 
close to the Finance Office building, and if 
aay of the public are sufficiently interested 
in the problem to wish to see how the sola- 
tiou IS being attempted there and the sUrt 
that IS being made, they can obtain j 


Q to nut the inititutious bv annbrni.^J 
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MAEEIAGE— SOME PHASES, OLD AND NEW 


A merica with its surfeit of gold and 
occnsionally of leisure hns been ex- 
perimenting in o\erv concetrablo 
sphere of human nctfvity t rom politics 
to OTeralls, the Americans have beett fcMr- 
ishly seehmc for something which would 
relieve the dull monotony of this old, old 
world of ours Amongst other things, they 
have not forgotten to attempt something 
daring and original in the oldest institution 
of man, viz marriage 

The other day two joung people launched 
into matrimony with the avowed object of 
proving that people could be happy though 
married Cynics ln>e aluvijs nad Ihcir 
fling at this mysterious realm where romance 
and tragedy tahe such bewildering and 
fanUstio turns 

'The land of marriage/ says one, 'has 
the peculiarity that strangers are desirous 
of inhabiting it, while its natural inhabitants 
would willingly be banished from there/ 
presumably because, Love, ‘at sight of human 
ties, spreads its light wings and in a moment 
dies/ A shrewd observer of human nature 
pertinently remarhs, ‘In the opinion of the 
younc, marriage ends all, as it docs m a 
comedy The truth is precisely the reverse , 
it begins all So they say of death— it is the 
end of all things , yes, just as much as 
marriage * 

Someone ashed an eminent lawyer and 
politician what he thought of marriage 
‘What do 1 think of marriage 7 I take it as 
those who deny pufgatory , it locally con 
tains heaven or hell, there is no third place 
in it ’ Unfortunately, few have the patience 
or the resolution to reach that alluring yet 
distant region, viz heaven 

To return to our enatnonred yet enter 
prising American couple They had, of 
course, seen people marrying and — wonder 
ing afterwards They had the further ad 
vantage of listening to the counsels of the 
wise and the experienced of all ages for they 
are both learned, each in his way , one, a 
well known artist, the other a talented 
authoress They did not believe in the wotdly 


wise maxims that ‘men should keep their 
eyes wide open before marriage and bftlf 
shut afteruards/ nor did they wish to 
reproduce in thomsoli cs the unhappy meta* 
phor ‘mnrrii d couples rtsd^pble a pair of 
shears, so joined that they cannot be sepa- 
mti d, often mo^ mg in opposite directions, yi t 
always punishing anyone who came between 
them ' 

So they sot ont with an original and re- 
freshing chart of tluir own Iho underlying 
idea was that thnir married life should be a 
perpetual honeymoon with this dilTerence, 
that each should ha\oa separnto establish- 
ment, the husband free to follow Ins inclina- 
tions, the wife hers 

Tho rock that wrecks the barge of matri 
mony is, they knew, 'the fungi of familiarity 
and contempt/ and these they were determined 
to avoid They are nexer in each other's 
society long enough to get bored, and the 
result IS, they are radiant and happy 
U works oat like this— ‘Seven breakfasts 
per week opposite each other might proxe 
irksome/ they argue, 'therefore, our average 
IS two ’ 

This experiment appears to have proxed 
eminently euccessful, i e they still retain 
the first bloom of love and hax o dodged the 
monotony of ordinary married life The world 
should have been grateful to them for 
this marxellous discovery — the redemption of 
married men and women, but Unfortunately 
It IS too high placed to be within the reach 
of any but the rarest few 

High talents and accomplishments apart, 
all have not a hundred thousand dollars or 
thereabouts to draw upon , for separate 
establishments, especially in these days, are 
expensive luxuries Again, nations are parti 
cularly anxious for increased output in every 
direction — including babies 

The French Government have gone to 
the length of creating a new oiTicial de 
eolation, called the 1 rench Family Medal 
The Freuch are snpjosed to be practical 
and shrewd Evidently tho Government 
knew their temperament and have i^oine 
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forward with a scheme to reward their 
WomanLind for the burdens of family life 
with medals of bronze, silver and gold, 
according to their respective quotas to 
the national ‘regeneration* 

The French marriages are generally 
prosaic aJIairs The young people do not 
so pinch fall in love , it is, as a rule, a 
matter of arrangement or negotiation by the 
parents and their associates who have 
grown wise by age and evperience In the 
circumstances, little of the Blainoui of love 
IS to oe found Love is ‘blind for he secs 
with his mind and not with his eyes ’so 
the youthful French have been taught, 
and they do not plunge into matrimony 
before tineir prospective fortunts and posi 
tioDS ID life have been considered and 
reported on by their elders 

Are the French happier than the Fnglisb 
who are repnted to fall in love and marry 
with lightning speed ’ In any event, the 
French wife proves the better partner — id 
bnsiness I 

, The Ftiglish idea of toartiage would seem 
to be true comradeship based on knowledge, 
nnderitanding ond love bet bow far apart 
this IS from the orthodox or the usual 
marriage is shown by the opposition to the 
Divorce Reform Bill It is not only the 
clergy who would not permit the infriug 
mg of ‘what God bath joined let no man 
put asauder’ but even English ladies of 
position have strongly opposed this small 
measure of relief If the severance of the 
close bond between mao and wife is not 
to be permitted on the grounds of ( 1 ) deser 
tion for three years, ( 2 ] cruelty, (3)io 
curable insanity, ( 4 ) habitual drunkenness, 
(5) imprisoumeut for life, surely there 
must he little idea of comr^eshtp enter 
mg the general conception of marrnge 
In this respect the United States are much 
more liberal Amongst other causes, non 
compatibility is often the only reason for 
a legal dissolution of marriage ties 

To turn from the more or less analogous 
conceptions of marriage in the west and look 
to the east wonid be to take a peep into 
a wholly novel and mysterious region 

In China, which contains nearly one 
fourthof the human population, marstage 
IS a religious duty above everything else 
The matter of prime importance is to have 
sons ( daushters are often considered 
superfluous T ) who would carry on the 


ancestml cult For a man to die without 
a son, nalntul or adopted, means the denial 
of salvation, depending as it does, according 
to their view, upon the regular performance 
of rites and ceremonies for the shade of the 
departed 

The great sage and law giver of China, 
Confucius, says “All virtues have their 
source in etiqnette and the due observance 
of ceremonial " Accordingly, ceremonials 
claim the homage of a Chinaman tn life as 
well ns to death In marriage, which is 
arranged at a very early nge hy the parents, 
the lifting of the bride’s veil so that the 
bridegroom may see her face, is the very last 
act Ota long and complicated ceremony 

The relationsbip oetween man and wife 
IS that of a saperior to an inferior The 
Chinese woman is subject to what is 
known as the ‘three obediences’— before 
marriage, to the father , during marriage, 
to the husband , in widowhood, to her eldest 
son After this it may be imagined that 
Chinese women have not a very comfortable 
time nevettheUsB it is said that the home 
of a Chinaman is often in reality ruled by 
bis mother or by bis wife as she a^roaohes 
<td a state held id veneration Evidentlv 
young ladies have to remain under the leash 
until that venerable age is reached ! How 
our modern young ladies wonid appreciate 
this I For all that, such a marriage usually 
results to peace and harmony 

Amongst the followers of Islam marriage 
IS a matter of civil contract, though many 
of Its incidents are regulated by positive law 
Religious ceremony is not essential, yet as a 
rule, a short prayer is read by the ‘ Cadi ’ 
As IS well known, a JTosletn has almost 
unlimited powers of divorcing bis wife The 
Wife on her part w not wholly without 
remedy It is open to her to make what 
terms she pleases at the time of the marriage 
provided they are not opposed to the apifit 
of Islamic Law For instance, she mav 
stipulate that if the husband fads to give 
her £100 bs pm money she should be free 
to ask for a divorce 

Owing to the ‘purdah’ system the parties 
c^not see each other, and marriages are 

Btoncea it may be supposed that love nkvs 
their life ^^ot 

s^their literature teams with romant 
stories and love ,s th^ perennial souref. 
in>p.™i»n to till, Mo,I,m batd. oT l' 
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and Persia The ‘beloved’ is ever on the 
lips 6£ these Eastern poets, thongh the term 
has often far wider application than to a 
mere Imman bride 

The Hindus, numbering about twetoty- 
two hundred millions, regard marriage as a 
sadrament It is indissoluble except on the 
ground of immemorial custom obtaining In a 
particular community Separation is how- 
ever, allowed on various grounds the five 
causes mentioned in Lord Buohtnastor’s 
Divorce Bill finding a place there A Hindu 
wife is a humble member of the joint famtl} 
overwhlcli the father or the eldest 8ur\iving 
male member presides 

The great epic of India, the Ramayana, 
contains a tale of womanly faith and self- 
abnegation which has charmed and fascinat- 
ed the Hindu world Though composed 
several centuries before the birth of Christ 
and purporting to be a true record of 
the incidents of those remote times, it is 
stni a living tradition, and a living faith I 
cannot do better than quote a few lines to 
show the Hindu notion of a perfect wife 
In giving awayhia beauteous daughter, 
Sita, the aged monarch thus addressed his 
son in law 


This IS Sita child o£ Janak, dearer 

unto him than life, 

Henecforth sharer of thy virtue, be she, 

prince thy faithfnl wife. 
Of thy weal and woff partaker, be she 

thme in every land 
Cherish her m joy and sorrow, clasp 

her hand withm thy hand, 
As the shadow to the substance to 

her lord is faithful wife 
And my Sita, best of women 

follows thee in death or life 


Of course, m these days, there could be 
no Suggestron of going back to the old 
notion— the inherent superiority of the male 
Women have tasted the heady wine of free 
dom in too abundant a measure to tolerate 
ay such invidious distinction They are 
Blreay forcing their way to the top in 
almost every department of human endea 
vour and one cannot fail to mark that 
ytitude m man or woman for a particulai? 
task 18 a matter of environment { mclndiue 
herrf.Sy Jioatmmrai; It .. q„,te oonce.v 
able that a Woman could be as good a soldier 
as a man or conld succeed fn any other 
profession y occupation hitherto reearded 
as easentialty masculine ^ 


There is, however, such n thing ‘division 
of labour’ and it is, perhaps, as inlpdttant in 
domestic science ns in industry or commerce 
A man with acquired or inherited taleht for 
mathematics would be ill advised if ho take^ 
to literature or painting , he rriight dO fairly 
well in either, but it is ten to one he tvould 
hayo done much better in dngineoriHg or 
accountancy Similarly, wonten are by 
nature and heredity fitted to bo mothers and 
hottsowives and every nation is m the last 
resort dependent for its salvation and bp- 
lift on the influences that reign in the home 
No matter how pretentious man’s claim 
to overlordship may be, it is woman who 
gives its peculiar tone and character to 
each home, and through that magnetic 
centre to the whole country She Peed 
not Bit in the Houses of I’arliafnent to 
control the policy of her coiintry — she has 
it In her power to shape it more powerfully, 
sitting by her hearth To those of her 
sex who find these ties irksome, the out- 
side field IS, of course, open, and it U as 
fotile to argue that because some women 
take part in politics or maotiso law, the 
homes of the people wonld bo neglected, 
just as it would be absurd to hold that I4W 
and medicine shonid be closed to men 
because they might draw them away frohi 
agriculture If the latter is neglected, the 
remedy lies in the improvement of the 
conditions of agpicnltural life If home 
life IS losing its hold on women, it is 
because improvements in the home 
have not kept pace with the changed 
conditions of national life With the de 
mocratic spirit stalking abroad, the home 
cannot any more remain the stronghold of 
auloctacy In a democracy, the policy is 
controlled by the nation at large, but the 
power to apply it to individual instances 
must necessarily be delegated to some one 
person Why cannot this idea be imported 
in the governance of the home ? The general 
policy of the home must be the result of the 
conjoint deliberations of man, wife 
and children ( if grown np ) but the parti 
culat application must remaiil in the hands' 
of the wife and mother as the One best fitted 
by Kason of her position to exercise authority 
in the circumstances as they arise from day 
to day In the body politic, the authority 
could be easily withdrawn if abused , But 
™^Be case of the wife this is hardly praOti 
cable. Fortunately there are other inflneniieB 
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Vfhich conld easily be brought into jiHj, if diRicalb to make home a CommonwealtVi and 
only man would exercise some circutnapection the wife its high functionary 
and forbearance — as much as he does in bnst- 

ness affairs In that erent it should not be lAHEll S AlAHOMADI 


THE EELIGIOHS AND THE GEOTESQUE IN INDIAN AET 


T he prince of darkness is but the angel 
of light after his fall, the fiery glow 
in his abode is Locifer’s novel disguise 
God manifests himself in many forms and 
hu image was given the features of sanous 
nations and varying ideals Rut devils all 
over the world look very much the same 
Their family likeness proves that they 
are above the distinction of time and race 
A host of devilish creaturi^s infests the 
paotheonof the world and their grnnai-es 
are the most provoking where religious 
fervour seems to attain its height Ihev 
grin fcom the Cathedral of Charltes to the 
Shitennos and Nios who guard the 
sanctnaries of Chinn and Japan they lure 
the evil eye that threatens the inhabitants 
of VeUnesia nnd Puljnesu into the meshes 
of totemistic wood carvings St Votonv 
had to face them and to had the Duddha 
They seem to be fascinated by the serenity 
asnellas the floe freuzr of lonteiiiplation 
and ecstasy,' and their response is a trantic 
grin that stretches over distorted features 
and fat bellies and ends in hoofs and 
claws They are decidedly ugly and their 
ugline'is IS grote«c]ue and they nestle in 
groo\e8 of religious experience 

Their existence associated, with. ihal.nL 
the gods produces a perpetual cnrrent of 
tmotions and keeps the religions tempera 
ture above the freezing point , pietrzn as 
well as rationalism set in when we have done 
with the denis Dot neither of them can 
produce act The dovils tl en, embodiments 
of the grotes |ue the god< personifications 
of the religious, enter as legitimate ritirens 
in the realm of art 

This poradntical antithesis has lU roofs 
m the human n ird t/indor, for instance, 
says somewhere that ‘genuine hnmoar and 
true wit require a sound and cawicions 
mind, which is alwars a grave one ^ The 
72— S 


same width that lies between gravity and 
wit and IS required to make a mind sound 
and lapacioua keeps religions experience 
and the grotesque gesture apart and yet 
united and makes spiritual life efficient 

Human society is a self imposed institu* 
tion which demands a continnous strain 
from every individual, and the only revenge 
and outlet left to Lis iudi\idiiality is to 
ridicule society by imagining himself for a 
raomeut outside its pale Laughter is the 
gesture of relief and comedy is its artistic 
form Society as well as laughter are free 
trom emotions The enioUotial level is not 
to be attained in public, it belongs to the 
privacy of (be mind Its liglest peaks 
reach into tie sphere of religion The air 
there is thin and a sound constituilon of 
eruotioos and imagination is needed to 
endure its pte*sute \\ hen the strain 
becomes too great, human natnre finds its 
revenge lu dragging down what was just 
felt to be the mo«t exalted and, while a 
firmer footing seems to be gamed on a more 
solid ground, the reproach * sets in of 
having abandoned the more dangerous path 
this reproach, however, instantaneously 
becomes converted into a satisfaction over 
the defeat, of thft. whiivh, xvtldi hse 

dragged down The expression resuitiDEr 
from this Struggle of emotions must 
di«cordant \ ictory and defeat, laughter 
and pain pull the features into opposite 
dmclion, «nd giTe tl em that „g,d tm,i„ 
.b,ch tre call Tl., 

tharefore, „ tl. retrage liuman natoae tate. 

oi. tb« ,p,„t.al j„, „ tj,, 

reven^ l.amm naUt, taUs m .ocety 

of incl.nation ' 

oi tlio Ind.an „,„j |„, , 


out over and 


^ - <^^67 again But , 

^ote^ue element has been passed 
with silence hitherto, yet nowwhere 
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side India, taking Java and Tibet \\ithin 
the extension of its culture does the 
grotesque dwell so close to the gods and 
surround them in bewildering manifoldness, 

80 that at times the two become fused 
and some ambiguous flavour of godliLeness 
and grotesqueness remains m the limbs of 
uncounted figures formed by Indian artists 
The feet of Indian gods neaer touch 
the ground, the artist places lotus 
flowers undbrneith them so that no dust can 
soil them kt other times the gods are 
made to ride or stand on their aehicles 
and ever} god has a chariot of his own 
coiitri\ance Bill and Vurd, ram and lion, 
dog and demon and many more carry 
the gods on shouldeis and back Each 
of these vahanas, is suited to the special 
requirements of its rider Garnda, the bird, 
carries Vishnu, the preserver of the universe, 
and hia wings spread on both sides of the God 
aery much like the wings that carry the 
sundisk of Egypt For rays and wings, sun 
and the preseraation of this world become 
identified by a logic which does not belong 
to reason, but is the propriety of imagination 
That Kuaera, (Fig 1) king of the Yakshas, 
should nse alaksha tocarry him, has nothing 
surprising, for being the king he is entitled 
to employ one of his subjects tor this purpose 
But once the purpose is fulfilled, it is left to 
the artist’s imagination to represent the two 
figures in a way that seems to him most 
convincing He makes Euveia absorbed in 
gentle calmness, stand gracefully on a crouch- 
ing creature, whose broad and stunted shape 
hesitates between dwarf and owl Neither 
of the two figures seems to he aware of the 
other’s presence, yet each of them is absorbed 
m and contented with its shape and lot 
"Without emphasis the two are brought 
together, set against each other without 
dramatic conflict by their outward appear 
ance, just to indicate that the aboae is 
different from below They form a quiet 
whole at peace within itself They complete 
each other’s existence, and yet the uppTr is 
free to join his hands m aftjalimndra, in 
prayer and salutation, while the lower is 
compelled to use his poor and degenerated 
limbs for the support of lus own mighty bulk 
nnd the load which it has to carry The 
lightne'^s of the npp, r ascends in a cesture 
indicating some mood and not aware that it 
Is contained wjthin a body, but the lower a 
pressed down by mere physical mass and has 



Fig 1 Enverafrom 
Barhut II A B C 

no other freedom than that of the scutillous 
fancy which invented it And this fancy 
amounts to a jqdgment The human form 
given to the Yaksha king la, inapite of its 
utterly expressionless features, full of a 
fleeting life that circulates through supple 
and rounded limbs and gives them some 
immateriality, for which no other name can 
be found than gracefulness The fantastic 
bulkiness of the demon, devoid of that animat- 
'"B lightness, is absorbed in a mechanical 
occupation and has no choice left to alter it 
Hia grotesque exterior tells of the 
recalcitrance of matter, whereas the easy 
posture of the standing figure surrenders to 
nothing but the movement of life which 
calmly takes its course through limbs that 
know no effort This early Indian formula- 
tion— it belongs to 2nd centnry B C-^ 
acknowledges the existence of widely 
different types and fits them together in 
utmost contrast The grotesque counter- 
poises the ever calm , as accompaniment it 
w just ns appropriate as the sound of the 
drum to the tnno of the flute 

The stahility of this juxtaposition was 
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maintained in the monaments belonging to 
the centaries just preceding the Christian 
era The "iahshas, Devas, Lokipalas the 
Devis and "iakshmis on the pillars of 
Boddhist and Jain tailings at Barhnt, 
Mahabodhi and Alathura safely repose on 
contorted and combined human and animal 
forms The struggle of a strning son! 
was unknown as yet to the artist They 
knew of the serene leisure of a life de 
voted to religion and relieved its dignity by 
frequent excursion into more thrilling zones 
of the grotesque This well balanced at 
titude, however was soon to disappear 
Although Ihe vShanas of the gods were 
mythologically free from malignant 
characteristics, artists later on sometimes 
infased them with dread and terror lo 
see m them an emblem of a previously 
dominant religion s^tseded by a new creed 
does not hold good iwoh of the vehicles of the 
gods snggested the surroundings in wbicb 
the special deity nsed to move so that, 
as mentioned before Vishnu for instaoce 
whose origin is solar, gets the Garuda bird 
as his conveyance, while Siva, God ot 
Rtmalayan origin, can easilj be imagined 
aa'ndiDg on a mill, especially as in another 
aspect he becomes so closely connected 
with agnenUore and phallic worship 
where again the ball appears as the 
most appropriate vehicle lama, the god 
of death, is accompanied by the dog an 
associatioa which has its practical swlae 
The v&banas, therefore are vndividoally 
invented convejTinces to fit the doings of every 
god The corresponding composition in 
Gothic art represents each of the evangelists 
on his apocalyptic anima) 


A Javanese representatioo of Yishou 
on Gatnda (Fig 2) makes the vehicle 
blare up in a wrath of fiery wings 
forking round the prabbamaodala of 
the god whose stern dhyaui bhSva almost 
vanishes m comparison with that pointed 
snout of the Iionbird’s face nnd fais terrifically 
expanded puerile body This brutal, blazing 
and cruel Garuda comes closest of all % ishnO 
representations to ^ ishnu’s appearance des 
cribed in the Bhagavad Git9 ihete the 
God himself is beheld by Arjuna as shooting 
forth fire from glowing eyes and terrific jaws 
the whole world is replenished and consumed 
bythe apal ingraysof the god who reveals 
M that devours the 

world The sculpture, howeier, visnabzes the 



Iig ' % ishnu on Garuda 

tremendous destructive energy hjpostatised 
icto the Garuda chariot while the god him 
self resides alont stern and small IJis 
figure IS employed as a resting point that 
makes by its contrast tl e terror of flaming 
brutality still more impresaire A tension 
resuUe from this antithesis The small 
human shape suggesting godlike form sinks 
into nothingness, while the huge terror that 
gushes centrifugally from an enorinousjet 
childlike body seems omnipotent This 

S erverted distribution of might carries the 
avour of the grotesque and so does the 
exterior of the two figures where the man 
image of the god is feather weight on his 
loins TCat that rests on Gatuda’s elaborate 
bead'dress 


ihe defeat of the Demons, the Asurus 
and the victory of the Gods furnished on tl a 
other hand two of the most favourite subjects 
ot Indian sculpture where the protesoue 
into lU own Siva dancing lus tosi ic 
0“ ‘Ije crushed Asura Durira def< 
ing the BuDdlo llalusasura are themes wi 
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numberless variations They iindoabtedlj 
embodj the struggle between an aboriginal 
leligion and a cult established lattr on 
But whatever thej mean to the historj o£ 
religion, the moment tl e\ are mcorporited 
in an artistic composition tl e event becomes 
alive again and agin, it did not happen 
once for e\tr in a remote past, to ensure 
the adherei ts ot tl e j e v cult of an unques 
tioned supron acj but it became true when 
the artist conceived the image and gave it 
form The historical succession of two 
strata of religious consciousness lends its 
s ibpect matter to that perpetual presence of 
individual relgion, which the more intense 
It IS becon es tossed the more from serene 
height to disn al abjsa 

ihe helplessness of the trampled overfed 
child ( Tig 3 ) makes a soft and plastic 



Iig 3 The Trampled Demon under 
Nataraja s foot 

cushion for the whirling energy of a radiating 
dance that has the firm elegance of the perfect 
dancer whose hall IS the entire creation and 
the lonelj Imman heart as well This 
prostrate infant seems nothing but soft and 
warm mass, on which to place the foot is 
sensuous delight to the god and vet the 
infant a agonised face is age old and receives 
Ills fatal, never ending torment with pain 
hillj passionate gratitude Nowhere else 
has the ninbiguity of the religions mind 
transcendental longings and 
^ «nore complex expres 
^fsperate attempt to cry, 
Sr ?f *, 'r ''*-conie8 a blissfnl sensation 
tor it is God who chastises 

moment that sealed 
in brought abont 

tiw. ‘"ostexhans- 

- ^‘tween the 

viand the Mahishasuni is carved into one 
he rocks at ^(ahnvelipiir ( 1 ig 4 ) 



Fig 4 Durgii Mahisl asuramiirdint from 
Mahavalipur 

There the two main figufds are set 
into striking contrast Terse tension 
radiates linlo like in eight fold arms 
from the body of the goddess v^hose 
relative smallness is set against the fiabby 
weight of an imbecile buffalo god, whose 
attack already means retreat, he becomes 
defeated by the teheer weight of Ins owft 
bod) which has mass but no efiercy, which 
IS heavj with matter but has no life ^he 
remaining figures transmute the theme of 
grotesque and godlike The gandharvas oil 
the Devi a side are full of heavj frolic, while 
the figures against whom the Asura is set, 
are full of dignity This intermingling of 
the two poles ot religious emotion, the god 
Ilk© surrounded by the grotesque the 
grotesque set against the godlike, expresses 
the speed peculiar to emotions , the stronger 
the action the more vehement the reaction 

The consequences of this vicissitude of 
inner experience made the artist create a 
mythology of his own No text ever prescrib 
ed the figure of Bodhisattva Manjnsri, 
( I ig 5 ) the patron of wisdom, to be conniJct 
ed in anj way either with Xirltimukha, the 
grim, heraldic lion face, or with niakards 
These children of a terrified and playful 
imagination had become ornamental devices, 
ready to fill and to surround windovvs and 
niches jet what with regard to its decorative 
function IS n mere ornamental device, has 
not forgotten its original bestiality, and the 
Mlm Bodhisattva of wisdom from the Plaosan 
Vihara in Java is made to reside m thedark 
ness of a deep niche apparently as long as 
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the monster has allotted to him before his 
'neighl and Hames inll crash and consome 

This seeminglf per^erted relif^ionsness 
IS jet psjcbologicall} trae The Christian 
imagery which is so fond of earronnd 
VDg God by a host of angels, serves 
as pare minded advertisement for the life 
conditions of Godhead , the Indian visoalisa 
tion on the other hand never is oblivions 
of either the terror that precedes and snr 
rounds peace or of the fear that has to 
be overcome if eqaanimity shall he reached 
One of the most frequent and most expres 
sive gestures of the Bnddha as well as of 
the gods of Hinduism is the abhava mndrl 
the gesture of the raised hand assnring 
fearlessness OnI\ the fearless is epiritaslly 
free and calm for he has overcome the 
terror and the pang These eraotions 
have become external to him ahd their 


presence can no longer do litm harm, yet 
they ire there Therefore we see the plinth 
of toedieval temples ( i ig 6 ) peopled by 



Fig 6 Detail from Hoysalesvara Temple, Ilalebid 
crowds of grotesque gdrgoyles, makaras, 
kirtimukhas and all sorts of slanted, 
dwarf*like and composite creatures Th^ 
form the high pedestal on which the goas 
and their heroic deeds repose 

The tension between the two poles has 
to b« relaxed to keep elastic The high 
pressure of agony and perfection has to 
be diverted Ihis is done tn relief composi 
tions and wallp'iintings by countless figures 
wbo have no other function lu the repre 
sentation than the chorus has ob the stage 
They fill the empty spaces with good 
humour wit and music and are in their 
cbildlike sincerity an element of inexfaanst 
ibfe freshness Foil o^ 'cariosity they 
cluster round the benign existence of some 
great being heedless of fais doiugs, engrossed 
in their own well being They represent 
the grotesque in its most lenient aspect, 
as some kind of spice mixed into the 
harmony of the exubirant and intensely 
alive world of India’s pictorial imagiua 
tion For the grotesque has its painfal and 
its laughable side and is in either case 
disproportionate painfully and wrathfnlly 
so when a mighty ambition seems crushed 
under a load of inert matter, laughably so 
when just this inertia of the flesh is 
approved of md exbibited’with ostentatious 
ease Disproportion in itself, however, re- 
presents a kind of equilibrium which is 
not stabilised but which iS grotesque The 
nnexpecteduess of a certain measurement may 

provoke a feeling of appropriate 
priateness which will prove laughable 
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ing and jet satisfactory Things nnknowo 
atand always iq disproportion to vyhat we 
know already and m case one’s mind is not 
elastic enough to embrace the contrast, the 
disproportion between the known and the 
new, IS easily placed to the account of the 
new This is the attitude ivhich is still 
maintained by a n inonty of western 
connoisseures looking vt Indian works of 
art Wbat is so unexpected and seems to 
them BO pro okinglj grotesque is indeed a 
unique artistic justice that makes, for in 
stance in one ofy the purest and most ao 
complished expressions of the Indian 
genius, m the frieze of the coping stone 
of the Barhnt railing, enormous fruits of 
\arious kinds, jack frait as well as mango, 
groK onb of one and the same lotus stalk 
which also bears jewelry, while it carries 
scene after scene from fairyland with the 
disinterested objectiiity of a ohronicle, 
registering that dream and life are one in 
rhvthmicat succession and that ever) thing 
IS allowed as long as imagination is cousis 
tent This applies not only to pictorial 
compoiition but equally to the single dgares 
that partake in the llowing rhythm ot the 
composition The homage which elephants 
render to sacred trees, symbols of tbe 
Buddhas is equally dignified in its serenitj 
ns a scene of worship where tbe deiotees 
are a dre headed snake, goats and lions 
with smiling human faces and similar 
creations ilic nnexpectedness to the out 
elder becomes converted, if Mewed from 
vithinthe continuity of Indian art, into a 
gesture that comprises imagination and 
observation in so close fusion that u new 
cosmos, an orderly world of art comes into 
existence Whereaer there is any friction 
it IS conspicuous bj a harmless grin, n 
baby’s body and a host of extrasagant 
creatures which compromise you, by telling 
ou how beastly human man or animal may 
ook Ihis lighter strain of the grotesque 
makes an mobslTusn n nccompamment 
throughout the ages of Indian art, nssirts 
its* If at tunes with much appreciated 
audacity and is at its Wat when it suddenly 
remembers that it h but the rmple on the 
surface of a depth, from where the |iriiiii.ial 
firt can flare up still 

Tin inakaru monster ( 1 ig 0 ) is ut liuiiiu 
in thu earliest inuiununts wh kngiv of, but 
it n-acliLHl fullest amplitude in the taeUth 
c-ntury only, when elephant’s body and 


crocodile-head are overshadowed by leaf like 
plaouLge that makes a gorgeous tail, and an 
animated breath exhaled from the monster s 
mouth Its ludicrous bestiality is of the 
harmless order, it is a big plaything to the 
artist, 0 O pliable that it can be adjusted to 
almost every ornamental device, and the use 
architecture and sculpture make of it, is 
nbnndaut At times, in its later phase, it can 
be seen combined with another grotesque 
emblem, this being, however, of the cruel 
kind, the lion faced kirttimukha This 
terrific loaring lion-like face might 
originally have been a snn emblem, its 
architectonic function, however, is to fill the 
round horse shoe windows that are so 
essential a part of Indian ornamentation, and 
to be nsed as a finnl for the stelae of images 
and of the roofs of South Indian Gopurams 
Its fiercest feature** are out m South India 
and Java The north does not use it less 
frequently, but there it looks tame and 
lifeless Another inmate ot Indian imagi 
nation with its fears is the chmiaera ( Fig 7 ) 



lig 7 ( I iiimcni Knnmik 

whoawcouvmyn f» tiu i« tbw leogrypb 

the grut<)< pip Itself becomes ajoi'ur, thf 

power of thd firtad winch at moment* 
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to be omnipotent It has the reality of the 
nightmare and signifies the sapernatural It 
embodies the subjective reaction, that cosmic 
fear which seizes man who suddenly is aware 
of his loneliness in the nni\ eise Rirttiinukha 
chimaera and leogryph are pictorial supple 
ments to religious systems that seem to grant 
fearlessness to their followers They prove 
that vitality is stronger than faith in popular 
Buddhism as well as in Hinduism and this 
plasticity, which is the most generous gesture 
of liindoism, tnaVea it invincible 

Apart from the ornamental devices, the 
Indian genius invented two tj pes of images 
which are grotesque in themselves Jambhali 
IS the god of riches, Ganesha the remover 
of all obstacles Jambhala (Fig d) has 
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Fig 8 

Jambhala ^ ibrampur ( Darca ) 

changed name and appearance since we met 
him first on one of the pillars of Uarhnt, 
where under the name of Kovera standing 
on a \ahaha, his youthful figure joined his 
hands in adoration In course of time th» 
gnardian of the northern quarter and of 
worldly riches, mast have tasted them, and 
BO he ^ew fat and his youthful body tost in 


length and gained in roundness (Fig 8) His 
hands also nave become engaged m a new 
sort of worship, his left presses and caresses 
the ichneumon p irse which vomits gold 
The cunning, careworn look of his face 
indicates the reluctance of the spirit who 
cannot help being fascinated by things more 
material than himself 

In the image of Ganapati on the other 
hand the heavy ronndess of his elephant and 
baby body is approved of by a cheerful smile 
of the eyes, but being Siva’s son he shares 
fais attributes and amongst Bhairava’a orna- 
ments the bumao skull ranges foremost It 
IS again in Java where the grotesqueness of 
the combination reaches utmost tension 
The eknll throne is a highly suggestive 
pedestal for the childishness of the body 
whose broad grin seems to be concentrated 
into that pair of skulls on his chest that 
rival and mock at his eyes , the mukuta 
crowns this image of satisfied success with 
the final form life has m store, the skull It 
IS an image that by the fantastic combina 
tioD of animal and child form and the skull 
glorifies and chastises matter 

Jambhala and especially Ganesha have 
a popular appeal banapatt is amongst the 
most worshipped deities np to the present 
day, especially in the South of India Jam 
bb:^ mnst have been in fashion in the 
latter and last years of Buddhism Yet their 
significance for the whole of Indian art- 
production remains of subordinate character, 
together with makaras, leogryphs, and 
kirttirnnkhas*- these two images belong to 
the lesser pantheon of Indian art, where 
human passions and fears soar np to the 
level of the Bpiritual but are pulled down 
immediately, scarcely having reached it 
The attitude of the artist, however, which 
makes the object of worship itself grotesque 
w frequently to be met with m various 
aspects of \ ishnu as well as Siva The divi 
aioo of qualities between the mam deity and 
Its vehicle IS frequently but not exclusive- 
^ emplopd Various types of the grotesque 
occur at the same age as spontaneously as 
Sr’ 'nd.vidual inclma 

Vishnu in hn Xarasimha incarnation (cf 

tb. p,s.a,c, ot the goa.„ e th f™ 
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instance, a column , instantaneously the 
column splits, the god fills space and smites 
the frivolous demon The tenderness with 
which he places his hand on the king, 
whose body is still in a pro\okiiig attitude 
and leaps back under the fatal caress the 
rigid triumphant grimace of the beast that 
makes all human teatuies appear helplessly 
small, the contrast or his radiating left arms, 
each of wliom seems to he one second of a 
fatal crush with the soft touch of the 
sensitive hnger<» of his right makes the relief 
from Ellora a masterpiece of grotesque 
creation lie momentous change from 
power to death from dead matter to snper 
phj sjcal 1 italit} has all the gruesomeness of 
the unexpected, which makes jour features 
feel rigid and distorted with the same help 
less grin which was Hiranyakasipu a last 
expression Ihe graesomenesf of the 
grotesque verges on«e».iial perversion (Fig 9) 


realised the intimate relation between the 
religious and erotic and how deeply crueltj is 
connected with the latter has been shown by 
psychoanalysis Durga VlahisSsiiramardini, 
who defeated the Asura in so noble and 
restrained an attitude in Mahavelipur, 
becomes m later cental les herself possessed 
by demoniac passions and her mood is thus 
described m the VSinana Parana — “She 
destroyed countless hosts of the bold asuras 
and Iwholding the battlefield covered with 
corpses she spired n Vina and a Damarn in 
]oy and laugiiinglv began to play Wher* 
eier si e mined driwing out innsic from 
hei instrument^, ghosts and goblins shouted 
out III response and danced and her lion 
tossed about in sport the lifeless bodies of 
the slam (Fig 10) It is the same ecstacy of 


Tig- 9 SldyfufF Hiranyahnsipu 

Adeslnsra Temple Mount Abo 

where the god bnries Ins hands in the jntts 
tines of his victim while his widp inhuman eyes 
glare into a frenzy of nothingness and the two 
bodies are one moment of death and esoltant 
We, that IS stronger than anything human 
Out of such untamed passions and visoalired 
images religion is born in all ,ts aloofness 
from passion and imagery alike India alone 

Of all civilisations dared and 1 ud tlu power 

to put into creativo form what other 
Civilisation* hide under a coier of mutual 
understanding and silence 

Mystics of all countries and ages have 


lig 10 Dur^a Mai isl asummanliiit, 
BhuvanesI war 
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gruesome delight that made the artist shape 
the Devi s arms not only holding but 
themselves bein^ like languid snakes while 
the Asura receives the deadly stroke with 
satisfied elegance 

The flavour of cruelty, gruesomeness and 
passion IS as peculiar to the grotesque as 
the helpless smile and the childishly relaxed 
muicles All of them are uncontrolled expres 
sions that occur involuntarily when soul and 
body are stirred to their depth by the 
antagonism of spirit and matter Only whan 
this antagoniam is strongly felt can religion 
be strong l\ithont this struggle being 
reached m personal experience rel gion de 
generates into dogma and convention and 
art becomes anaemic and allegorical 

It is m rare moments only tl at master 
works ore achieied where the depth of 
emotion surges into forms placid within the 
rhythm that animates them and which they 
briug to completion One more version of 
Darga Mahishasuramardioi carries the final 
message of lel gtoti and the grotes jae 



Fig 11 Darga ilah shasaramavd » 
75—9 


In this Javanese sculpture (Fig 11) the 
fanifalois drooping down into death From hig 
head emerges dancing the child demon The 
goddess firmly stands svith legs wide apart 
on the victitti Her slajmg happens without 
her being engaged in it, as something fatal 
carried out by her sheer existence which is 
aloof from all action, benign nil motherly, 
suffering under her mission cruel yet tender, 
in silent trance Her hand placed on the 
de non’s head IS all love all death The demon 
dancing child faces with open eyed smile his 
end which the goddess imparts to him as 
her blessing Passion has become snblimated 
into duty and sufTering triumph into a smile 
that closes heavy eyelids in vaptutous medi 
tation The child demon is faint echo to her 
doing and it almost sounds like laughter 
Imperceptibly what up tonowne could 
take as subject matter only underlying as 
grotesque experience artistic realisation, 
becomes art Stic form itself grotesque, torn 
into discordant directions ambiguous in its 
wide gesture straightened in every bent, 
energetic yet completely relaxed 

fh s all comprising gesture of the goddess 
occurs again aud again in Siva a datice and 
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once more, in a creative sense th( raalopnn 
ciple, Sun, and the DeVi, the female energy 
are treated in the same iiaj Devi dud 
Siva behave alike as Demon slajers and 
chthonian deities who !n\e the dronkenness 
of earth and blood in their limbs 

Siva’s dance as loid of the dancers takes 
place in pictoi al representation on a 
prostrate child Asura while m other inodes 
of his dances the ganas occupy different 
place** In the f ftli mode (Fig 12) he gams the 
amplitude of n ovement which also distinguish- 
ed the Devi vhile a tiny gana repeats 
the abhayahasta of his arm and the entire 
benfcof hi3 body impishlv between his wide 
open knees As Bhaitava (Ellora) again 
it is Bhrmgi, Siva’s skeleton attendant, 
who joins travestying in his master’s dance 
And here again his body and arms have 
this tough tension between the round move 
ment and the angular gesture between the 
strive upwards and the pressure downwards, 
that give them the complex, distorted, 
painful and unexpected, in short grotesque 
attitude that was also peculiar to the Devi 



Ii? la Dancer, Pnlampet 



Fig 14 Dancer, Palampet 
This creative sublimation of the grotesque 
becomes independent of the underlying 
religious idea It is the creative expres 
Sion of a mind that does not merely follow 
but that has religion, whnteier be 
Its name and has with it the hunger 
and the pang of tiie senses that fight and 
struggle along with matter, so that the 
movement which results from so mncti anta 
goniam, does justice to all its components and 

IS the most complex form art eaer invented 

to express the human, m all that is vital in it 
and spiritual To the eye unsophisticated 
by religious ecstaoj, human passion and 
sincerity, it looks distorted 

Two stray examples from the uncounted 
number of anonymous figures that cluster on 
walls and pillars of so many temples may 
serve as embodiments of the grotesque which 

has no further reason for its expression than 
Its existence (Figs 12 Al t) The sharp precise 
angles of heel, knee, hip elbows and wrists 
are but the utmost suppleness and Honing 
curve that twists the dancer's body m 
tnhhanga, tint has as much shyness, as it 
aggressively alive z^nother dancer in aimd®^ 
distortion lifts up her arms fragile like gla** 
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and her fingers do not seem to belong to her 
any longer bat grow oat of her like the 
caprieioas leaves of a joang tree, which for 
the first time has spring 

The grotesque, we may laj concliidingly, 
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IS a deep undercurrent of Indian art Its 
water has tninv different tastes and the 
religions alwajs is unmistakeable 

STELLA KRAMKISCU. 


EKAMTH-THE HOUSEHOLDER SAINT 


I N' order to understand the lives of the 
Maharashtra Saints m their entirety 
it IS essential that we should go to 
the rise of the Mahratta Douiioion in India, 
tracing it from the beginning of its rise 
The Muliammadan advance on the plains of 
Deccan with their faith in the monotheistic 
and personal couceptiou of God and their 
hatred of idolatry had mach to do in reviving 
the Hindu national ideals of religion in 
Maharashtra The Iliadu idols were leoera- 
ted and worshipped, but tbe unuersaL 
ity of God m them was recognised God 
was thonght to be at once Harsonal and 
Impersonal The Hindus of the times 
presented a challenge to the propagation 
of Mahammadanism by means of popular 
demonstrations of religious fervoor and 
eathusiasm for a seeking after God 
Bkajani and Kirlan-t formed the keynote of 
enlightening the populace in the popular 
search after God and man’s salvation Ibese 
Ktrtaiu* and AlJiaiigi were applauded 
80 much so that the simple htaring of 
them was conducive to the attainment of 
eternal bliss , hence the popnlar feeling 
for a life of sainthood and an eager desire 
to shun worldly things in order to appease 
God Vithoba \ itboba was everything for 
tbe credulous masses and the saints, bis 
apostles 

The period was one of a revival of 
Hinduism, if we can undersiand aright 
Sankara digicijaya It was a time when the 
popular Kuddhism absorbed itself into tbe 
popular Hindaism, a tjpe of which is still 
seen to*da} Sankara's efforts at a conquest 
over the iQlelleclual Buddhist India and 
his adoption of all idolatrous forms of 
worship as Sagutia Upasaiia, as opposed 
to or complemented by 2\irguna Cpaiana, 


had mach to do m the bringing up of 
idols in every household and the building 
up of temples for God Bbakti, an ideal 
attachment to God, was sown m almost 
every Hindu house He can assume that 
the Hindu house of the times was composed 
mainly of the twier lorn cH«3 but the 
lower orders, tbe converts to Buddhism and 
the later converts to the revised form of 
Hinduism after Sankara, found a solace lo 
worshipping idotg also, es images of Buddha 
were worshipped by them Idolatry, then, 
owes Its origin to Buddhism and, especislly, 
toils popular side, and the remarkable feature 
of these idolatrous gods is that they admit 
ail orders for their worship without distinction 
of caste, creed or sect, a fundamental tenet 
of Buddhism A worshipful heart is all 
that is needed The origin of the idol 
Vithoba Itself IS plausibt} explained by all, 
who enquire into such origins, by a reference 
to an image of Buddha Here, then, we 
lind no distinction of cvste, in so far as 
their worship of God is coucerned Even 
Choinmela, a mahar, though driven by the 
Brahmins later on from Pandharpur, seems 
to have been admitted into his pre- 
sence by Vithoba The principal features 
of the religious movement in Maharashtra, 
IQ the words of Mahadev Govind Rvnade, 
the historian of the Hue of the Maharatta 
Power, can be stated thus “It gave us a 
literatnre of considerable value m the 
vernacular language of the country It 
modified tbe strictness of the old spirit of 
caste evclusiieuess It raised the Shudra 
classes to a position of spiritual power and 
SMial importance almost equal to that of 
the Brahmans It gave sanctity to the famili 
relations, and raised the status of woman T 
made the nation more humane, at the ei 
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timo more prono to lioia togetlifr Ijj mutu-il commentarj on the 

toleration It suggested nnd parti} earned ^fnntlii and after completing the « 
out a plan of reconciliation nith tlit Moimm- worked on another, /li/imZ/muH/lmt 
inedans It subordinated the importance of dev died at tho earl} age of Uentj two ana 
rites and ceremonies, and t pilgrimages and Ins brothers and sister followed him a j 
fasts, and of le iriiing and ( ntomplation, to later 

the higher excellenc of worship lij means One other saint claims our notice, 
of love and faith Jt clucked the exce<«ses as liaMng come down to ns, prior t 
of poljtheisni It ten Ud in all the-e wa}3 rVanatli Kamadev, the tailor saint, thougi 
to raise the niti n generall} to a higher a foundling, had a inagnaniinous heart ana li 

level of caj vciL\ both of thought and action, magnanimit} shone through a string ot ais- 
and prepared it in aw a} no other nation in ciples he recon ed from all castes and cr^ s, 
India was prepared, to take the lead in re- prominent among them being Jam and Lno 
establishing a united natue power in the kamala Nnmadev had the unif^ne 
place of foreign domination” — Rne of Ihr ofa saint in him, he was a believer to s 
Malraflarai r pp 171 and 172 ^ ol 1 core and the characteristics of liis faitb 

Something of the predecessors of Fkanath would draw towards him even the 
and the development of the Marathi lilem- tines of non-beliesers Vithoba was his Go , 
tare can be recounted here Dn\anB3hwar, as ho was (o the others Titkoram, tne 
the first great Marathi author and saint, popular saint, also a worshipper of Vithoba, 
lived m opposition to the Brahmamc nscen- ( it is not clear from contemporary records 
danoj of his times lie wrote and preached, about him whether he had a knowledge ot 
lu suite of Brahmamc ostracism His father, the great life and work of Ekanath ), seems 
Vithal Pant, apparently seems to have been toha^e flourished about Shiv aji’s time on» 
the cause of the fate that attended his some time after Ekanath While dwelling 
spiritually minded children He spurned on Ekanath and Ins message to the world, 
wordly power and tried early to rtnounce we cannot pass o\er in silence his 
the world, though a married man He ran follower lukaram Tnkaram flonnshea 
aivay from home and was ordained a Sanwynet and owed, and still owes, Ins popularity t® 
by Hamanand, deceiving Ins (?KrK as to his the fact that he was at cross purposes with 
married life, hut was compelled, after a lime, the world, meaning thereby, that he hop 
when the latter was aware of the deception the cross of God ond discarded all worldly 
practised upon him, to rejoin Ins wife and things In one of the remarkable interviews 
give up the bannyasin’s order Children ho had with Shivaji, Ins emperor, he sporned 
were born to this former Sann}a8i, but these a plate of jewellery and other valuables pre 
were looked down upon by the Brahmins ot sented to him by the latter Bamadas, the 
the times, as it was sinful on the part of patriot saint, explains Tukaram’s attitude 
Vithal Pant to give up his order and become to Slnvaji and pacifies him IVe can assume 
a house holder The children were, there- that Tukaram’s neglect of the world, brought 
fore not privileged to have the ceremony about by a failure in his life, as he himself 
of Uj aimi/anam performed The father and tells us, evoked m him deep feelings which 
mother died almost in obscurity, having made him seek solace in God The varie 
drowned themselves, and the young ch Idren ties of religions experiences he had under 
were iett destitute to their own strnggles gone contributed towards his popularity 
Nivritti, Uie eldest born was a calm and The incidents in liis life of Mambaji and 
devout child, but Dnyanadev was intrepid another testify to these 
and impetuous His impetuosity alone saved Ekanath, born as he was m a family of 
^mn Ignominious devout sect of Bigvedi Brahmins of Paithan 

^in Nivntti was a born sannyasi and and worshippers of Vithoba was a Vedantm 
Dny^adev ws h,s disciple Sopan and ofthehiKhe, ordL He d’.d look »P"” 

k 

children went without the f/panavanam hi?’ "*i*^ii* his wordly attainmcn * 

ceremony Dnynnndov g”'" 

, ' tke genius ot a great writer and nrpaelij’ IT training under Janardana Swam 

Inn, '’lie began'^l,,, llZ7„rn1,T,T P -lufenaot ot the Prah '* 

b IS ™corH„d,,,,„ , Hngnage or Marath, spoken at that, m.H 
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tlie people He wrote his Bhagaiat in Pra- 
Lnt in Terse form, m spite of Brahmanical 
opposition His saccess of this nork and 
his conseqnenti popularity owe much to his 
Tiait to the Pandits of Benares, who incited 
him to appear before them m meeting in 
order that they might charge and ostracise 
him for having dared to write a work in Pra 
krit Ekanath, uivdaanted, visited Benares 
and satisfied the Pandits as to the evcel 
lences of his work, RAnjacaf, and made them 
yield to his point and was taken in a proces- 
sion through the principal streets of Benares 
with the Bkagavat in hand It is noteworthy 
that his saiotly life impressed much on the 
minds of the people of Benares The other 
work of poetic merit of Fkanath was his 
RiiAmini jSiraynnirara.thoagh it attracts os lo 
a far less degree The Bhngarai and tka 
iiaf A->-the two words, have almost come down 
to ns as synonymous terms \le cannot 
separate the one from the other on account 
of oar association of ideas about them 

The Bhagaiat Piimiki, the magnum o/>i« 
of Lksnath, contained m essence the vedanta 
of the Upanishads Shrutis and Smntis as 
understood by Ekanath and the learned 
pandits of the times, with this difference 
that the pauditi loved wordqaibbliog in 
Sanskrit, whereas Ekanath s one attempt 
was to raise the Marathi language to 
dignity It was he who, after Dnyanesbwar, 
dared to write in a language detested by the 
pandits Ihs doctrines of BhaUt alone are 
responsible for this work Bhaktt discarded 
all distinctions and looked upon even the 
lowest of the lowliest as on a spiritual equal 
ity with the highest The capacity of the 
lowest to attain to the spirituality of the 
highest was not denied and it was thought 
that no amount of learning alone could pro 
dace a liberated soul— a /iraiimiAM The 
Bhaghat Vunina, strange to say, deals with 
all questions quite pertinent to the subjects 
o! the N edantms of the highest mteUectual 
type The four orders of human society, the 
typical virtues to obtain salvation, the 
common sSdhanis which are withm the reach 
o! the lowest m intellect, are all dealt with 
The most remarkable feature of it », that it 
combines philosophical instrnctioD with 
popular and fanciful puramc lore The 
whole purports lo be a eoramentary on the 
Uth chapter of the Bhajaral Turana and 
contains nearly 20 000 slokas 

\edanti, as lived and understood hr 


Ekanath, would need a little exposition, but 
the task of fnlly going into the subject on 
reading his remarkable book, is beyond the 
scope of the pre«snt article However, a few 
words to let our readers know what, in short, 
was meant by the Vedanta, as understood 
by Fkanath and his followers, are, I think, 
qnite essential The word Bhakfi — the form 
of religion which takes in one endued with 
it — intoxication, will, in a way, clear the 
meaning of the word l^edanla Bhakli tried to 
comprehend the trnth about God as being 
very near lo him — the Bhnkla, nB^er leaving 
him even for a moment, m fact, bts soul 
crying always for His presence ever feeling 
Him in htm«eU — truly expanding his soul 
consciousness, giving a greater and better 
spiritual vision of God as He could be known 
by direct coynifion. There Bhaktas claimed 
to have intercourse with God and were wont 
to perform miracles— a popular way of being 
confirmed «<ti)it# It should not howeier, be 
thought that soperiiatural powers were the 
weapons these saints employed to wield 
spiritual jufiuence over people The lives 
of these saints were very modest lu them- 
selves and no such charge can be levelled 
a^inst them It is only the zeal of their 
admirers and devout followers which prompt- 
ed almost to deif\ these saints that brought 
in the miracnlous element about them \\e 
cannot, at any rate, disbelieve in their claim 
to have seen God face to face , tl at was their 
realisation thei realised God within 
themselves in such a way as to merge the 
Bhnh(a and G/d into wie existence they 
became owe with God They saw God ^ ithoba 
ID each and everything every good and kind 
act done to them was through the dmee 
grace of I ithoba . a good and faithful servant 
was \ Ithoba hmiselF It is stated on the 
•olhorit, of Mohipt., Ho b.ogtapher of 
EkjD.th j„a olLo, of Mahara,l,l„, 

h.t \,thoba wa> l,,o„olf a 

'■ "■? “'1 of Vedanla ,j lo 

•00 God eieirwhoto and m man, iJentifrinir 
h.o,Mt ,,th God, ( the tom of It, Elatli a® 
Tm eS”/ 7'*, f Iko »ete cha’nl- 
”0”» of -Hon deioutl,. 


which. It II asiamed leads 
^onXImng al.fe „t p„,i, nn.veml 

•nd the most oaiilv accesaihip 
ottaijiiog ..God 

Om need not h„ belonging. 
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and go to n foTest One need not prepare 
the mind by hard self control for difficult 
Samadhi If ^\e only worship Ilnri nnd 
chant His name, salvation will stand begging 
at our doors Look at the Gopis Had they 
any learning ^ Had they practised any of 
the Sadhanas ? Lo iheir one qualification 
was the steadfast Bhakti of the Lord through 
thick and thin and tl at was enough Why 
curb tho senses'' Why run away from 
objects of tbe senses 1 What thou hast, 
dedicate to God and chant Hia name Medi 
lation requires high intellect How can the 
man in the street practise it? The rituals 
and ceremonials require accuracy and per- 
formance Their rigid discipline la \ery 
difficult But a requires no such 

discipline A Bhakta’s progress towards 
God 13 like that of a young prince to his 
father, the king While other visitors uoit 
in the antechamber, the prince goes boldly 
to his father and talks with him So tbe 
yogins wait and wait but the Bhakla directly 
and with ease attains salvation Leave then, 
therefore, the noble flights of philosophy to 
men of genius and the complexities of cere 
monies to those who might like them, and 
take this straight and easy path of Bhakti 
—Shn £feon(ifA ( Saints of India Senes 
P 86) 

1 do not wish to repeat seieial anecdotes 
in the life of sainthood led by Ekanath, as 
his life, though in a small compass, is acces 
Bible to any reader of the Saints of India 
Senes (G A Natesan & Co, Price as four' 
However, two or three prominent traits in 
hiB character can be brought out here His 
universal love without the least distinction 
of caste or creed is evident m bis providing a 
dinner for the vial ar'>, who passed bis 
door way The day was an auspicious one 
Ekanath had intended to perform tbe 
BhraddI a ceremony of his father and pre 
paratiODS for the grand dinner due to the 
Brahmins were going on inside tbe house 
The mahars could not but exclaim to them 
selves in the hearing of Ekanath, “How 
sweet the dinner sniellsl IleaBy, Brabmms 
are a fortunate lot and we, poor, forlorn 
people, are denied the enjoyment of such 
sumptuous dinners ” Ekanath, having 
heard them, called out his wife and bade her 
to ser^e the i in? ars the preparations which 
were made ready for the Brahmins His 
true and dutiful wife obey ed the husband 
and the Brahmins had to wait foi a Iresh 
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meal Hiia enraged them and it it la 
they left liim with foul words in their mouths, 
cursing Ekanath But, truth to tell, they 
were afterwards surprised to learn, to their 
mortification, that the pifm of Ekanath, m 
their physical bodies, partook of the dinner 
and blessed Ekanath Diiesting this story 
of its miraculous element, we can rest 
assored that Ekanath, a Brahmin, could not 
lixetoseethe maharn go disappointed, and 
his love, e%en for the lowly, was as much as 
and even more than he could cherish for the 
selfish Brahmins of his times 

Ekanath was a \ery able preacher It 
was usual to have aery large attendance 
amounting to thousands, as stated m his 
life, while he would expound his Bhaga^(^i> 
or any other work of equal merit, Bnyan- 
eshwari, for instance Once it so happened 
that a prostitute, a woman of a very lewd 
disposition, was also oneof his hearers She, 
as time passed, became his convert end 
disciple, thenceforward discarding the old 
immoral life she led Ekanath did not lo 
the least disdain to give away his spiritual 
wealth to redeem a person whose very sight 
was loathsome 

Ekanath was an ideal disciple In his 
Brahmacharya stage, while a pupil under 
Janardana Swaini, he would undergo any 
amount of hardship only to please hia Gitw 
He was hi3 constant companion, day in and 
day out, and would obey him strictly Even 
after hia course of studies were over and 
after he knew full well that he had attained 
the spiritual vision that he so much desired, 
in fact, after he was able to realise God with 
in himself through the spiritual guidance of 
Ilia Guru ha was unwilling to go to his native 
place and remain with his lonely grand 
father, whom he had deserted at the early 
age of twelve, for the sake of obtaining his 
heart’s desire — salvation in life One day, 
when the Guru was in samadhi, having heard 
that the town was besieged by the enemy at 
night, he did not stop to wake him up, but 
went out in the Guru’s attire as he was 
stately and tall to be mistaken for Janardana 
Swami He drove, by dint of courage, the 
enemy that surrounded the walls of the 
town and came back home triumphant The 
Guru was pleased to see m the disciple 
pluck and courage as also the lo"^® 
he bore towards him And this incident, it 
said endeared him greatly to his Guru, who, 
some time after thi«, was so bountiful m his 
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for the disciple as to lead him to the path 
of TealtJ>ation 

Fkanath's pre-eminent merit lies in the 
hoase holder’s life he bred, both as a 
preacher and teacher, living a life of medi- 
tation and an incessant pouring of love on 
the people aronnd him Xot before he was 
actnallj pressed by his congregation to pot 
down Ills thoughts in writing ‘ when he was 
well over 40,” he undertook to write his 
Bhagrat Purana His immense lose of the 
mother tongoe — Marathi, can be described in 
his own words 

“Me admit that the Sanskrit writers 
were great Bat why should we sappose 
that Marathi writers fall below the markf 
Have they not tried, in their own waj, to 
deliver the same message ? Is a gold lotos 
more precious only bee luse it is gold ’ One 
cow gives milk, but does another yield 
w^Ur ? If the earoe ideas are imparted 
through a diRerent medium what do you 
lose f Too Sanskrit is the langnage of 
the gods? Out is not Marathi also the 
same r Or la it the laogasge of thieves and 
robbers ^ The result is that whether Sanskrit 
imparts religious knowledge to people or 
Marathi, it ^es not matter so long as the 
ideas are the same — Shri Ekanatb, pp 47 
and 48 

Ekanath lived to an old age — lived to see 
his son, a lover of Sanskrit, converted to his 
love of Marathi He was seventy one 


( 1528 1599 ) when he left his mortal coil 
behind him Ihe last scene in Ins life is 
described thus in the little book I have 
quoted abo\e 

“We have neither time nor space nor the 
necessarj imagination to describe the ten- 
dernesa, the love and the sorrow m which 
on the 6th day of the dark half of Falgun, 
1521 Shalimhan ( lo99 AD), the populace 
of Paithan followed Ekanath to the river 
Godaveti The sky rang with the loud and 
ecstatic Bhajan After it was over, Fkanath 
took off his clothes and entered the stream 
Some say he never returned, others hold 
that after an invigorating bath, he came out 
of the water and with hia eyes shut and 
mind concentrated, entered with the wings 
of raeditatian into eternal Samadhi ” — Sbri 
Ekanatb, p 57 

1 hare not ventured to write more of the 
biographical details in Ekanath’e life, lest I 
should erroneously be led to write upon the 
ground already traversed by the author of 
the excellent little book from which I have 
quoted above It is my sincere wish that 
tbose who will form a distinct liking for this 
Saint of Maharashtra out of the many that 
could be named will of their own accord, 
try if they do not understand Marathi, to 
gel bim rendered into their language and 
thus endear this great man to themselves 

D R MURDFSHMAR 


MANDAM AND BHAYABHDTI— ¥EEE THEY ONE 
AND THE SAME BEESON ? 


B HAVABHUTI has been known tons as 
one of the greatest, if not the greatest, 
dramatists of India Unlike many Sans 
krit dramatists, he has given ample descrip 
tions of himself and his family in the pro 
logues of his three well known plays From 
these descriptions, we gather that all bis 
ancestors were Wtwijrv — teachers of their 
Sakha, — drinkers of Soma, etc, 

and that his grandfather Bhatta Gopala had 
performed the sacrifice called Tajapeya * 


* The uidiS^T of Mabaviracharita and 
MAlatiiaAdhasa 


He was himself v?, am, nataavxw— the 
knowerofthe sciences of words, texts and 
proofs that is, wuxw and wrnr* 

He had folly studied Vedas, Upanishada 
Saokhya and Voga t He was fully conversant 
with the doctrines of various lantras and 
Agamas t 

• The of Uttarararaa chanta 

t as OTiiitw w etc m 

the wimxilT of AlalatimAdbava 

{ Hnown from his descriptions of Aghora 
gharta aod bis ntaals la WTTOWIW, of 
etc 
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the modern rb^mew 

From all tins personal descriptions and 
references we l^new very easily lliat he 
belonged to a great family of Mimansakas 
and was, besides being a gifted poet, a very 
great scholar of Ins daj S P Pandit, in his 
introdaction to Gauda ^ aho,* spoke ol a 
manuscript of Malatimadhava where m the 
colophon of the third act, the author !*• men 
tioned as \n that of sixth act 

as 

and in that of the tenth act as simply | 

Iron) this, we came to know that Bhava 
bhuti was a pupil of KnmariK Bhatta and 
was know n as 1 

The name which is found written 
n a number of wajs as 
etc IS met with in a great manj places 
He IS said to ha\e written a commentary on 
Iwimitila Bhatta’a Sloka\ Sttika from which 
a quotation bearing upon his interpretation of 
the Kankft— fafysiT 
etc ( Slo Va Anumina 4 ) is made bj Pra 
tjaksiarupa Bliagwan in his cominentaiy 
on Chitsukba Cmtsukha himself mentions 
Utnbeka by name and quotes him ( Nnnaya 
Sagnra Edn p 265, of the Tatwapradipika ) 
This same commentarj is quoted from by 
Anandapuroa (in his YidjasSgan commentarj 
on the Khandanakhanda Kh9dja) Badha 
ghana refers to Umbeka in his Tatwasoddhi 
In the Sad darsanasamuchchaj a vntU Gunn 
ratna speaks of^^as well versed in the 
Kankas— 

*^•9 n %rn Has treivrr 

Mr M R Telarg f is incfined to think that 
the Karika meant here is Sloka Aartikn 
Recentlj n work on MimSnsS, called Bh3va 
n^Mvekn has leen published bj the Goaern 
ment Sauskrit fcaraswati Bhavana Libmrj of 
Benares, along witli a commentarj which 
has for its author no other person but 

There IS no reason to doubt that 
was another name of Bhaiablmti Be 
Bidis the trulencc of the colophons found 
in Mr Bandit’s MS of M3latiin9dI>avD we 
find Bratiaksiarupa B1 ngiSii sajing plaiulj 

• GnuU ^alo, intro, lotelJ, pp 

t In I » II Ircdncticn to Mat S \ id\3\iJain 
t ai 3 ) ) atla \ adii dm 
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that Umbeka was another name of Bhava 
bhnti Speaking of the author of Malati* 
mSdhava, Chitsukha himself says 

sr^ir 1 ^ 

’ 1 Here the commentator adds 
I Here the person meant is 
evidently the dramatist Bhavabhuti 

It is clear from the above that the person 
who was known m hia dramas as Bhavabhuti 
was known m philosophical circles as 
But a fresh difficulty comes upon us if we 
identify this with the tnentioned 

in the Sankaradigvijaja of Vidynranya For, 
the referred to :n the IlCth sloka of 

the 7th canto of this work is no other person 
but *iv3*i himself — Mandana who after 
becoming Sankara’s disciple became known 
as SureswarichBrya The sloka runs thns— 
etc 

If it can be satisfactorilj proved from reli* 
able sources that the two Umbekas were 
identical one and the same person— it will 
have indeed very important results The 
writer of the introduction to BhSlvanSnveka 
very rightly observes that ‘ if the identity 
proposed be accepted, the history of Manda- 
na’s life may be easilj reconstructed both as 
a lay man in the rojal court, as a Mimansaka 
on the berbada and ultimately as a saiijSsin 
( in the Sringeri Motlia ) ” Moreover, the 
dramas of Bhavabhuti will have a quite new 
Mifrest Ss<r as S? iVog" «w iVive ieen reatf 
ing them as works of a mere poet dramatist 
but now wo shall begin to read them as 
works of a ^ery great philosopher and mjslic 
also 

But tie matter of this identification is 
still an open question A line of evidence 
goes in favour of it, while another goes 
against it Bhavabhuti is specifically mentioned 
as a pupil of Knmnnla Bhatta in the MS of 
Malatimadl ava described bj S P Pandit 
18 also the tradition about Mandana 
Before he was converted to vedanfa b\ Snn- 
r ^ follower 

of Kumariln But this tradition does not 
j *upporlcd by the internal ei idenco 

of Mandana 8 own works which would serve 
to indicate this mnch at anj rate that he 
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had not nnch Cot tUo npmioni tet 

fotth h) Knmanla agatnit thos** of *5aliara 
If Umhf*ka was mllj a nitno of iCandaiia it 
would appear that tho writer of Ulilnnl- 
rireii and If at of its commentary ncroojio 
and the same person f rorn Naiskarmasiddlii 
we know that 3Iandana ( Snreswara ) was in 
the babit of adding commentary to his KSri* 
kls But here BhSranlsirein iteetf serres 
the purpose of a commentary and if the 
commf ntary to lioth proseand metrical portion 
be his. It would appear to le a departure 
from the ordinary ways of the writer 

But It may l>e safely of sened here that 
as far recorded statements are concerned, the 
identity seems to tei probable Besides 
Here can be no anachronism I'tof K B 
Batbalc and Dr 1) 11 Bhandarkar * place 
Knmanla in the first ! alf of the $th century 
on the ground that Bhartnlian, who is men 
tioned by the Chinese truTeller, is criticised 

• Imf Ant n:>, p yOO 


by Kamaitla As Xfandana was I is conteui* 
poniry healsi I longs to tfefrst half of 
the hth centnry y>ow Bhal abhnti, if Bay* 
tarangiQi is to i>e lieliestd, was a contempo- 
rary of I^alitaditva of Kashmir and \bso- 
aarina of Kanatij \ccordtng to Dr If G 
Bhandarkar,* lalihaditia deflate! \as>- 
Tarman ahoot 732 A G So Bhavalhuti also 
Iired m tho first half of the Sth century 
(rom all this it appears that rjiiite {lossi 
1 ly \(andana and Bhasal huti were one and 
the sama person Bat unless we get soma 
more definite endence, nothing can be said 
to la certain I l»eg to place f>efore all 
oriental scholars the query which forms tlie 
heading of this small paper, namely, 'fan- 
dana and B1 aanbhuti were they onennd tbn 
same person ’ I hasn erery I ope that many 
able minds mil pfts heed to niy humble 
request and solse this imjmrtant problem 
lUTUKNATlI SIIAH'rA 
♦ Preface to Mahtimiwlhara (2nd etin ) 


EESISTANCE OF EVIL 

\ srt l>\ IN NON COOPFnvTION 


ORF than a year ago Principal K K 
KorurilLa of the Ifar Tlioma Semm 
ary, Kottayam, one of the leading 
niemberi of the Syrian Christian Clmrcli, 
sent me a manoscript containing some 
addresses which he had delneted st a 
devotional gathering at Agra The Non 
CO operation Jlovement, under Mahatma 
Gandhi, was the most prominent ftatoro 
of those times, and its underlying principle 
of passire resistance had been very deeply 
exercising the minds and consciences of the 
thoughtful 

Professor KaruTiIIa was himself an 
ardent follower of Mahatma Gandhi The 
subject, which he had taken for his devo- 
tional addresses, had been, *Tlie 1 ife of 
Christ ’ It was inevitahk, during sncIi 
days as those of December 1021, that 
reference should be made to the Non co 
operation Movement Those who were 
present had been so deeply impressed, that 
74 -.’'' 


tlxy had earnestly besought Mr Knruvilln 
to publish I IS addresses ilo Ind sent them 
to mo, asking mo to write an introduction 
They opened up for me certain ntenues 
of thought concerning the problem of 
resistance of eril 1 propose to deal with 
this nbject in close relation to contem 
porary events iii India 

In Its essential features, as explained and 
illustrated by Mahatma Gandhi, tlin Non- 
cooperation Movement was an attempt to 
make the Goierniiient of India, which is still 
autocracy, responsive to the will of the 
people by passu ely resisting its arbitrary 
antliority, until it changed its whole attitude 
on vital matters The articulate demand 
made I y the leaders of the movement was 
that certain wrongs, winch were felt very 
deepiv indeed by tho people, should bo 
righted Inarticulately tho whole mote 
moot represented the sadden rise of national 
feeli at swept over India, like an 
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atmospberlo stoim, soon after the termi- 
nation of the Great War The religious 
word ‘repentance’ vras continually used, and 
it aras declared again and again, that Non- 
ce operation must be carried on, until 
Goaernment ‘repented 

It 13 essentiallj necessary to underatand, 
that Mahatma Gnndhi’a affection for English- 
men and for the English character is verj 
strong indeed He believed with all his 
heart, that if ho stood np to Englishmen and 
did not bend to them, or flatter them, they 
would respect him It nas, — as I know 
personall) and intimately, from long asso 
cmtion with him, — this iundamental belief 
in human nature, and especially in English 
character, as susceptible to generous feeling 
that carried him forward He had put this 
belief to the test , and he was convinced 
that he had discovered a gnat inornl 
principle, which would norl with scientific 
accuracj, if rightly and uisely applied, both 
for the redemption of wrong doing and for 
the recovery of the wrong doer He called 
this principle, when applied m action, 
Batyagraha, which means ‘soul force*, or, 
more literall), ‘truth force’ 

In boutn Africa, nearly ten j ears ago, 
1 had lived with him in close daily com- 
panionship and had watched him applying 
that principle of moral resistance to evil 
means of a small body of people, who were 
obedient to his personal inspiration in a 
remarkable manner and ready to go through 
any amount of Euffering at liis call These 
willing Builerers were the Indians domiciled 
in Natal and the Transvaal, who were strug- 
gling to maintain the few rights thatwere 
still left to them, and to resist what they 
regarded ns a well nigh intolerable wrong 
imposed upon them bj the rnling white race 
W iiile I watched him and learnt from him 
day b> day, at this time, the Indian leader 
appeared to me to have nil the nrdonr of a 
scientist on the eve of a great discoierj, as 
ho carried on the experimeut The ^ds 
against him were tremendous Yet he had 
come out victorious in the final struggle 
Early m the voar 1014, General Smuts him- 
self acknowledecd the wrong that had been 
done to the Indian community, and a settle 
meat was arrived at Thus the South 
African passu© resistance had brilliantly 
•ncceedwl and mutual goodwill prevailed 
at tl 0 end of it. The greatest victory of all 
wws that not u single act of violence ronid b© 


charged against the thousands of Indian 
passive combatants, who had suffered with- 
out any retaliation 

At n later time, in India, soon after the 
Great M ar in Europe was over, 1 was in 
close touch with ilahatma Gandhi again, 
when ho determined to start passu e resist- 
ance against the passing of the Rowlatt 
Act Ihe Act was regarded on all hands 
bj Indians ns n tj rnnmcal measure, which 
threatened to destroy libertj and to encour- 
age reactionarj lorces I very possible 
effort was first made by him, thiough inter 

Mews with the icero\ and other means, to 

prevent the passing of the Act In the 
Legislative Council, not a single Indian 
non-ofiicial member a oted in its fai our Then 
os a last resort, Mahatma Gandhi called for 
passive resistance on evacth the same lines 
ns those he had *0 carefully worked out m 
bonth Vfrica But he haS omitted one 
factor from his calculation, which was of the 
utmost importance in the new experiment 
Since his return to India after long absence 
he had not fully realised that the masses m 
India, numbering many millions, had not 
been schooled in suffering liko the tiiu 
Indian domiciled communitj m Natal and 
the Transvaal ^Vhen, therefore, this pas 
eive resistance was started in India, an error 
in carrying ont his programme b} the multi 
tudes immediately revealed itself Passive 
suffering turned to active nolence Mob 
riots broke out suddenly and ruined the 
whole effort With intense sincerity of 
purpose, the leader of the movement at one 
stroke called off the campaign and confessed 
with penitence, in public, that he had made 
a ‘Hiroalajan blunder’ 

Then, last of all in the series, came the 
Non CO operation Movement itself, to which 
I Imo already referred This has been by 
far the moat wide reaching and ^refully 
prepared attempt which Mahatama Gandhi 
has ever made to put his own principle of 
passive resistance into practice It has on 
doubtedly been the one culminating act of bis 
life, and he will be judged in history either 
to have succeeded or failed by the resnlt of 
Ibis present struggle 

Daring the moi tbs, when this final 
conflict was coming to a head in India, I 
had been obliged to go out to booth Africa 
to help the Indian Commnnity there The 
racial sitnation had again become critical 

Mahatma Gandhi him«elf nsked mo to go 
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oat, and 1 conld not refnse Therefore I 

not present during the preliminary 
stages, when the Jsou co-operation Motb- 
ment was being prepared, and I cannot 
write with any certainty about them I 
hare little doubt, however, Ibat the 
Indian leader employed every effort be 
could think of in order to come to terms, 
before the struggle actually began For 
passive resistance, with him, always re 
presents the last resort, when every other 
method has faded It is, in his ideal, like 
a final declaration of war, a war, not of 
physical might, bat of moral force 

This time, when the struggle opened, 
it was evident at once that the people had 
been schooled and disciplined in the practice 
of non \iolence as they IiaJ never been 
before E\en the Muasalmans, who frankly 
believed iii taking the sword, had pledged 
themselves to offer no resistance They 
played their part peacefallj and restrained 
their violence at the biddirg of the Hindu 
leader. It was a remarkable triuiupb of a 
great spiritual personality 

Thus, for a short period, oo public act 
of violence occurred, even when harsh 
treatment was meted out against the pas«i\e 
resisters and large numbers were sent to 
prison 13at the violent temper of the people 
was still radically unchanged The spirit 
of violence again appeared, like a smould 
ermg fire, I anked down for a time, but 
ready at any moment to break out into a 
flame It was an ugly temper and utterh 
contrary to that mind nbicli hlahaliua 
Gandhi rei^uired to make bu experiment 
work SQCcessfully 1 or the esperiment would 
foil, unless goodwill were to come out 
triumphant in the end In Bombay at the 
time of the Prince of t\ ales’ >isit, the 
conflagration broke out with all its force 
There were riots, which lasted several dajs, 
and lunoeent persons were killed Finally, 
at Lhauti CLvur'i, a peculiarly brutal mob 
not, in i\hich non co operators themselves 
appear tohaie taken part, using Mabatma 
GanJln’a iiamt, made the pa«siie character 
of the moveuieiif, for llio tune being entirely 
discredited 

Slahatina Gandhi fasted and prayed He 
made eiery possible effort and went 
through every sufTering in order to bring 
thick di«enline and restraint auici g 1 1 « 
followers An atign meetiug took place 
at Delhi, at which he «<»dl) oonfe^^ed 


with an almost broken heart, that ‘the 
spirit of violence was in the very an ’ lie 
culled off, amid many protests and threaten- 
ings of revolt, the further programme of 
pussiie resistance, called cml disobedience, 
tor winch, he said, the country was not 
prepared He bade liis followers to con- 
centrate their energies on the removal of 
their own internal social evils, snch ns 
‘UntoncLability’, the purchase of ‘foreign 
cloth*, and the traffic m drink and drugs 
lie was himself arrested and sentenced to 
iroprisonment for siv years At his trial, he 
took upon his own head the guilt for any 
acts of violence, which had been committed 
in bis name 

There appears to he a law working in 
the spiritual life of man, that outward 
failure has to be experienced before the 
inner victory tan be won Certainly, m 
spite of the acts of violence which I have 
described, the lesson Ins at last been truly 
learnt by Mahatma Gandhi’s followers that 
to suffer and vndare without retaliation, is 
the pathway to the ultimate v ictory of man’s 
spirit, and that this is a greater triumph 
tliao the victory of tbe sworcT It is to this 
final principle behind each passive resistance 
struggle, that I now tain , and 1 at all 
eapbin i best, perhaps, by stating ns simply 
as 1 can those things, which 1 have learnt 
at first band from Iifahatma Gandhi himself 
about his own ideal 

He has often told me that, from his 
earliest thinking day« tbe teaching of Hindn 
religion concerning Abimsi bad touci ed 
Ills heart most deeply His own family, 
and especiallv his mother, had come under 
•ingularlj pure and ennobling taishnava 
influences m hnlhiawar The Jam religion 
bad also flonrished for ceutnries side by 
side With orthodox Hinduism in this western 
comer of India, and he had studied the 
Jam scripture", where great stress was laid 
upon Aliim"a I lave seen him my«elf, 
day after day, during one of his serious 
illQe3"es, reading with great delight one 
of the "acred books of iLe Jams 

The word ‘Ahimsa’ is peculiarly diflicnll 
to interpret adequately lo English It means 
much more than its negntn e aspect of refusal 
to take life It has certainly gathered to 
it elf down <<11 the ages, fi*! ] ositive im- 
plicaliousof geiitlei t‘", litv, and coiup3« 
*ion lo the Jam devotee, Ahiiasa has 
becomt- tl e v""*'' ce of nil true rtligion T 
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tlie Yaishnava, it implies the punciple o£ 
love underlj mg the hole creation of 
God. 

Vlnle this Ahimsa teaching had formed 
part of the >\hole subconscious religious 
tradition of Mahatma Gandhi, and had 
iie%er theiefoie to be learnt painfollj from 
the start as a new expel lence, jet it is also 
historicallj true that it nas quickened afresh 
m him, during a time of agonising religions 
doubt in South Africa, bj reading the Rus- 
sian nriter, Count Leo Tolstoj He ^\as 
still ajonng man when this new inlluence 
came to him, and he has spoken to me about 
it as a turning point in his own life It is 
significant, that, when he finalli^ abandoned 
the world and gaa e up a a erj lucrative pro 
fession as a barrister in Johannesburg in 
order to become an ascetic, he called the name 
of his religious retreat ‘Tolstoj Farin’ I have 
seen the library of books,— the only luxury,— 
which he collected there, and it contains n 
complete series of Tolstoy’s later works togeth* 
er with some biographies and two or three 
portraits of Tolstoy himself I cannot go 
more fully into this part of his life story hereit) 
but It will be easilj understood how tlusl^ 
enthusiasm for lolstoj's writings led him 
inevitably to a closer study of tlie Sermou on 
the Blount 

Out of the whole religious experience of 
Ills life, he came to two conclusions In the 
first place, he was more convinced than e\ei 
that modem civilisation was an experiment 
of man’s spirit which had gone wrong He 
condemned it outright A return to the 
simple life appeared necessary for man’s 
growth to perfection Ihis conclusion has 
remained lirmU established It is noticeable 
that at his trial in court, when he was asked 
bj the presiding judge to state his occupa- 
tion and profession, ho answered — a former 
and a weaver, Unte he siid to me, *7118 
plough, the spinning wheel and the hand- 
loom are the great inventions of mankind 
All others ato unnecessarj ’ This sentence 
jiut, in a somewhat extreme form, his disliko 
of the modorn mechanical civilisation of the 
\\ est 

It was, however, his socoud and later 
conclusion, which formed the basis of all his 
political religious thinking He "iw thut 
the SoniK'n on the Mount notinilj forbade all 
jiljsical vioUnte in defiiicti of one’s own 
personal icinc« rns but iii'istid uC Hie Fame 
time that ev »1 »n tl » world •houM 1 « nctivi U 


challenged by every moral force in man’s 
nature Evil must be overcome That is 
what we are in the world ior, — to take part 
with God in overcoming it One day, 
Mahatma Gandhi said to me, “AVhat is the 
Cross itself, but the final act of uon-co-opera- 
tion with evil?” I found out in conversa- 
tion with him, that he took the same view of 
the teaching of the Bliagavadgita The 
great war of Kurnkshetra, which had to he 
waged at all costs, was the war against evil, 
— that was how he interpreted the Gita He 
told me that its spiritual meaning had more 
and more impressed him as his ow D life had 
grown older At a critical time, when he 
was neatly dying, towards the end of 1918, I 
saw how his dearest companion was the 
Bliagavadgita* 

Ueie I wish to make one point abundautlj 
clear Mahatma Gandhi has not taken his 
interpretations of the Sermon on the Mount 
and the Bhagavadgita at second-hand He 
has worked out his own meaning of the texts 
m his own original waj At every point he 
had attempted to reach down through them 
J* 18 own ancestral Hindu traditions, which 
he received from his mother and his home 
This is the peculiar quality which makes the 
freshness ot his moral idealism to those, 
like myself, who have grown up in theV’es- 
tern culture 

This new Hindu interpretation bj 
Mahatma Gandhi of the Sermon on the 
Mount, — to dwell for a moment on the 
Christian aspect only, — has fired the imagina- 
tion of Young India as no V'estern mission- 
ary picture of Christ had ever been able to 
do Modern India is saying to-day with 
groat emphasis, — I would almost dare to 
add, with indignation, — that neither have 
the peoples of the West understood Christ, 
nor have the missionaries from the West 
represented truly his teaching The presi- 
dent of the All India Christian Conference 
declared, tint tho “greatest living Indian 
Christian' was Mahatma Gandhi Ihese 

• In a 'Centenary lorward Moveiuent' nd 
vertisonieut, issued by a Missionary Society, 
there was an implication that Slaliatma Gandhi 
found Ilia greatest spiritual con-iolalioii m a 
ro'tiHn hymn mid iii the Sennon on 
lUc Mount I fttl It iiietssuij to contnidict 
ti IS Him to -av tl at ns fur «« mj pernonnl 
knowlcdLc goes, no Ivjok ever truve him such 
pTpptunl tl e I!Jmeflva<rcri('v 
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-words rang through the press and found an 
echo in many people’s minds There is in 
all this, something of the heightened en 
thasiasm which often conies, n hen a new 
thought flashes upon the imagination These 
young ardent thinhers, like enthusmlio 
adventurers, are refusing to accept anything 
passnely from the West, and they are right 
in their independent attitude They are 
bent upon their onn discoveries and they 
have no dogmas to hinder the freedom of 
their ihonghts In this attitude of fresh 
enquiry they find in their onn saints, and in 
their own sacred writings, a thousand re 
semblances to Christ who u'as born in \sia 
Therefore, they are rightly claiming him 
as their on n One of the most retnarLable 
poems of modern India was written bj a 
yonng Bengali Hindu poet, Satyendra Dutt 
on Christmas Bay, 1921 In this poem, he 
called upon Christ to come back to the 
East, because the '^^est bad rejected him 
and had taken his sacred name to \ain 
The poem is so important and so typKil 
that I niU quote it in full as follows — 

‘On this, the great dav of y out birth 
0 devoted son of God, KisLi of Itisbis 
great souled Christ, non Christians prostrate 
themsehes to salatatioo before you All 
the world, with all its heart, O bhepberd 
worshipped by the seven wise men, meekest 
of the meek, acknowledges Its debt of gruti 
tnde to you 

“You bound the unuetse to its Kulev 
by the tendrils of the heart By the simple 
right of your inner joy you called Him 
lather , and the whole world seemed start! 

■ ed at the newness of the relationship which 
'ou proclaimed The reciters of scriptures 
wnsed wroth The legions of Sjtati sought 
out counterplots The doubters scoffed, 
thinking yonr claim unfounded But you 
made good your title upon the Cross with 
the flow of yonr own lifeblood 

“And ou the other shore, beyond the 
darkness of death, light shone forth and 
victorious paeans arose , for with the sacrifice 
of your own lift you had given life to all 
mankind Blessed is the world at yonr 
coming , for vou have bridged over the 
gulf between heaven and earth Yictotioua 
over death is yonr initiation trinniphant 
whether in loss or gam, in victory or 
defeat 

' £io We, iu India have named \osir birth 
dav tha Orent l>ai? th“ memory of which 


makes the heart grow large, and rouses 
to higher illumination the mind that clings 
to the lower self We, who are non Chris 
tians, love you and worship you , for with 
Asia you are bound by the ties of blood 
‘‘\\e, the fallen people of a great country, 
are nailed to the cross of servitude 11 e look 
mutely up to you This foreign Government 
IS our crown of thorns, our own social system 
13 the bed of spikes which pierces our hands 
and our feet are lacerated at every 

turn of our vvrithings 

‘The woild life of our day is leaderless 
^\rong doing multiplies unchecked Compet- 
ing tyrannies rend the surface of the earth , 
the most powerful, with blasts of trumpets, 
blazon (heir victory Satan with his deni 
laughter throttles truth llighteousness is 
driven nuderground by the screaming shell, 
which shatters the Cathedral Smooth 
spoken hypocrites profiteer out of human 
suffering The tortures of babes and 
children, of the homeless and innocent, drne 
nails into your heart afresh These things 
male you to sufTer over again the agonies 
ol Crucifixion 

‘ The Komuii Empire when it despiteful]/ 
used yon aod outraged all that was human, 
was crushed to pieces it perished in the 
dust Theve mad men of to-day forget this 
lliey forget these oge-Iong warnings They 
Hatter themselves that they are building 
up stable empires But they are only heaping 
up sand Ibeir insensate wet chariots 
rush blindiv on, raising dust over the bodies 
of fallen men Living Christianity is over- 
wholmed by the onslaught of the gospel of 
might The re*t of the world stands aghast 
at Europe s earth hanger Civilisation is 
overpowered by the fumes of profit’s poison 
gas Reverence has fled Gentleness is 
paralysed Empire, in the arms of JIammotu, 
dances round and round in devilish glee 

The three witche*. — l\ar, Profit, Power, 

revel on the barren heath of Euroi>e They 
hold their orgies together 

‘ Como, Lord Christ, come 1 There is no 
room for you there in Pnrope ’Take your 
etand in ksiv the hcd of the Buddha, 
of Janaka. of Labir, of Aanak.of >imaiand 
^itai, of buVa and Sanaka Come with your 
new message to this land where the Spirit 
IS worshipped Come, Lord Christ, and be 
the latest gem in the string of devotees 
which encircles India’s heart 

**\t the siaht of yon our Sf'rrow fadan 
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tnmds shall be lightened Rouse us with 
the deep drum beat o£ j oar message leach 
u3 devotion to the pursuit of Truth 0 
glorious Founder of passive resistance, may 
jour peace warfare be Mctonous. Maj the 
supreme fearlessness of jour meekness burn 
awaj all fear from our hearts Let no 
stress of persecution or outrage overcome 
our power of endurance Maj j our unfal- 
tering image be ever present to us in our 
journey to eternal life 

‘ 0 Teacher of Lo\ e, come down into our 
hearts Teach us to realise, as onr own, 
the suffeiings of others Give ns tho 
strength to serve, with an all tolerant love, 
those who are leprous and diseased Oui 
hearts joarn towards that high purpose 
which jou set before us, but we reach it 
not lake us by the hand give us the 
fearlessness to win immortality through the 
gate of death Open for us the doui to 
Die immeasurable endurance of taith Lead 
U3 to the beautiful dawn ot tlie life that 
IS truth 0 Uealer of fear, take us to the 
feet of the Supreme Gner of all sustenance 
and strength, and at the end may we 
ourselves, when weighed down by our 
sufferings, repeat your last crjr upon the 
Cross,— 

•rorsakeine not, 0 Father •’ ■ 

Such was the poem written by the 
young Bengali poet in the ^ery midst of the 
iS on CO operation Movement flie inmd of 
India confirmed it as being truly inspired 

Mahatma Gandhi has told Ins followers 
that there are certain elements always 
present 111 tho true ‘Satjagralia’ 1 irst of 
all, there is the fundamental principle of 
non-violente Retaliation iii any form is 
strictly forbidden Violence camiot beoier 
come by violence, eiil cannot he overcome 
by evil The wheel of wrong doing in tlie 
world only comes round again full circle, 
where retaliation enters 

bo far, we aru on familiar ground Tho 
tonscicnco of mankind has accepted the 
teacimig of this higher law, even where it 
dots not practise and ohty But Mahatma 
Gandhi goes tniith further than this and 
finds in all tin ^"ainta and prophets, a 
puritan reiolt against evil itself, a ptrnotual 
tight, an acliio moral nsistance, which is 
Intokraiit t f cmI, a non co-operatiou which 
must go on until repentinco coimsnt last, 
and the e\il 18 wij 111 away in reconiilinlion 
r^iiowiil tf gooiWill The trun nmi m 


operator, or passive resibter, will never use 
Molence or retaliation, will neier cherish 
anger or hatred, — that is to be taken for 
granted But at the same time he will 
always remain the active and nnyielding 
opponent of uutruth, of injustice, of evil, in 
any shape or form He is ever a puritan at 
heart, though his soul is aflame with loae 
Ho must be a uon-co opentoi, wherever evil 
IS found 

It 13 this puritan note, this summons to 
repentance, which is so deeply interesting 
in Mahatma Gandhi’s teachings For it is 
startling in its intensity and depth in the 
world at large to day, where men are tired 
and jaded with the late war niid have become 
cynical concerning moral effort And it 
must be understood, all the while, that the 
Indian saint is no Pharisee, but the humblest 
of men lie has gone through agonies of 
contrition and penitence for his own faults 
andha8ne\er made even a single gesture 
of ‘I am holler than thou’ Those who know 
him best, know well, that any such thing 
lies outsidt his \ery nature 

His method of bringing tho truth home, 
and convicting men of wrong, is \ery simple 
It 13 what he w ould c ill 'refusing to cooperate 
with the e\iP,— all the while maintaining o 
peaceful and a kindly spirit and a readiness 
to suITei 1)1 order to carry conviction to the 
heart lie told me, that he had used this 
method witlnn his own family, and not 
meioly in public matters Its aim must be 
absolutely pure and its practice must be 
mnuitely loving No element of anger, or 
bate, should be contained m it 1 or its 
essence was to represent the last net of 
snflenng love m order to bring the sinner 
to repentance , not an act of punishment m 
order to bring the sinner to justice 

I find this attitude, which the non co- 
operation leader has worked out mall its 
details, set forward, as a working rule of life, 
III Matthew, 18, 15 17 _ “ 


I ivmvr irespusa 

tlicv, ^onnii tell In,), thee anil him 

wloiK If liB slmll laai thee, thou hast gniuctl 
thy IroUar Ui.tiflt willnotl.car thee, then 
niort, tint in U e 
nionll, o! 0,10 or l«o witnesses evny wonl ma> 
If «tabbs 1 .t 1 An I ,f l,c bl„tU ncrfka to I vat 
tlwmi. tUl It unto tU Church l.ut if Co neglect to 
licir tU Church let him lo unto thee as « 
hetlUu min anl ,i pnlbiyi’ 

1 sIkiiIiI nmko it plain at once, that I 
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re^rd this passage, wliicli I Iiare qnoted, 
as m no sense the direct ivord of Christ, 
bat rather as a disciplinary record of the 
earliest practice of the Church which was 
insetted in the text As snch, it rerealo 
how fandamental the pnritan nllitnde is iti 
tiroes of great moral ferment 

^Vhen examined histoticallj, tho dangers 
underlying this ecclesiastical method of 
excommunication very soon become opparent 
Religions communities in the e«t and Fast 
alike, when power has been given into their 
hands, hare been only too ready to take np 
this weapen of excommunication id order to 
defend their own conventional moralities 
against every intellectual mooxation The 
result of such soSal pressure has often been 
a stagnation of human thought The proof 
of this IS writ large over ^ estern Furope 
in the Inquisition, in witch I urnmgs, and 
other reactions In India, also, the history of 
caste excommunication has been a^in and 
anin a record of tyranny It would appear 
that human nature, in the mas«, when 
organised by religion, can often bring to 
bear a pressure more cruel nod tyrannical 
than the tyranny of the sword There were 
signs, even m the brief outuard success of 
the 'N oD'Co operation 3Ioiement of a social 
ostracism being exercised which was of a 
nature entirely opposed to the spirit of Abiin<a 
1 Witnessed such forces *ln action in Fast 
Rengal and called Mahatma Gandhi s alten 
tion to them Hut the fact was that the 
movement itself had become far too vast to 
remain nnder the direction of one leader, 
however great Ins personal roagnetism 
might be 

Mahatma Gandhi before Ins imprison 
raent, lamented the fact, that ‘popularity 
had dogged Ins steps’ and had prevented 
the simplicity of his message from being 
revealed to the world He stated in his paper 
‘louDg India’, that if he had only bad 
three hundred followers, who really Wlieved 
in him and underatood him, instead of 
the millions who were ready to cry op his 
praises to the skies, he would have been 
able to win a victory m India os he had 
al eady done in South Africa 

It would appear to me that here we reach 
a point of consideration which is of fuoda 
mental importance The moral conquest of 
evil cannot be onderfaken by multitudes of 
untrained and undisciplined men who 
have the very same moral evils lurking in 


tlieuselves Satan cannot cast out Satan 
The duty of bringing a world to repentance, 
such ns Mahatma Gandhi undertook can 
never be the work of multitudes , it can 
only bo done by individuals, the inner disci 
pline of whose lives has been deep and 
lasting The victory is not brought near, by 
any appeal to mob psychology Such an 
appeal can only retard the issue But if in 
dividual men and women could be so in 
wardly inspired that even in isolation thei 
would be prepared to carry out to the end 
the principle of Ahimsa in thought and word 
and deed, and to resist evil with the spirit 
of love as it came to them in tlieir own lives 
and in their own surroundings, then the effect 
of their lues might be incalculably great 
upon the hearts of men It is in this way, 
through indu idiial ,who have had the courage 
to beT»e\e and suffer, that all the greatest 
spiritual movements of history which have 
moulded humanity afresh, have been adven 
tured 

There is a second consideration, which 
appears to roe to go even deeper still The 
puritan instinct in human nature is always 
dangerously near to the instinct of intoler 
nnce 

It attempts to compel people to be good 
and ns s ich carries with it an inevitable 
reaction The parable m tlie ^ew Testa 
roent, called the Tares and the heat', has 
often come to roy mind of late m con 
nection with the Non co operation Movement 
The servants in the parable come to the 
master and say, “Let us pluck out the 
tares from the wheat Bat the roaster 
says “Nav, lest while ye gatl er up the 
tares ye root np also the wheat with them 
Let both grow together until the harvest ” 

Ileie IS represented the Catholic process 
which must always have its place in life 
side by side with the attitude of puritan 
revolt Many of the worst evils m the world 
can be overcome more surely by undermining 
their foundations in the baman heart and 
leaving time to do the rest than by dealing 
against them hard, direct and concentrated 
blows , 

It hat are we to say then ^ Are we not to 
do battle against evil ? Are we not to go out 
strenuously to fight against wrong * The 
answer appears to be that the merely 
negative process of refusal to participate m 
eril is not sufficient It ought to lead on 
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reconslrnct a better order, tn \\liicli the old 
abuses shall no longer hold undivided fiwi) 
All tins IS iinplud m the Bijmg of tho 
Bnddha, that ‘evil cannot be overcome bj 
e^ il I id only hj gnnV 

Furthermore, we are Mirul} meant, if 
•ue uould struggle for tho \ 1 ctor 3 in tho 
epiritual sphere, to go bejond the field 
of external politics to that of inward 
religion , to turn from the doadness of 
outward organisation to the life of the 
spirit, to recede from anj sjstem, however 
scientific, to the principle of growth within 
the soul Fach generation is tempted to be 
lieve that there are sovereign remedies to be 
applied to the maladies of the world, which 
•will cure them in a moment But the onlj 
final remedj lies within, and the process is 
not immediate, but imperceptiblj slow 

This pathway of inward discipline is tho 
true pathway of the human spirit, which for 
centuries the Fast has followed with diligent 
and patient cate, South Fastern Asia still 
contains in its great plains with their rich 
alluvial soil more than half the jiopnlation 
of the globe India and China retaining 
their ancient civilisations, 1 ave I ept up age 
after age their inherited cultural tradition, 
bv which the passions of violence and tho 
blood lusts of war have been controlled and 
eubdoed The climate and the life lived close 
to nature by the villagers have both helped 
to make congenial this peace loving attitude 
of mind Among the peasantry in these 
lands the character of quiet forbearance has 
on the whole predominated The instinct of 
quick retaliation, leading to bloodshed, has 
been partly overcome Herein, perhaps, 
lies one of the greatest sources of hope for 
the peaceful future of the world 

It may appear, at times, that in these 
Eastern lands, wherever such quietude pre 
vails the tares are not being plucked out 
by the roots fast enough and gathered up 
for burning that there is not seldom an 
acquiescence m wrong doing, which can only 
be described as weak and futile , that the 
heroic m human life is too often sacrificed 
• to the feeble and the timid that in the end, 
moral fibre becomes unstrung because there 
13 a lack of vigorous endeavour All these 
dangers among peoples, who for centuries 
have been passive in their resistance of evil 
rather than militantly aggressive are well 
known and it is probable that India and China 
have succumbed to them in some degree But 


when we regard tho remote centuries and 
the countle's generations jot unborn, we gam 
a iverspocliVB which enables us to look doubt* 
fitll) nt nn\ v lew of progress that postulates 
nn unending senes of violent upheavals such 
ns western cn ilisatinn appears to contemplate 
for its own rapid advance 11 0 value more 
the ideal of the seed cast into tho ground 
which springs and grows up, we know not 
how, — first tlie blade, then the tar and then 
the full corn in the ear 11 e can understand, 
that, while there is a blessing bestowed by 
Christ on those who hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, there is also a blessing on 
those who ore meek and patient under injur- 
ies It IS the} who in the end shall ‘inherit 
the earth *' 

In Mahatma Gandhi, there was a strange 
and rare blending of East and West His 
earl} manhood, spent awaj from India m the 
midst of aggressive European pioneer life m 
South Africa, had given him a disciplined 
energy whicli was almost volcanic m its 
power of upheaving the sluggish nature of 
men’s minds But all this strength of per* 
eonalil}, which had been hardened into steel 
b) contact vvitli the opposition of the West, 
was united with a temperament, peculiar to 
his birth in India and his early religious 
training, which was essentially peaceful It 
was this twofold character in him, that made 
bis movement so remarkable nn experiment 
btrangely enough, when the experiment 
failed nt first, it was not on its pas'sive side 
but rather because of the active spirit of 
Violence and bloodshed, which could not be 
restrained It was only later, after his own 
arrest, that the weakness of spiritual lassitude 
betrayed itself Ihen the failure, such ns 
it was, went deeper still 

To Mestern and Fastern minds alike, the 
whole spiritual adventure of non co opera 
tion ought to prove powerfully arresting; 
as an attempt to combat evil 'lo the West, 
it has been an amazing appeal, on a vast, 
continental scale, to abandon the barbarous 
arbitrament of force m dealing with the 
people of the Fast,— to give up relying on 
‘white prestige’ and assume normal human 
relations To the East, it has been like a 
trumpet message calling on the masses of the 
T^ple to throw aside timidit}, feebleness and 
Bioth Much that was dross in it, — narrow 
patriotisms, racial bitternesses, personal jea 
lousies, and the like,— bad heenmized with 
the pure gold There was nothing like the 
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almost untarnished lustre, that was so plainly 
visible m the earlier South African struggle 
But the gold was there, for tho«e who had 
p^’es to see it 

At the end of tins tentative and verj im 
perfect study of non co operation, m itsospeel 
of resistance of evil, certain results appear 
^te can see, with some sadness, that the 
‘iloral equivalent for war’, which A\illiam 
James declared to be the greatest present 
peed of the world, has not yet been fnlly 
explored, though the experiments made by 
Mahatma Gandhi in South Vfnea and India 
may have brought the discovery nearer 
Farther light may be thrown on the whole 
subject, when the history of the more recent 
passive resistance, carried on so bravely in 
the Ruhr vallej, is written tor there can 
be little doubt that this struggle in (termany 
■was related to the Indian movement both m 
Its principles and methods Much also 
may be learnt from the history of simitar 
movements in the past 

Very slowly, throtfgh failures and defeats. 


the future of humanity is being established 
on a spiritnal foundation Without this faith 
human life with its anguish could hardlj be 
endured When I was in the Pacihe Islands 
and was standing ono daj on their encom* 
passing coral reefs, the fact was related to 
me, that each reef had been slowlj formed 
by the sacrifice of countless animalculae, 
which perish in the very act of fixing firmly, 
by their own life sap, one single gram of sand 
Manhind, in all its countless generations, 
since the down of history , has had a similar 
worh. to petfottn The scientific problems of 
the world have been solved one by one, with 
infioite patience and care But there are 
vaster problems in man's moral nature, which 
have proved hitherto well nigh insoluble 
Fastandwest alike Iiaie their own experi- 
ments to make and tlieir own lessons to 
learn In the end, it is only the fellow- 
ship of East and M est which can solve the 
present moral tragedy of the world and 
bring regeneration to mankind 

OF A^I)RE^^S 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


What IS Culture ? 

In the October number of II el/are. Major 
B D Basa IMS, (ret ) discusses bat 
IS Culture in his article onCuUnre He qnotes 
the views of leading thinkers on the question 
He says, 

The aim of f Ilurets fortherauce of common 
weltare to Vb* vwTi\wiewt«A VVavA«i, 

Paulsen, welfare consists in the perfect exercise 
^ all bninsn psychical powers ( Sjstem of 
tng tr , London, I&OO, p So4) In Lis 
opinion, 

‘acts are called good, when they tend (o pre 
terre and promote vrelfare bad, when they tend 
to disturb and destroy it ( Ibid , p 222) 

Professor Pigon mhu worL on The Bcoionttet 
tf ir«7/are (P 10), says i — 

' It will bo sufEcient to Jay down moreor less 
nogmatioally two propositions , first that welfare 
includes stales of conecioasne*^ owly, and not 
^tenal things secondly, that welfare can be 
Drought under ths category of greater and les* 
75—11 


It IS the object of cnltore, then, to promote 
arrlyorc, both imiiMdual and nmiersal Accord 
log to Fichte ^ 

no bamaD sensation or impnlsc no action or 
passion IS esteemed of valoo unless it makes for 
culture or tlie exercise of all man a powers 
towaids complete freedom as a goal’ (\ri-rlf 
leiprig, 1810— 47, M bC quoted from Lwvelo' 
pful.a.fUl,g,onatiJLtJ.c, IV. p SCO) 

.. ‘li" “ne a. 

11 at of the ^edantist in SmrajjatidV, Ifo 
mumtamed that the culture of freedom should bo 
the aim in the State whiJe Iho trne 

Anarchy, llatthew Arnold considers cn tom 

get;,;iL"u‘ ^ 

concern Us tl e best which 1 1« lu. iT "*^1' 
said in the world *"‘1 

^ain, he «ays that 

leads ns to conceit of Hrn«^h*^^ of perfection, 
” * P.rfact,.a, d„,kp“ “o”t 
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inen, and that, by concenlrtcting its effort upon the 
economic welfare embodied in the second, it may 
unconsciously sacrifice tbe non economic welfare 
embodied in tbe first The point is easy of 
lUcstrntion The weak and disjointed Germany 
of a century ago was tbe home of Goethe and 
Schiller, Kant and Fichte 'We know what the 
old Germany gaie the world,’ says Hr Dawson 
in a book pnblisbcd seieral years before the 
W'ar, 'and for that gift the world will ever be 
gralefnl , we do not know what moilem Germany, 
the Germany of oierflowing barns and tbe fall 
argosies, has to offer, beyond its materialistic 
science and its merchandise The German 
systems of education’ winch are incomparable so 
far as their purpose m the production of scholars 
and teachers, or of officials and functionaries, 
to move the cranks, tnm the *crews, gear the 
pulleys, and oil the wheels of the complicated 
national machine, arc far from being ef^Dally 
successful in tbe making of cliaraeter or indi 
Mdnality ’• 

"In short, the attention of the German 
people was eo concentrated in the idea of learn 
bg to do that they did not care, in former time 
for learning bi be J»or does C^rmanj stawl 
* alone befora this charge as witness the MIow 
mg description of modem fnghnd written 
an Duglishman from tbo standpoint of an 
OrientM spectator 

“IJy yonr works jou maj be kuowi. 
^our Innmphs in mechanical arts aro tl>e 
obverse of your failure in all that calls f r 
the spintual insight Machines ot eicrj kiml 
joa can make and use to perfection but you 
cannot build a house or write a poem or paint a 
picture, still less ran yon worship or a<pire 
you are blind an 1 deaf Ratiocination has taken 
the place of perception and yonr whole life is 
an infinite syllogism from prciuices joo haii 
not examined to conclusions yon have not 
anticipated or willed faeiywhcn. means oo 
where an end Society a hnije engine an! that 
engine itself out of gear Such is the pirlon. 
yonr civilisation presents to my imsgioalion t 

TIio aim of culture is to promote p-eljir 
whivh is not necessarily evnoiiynions with 
happino-** Welfare consists la the perfect 
exercHQ of all human physical and p»vchirnt 
powers , 

Play as Builder of Social Virtues 

In the same ariticle in lirf/nre Major 
Basu quotes from Prof E R Ross' Pmiey 5* 
<J S)cto!oy’j in which book he writiS 

* The Pvolution of Mcvlcru Getaanr. n 
l51o * 

t Dickinsons J^'lert vj (A., m m pj. 


‘ Certain gaine«, particularly antagonistic 
team games afford character discipline of the 
highest value The game fosters loyalty to 
one a fellows, to one’s team, and to ones insti 
tation It acenstoms one to obey the captain, to 
accept without a murmer the decision of the 
recognized authority and work for the good of 
the whole rather than for self It develops 
facility in concerted action and gives practice 
the quick unreflecting acljnstment to the inten 
tions and moves of others In being required to 
abide by tbe rules of tbe games under circums 
tanccs winch sorely try the temper, one acquires 
«clf control Sport, moreover, imposes the 
diUcnlt nleal of the good sportsman’, wl o is 
just magnanimoas, who neither gloats in v letory 
nor sulks in defeat 

“The play ground, then, offers experience m 
an animated stimulating miniature society which 

f resents many of the sitnations one enconnters 
vter ID adult life It forms tl e eo operator, tl o 
competitor the rival the leader, the follower, the 
coiwridt 


Race Proforenco m the Imperial 
Bask of India 

In a leading note of the Cii/cidfa Conmer* 
till ha tti of September 27th appears the 
tollowiiig, 

Uo find that so far as this mstitntion is eon 
cemed there las not been even a very slow 
pn>ce<» of Indianisatioii There was a show of 
U after the Dank Art of l'>20 when a number 
of Indian youtha were taken in as probationers 
so that a hrgo number of trained officers might 
lie available as the Bank opened branches nnder 
tho Act Ttivy were all good graduates of 
linlian kuiver^itics ami, presumably, their 
pedigree and family wero a] o taken into con 
sideration when they were chosen So far as 
wc know, they were given to start with Rs 150 
a month Rut why has the practice continued 
of importing I riti’h lads on Us 500 a month to 
sUrt with-' TIuso rawyontlisof httio or no 
education an 1 experience arc given to reap the 
fruits of their racial privileges in India then 
Kt IS to role as If by divine right, even thou-h 

Indians under them may prove to lie better aids 

to mana_m affair*, if they are given chaiwe We 
do not want that In ban youths be given as hiMi 
remuneration and put in the same position as 
tht-o imported «pecimeiis . our point is tint 
eflciency is cot an exclusive monopoly of 
laropews , labansare enpaWe of binn- as 

a wmtly mar^Mu BoLS 

M H „ ,t t,, lie Tai 
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Imlastnal Bank Imlmns tl)i.re are eoii 6 nctin ,5 
business very veil, not in Ins cilcicntly 

than tlio conductors of the Imjitnil Anil tlie 
Central Bank is bettor placed in ono respect , 
it lias not to keep up a u«cless regiment o! cosllj 
Lnropeans Jlisiiiunngemcnt and defalcations 
occur lu tlic Irapen il Bank, as tlie^ lia\o nc\cr 
occurretl in llie Ctntrvl It is not oni mtonlinn 
to mean tint a piedonnn inco of European oirteials 
ha\e anjtliins ti do aitli «ucli lapses \\ hat 
venieantosa\ n tlml prcixnideranco of tin, one 
13 not uetessanl) a good i!iniriutcc against niia 
management as Hint of tlio otbtr may be 
sufliciently good secuntj for goo«l managcnieiit 
It is a standing dislioiiour tlio the Inipcnnl 
Bank treats Indian claims Minor tbmgs tlicro 
are vbicb are belter not mentioneil M'o nonld 
name only one In places in the mofussil 
European offimls are genenilU alluvid free 
famished quurUis b\ the Imperial Bank, while 
Indian ofticera V ho maj be stnuigcrs to the place 
are left to shift for tliemsehcs Inlcrosts of 
justice and fairness, not less those of economy, 
demand that greater mid proper considorutions 
bo shown to Indians IVe do not want any 
preference fur oorsehes so tnucli ns we want its 
abolition lor the more forlunitc species of 
humanity It is fair plaj that wo want, not 
fat our 


A Free Public Library 
Mr Sidasiva Ron, writing m the October 
}Velfare describes the 'latijore Maharaja 
Sarfoji’s Sarasnati Mahal Library lie says, 
The exact date of the fouudaiiou of the 
library is not know u j et from the infonuatioii 
available, it is roughly estimated that the 
library should hate been established in the 
latter part of the 16th century, dnriDg the 
regime of the Naik Rajahs of Tanjore 

It 18 situated within the palace in a bi" ball 
running horth South with a spacious quadran 
gular court yard m front, just opposite to the 
haik Darbat Hall where the statue of Mahn 
raja Sarfoji is placed 

This interesting library contains some 
25,000 manuscripts in palm leaf and paper, 
written in Dci anagn, Nandi nagari, Tamil, 
Telngn, Kaunada, Grantha, Malayalam, Bengali 
and Unya on almost all branches of knowledge 
The major portion is m the Sanskrit language 
TI ere are also about 5000 volumes of printed 
books in the English. Irench, Gernnn, Latin. 
Italian and Greek languages, published m the 
Mest during the fust half of the Centura 

In addition to these, there is a spevial colloctimi 
of prints and drawings mo tly on Indian 


Soiontiilo Torms in tho 
Vornaculars 

Mr G JI Jladlmv discussing University 
Edacotion in India in The Rertcic 

September 102.1, says, 

A c-lmrge is brought against the Iiidmn 
InuguBgis like Bengali, ^famtlii, Tamil etc , that 
they do not possess scientific terms to the same 
extent ns r nglish, French, German or other 
1 uropenn languages But wo must licar id mind 
that scientific terms arc really international 
currency anil one language always takes them 
over from anothor Wonls like “oxygen i 
“hydrogen”, “uitrogLn”, “chlorine”, “zoology » 
“botany’,, “chemistry*, “geology”, tic* 
intemalional properly Tho ruglish language 
itself has borrow eti stiontiCc terms from Greek 
and Lalm As a matter of fact the English 
language without Greek and Latin words would 
not be much of a language at all If Boropean 
laiigDAgcs have borrowed scicntine terms from 
one niiotbcr then what harm 18 tlioro for ludisu 
langnnges to do the same P 


Tbo New Tarifl Policy is not New. 

A M N writing in the October Welfare 
shows that the new terilT policy is no new 
departure from the old one und will not 
come «p to its advertised merits He thinks, 

It is dear that tlio object of tariff changes 
‘has hitherto been purely revenno In the 
declaration of the new policy the Govern 
lucnt of India insists that tho revenue yielding 
capacity of tho tariff and hence tho magnitude 
of exports mid imports will coutmue to receive 
adequate consideration In other words, the 
new policy will be disposed to offer only such 
a character end measure of protechon as is 
reconcilable with a tariff that may largely 
satisfy the revenue demands of the Govern 
ment Everjr student of economics knows that 
a system of protection so qualified cannot be 
V irile in its operation So far tbeii the new 
policy will not mark n radical departure 
from the old one It will in fact merely re 
gister the departure . that lias already taken 
pl^ during the war from the orthodox tariff 
policy of the Government of India. As the 
authors of the Fiscal Report say, it is obvious 
that the tariff has travelled a long way 

from the fluff ,n force before the war The 
pnerel nte of duty „ longer low, and 
'Ll** ^'^'^hes have been made in tho old prin 
ciplcof wnifoimitj Omitting a limited free 
»i h ive now an important class taxed at 

nn,. f'S'^ond important class at 10 

per cent and a third at oO per cent , while 
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sacli largely consamed commodities as cotton 
piecegoods, cotton yarn, sugar, petroleum and 
matches, m addition to liquors and tobacco, 
are isx^ at special rates It is obvious, too, 
that considerations other than those of re 
venue cannot fail to obtrude theznsclvea in the 
framing of a tariff containing such high duties 
and such a great variety ot rates llie tariff 
has already taken a protectionist bias 


The Silkworm’s Rival 

The following is taken from 37«e 3fyjore 
Eeonomte Journal, 

Man has entered into active competition 
with the silkworm and, although the worm has 
the advantage of several million generations of 
previous practice in the art of eilL. making man 
IS rapidly catching op The output of nrtificuil 
silk has increased BveloM during the last twenty 
years, while the output o! natural silk has only 
gained fifty per cent More than a tbinl of 
what seems silk to the eye cemst from the foe 
tory instead of the cocoon Some fortv million 
foreign feet are now encased in synthetic eilL 
stockings made in America 

Artificial silk is not silk and should never 
be sold as such Dot if it is it is not so much 
because the ealesmaa desires to deceive, as 
it IS because the public is anwillmg to credit 
the chemist with the creation of something 
new or to believe that he can make anything 
so good aa is made by a worm Of late this 
nn natural prejudice in favour of nalgre le 
being overcome and the new eyotbetie fibres 
are being marketed by their manufacturers 
as they should be under aynlhetic names 
Some of the tiade names are viscose, lustron 
fibre silk, las ret fibre, Civet silk, Soie de Tans, 
Glamstoff, artiseta, lustra cellose There are 
a lot of others, but I omit to mention them 
because I can t ramember them 


How to Detect Forged Notes 
The Lute Rai Sahib J M Bose was Ibe 
recognized expert on forged notes and his 
article in the October lle^arc contains many 
interesting things He says, 

Indian currency notes are printed on specially 
Prepared paper, technically called “hand made , 
but really manufactured by macbinery as 
other paper, though the process is not the 
same That process need not at present be 
be discussed, being not germane to what I 
have to saj 1 reserve it therefore for fntnre 
elucidatioli. 

The paper of a currency note, if I eld against 


the light or placed over a black surface, say 
the sleeve of a black coat, or the black cover 
of a book, exhibits on its surface certain wavy 
lines, numerals and words These are called 
“watermatLs," llow they aw produced and 
what they mean, may be omitted for the 
present, as tbeir signibcance would in no nay 
help in the examinAtion of the genuineness of 
a note and 93 per cent of the employees of a 
currency office do not know them But a 
description of genuine “ivatermarks ’ would 
certainly have the educative effect I seek to 
prodoee These “natermarks ’ area group of 
aeven wavy lines extending horizontally on 
the top o! the paper, almost from end to end, 
lengthwise n similar set of four wavy lines at 
the liottom and on the two sides two perpen* 
dicnlar sets of lines joining the top and bottonv 
sets Within the two wavy lines forming each 
perpendicular are numerons small horizontal 
wavy lines end just next to these appear the 
word RLPLLS in English characters We 
tliDs get an oblong formed by the uniting of 
the several groups of the wavy lines Against 
the top of this oblong next to the upper wave 
line and just ID the middle of that line, appear 
in a sort of milky white English numerals 
expressivoof tie value o! the note Against 
the lower wave line and within the (rolong 
the words 00\ bRVilEM OK lEDIA 
appear and on the oudside, at the eight lia^, 
where the signature of the controller or 
commissioner is impressed, are certain English 
numerals, being only four m somber 

Anyone who pays the most cnrsoiy atten 
tion to the above description wonld, I am sure 
be able at once to differentiate a forged from a 
genuine note paper The genuine note paper has 
a crispness and feel hard to describe but which 
one who has handled genuine notes can at 
once realise But note forgers have imitated 
the ‘watermarks and even the ‘elect’ have 
sometimes been deceived I did not however 
ever come across any of these imitation 
water marks which stood the test of the 
metliod 1 devised for detecting genuineness 
That method is very simple Knowing, as I did 
how ^nuine "watermarks are produced and 

.ubstaooj ol H. p,p„ ,„j , that ,11 

t»rs«l .up„ip„„a on 

“1 P‘1*'' > . £00,0," 

enrroney note and the result was as .f 

nuh .l one, d,,,ppe.„d TiSrS",' ,, J'";" 
InlonhUBs, «d 
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India a Military Responsibility 
Mr TaraVnatli Dis writes m 2o mojroir, 
There is not the least doubt that question 
of military responsibility of various parts of 
the British Empire will bo discussed in the 
coming Economic Conference Indeed it is 
CNideiit that within a few jears the British 
Empire may be invohed in wars either with 
France, Japan or Russia And in e\ery case 
Indian soldiers will be di-afted and Indian money 
be nsed, Indian raw materials and food supply 
be requisitioned If the war comes against 
France then not only the Indian soldiers will 
be used m Cochin China, S^na hot all over 
Africa If the war comes against Russia, Indian 
soldiers will be nsed in the Black Sea region 
and otherparts If the war comes with Japan 
Indian soldiers will be the deciding factor 
Lndouhtedly the Indian Go'ernment represen 
tative in the coming Imperial Economic Confer 
ence will not only promise Indian raililary aid 
hut also promise Indian Bnaneial aid and support 
of Indian food supply But the Indian nation 
olists should ask themselres the question if it 
would be to the benefit of tho Indian people to 
fight France, Japan or Russia for the promotion 
Qt Bntisli commercial, ecouoniic and political 
supremacy 

The question should bo raised bv the Indian 
statesmen ‘*why should India fight Bntains 
battles as mere mercenaries and bear all the 
espenses and mako enemies of other nations P 
If the Indian nation is not willing to accept 
this undesirable position then would it not be 
better for the All India National Congress to 
inform the British Government and other nation 
to the effect that as there is no common interest 
between the British Empire and India, the latter 
will not with her own consent participate in any 
way lu favor of the British Empire Would it 
msJ Jifi.hf w-WRflJ Ahw" -fsw J.wstis Jj* .v 

national policy for national defence and come 
to an agreement with all tho nations including 
Great Britain on this matter ^ 


Tbo Work Before India 

Arthur Geddes writes in the Ootober 
TVtlfarc, , 

Is not India aw akemng to the example of 
Irelivud, which has kept up her reco&strnctiie 
LlTort in&pilo of politics’ Through all her 
warring, the uutold destruction of roads and 
bridges, farms and creameries, Irisbuien lia\o 
kept tho ploughshare of co operation rutting a 
fruitful furrow, inspite of the trampliug of 
armies 

ludia upholds, wlple all tho worll wonlers 


the gift of peace, lost by Ireland Bat that 
gift will be valued at its true worth only if she 
can feel and think and do — not only refrain 
from doing It would indeed be disappointing 
to her admirers everywhere if India’s sons did 
not do like Ireland s, nay, even better, for every 
record is something new to surpass ' 

A.nglo-A.mericaii Rivalry 
and Its Lessons 

In the same numlier of ^Ve}far^. St Nihal 
Singh describes how the Americans are 
building np a Merchant Marine against 
frenzied British rivalry The British so 
managed things as to evcludo American 
from carrying any appreciable share of the 
Earo-American Mails but, 

Americans are not the people to take a blow 
lying down- They immediately started to hit 
back British steamers in consequence began to 
return from American ports with little or no 
mail It 80 happens that mails coming fro® 
Sooth American countries have, as a rule, to be 
traus shipped at New York Americans can, 
therefore, not only send tlieir own mails by 
their own liners, hut also those which are thus 
traus shipped 
He suggests, 

The renewal of the st^hsidy of the Pemnsnlac 
and Oriental Navigation Company is, I under 
stand, under consideration by the authorities 
The amount ol money winch tho Government of 
India would spend in a few years upon patro 
nisiog that company, were it to renew the sub 
sidy, wonll suthce to buy enough steamers to 
form the nucleus of an Indian laercliaut marine 
This 13 the right time to embark upon a veu 
tore of this kind Trices of shipping have 
slnmyied Tlif* AkyvIuldAvsg'.vwib’sik'y' piassugf 
through a crisis such as it has seldom expert 
eiiced Tins is the time to buy ships cheap 

Some day India shall have to make a start 
towards having her own merchant marine Why 
not start now, when this opportunity is so 
favourable? In tho alternative, why should the 
E ^ O S hi Co he given a fresh subsidy 
of Indian revenue unless it legally binds itself to 
train Indians as ship 5 ofEcers and marine cn 
gineers, and unless the continuance of that suh 
sidy IS made contingent upon the spirit in which 
that undertaking is carried out ^ 

Co operation in Hyderabad 

find the following in The Seng(tU 
Silnr an<t Orijim Cooncro/iit Journal of 
October 1P23 
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At the end of the last year when stock was 
taken there were 1,42’ societies with 31174 
members and a working capital of Rs 90,97 ^07 
The present Registrar on taking charge foond it 
essential first to re establish the reputation lost 
by the department owing to dishonest snbordi 
nates 

In spite of nnfavonrable conditions twenty 
nine new societies were registered with a total 
working capital of fonr and a nnarter of lakhs of 
rupees 

Last year the Central Ranks which were 15 

“omber realised a profit of Rs l,lt,291 
This enableil the shareholders to obtain a dm 
dend of 10 percent Fneonraged bj this resnlt 
the anthonties hate proposed to raise the Bank 
^ Hyderabad to the status of a Dominion or 
Procincial Bank, since its capital has climbe 1 op 
to Rs 17,51,6C4 At present efforts art being 
made to induce such of the Central Banks as can 
bear the burden, to employ paid managers and 
assistants who wooll be responsible for the 
proper maintenance of accounts and bring snIB 
eiently clear knowledge of co operative principles 
to bear on the people and for the oreanisation 
M new societies, when time comes for their banks 
w take up the work of expansion 

There arc at present 1,278 agricuUurel socie 
ties with a membership of 28,74 » These socie 
ties are the the backbone of the cooperalivo 
morement* and agricnlture being the largest 
and most important indnstry of tlie country it 
18 only proper that the attention of tbe Depart 
menl should in tbe first instance be concentreted 
npon the needs of the agnenltoral classes 
Coring the past year there was not mneh 
increase in the number of such societies for tbe 
reason that the Department devoted itself to tbe 
work of consolidation which is of special impor 
tance at tbe present stage of derelopment 
inese societies received loans from the Central 
Bank to the extent of Rs 5 66,647 for the pnrobase 
ot cattle, fodder, sinking and repairing of wells, 
purchase of seed and food stuifs, improvement 
^land repayment of old debts and revenue tax, 
redemption of lands, repairs of buildiues, mar 
nages, trade, etc, “ 


The Need lor Industrial Banks 

oiXva 

TaU “r* “ Banks m India. The 

Tata Industrial Bank was the single exception. 


but it had to enrtail and stop its indnstrial side 
The neglect of Indnstnal Banking is a great 
loss to the country The existing and fntaro 
industries of the country would require financial 
support, which IS lacking at present The Im* 
penal Bank cannot advance money to indnstnal 
concerns under the existing act The exchange 
banks cannot be tempted to extend their opera 
tions to this branch of banking as it is not snffi 
ciently profitable Indian joint stock banks have 
not enflicient strength and money to Invest in 
this line The strong recommendation of the 
Chamberlain Commission and the Industrial 
Commission are not attended to by the Govern 
meut with the result that Industnes vital for 
the national uplift do not receive support from 
any side 

The Great Commercial Banks of Germany, 
the Grossbanken, undertake to support the 
indnstries of Germany in addition to their ordi* 
narj banking business These banks are mem 
Mrs of the stock exchanee in Berlin and they 
devote capital and credit in floating new com 
panies building of factories and buying tbe 
plant The eight Grossbanken had in 1912 a 
capital of oearaily £60 000,000 with a reserve 
The deposits were 
£_4l 000tW The deposits were very systeoa. 
ticallj collected through Depositen kassen op 
deposit offices whieh ore so eonspienons in 
Oenwan towns They have grown until thev 
are themselves complete banking mstiintions 
which stengtben the Grossbanken’s issuine 
power and extention of them cheque ® 

• n 7... ^'^**taaken played an important part 
in the industrial development of Germanv 
jpemll, lr.m 1668 Tt/„ght GrastaS 

s..d. G.™„s"k 

largely responsible for the 

fostered and built nn ® having 

details re^rf,„ tnsinesi„,pn and 

anates" ° nien in their “Secret 
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the Test ftmngement of the other members of the 

“Having ft profession ■which gnes me eco 
nomic independence has cot added a single 
problem to matriisonj. In fact it is the opinion 
of oar familj that it has eliminated a foil half 
of what might be called the a\erage problems 
of married life 

“Perhaps, however, my eitnation is somewhat 
different, because my hcsband is largely respon 
sible lor ■my setting o^nl a shingle The single 
condition he imposed was that I make good, and 
his reasons for making tins a coudition of 
matninony — and it was a condition — were 
goffieienlly complimentary to taVe away any 
possible sting from his position in the matter 


A Survey of Women’s Occupations 
I7ic TJ omnn Cifucn gives 
A recent survey made by the \7oinene 
Boreau proves the fact that women are rapidly 
entering fields hitherto confined solely to men 
in transportation the number has doubled in 
(be last ten years , there has been an increase 
o! 50,000 or more duriug the same period in 
clerks, stenogiapbers, typists bookkeepers 
telephone operators, trained nurses In the 
skilled trades they are slowly odiancmg a fen 
elasstfyiDg themsehes as maebiQists, bnck and 
stone masons, toolmakers, iron tnooldera, plaster 
ers, plum^rs, gas fitters, and even blacksmiths 
forgemen and hammermen Poblic service is 
claiming them, for there has been an increase 
of GO 7 per cent dnnsg the decade The namber 
of connly officials, federal officials ond post mis 
tresses has grown from 275 in 1910 to C52 in 
1^20 , probation and truant officers from 18b to 
7S0 The report shows S aeronant*, 57 inren 
tors, 41 technical engineers, 137 architects 2 
forest rangers, 25 landscape gardeners Tlie 
number has trebled in cbeinists a°sajer^, metal 
loigists, clergymen, draftsmen , lawyers judge® 
and justices , college presideats and professors 
religious, charity and welfare workers, and 
teachers of athletics and dancing The only 
occnpations which have decreased are farm 
laborers, dressTcakers, milliners, and domestic 
and personal servants, the latter falling from 
31 3 per cent in 1910 to 25 6 in 1920 


New Naval Bases 
T}\e Nation comments on the advisability 
ol creating New Naval Bases in the following 
wny 

Details have just been received of ft 
£31,000,000 programme for the reconatraclnni of 
76—12 


naval Inses which tlie Amerieau Navy Depart- 
tnenl will submit to Congress in tlie antnmn 
In this programme there appears to be nothing 
provocative Tho proposed expenditure at 
Gaam, the Philippines, and Samoa is confined to 
snch necessary items of repair and mamtenanco 
as are permitted by the Washington Pact, and 
the only large item outside American home 
wafers is the ftllocation of £8,300,000 for the 
creation of a base in the Hawaiian Islands, which 
lie onlside the scope of the Treaty In view of 
the Bniisit Goieriiment s decision with rcganl 
to Singapore, this country is certainly debarre I 
from offering any kind of criticism Tho 
annonneement of the programme mny sene,* 
nevertheless, to rcminii us that, m projects 
of naval disarmament, the question of bases is at 
least as important as the question of ships In 
fact, the restriction of bases may go even inrther 
than the restriction of ship building, sot merely 
to redace the finaucisl burden of armament, but 
to avert the likelil ood of conflict, by rendering 
distant operations on a large scale exceedingly 
difBcult We hope that in its foribcoming djs 
cussions (he Assembly of tbe League will not 
overlook this most important factor 


The Flight of Chitia 
In the same paper we find an interesting 
article on The Pliglit of China IVe quote 
from one place 

There bas always been a genuine feeling of 
friendliness for China and the Chinese among the 
Lnglish speaking peoples That great far away 
coantry, with its static, unflagging civilization, 
catches onr imagination In the midst of oar 
own social growing pains we have fancied that 
the Cbme®e poscess some secret of stability that 
may some day help ns We like them personally, 
and find something veiy congenial in their rest* 
fal tolerant outlook on life The messages from 
and Shanghai, reporting bandit outrage, °financial 
eowtuavow, awi ». ?ew»al sense oi restlessness 
are consequently disturbing We wonder what 
IS wrong with the old organism, and whether 
we can do anything to help her people 
TL, ™tr.I po..l,on .e.n, 

. J "'J llaocbn™ .Till 

.tod .tol., e.ch pr„„„„,i „„„ 

TmhD» OT Jl.I.l.r? Ooitoor E.t to- f, • 

mi jel ..eerfrf 

system m recreating a Centr .1 r.^J oman 
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Note o! Uie sixteen States, is therefore, oh-vionsly 
fntile The idea is hardly less absurd that order 
can be restored bj the formation of a Chineso 
police force under foreign siipcriision on the 
lines indicated m tho Note Tho ivild sogges 
tions which ha\e appeared in the Press that the 
Powers should themselves tahe strong military 
action to “suppress the Tuchuns,’ open up a 
prospect of increased confusion, and n reversion 
to the n-ofst traditions of Europe m relation to 
other civilizations The problem of the restora 
tion of order in China is the problem of tho 
creation of a Central Government which can 
speak w ith authority on behalf of the scattered 
provinces and this can onlj he secured through 
the CO operation of the Tuchnns themselves, who 
represent the real power in the land Is snch an 
event possible in the near future and is there 
any action the Powers can take that is more 
likely to promote than to prevent it P 


Entonto 'Diplomacy Before 
the War 

In T/ie Mr Lowes Dickinson 

has reviewed a book called Entente Diplo 
macy and the World by R de Siebert which 
IS enlightening 

The history of the«6 documents is curious It 
appears that an employee in the Russian 
Embassy in London was in the 1 abil of trans 
niitting to the German Government the dis 
patches received and sent, durinc tK vears 
1906 1T14 by the Russian Amlnssa^r Renchen 
droff These were publishwl m German m 
1921, and, in the same year m roglish, but 
only in Ameriea T1 cy are now for tl e hrst tmo 
published m London But the Lughsh translation 
docs not contain all the documents mthe German 
and does not follow the German order To 
students who have read the dispatches m 
German this is a great inconvenience, and tt 
a^aiteges^^*^ ^ counterbalancing 

Tho documents themselves are of considerable 
interest and importance not the less so ( per 
haps, indeed, the more ) Iwcausc they contain 
nothing particnlarly scandalous They show, 
» IV i ^ttcr for that, the normal operation 
of that international anarch} which w as bound, 
sooner or later, to produce tho Great War, as 
It will produee another if it contmaes, as, m 
fact, it I* watinuing lo look for a specially 
criminal nation as though all were going well 
in Itself and all would have been brotherhood 
and peace nnle«s a mad bull had rnsl ed in » 
nerefy to obscure (Lo nature of the disease 
and therefote of the cure The Great IV ar, like 
all -wars, came not because one State was wicked. 


bat because all States were armed, and all 
wero pursuing policies which others were pre 
p*in?d, in tho last report, to resist by force 
Ihe anarch} may have been rendered more 
dangerous than usual bj tbe division of Europe 
mto^two groups, so that tbe ‘ Balance of Power 
( that fetish of all diplomats ) was simpler, 
more equal, and therefore more precarious than 
it has sometimes been But that is a deal The 
war came, as wars between States have always 
come, from armaments and policiVs resulting m 
suspicions and fears That is the geniJf^l con 
ditioo, illustrated, in a mass of detail, bj fa® 
volume before us The sole responsibility of\ 
Germany is a war mj th, and one which obstructs 
the knowledge tliatimght, even yet, save civi 
IizaIiou from the destruction with which it is 
threatened 

III the course of a necessarily brief review 
it 18 impossible to illustrate at length But one 
or two cvtracts will give the reader an idea of 
what he may look for One point is that, after 
each crisis had been w ith difticnlty surmounted, 
the ne\t was seen to be looming on the horizon , 
and that, liecansc nothing had been done to alter 
the essential facts from which the crises arose 
Thus, for cvample, after Agadir Isvolsky 

writes from Pans — 

* In ascribing the preservation of the peace 
to the common action of ihe Three Powers I do 
not indulge in optimum as to the future After 
the crisis just experienced, the political situation 
of Europe 15 less secure than ever Beyond all 
doubt, any local collision between the Powers 
js bound to lead to a general European ronflict, 
ID which Russia, like every other Fnropean 
Power, will have to partioipato With Gods 
help the conflict may be postponed for a while , 
but that it may come at any moment we must 
bear m inmd, hour b} hour, and must also arm 
against it hour by hour 

Tlie last pontenco is particularly illuminating, 
the arming “against (ho crisis being, of coarse, 
as events showed, the best way to produce it 
Incidentally, it may bo remarked that there is 
evidence, in these dispatches, of the ucgotia 
tions for a naval entente between England and 
Russia, which were started secretly in April, 
1914. though denied both by Sir Idward Grey 
and b} tl e Russians If, as seems to be the 
case, the dispatches before ns were being com 
mamented to Berlin, it ig eas} to conjecture the 
effect upon tho German Government of the 
discovery of this jealously guanled secret, and 
to understand how the oflicml denials mnst have 
increased tl eir belief m its einister implications 

^ext take the following remark, attributed 
by RenrkendroiT to Lord Grey, in tho course of 
tl 0 Balkan crisis, 1012 1 J 

• England and Germany ’ ( said Grey ) “were 
those countries which are least interested m 
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Balk&a questions, and llicTefore most interested 
la the preserratiou of peace If war glionid 
hreak out, the real canse wonld lie far deeper 
than the secondary eanees which may pro\oLc 
war, so that he coaid see no <erioas guarantee 
that England and Geraany wonld not both 
he drawn into the war ” 

To fact, Germany worked throughout this 
crisis hand in hand with hngland to prevent 
war, althoagh Aastria was doing her best to 
provoke it Had Germany wanl«l war, there i:, 
no donbt that it woald have saited her better 
in 1DI3 than m 1914 , for then, m all probabili 
ty, she woald have had Italy on her giiie 

When war thus hangs in the balance, as a 
con^eqcence of the policies and anaamentsof all 
Powers, it become*, m these supposedly demo 
cratiedays, important not to appear to have 
been the aggres'or It was in this respect U at 
the Powers of the Entente won their gi>eate«t 
success in 1014 , and that they were well aware 
of the importance of the point is dear from the 
following remarks of CenckcndroU ( Ihc Ist 
1912 ) — 

"I beg you, however, to bear m mind that 
Grey is above all thinking of the possibihlt of a 
In this connection X beg }ou to oWrvc 
bow extremely important it is that Ibe blame 
for olxlnrecy, in t) e most dithcolt qocstioo at 
the Conference, sLoald fall upon Anstrin alone 
U Will not be easy to accomplish this and yet 
everything may depend upon vt At the critical 
t moment Grey will have pnblic opinion on hi« 
^ aide only if Rosaia has done all within her powei 
• to mam* in peace in so far as her position 
permits" 

Space forbids more, bnt eiioogh peibaps ) es 
been said to show that anyone who wants to 
understand the world of diplomacy and the ival 
cause of war will find rich material ben? if le 
have the patience to look for it 


Humanism in Technical 
Education 

Till- TtiiifS Lclucativiial &n]jhtntnt has 
pnblished an article called itoinanism in 
Technical rducation with reference to the 
present day conr«e of Indian Kdncalion Alu 
quote from places 

The annnal sniamer sticam of joiin^ Imlidns 
to this coautry ic preparation tor the conjmence 
ment of the Bcadcmie year m September has 
been larger than usual and lie proportion of 
men seeking technical icsttwcVion, »»«i*g that 
term in its widest sense, continues to grow A 
notable fealnie of lie development of national 
consciciviSTicss in India is il b reaction again't 
ti B too esclusive attention paid to literary edn 


cation from the time of the three great vunversi* 
ties of Caleatta, Dombay, and ^ladras soma 
sixtyGve years ago Iho politically minded 
cls«ses in India are eager for the indostrial 
ctpvnsion of the country nnder Indian leadership 
aru wvtU Indian capital, and this change of 
view has had ft great mtlcence on edacational 
ihoogbt The Indian Fiscal Commission, which 
reported last autnmii in advocacy of a protective 
policy, put in the forefront of the supplementary 
measures it proposed ft more mdastrial bias m 
primary edacation 111 order to promote economic 
dcvelopiDcnt 

Now that edacation is a transferred sabject 
III tlie care of Indian Ministers there is some 
danger that tho c]iaR(,e of standpoint marked by 
this recommendation may lead to too great a 
swing of tie penJalnm, and that at the best 
Ihcrt may he waste of public money and mis* 
direrliou of clhcial energy on (eclmral instita* 
(ions not suited to Indian conditions The 
aatliorities responsible for secondary ard bigl er 
education in India, as elsewhere, nay well 
poutler the illaminating address given hy Sir 
Ibomas Holland at the rrrent instner tchool 
fur cnginccnng teachers at Ovford 

Ibc technologist can never remain merely 
au expert ID the workshop He has duties as ft 
citizen he most face relationa, and competitive 
relations too with other human beings, with 
most of whom 1 c is unable to commonicate in 
technical terms olouc — the technical terms that 
he learns in the class room To he appreciated 
he must niidersiand ard be understood by others 
I c wants tl e hnmanitie* 

ife asked the engineer teachers before him 
to realize tie great rcsponsihiJity that is now 
being transferred to the shoulders of tenchers 
of applied science remembering that our prin 
<ipal men and the great army of administrators 
nlio have made the British Ftnpire have been 
brought up on a diet of classics In this eon 
nexton be paid a deserved tribute to young 
members of tlie Indian Civil Service le had 
fccii administering tl eir districts “with syni 
patfay as wcU as ynsliec and efliciency, not hero 
and there, but nearly everywhere, not nnder the 
eye of the Press or Parliament, bat aloiio and 
unobserved Isiuelontls of tie data in the 
educatioii of I C B men havo no direct beaiing 
on tlieir life problems 

It IS true that the feelmical sludent has to 
Ls prepared for tl e scrutiny of examiners and 
Ibe demands of works manager* Bat Sic 
Thoiuas suggeBted tl at the inspiration of history 
would do more for the sfudenls, even os mere 
esamineev, tl an an unmcpdit ed syllabus of 
ted meat details To develep tho readuig habit, 
tl e tl inking I abit, and the human instincts of 
\c «siiy would give living ond lastir 

I j ^^ihnical details 
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and appreciation, lint tl ey Bslved to to penottte(4 

a ai_ X* X ThOTT yfeTG 


A New Hope in the World 

The ChihUWelfare Magazine of America 
has published a short article on the love of 
service, which is growing m the heart of boys 

and the cirls of to daj and which will ulti- .a.a.a.aa, .a,..*, - _ 

matoly bring the lyartmg nations to lore and ot the scIitoI cl.ildron “'^""^'“,‘''^''33 „],„sa 


to send simple gifts to' America They were 
not content to stop there These children o 
linrope clamored for a Junior Red Cross of their 
own that they, too, might help those less lor / 
tunate than themselves I ollou mg the evampld 


serve each other, thus realising the dream 23 countries having a Junior Red Cross who^^ 

of ivoild peace We quote it in Ml below ?embeni are marching under the^ 

There is in the great world today a new hope 
which IS being kept alive by the girls and boys 


of many lands It is a hope for world peace, a 
hope that nations will cease to fear and hale one 
another and will dwell together in the spirit 
of brotherly love taught by Him who came to 
save the world 

Strange to say, this hope for universal peace 
sprang out of events directly traceable to the 
World War In the anvioua days when every 
one was doing his utmost to oxtoiid aid and 
comfort to our brave soldiers and sailors the 
school children of America asked to be pemi^t 
ted to help Thev were banded together under 
the flag of the Red Cross, their organization being 
known as tho Junior American Red Cross 
^yhen the Armistice was signed and the battle 
fields became quiet, it was discovered that lu 
almost every country in Europe tl ere were vast 
numbors of little children not only hungry, 
ragged and homeless but those who bad not 
lost homes and parents had no toys, no games , 
there was no shouting and playing— none of tho 
things which go to make children happy Here 
was a thanco tor tho girls and boys of luo Junior 
Red Cross to continue to bo of service, and they 
rallied to the call At the same timo it was 
discovered that thero was much service to be 
rendered here at home There were tho soldiers 
in tho hospitals, thero were the sick and needy 
children, there were many, many calls for tlio 
services of the Joinors in their schools and their 
communities loo much remained to be done 
to even think of disbanding because the war had 
coiuc to an end, and so the clnldrcu of the Junior 
Red Cross kept right on with tlieir work Today 
there are more than 5,000000 girls and boys in 
over 30,000 schools in the United States who 
uro engaged in tho mission of bringing happiness 
to others at homo and abroad 

‘ But,” you ask, “what has all this to do with 
world peace? I^ow, to answer your question 
When tho children of 1- nrojHj were told that the 
food and clothing, tho schools, lihrancs and 
playground", llio toys and otlicr gifts they tc 
reived were wiido possible by tho work amt 
sacrifice of lie children of America, tie girls 
and Imys of Belgium, France, Poland, Csecho 
Slovakia, aid tho Bulkaii countries not only 
wrote lettira to tl eii ytniig finuds rtn-s the 
'Ufintic in wl icli thev voicM their gialitndc 


Serve” In this way, within the last two years 
there has grown up a worldwide organization 
of children who are extending a helping hand 
and being of service at every opportunity 

The Juniors of America and Europe m their 
exchange of letters, gifts and educational mate 
nal are rapidly becoming acquainted with one 
another and are forging lasting bonds of friend 
ship AVhen these boys and girls grow into men 
and women they will know that the people o£ 
other countries love their native land, their 
homes, their liberty and their lives just ns much 
ns they do They w ill recall the letters and tho 
gilts tliey exchanged with children of foreign 
ualious and because of the mutual understand 
iDgs formed during then schooldays, they 'WiR 
turn their backs on tho fears, hatreds, and 
jealousies which have been the cause of war and 
suffering They will dwell id the world peace 
fully together, each proud of his own country 
and Jus own people, but seeing in other countries 
and other people much to admire and love This 
thought has been expressed in these words by 
a Junior m Rirmuigham, Alabama, “Junior Bed 
Cross teaches ns to love and understand the 
children of our own and other nations and helps 
them to love and understand ns Then when 
wo grow up perhaps the nations will not dis- 
agree 88 they do now ” A Junior in far away 
Austria has said almost the seme thing in a 
lelterscnt to tl e children of this country “It 
18 proven that youth la meant to reconcile tho 
different nations lor tl at purpose a Junior 
Red Cross was organized i\ e lieard that for 
the same reason a Junior Red Cross was oiga 
iiizcd in other countries, to create friends all 
over the world No confeioiice will he nhlo to 
hung about internatioual reconciliation as loig 
03 national hatred lives in tie hearts of the 
people Tlerefon, lets be biothers , away 
with tl e barriers, and give us your hand through 
the Junior Red Cross How glad we shall le to 
1 avo the samo sougs, though they be snug m a 
different tongue * ’ 


Tho Coming Ronaissanoo 
M Paul Richard has di'cus'ed (inrisponse 
^ a letter from M Roiimin Rolland) in the 
Ontiil (Arntncn) ‘ Tin, Comirg Renai««ance’' 
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M Hollaiid wrote to bito, ‘‘I bclisTe that we 
are but at the beginninf* of a great catastro- 
phic era in which shall disappear a great 
part of our old ‘white’ cirilization, with its 
virtues, its vices, its beanly, it ngliness” 
M Richard paints a picture coining events, 
rather, changes and developments About 
Europe he sajs, 

I ErtorE — 

Europe again dcsccuds she has to do so 
still more, till si e has touched the verj bottom 
o( her ahjss, before climbing again to a higher 
tumtnit It IS no D*e tiding to restrain her down 
ward course The goodwiJled who are attempt 
ing tosrrest her fall only serNe to pu'tpone it — 
they postpone the time in which she conhf rc 
ascend 

^ow ta the time /or the lorcca ot deatroction 
the time lor the Titan ol the PleLs — the fonrth 
Titan, the giant shadow of which is spreading 
now ever all the peopli. of the Meet The lour 
ol the Qods will come Cot it is not yet The 
builders have to wait, to prepare the waitin„ 
stones A few meu, a lew groups ol men lo>t 
in the hnrly burly of the present and repnsent 
mg the promises ol the latere that is all that 
can he hoped for h arope at tl e present moneut 

The same IS true lor America— tins new m 
cnrestionot old hntope, more syntlclic, with 
some chances ol more rapid and mtegrol trniis 
formation She is a Mly sound pow«ilull> 
boilt, which has only to puss throogh iei grtst 
crisis of adolescence to be ready tu receive the 
clear soul ol the new times 

ir Ama- 

And in Asia, says M Richard, 

Tl e most urgent work has to bo done in 
Asia Inter IS the first possibility The son 
which sets in the 'll est rises here The dawn 
IS over Asia She is ready after ber long nigbt 
of rest for a new day of light While the old 
civiliration 18 crnmbliutr down, the new one lias 
to spring np — that of Asia, higher, larger, more 
comprehensive, uniting (he deep in(ni<iODS of (to 
East, the Yiija* o//Ae with the nvlional 

and Scientific disciplines of the l^est, with its 
Itpja ff Ifnlfer 

Civilization more liaman, less racial than 
that of hnrope, in which tie three races — 
Aryan, Turanian, and Semitic will take part 
in which the Cvo great religions — Christian, 
Islamic, Uoddliist, Sedantiat and Confocianist 
will be associated , in wLich the seven peoples and 
taaiitea al peoples, the seven sister Carpree* — 
the '^lav of the Xorth, the ^lal omeJan ol the 

est, the Muii^oliau of tl e Ceutei, tie Indian 
and luJo Chinese of the South, tl e Chinese and 
Japanese of the Last, will l>c federated 
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Civilization the more huinane nml complete 
as » greater diversity of spiritual elements will 
be tulnsed into her hnrope it«clf must find 
place m her, bo pre*cut in her, I y olI“nng to 
Asia the supreme gift of some of her best sons 
tho<e who know to bo not only Europe ins, tlio<o 
who nmemlier that being Faropcans they arc 
Asians first lor, after all, h arope is hut pirt 
of great Asia 

It IS those of luropc who can first ol all 
become (he citizens of a new A«iii— one and fne 
It IS they who ran, bettir than all, work for the 
nnifiiation ol Asia, as a prelude to ! er lil>crution 
And that, in the very interests of h oropo hcr^cIf 
tor f arope shall find her repose in the reiiunciu 
tionoflicr greed and eovetousniss only when 
\sia will c(a«o to he for lierapossihleprey 
‘^he shall be converted to (he new bpint only 
when from Asia once more this Spirit sLiill 
blow over ber 

In the interests of Laropo and ol the world 
tor the frecdoni of the Asian peoples is the 
first step— the decisive one — towards that of all 
till peoples ol till, world omty of Asia, tin. first 
sta^ towards the great Human Cnity 

That IS why I urge my brothers of all 
luantncs and mcis (o come, for accomplishing 
wilb us tbis work in Asm 
III lio New Man- 

rbe treation of the New Man is torment- 
ing huoiunity 

U hy IS It that bui Species is the only one 
will h struggles against liersell, which tortorcs 
and devours herself ' llecanso eho is also the 
only progressive one All other* are at rest, 
satisfied, having given birth to that which had 
to come after them, to that which is above 
them SI e alone, the race ol mao, has not yet 
produced her fruit She has nothing above 
1 crscif — no higher form of life, no gate ol access 
into more light ami more perfection Her 1 cavcu 
has no opening Sha is the last born, the im 
perfect and yet supremo species and she aspires 
to be so no more or rather that winch aspires 
ftj be, afng'ks ta farce its way through her 
Henco her uneasiness, her fever, her iiieessant 
states of crisis, and their consequences, their 
exterior symptoms ior tl ere is the root secret 
ol tbeiinnian diseaso, the trne origin, the deep 
reason of wars, rtvolntions, upheavals, deso 
latwns, and all human miseries 

Mankind is the laboratory of Xatnro, her 
fiell of expeument and discovery , her scene of 
strife How could she hut he tormented t And 
J ow could I er torment know an end before the 
creation of tl at which IS 1 ot yet but kIikIi is 
Hiat I! e human animal could Ijclievu 
biDiEelf to L« tie last possible masteiwoik of 
creit ‘he ultimate manifestation of tie 
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mystery of life, tliat lie can tliinl tliat evolution 
lias stopped necessarily vith liini, that ho is tlio 
goal, that he is the honrne, proves hov\ much 
he IS bounded, and bow necessary it is tliat the 
stage he stands m should bo surpassed The 
mote satisfied he is with himself, the more the 
Nature in him is dissatisfied — and has a reason 
to he so and tl e less effort he makes the more 
violently does she stir him up Her violence 
will end only with the advent of the new being 
In him alone are possibilities of that better ex 
istence towards w \ ich mankind is aapicmg 
with him alone w ill come the realization of peace 
of fraternity, of joyous labor which all lope 
for The salvation of man is the snpir mn 

1 do not like this term snp a t<m nor the 
idea which it repicsents and popularizes Tlio 
more perfect lieing if he is to l>c to man what 
man IS to monkey, will not ho callctl 
any more tl an man has been called super 
monkey And if he is more perfect, that will 
uothesoby Ins leiiig still moie than maw a 
super tiger The sipcnaai oi Nietzcbo is hut 
tl e false image of a true intuition — that of the 
reality which takes shape With pain aud sorrow 
and tardy slowness m men but which can wo 
longer either be denied or questioned 

lor if the pel man — the supermeutal hetug, 
as man is tl e mental being — still crisis nowhere, 
at least tb^ intermediate being between lucuseU 
and man exists already He eriets not lu dream 


hut in very fact, in the being of those lost 
children of the present who come not from the 
past hot from the future, and who have this 
privilege unique and terrible to be already no 
moie what rotin is and not yet what the new 
being IS to be And the moi-e they feel them 
selves strangers to men, disconnected from them, 
the less they are kin to men, the better they 
think, and the better they serve, m spite of men 
and against nion — Hnmantlj They are those 
ontlavred and rejected, those sacrificed, those 
elected of all nations, who must now seek one 
another and come together all over the world, 
in order to form iti the very heart of the new 
Civilization, in Asia, tlie home, the cradle of 
tlte new Kace 

IV Tup Nmv Gou — 

He even talks about the New God 
Something — Someone For 1 orces e>rQ Seingt, 
aud .Toilers (tods A ii«w G<xf— that one of 
the new being more divine than Gods of men 
no Coilcf iisu can be the Gwl 1 / the (Sipcrwcia 
PheGodofanexe VHnerec And it is His 
unknown Presence which confuses, overthrows 
the world before trans figunng it It is His 
sovereign step which causes thrones to crumble 
down, the tilings of yesterday to quake before 
the men of to morrow , and oveiywhere to awake 
the Cn il /7o/e 


MOELEY— A EEMINISCENCE 

Bv ST milM. SINGE 


E AllLT m 1009 I received a letter from 
V T. Stead telling me that he had 
spent the Christmas holidays vvith 
John Morlej, his chief of the Vail Mall 
Ga'iltc days and a friend of many yeaia’ 
standing, and that he had read to the great 
Kadical, who at the time, was the lliiler in« 
Chief of India, the salient passages from 
nn article which 1 had just sent in foi 
publication in the if<ti<ir tf Tcurir/* lie 
published that article under the title of 
‘The Heroes of the New Ira in India’ 
It contained brief character sketches of the 
Indian leaders of the day, or, ns the British 
rut it, “the Indians behind the unrest to 
India ' HelopjedofT somelhiiig likt half 


the article as I Ind wiitlen it, on the plea 
that It was too long but I noticed that the 
portion omitted dealt with what he called 
the “more moderate men,’ who obvionsly 

were not so interesting to him as the bolder 

spirits, for wliO'ie biographies he found 
smee How very chanictenslic of a success- 
ful editor I 

«!, 1010, when 1 arrived in London, 

Stead told me bow Morlej had been struck 
with that article of Dime He wished mo 
to arrange to cal] upon him at his lioiiie in 
A\ imbUdon or at the India Oflice, and, with 
that large heart of his which won him the 
affection of every one who came in contact 
with him. dictated a long letter of intro- 
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daction whicli he asked me to send to Motley 
requesting an interview 

Before any answer came to that letter, 
I had made the acquaintance of Sir Theodore 
Monson, who owed his position on the India 
Council to Lord ilorley, and of whom that 
great statesman held a very high opinion 
He believed that his chief wonld be inter- 
ested to meet me, and spoke to him about 

It thus happened that I received a 
summons from the India Office asking me 
to call npoii the Secretarj of State for India 
Accompanied by Sir Theodore Monson I 
went to the apacions room in that great 
bailding which Lord Morley occupied as his 
sanctum 

It was a raw winter’s day, clammy, 
gloomv, and forbidding but a fire blared 
cheerily lo a large, open grate warming 
and illumining the room 

As the great man ro^e from his chan 
and shook hands with me I noticed that his 
figure, though small, was still not bent 
liu features were ragged and irregular, 
but his eyes appeared to be kindly and 
humoured My first impression of him 
therefore, was that he was a man of combat 
>ve temperament, who wonld be dignified 
in debate and generous to any foe brought 
down by his rapier like wordy thrusts 

A glance at I^ird Motley convinced 
me that he was by no means negligent of 
dress I particularly made note of bis tie 
of a purplish tint, held in shape by a large 
gold ring 

Perhaps it was Lord "Morley’s way or 
perhaps I belooged to a craft — journalism-— 
to which he, many y ears before, bnd lent 
distiaction, but I remember that remarkably 
few words were wasted in introductions 
Before I knew it, he was extracting from 
me, by a rapid fire of questions, all that I 
knew about Indians in Canada and the 
United States of America, particularly ftbont 
young Indians pursuiug studies of one kind 
or another in the States 

Even it I had known nothing abont 
Morley’s life experiences, I should have 
gathered from his manner and methods 
that he was a parliamentarian of long 
standing He kept everlastingly harking 
back to the “previous question’’ 

The whole tune we were talking the 
Secretary of State for India seemed to be 
Sifting the information he obtained from 


me, now and again telling me what he had 
been told by others Invariable courtesy 
and flashes of good humour enlivened the 
conversation, which was more like a running 
debate or a duel of words, adding a vest to 
it which comes back to me almost as fresh 
as when it took place, though thirteen or 
more years have elapsed since then 

\\ ithout knowing any thing at all about 
Lord Motley's life, I should have felt sure 
from my talk with him that he was a littera 
tear who knew the most distinguished men 
of our craft and educators of note on both 
sides of the Atlantic It appeared to me 
from his talk that he had been following 
with great interest the fight which had for 
years been going on in the JJnited States 
between educators who believed in the 
classical type of education, and those who 
laid emphasis upon science and other subjects 
which tmined men and women for their 
avocations in life As was naturally to be 
expected, his sympathies were with men 
belooging to the first category, though ha 
was by no means disposed to belittle the 
advantage of practical education 

It struck me very forcibly that Lord 
Morley in spite of his wide culture, shared 
the prejudices of his people towards the 
Americans Befote I had spoken many 
sentences he said to me 

1 see that you speak what our cousins 
in America call English ’ 

The smile which accompanied that sally 
robbed it of its sting but it revealed his 
attitude towards the United States of Americn 
and towards Americans He could not, for 
the life of him, see why young Indians 
preferred to go for their studies to the 
btates, he declared, when Oxford and 
Cambridge, and other institutions of a 
cultural character, were open for them in 
Britain 

‘Bat has it occurred to you, Lord 
Morley,’ I suggested to him, ‘ that young 
Indians whose education m India has been 
dominated by the British should wish to 
go to a country where they would have the 
advantage of seeing the world through 
other than British spectacles 

That seemed to be a novel point of view 
to Motley, or at any rate novel inasmuch 
as it had been expressed by an Indian but 
half his age He told rae that I was not 

^ in corabatireness 
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The Secretary of State for India appeared 
e^en less pleased to learn from me that 
yonng Indians were received narml^ by 
Americans, whereas thej encountered a 
chilly reception in England and also that 
whereas m the State man} of them manat^d 
to pay their way through college, at least 
partiallj, bj doing odd jobs, in England they 
had to depend upon remittances sent to 
them from parents or guardians in India, 
or upon Bchohrships He liked still less to 
hear from me that I thought that for practi 
cal training in certain branches of Science 
and Technolog} America offered greater 
advantage to the Indian student than did 
Britain, though undoubtedly young Indiana 
with American qualifications fonnd it more 
difficult to ‘obtain appointments than did 
their conntr}men who returned to their 
homeland hearing the British brand 

Then there was the question of atmoa 
phere The democratic institutions developed 
m the United States were no doubt imper- 
fect but there n as less caste feeling there 
Rian there was anywhere else in the world 
To Indians who came from a country where 
life was stratified, It meant much to breathe 
that air of freedom 

1 I I tbought -vll tlie more 

liighl} of Lord Slorley because he was so 
proud of hia own people and of British 
institntions 1 wished with all my heart 
that WB Indians could take similar pride in 
our conntr}men and our institutions, though 
I should not like to see our people blind to 
our national faults, or contemptuous of other 
peoples 


\Mien the conversation turned to the 
situation m India, I found that Lord Jforley 
vns filled with strange notions His ideas 
about political institntions were tinged with 
racml considerations He seemed to regard 
democracy as the in%ention and exclnsne 
nropertj of -Western peoples Indians he 
believed, lacked the racial experience which 
would make It possible for them to work n 
democratic sj stem of government A mere 
intellectual perception of democratic inslitu 
tions such ns some of my countrymen had 
acquired to great perfection, was in itself not 
enough He had refused to start Indians on 
the path of representatne go%ernmBnl and 
held the view that he had done right in 
taking that line of action 

I most corfess that that sort of talk wound 
ed mj national pride I told Urd >rorIey that 


he would live to see that he had formed a 
wrong idea of Indian capacity to grasp 
and to work a political system based upon 
the theory of democrac} 

The dogmatic manner in which Lord 
Morle} spoke of India surprised me He 
had never been to our country He had the 
opportunity of meeting few Indians, and 
many of those with whom he did come m 
contact were placed in a position which made 
it impossible tor them to speak their minds 
He did not ha\e the time systematical!} to 
read the newspapers conducted our people ^ 
or to make an iutensi\e study of our ' 
literature and institutions Practically all 
that he knew of what was happening m 
India was derived from official sources and 
such information, to sa} the least, was bound 
to be one sided And yet he did not hesitate 
to condemn ruthlessly more than 300,000,000 
persons to live, for at least a long time to 
come, under a system of governance not of 
their own choice and outside their control , 
and to attempt to suppress the unrest result 
mg from the pursuance of that policy by 
means of coercive measures, some of which 
had been laid aside, e\en in India, fora 
hundred years, and others which had been 
specially fashioned under his instructions, 
or at least with liis consent, to deal with 
Indian discontent 


k\arm, young blood coursed in my veins 
I had no personal ambitions which I wished 
to foster at my country’s expense And some 
of these thoughts found expression, not 
always in cool, temperate language 

I was however, surprised to find that 
lorley, great though his own limitations 
were m respect of grappling with the Indian 
problem, never lost his temper for a moment 
*‘®» ^he contrary, wound up the interview 
with an expression of interest m my career 
ns a writer, and, a few weeks later, when 
was commissioned by a number of papers 
•n Hie United States and England to go 
to India and to contribute, from there, 
articles on the Indian situation, I was loaded, 
ander Ins mstrnctions, with letters of intro 
diiction which opened to me all official 
portals 

,, I" "tilinB ot tlmt mpoling mtli lord 
^ conversation, I am 

g'-cat qoalitiesof 
^ .V lieart — of hig keen mind which, 

with astonishing speed, analysed to the very 
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atom any tbonght nbich entered it, and 
'rith , lightning speed transmnled tho*® 
atoms into newcomlnnations — of his encyclo- 
paedic knowledge of men and things — of hi* 
refined, set imaginatire language and of 
his lore for disputation I am also reminded 
of his stnnge limitations to comprehend the 
achiprements and capacity af non white 


peoples, and > et liis insistence upon lay mg 
down the law to the multi millions of India 
Abose all, I recollect his great sincerity, 
his nnaffected manner, and the kindliness 
of his ways To me in contact with that 
man was to derive inspiration for ahigler, 
more purposeful life 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 

[ JTiit ferlim vilendfd for the etirrertim of tnaetvrenre, errors of faet, elearlj erroiteotis 
neve, mverepresenlaitotui, ele in the orifftiiol eontnhulumt, and ediloriaU jmlliehed in this 
Rentv or in other vapere cnlieitiny it A* ranons opinions may reaiofialli/ le held on the 
•ame mihjeet, the eeelim IS not meant for the ainny of eueh dijferenece of opinion Je, oietncf 
to the Itmdnea* rf oiir niimeroiw rwifritufor*, we ore aliroys herd y>rM«d/w »y are, mfie* o>^ 
requested to li good enough alteayi to he brief and to eee It at irhaleier they vnle is tinelly to 
the point Iio ertiirom of renews and notiees of t/ooke icitt le } nhhshed Ifritert are requested 
not to nreeed il e limit of fire huudrr t rordi — Editor ‘ The jt/iW^ni Remete " ] 


Religlotis Controversy 

1 hsTe been very deeply distressed to find 
that, in a taoment of imtation I have myself 
been the cause of introdocirg into the Modern 
Renew’ the note of religioas controversy, which 
in my more lucid moments, I detest on acconot 
of its esseutial barrenness and fotilily If m 
any way, I Dare hurt Mr Alabesbchaodra Ghosh 
in anything that 1 wrote abont him, I wish to 
express my regret and withdraw from the 
discussion 

BhantiniJcetan C F Amibews 

Buddhism and Christianity 

I am agreeably snrprised to find that my short 
article on “Indebtedness of Chnetiaoity to 
Buddhism 'has attracted the notice of TheCalholie 
Urraldof /ntfio, dated August 8, 1923, wheresome 
special pleading has been attempted on behalf 
of Christianity But the argument throughout 
is ignoratio eleiicln to conceal from Tiew the 
real point at issue 3Iy point was that Chns 
tianity borrowed certain facts from Buddhism 
Md in reply I am referred to Prof L De I<u 
Vallee Poussin to learn that CbrislisDity will 
not be injured by comparing it with BuddbisiU. 
us if I did not know the Professor and ae if m 
this world of ours, especially in the religwo* 
world, the “superiors never borrowed from their 
“inferiors ” 1 am also taught that Cbristiarnty 
77—13 


IS a religion of self realisation and Buddhism of 
self suppression, as if the fonner neter borrowed 
ID the middle ages and practised to a saaseat 
■ng degree the whole paraphernalia of the 
Duddhistic self snppreasion cult, and as if 
Baddbism did not teach the religion of self 
realisation to a pro eminent degree As a matter 
effect, Christianity in origin, and in practice 
too, in all these ages till only yesterday was 
simply a religion of sacraments If we hear 
oIsm! realisation to day, of course in a restricted 
sense, it IS because of reinterpretation >n the 
light of Graeco Boman culture as revived in the 
lienauiaare However, my point has been wholly 
missed I have never said that two styles of 
architecture are the same because they use 
bncLs If the metaphor iS allowed, I have 
shown the oue to have used the patented bricks of 
theother If ono uses the trade mark of the other 
the formers indebtedness stands self proved 
no other evidences being required It has been 
proved that the Christian scripture has incor 
porated Buddhism’s patented bricks And the 
proof does not he, as the Herald proclaims to its 
readen, in an appeal to Buropean scholars 
Such witnesses are summoned only by the way 
In order to regulate the bistonco comparative 
etndy along its proper channel and to determine 
historical relations withont fail, scholars have 
laid down certain rules which are, according to 
I>r Brojendranath Seal, an eminent anthoiity 
‘.^subject, ( 1 ) the chronological ore (2) 
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tlie possibility oEliistorical contact, or of access 
o£ the alleged borrower to the alleged lender 
(to dispnte tins after the dl<!co^ery ol the 
Girnar Rock 1 diet is ^e^\ late in the day), and 
( 1 ) actnal proof of adequate resources in the 
possession of the Inttt i With the help of these 
Canons Dr Seal m ins C tipauiliie 'bhthes tn 
Fawitaujni rtnd C] ulnnit>i Ins proved the in 
debtedness of Indiun \ aisnavism to Christianity 
at 5 certain stage of former s development If 
these rules are competent to establish the rela 
tions of Vaisnaiisni and Christianity, why 
would they fail to show the indebtedness of Chris 
tianity to Buddhism ? And Christianity is 
here shown to ha\e borrowed some mystic signs 
incapable of bearing anj literal interpretation, 

I mean, the first tw o points Is it not a matter 
of universal history that "Christianity has 
grown in the mst by absorbing different enl 
tures,’ as Dr Seal has put itP 

However, my original surprise not only melts 
away but readily develops into self satisfaction to 
find Mr E Stanley Jones admit ‘ The universe 
18 a moral nniverso, and wherever men stake 
true notes it avill bo found that others aro 
striking the same notes to the degree that they 
are true Ilcnce it is not surprising that wo 
find similar moral ideas in both Buddhism and 
Chnstiaiiity ’ At least one Doctor of Divinity 
1ms been persuaded to strike a new note that 
oven in this world there can be a high ethical 
system, as high ns Christianity and that not 
necessarily borrowed from the latter What 
follows in Dr Jones' criticism is only a fotile 
attempt at whittling down the suprome eigmfi 
cance_of the admission mode, which could in no 
wise bo withheld Wo have already discussed 
how to adjudicate between two parties m this 
field Concerning the specific instances no 
benefit will bo derived by prolonging the con 
troversy in this line hat is far-fetched to 
one, IS near at hand to others Beading the 
same books one party took Spinora to bo tlie 
most "God intoxicated man,' but the other 
party thought him to ho “almost an atheist” 
H IS not raws that hy grammatical reconstruc- 
tion dav ran bo turneil into night It is 
well known to ns that lij such syntaetiml 
rearrangement a Sanskrit verso is mmle 
to yicl I »f ores of meftning*, some iliametri 
rally oppo«c<l to one another Dr Jones lias 


siftiulated soinetlimg like a triumphant exit by 
quoting an authority to disprove that Jesus was 
an Kssence In this field mere anthority is of 
no use, there being an enormous literature on 
lioth sides To match antbonty bj antbority, I 
appeal to Dr W B Smitli’s Vcce J>e«« "There 
must Ime been a pre Christian cult of a pro 
chnstian divinity 1 his hypothesis is absolutely 
unavoidable It meets you full in the face 
whatever way yon turn Moreover it is over 
whelmingly attested by the New Testament it- 
self, which clearly shows that the cult was 
esoteric long before it became exoteric, that 
what IS commonly supposed to have been the 
beginning of the cult was merely its bursting 
into full and perfect bloom” ( p 75 ) Essenism 
was such a pre chnstian esoteric cult If 
Essemsm be discarded, there are Eboniiism 
( Ebonite=“tbD poor ’ cf “Blessed are the poor”), 
Nazareauism and a host of others to put forth 
tbeirclaims Says Right Hon J M Robertson 
m The Je$us P7oblevi,p lOS “To begin with, 
we find at an early stage the sects of ( 1 ) Eho 
mtea and (2) Nararenes or Nararean%in nddi* 
tiouto(3and 4) Judaising and Gentilizuig 
movements associated with 'the Twelve* and 
Paul respectively and yet further (6) the 
movement associated with the name of Appollos 
Further we have to note (0) Josuism of the 
Apocalypse, partly extra Judaic in its derivation 
and ( 7 ) that of the ninth section of the Teach» 
tng of the Tttehe Xy>o#^/es which emerges ai a 
nasi Ebiomtic addition to a purely Judaic 
oenmeot — not jet interpolated by the seventh 
section (8) (0 and 10) And this 

IS not an exhaustive list ” In tms con- 
nection one may profitably consult also 
Mr Bobertson’s The Pagan CJintli and 
Ckn$itam(g and Mythology, Dr Smith’s Per 
torrhrtslftehe Jetni and Eece Pens, Dr Arthur 
Draw’s ^irifncMc* to the Iltstoricity of Jesitt lYm 
bisingas Pathcal Vieict and ilr Whittaker’s 
Ortgiueof Chnittantly nmong others— these books 
nro all up to date, though m my hnmble opinion 
tratii *iever out of date because discovered 20, 
oO, or 100 years a 'o 

Dim FVDRANATir CiiovvnniRi 

This controversy m now closed —Fditor, 
M.P 
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W W Pearson 

Upon most of those ^Yho had the 
P^y^ege and the ]oy of knowing Mr 
Villiam Winstanley Pearson, his death 
rongh an accident on the railway in 
•ttaly mast have come with the shock of 
personal sorrow To all Indians, whether 
they knew him or not, his death is a great 
national loss For there was never a more 
ardent and sincere lover of India Even 
iv ” doubtful 

whether he was quite conscious, he wis 
h^eard to mutter, “3Iy one only love— India’, 
Jth a faint flicker of a smile on his lips 
the description of Mr Pearson by the 
ijondon correspondent of the Manchester 
. T “the- best loved Englishman 

n India is very apt A man of sweeter 
aiure, one simpler and more sincere, 
we have never met At the same time he 
5! ® hearted and enthusiastic lover 
V and humanity Daring the war 

he British home Government ordered Mr 
learson s deportation from Peking as an 
•hodesirable’ . “He was consequently, 
ith^t trial or formulated charge, shipped 
o England, “under guard and placed on 
paroi m Manchester” let it is perfectly 
iv”** u . 1 *^ “was a real factor in limiting 
tne bitterness which grew up in Indi-s 
against the British connection ” In Pearson's 
presence one forgot differences of race, 
“S“age> religion and political status lie 
was a real harbinger of the day when man to 
man the world over will brothers be in 
pite of all present animosities 
* Andrews’s visits together 

Africa and Fiji for the an>eIiora> 
non 01 the condition of the Indiana there 
Well known that they need only be 
erred He toured Europe, America and 
pan with Babu Babindranatli Tagore 
aving aside the joy and inspiration which 
onnd in the company of the Poet, he 
oved most to teach the joung and minister 
t? their wants in health ind sickness 
t ^ erect a memorial hospital 

“bis name is quite appropnite 


It 13 most remarkable how he loved and 
was loved by old and young alike 

Tho«e who witnessed his playing of a 
part m Rabindranath’s Achalayatan -when 
It was first staged m Shantiniketan, will 
never forget his acting He knew Bengali 
and has translated some of the Poet’s 
writings 

We have said above that to Indians his 
death is a national loss It is equally so to 
Englishmen, thongh they know it not 
They may well be proad that their country 
has produced such a man The work of 
England’s government, politicians and 
exploiters may make her bated, but the 
work of men like Pearson makes her loved j 
for the work of the latter is like God’s 
benediction 


Tilak and Tagore 
The world knows Ba! Gangadhar Tilak 
as an orthodox Bindu and as, above all, 
a politician Rabindranath Tagore, on the 
other band is known to the world as a 
Efodu who IS not at all orthodox, and a 
man who is not at all a politician let the 
following paragraph from Rabindrauath’s 
pen lu a Bengali weekly shows that the 
two could appreciate each other s worth 
*•3^ -sV? Til Wfst? TV 'lyts I ratvvw 

I fsfv cvtrvi .aw cvt n wivtrw 
TfravTi ntftnRcrivwlvtWfcjftn cars 
V'Ti oi avr wtis n fv vtJ fw? 

WlPtCwM wltwt>rm ^wTv vtcs i TtPi vqijv ultw 

wftwtum wi'ucvttrTTWifs 

vra villi'll wtft vi?w vifV 4 '- gir-au fww i 

wnrav ii n vnl wtf? «etf ntfi at vivl sw wvrt 

wwi ’BW «r»i wtB-Sr cut m wicwu wtlv wisctt 
in CTvt VTw ntfti-wrrv wwistss fesiwtw 

ws wisest! wiisi «t:w 

Wl RtTsw I wift tta ivM vtMv 5iwi sr?i w?ra 

'ttftfvi 

**l a TTS *11 Tw wtvt* CTVl Vllftn I f»fil 

wWcw rur ‘stsvirww vtmTw ctw Ttstw 
aWCT frss wtw ?Tir cmnv wta wims 

«jn[CTV— <1 isasy wtvfws wtnvta wft 
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r^i t5?p? 'st^i ^nfttsRCT 

^•W'mrpii 

This may be freely translated as 
follows — 

‘ This reminds me of an incident Loha 
manya Tilak was then aliie By a messenger 
o! his he sent me fifty thousand rupees asking 
me to go to Eniopu It is true that at that 
time -Non CO operation had not hegnu, but 
political agitation was raging like a cyclone I 
said 1 wonld not be able to go to Europe m 
connection w ith political agitation He sent 
me word again that it was agairst Ins inten 
tion that I should he engrossed in politics, that 
my trne work was to he the bearer of the 
message of India which I conld preach, and 
that I conld truly serve India only by that 
kind of trne work But I knew that the public 
had chosen Tilak as their political leader and 
had given him money for political work For 
that reason I could not accept his fifty 
thousand rupees 

“I met him afterwards in Bombay City 
He said to me again, ‘If you keep yourself 
aloof from politics, then alone you can do your 
work and consequently the country s work — 
I did not at alt ospect from you anything 
greater than this I understood then that 
^e commentary on the Qita ivhich Tilak had 
composed w as work which rightfully belonged 
to him, and the right which was bis was a great 
right 

One cannot but be struck with Loka> 
manya Tilnk’s judgment and insight m 
choosing Babindrauath as the fittest man 
to be the bearer of India’s message to the 
world The reference to Tilak’s right to 
write a commentarj on the Gita will be 
understood from the fact that in a previous 
paragraph in his Bengali article the poet 
has explained what he understands by the 
Gita verse, “Sva dharme nidhanam shreyah, 
para dharmo bhayankarah,” “it is better 
lot a man to perish in doing one’s own, 
duty , but to do the duty which does not 
belong to one is a thing to be afraid of ” 
Tilak had understood that the politics of 
the passing hour was not Rabindranath’s 
Sca^harrna— it was to him jxirn dhama , 
and Rabindranath understood that com- 
menting on the Gita was Tilak’s 8\a- 
dharma — that is to say, a work winch he 
was qualified and entitled to perform 


How to Make the Dominions 
Reasonable 

Various schemes and plans have been 
suggested to produce a ‘reasonable’ frame of 
mind in the self-governing Dominions towards 
Indians The Jiithou 2ile'<senger has 
“made the suggestion that the most effectne 
nay of not only redressing the Kenya 
grievance but of compelling the Domiiiiomsts to 
take np a more reasonable attitude »in their 
doalings with Indians would be to make it 
perfectly clear both to them and to the Imperial 
Government in London that India will refuse to 
participate in Imperial defence until she feels 
that her partnership in the Empire is a reality 
and not a humiliating mockery The weak 
point of this suggestion lies m the fact that the 
necessity for the services of the Indian army 
may not arise for a considerable time , m the 
meanwhile the Dominiomsts, obsessed as they 
are with colonr prejudice, will go on with 
this policy of exclusion making the position 
of Indtaus m the Empire more and more 
intolerable ’ 

Oor contemporary proceeds to observe — 

Opposition we shall have to meet and over- 
come, then why not take the hull by the horns 
and attack the question of Imperial defence r 
There are strong reasons to suspect the strength 
of the Indian army is not exclusively determined 
by the defensive needs of India alone The 
Indian army constitutes a very important mih 
tary reserve on which the Dominions, parti 
calarly those in Africa, count m times of 
emergency As the African Dominions are the 
worst offenders against Indian sentiment, their 
dependenco upon the Indian army is also, 
forlunalcly, the greatest On many occasions 
soldiers from India, either of Indian nationality 
or maintained with Indian money, have gone 
to fight for their defence This must not happen 
again If they count upon Indmu helplessness 
in this matter they must be disabused and if 
insistence on this point tnngs ns in conflict 
with the Imperial Government, we must prepare 
ourselves for such conflict The late war has 
thrown the balance of power out of gear How 
it will readjust itself is still a matter of conjec- 
ture Indications are not wanting to show 
that it has shifted the centre of gravity of 
Imperial defence The conslrnction of the naval 
Imso at Singapore indicates which way the wind 
blows The military counterpart of this naval 
move IS sore to follow and we may take it that 
the Indian army w ill form the pivot of Imperial 
military defence in the hast If so, wo must 
lay down the conditions on which wo can allow 
tl e Dominions to benefit by our reserve of man 
power If oil the othci hand, the Dominiomsts, 
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ve puriicoLirl; IhinLin;:; of la Afma, 
Ihink tb&t tifjran staml on (heir omd 
*D< 1 can QiBage their ilefenee Ity thrmfeUef, 
*e are quite prepared to ‘Van • car own an I 
ihal] be free to cot oorcoat according to onr 
cloth hj redoeiBg oor mOitary expen litnre ao aa 
to neet oar own requireraenl'* jrrcepi.etivo of 
(be neede of Imperial defence It le well known 
that the prottsioo mailc bf moet of the l)omi 
mens for their defence m qaite incotnoifR 
larate with their requirements, whereas *e 
are taildlcd with more than what ooght iegiti 
mately to fall to oar share T1 ey hare all along 
been dependent npon lie Imperial (loaem* 
ment for their defence Tie Imperial Govern 
iscnt, honerer, is now Cnling the bnrdcn too 
great to bear Sooner nr later an allotment of 
military and naval burdens is boniid to bo made 
and Imperial defence must lo basnl on the ro 
operation of the diPerenl nnit* This ro-operv 
tion can be safely dipenled on certain 
coulitions and we demand that 0 eso coiulitioiis 
be each as da not clash with oar national 
interests and self respect 


Fresh Fields for Indian 
Immigrants 

37ir /ndian J/ceiciiy r has made another 
noteworthy saggestion which is elaborated 
in the following eitract — 

There IS RC disgoiiing tlo fact that wt are 
not wanted in the Uomioions Thu is also Irut 
that we have a sarplns population of a parti 
enlar class that is trying t> fin I new I omos 
for itself, as is evidenced ly the fact that 
Indians^lave eettleil in largo nnmbcrs in for 
eign lands in spite of the diRicaltics thrown 
m their way and aro doing fairly well there 
in spite of the disabilities imposwl upon tbvm 
Up to now they have shown n prefennee for 
lands nnder Anglo-Saxon domination Kottle 
colour prejudice of the Anglo Saxon [and the 
Boer,— h/d ,51 It] has become so aggravate*! that 
the chances of a peaceful solution of the diffi 
culty are very remo e Under the circomstanres 
it behoves onr leulers to look aliont f>r other 
places where Indian immigrants might be 
more welcome The I reach possessions seem 
to offer ontlets for onr sorplus population that 
wonll bo most acceptable to Inlinns Colour 
prejudice is almost unknown in the brencli 
possession# breneh law anti administration do 
not draw any distinction between while and 
coloured people Irancehasno surplas popnla 
tiou of her own with winch she miRhtuoveljp 
her possessions Uveept in tlo bar bast, tho 
native races over whom she holls sway are of 
tt very inferior stock and not likely to reaeb 


in Ltor future nay high kvel of vivilia'atioii 
It seems ti ns tint Irunro n av not be nn- 
willing t> receive an intlox of people of such 
cnltnnsl potentiality ns Inliaus in some of 
her posstssions, notably those in Africa IV ith 
tie help of Indians many of tl esc poa-e^ions, 
ROW but very >11 Jevelopcd, might rival ami 
even surpass B*>me of tho IJritish Dominions 
there &acli an arraugvment would be mu 
(nally beneti'ial to India as well as to b ranee 
India would gam by finding an outlet forler 
surplus population, branco by gaming valaahlo 
citizens wlo wonld add to her strength, pres 
tigo and prosperity Of course, wo do rwt 
exactly know bow branco wonld view the 

r roposal, but since tho likelihooil is that 
ndians will not l« nnaceepLible, wo wonld 
enggest that steps 1« taken to ascertain French 
pillion OR tho matter The Indian National 
Congress might appoint a Bureau of loreign 
Affairs and entrust it with the task of nego- 
tiating with tiubrench Colonial Office Other 
put he liodies belonging to other schools of 
politics might also enter upon the task, as 
also some of our leading public men in their 
pnvate capicily It would bo very interesting 
to follow tl e iicvilopinerit of this new line of 
iwtion Nil do we see any harm in the Logii- 
latiw Assembly requesting the Government of 
India to ofvii urgoiiations with tlie French 
(>ovcniraent for (his purpose The ipcctaelo 
prescute*! by the India Government approaching 
do brench Oovirnment with lueh a piopoe&l 
would I* eomewl at queer and funny, but 
(Crtamly ix t antagonistic to Imperial interests 
es they ere understood m tlic Docnmions , on 
tie contran, we presume the idea of Indians 
seeking homes m the brench possecsionv, m 
fact aiijnhero provuled It is not m the Dritish 
b mpiio ought to lie a eonreo of special gratifiea 
tion to our “p'lrtncrs in the b mpire ” 

Those Indiana vvhu are already French 
citirens ought to be ablo to obtain and supply 
information on the sobject 


Tho Prohlom and its Solution 
There was no full and aatiafactory report 
of the address which Babu Itabmdranath 
Tagore read Inst month in Bengali on “riie 
l»robloRi”. The summarnes, too, were not 
reliable Nevertheless, it has been widely 
corameBted npon In the press The next 
issue of the Bengali magazine Brabasi will 
conUin the authorized text of the address 
It has been complained that though Habmdra- 
nath stated the problem, he did not tell tho 
public how It can be solved According to 
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!its origmil plan, lie has written a paper em 
bodging his solution of the problem This, 
too, will appear in the next issue of Prabasi 
We hope to bo able to publish authorized 
translations of both the papers in this 
Review 

Mahila Karmi Samsad, Calcutta. 

The above institution aims at organising 
those women of India who have to work for 
their living or Buffer, both from proverty 
and in the bands of unsympathetic, brutal 
hu«bands and relations The idea is to tram 
up women workers in the institution’s central 
workshop and then send them to provincial 
centres to teach the miserable women of 
India, how to gain economio independence 
by honest labour 

Sreecaati Hemaptava Matumdat, the or- 
ganiser of the Mahila Earmi Bamaad is 
a sincere and an indefatigable worker 
She is carrying on the work of the institution 
arainsb odds Lack of funds is the most hard 
fmt want She has at present about a dozen 
ladies in the institution who are doing ex- 
cellent work in the way of knitting, weaving 
spinning, tailoring and embroidery We 
have seen samples of their work and these 
are auite np to market quality The inslitu- 
tion lias an ideal before it and it deserves 
more public attention Those who desire 
to help the institution may couimunicete 
with Sreemati Hemaprava Alazumdar, 79, 
Pataldanga Street, Calcutta 

A C 

Tho Procloua “Roformod 
CoDStitation” 

Newspaper correspondeuts have sent from 
Simla, a gist of Ills Excellency the Viceroy’s 
speech at the dinner given in his honour at 
tne Chelmsford Club on the 17th of October 
1923 

Ills Excellency made the remarkable 
statement, that the question of supreme im- 
portance, to those who wanted to advance on 
tho path already mapped out, was the co- 
operation of the people and the impTession 
produced on tho British Parliament when the 
reforms would come up for consideration 
Filher His Excellency or the Staleman'K 
corn spondent forgot to make quite clear, in 
what the jieople s co oj » rntion was of 
supreme ioiporUut.e Is it in impressing tht 


Biitisli Pirliament or is it in developing 
further in regard to Parliamentary Institu- 
tions ? Certainly it would not be wise to 
think, that, in the life history of any nation 
the question of supreme importance, at any 
period, could be producing an impression 
upon a body of outsiders The other alter- 
native ts hardly more satisfactory ‘Farther 
progress in Parliamentary Institutions’ evi- 
dently takes for granted the existence of 
rudimentary Parliamentary Institutions But 
the trouble is that the people ot India do not 
consider the Reforms to nave created any- 
thing like that The spirit of a Parliamentary 
Institution IS the power to determine things 
without the interference of foreign elements 
It IS sovereignty 

In the same speech His Excellency re- 
marked that even if the non oo operators 
succeeded in paralysing the reformed consti- 
tution, that certainly would not paralyse the 
government This shows that even His 
Excellency has a solid faith in the unreality 
of the 80 called ‘constitution’ If in a body 
politic the ‘constitution’ could be paralysed 
without in anyway hampering the activity of 
the government, the ‘constitution’ must be 
somelhing radically different from what its 
name signifies One might just ns well talk 
about the heart being paralysed without ren- 
dering the body inactive 

The retoTTued constitution is no mote a 
Parliamentary Institution than a doll is a 
human being And that is why the wrecking 
of the ‘constitution’ would no more affect the 
actual stale machine, the bureaucracy , than the 
breaking of a crowd of wax models would 
check human evolution \\ e have great faith 
in Ills Excellency’s estimation of values and 
let us abide by lua valuation of our ‘Parlia- 
mentary Institutions’ 

A 0. 

Tho Empire Exhibition 

Referring to the proposals to boycott tho 
Empire Exhibition nnd British and Empire 
^ods as a result of the Kenya decision, the 
’ ®^'d he waa worried because of the 
effects thosL proposals would produce upon 
the Britisli public nnd Parliament 

the \iceroy’8 opinion, perhaps 
« would Iw WUnr if the Indian people 
looked for effects produced elsewhere, 
rather th m keep their self-respect ond 
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rPtnaiii krne to tbeir ideals Hu Ft* 
cellency has not said so clearly, but 
may oie conclnde Uiat that is due to an 
oTermncli attention paid to tlie prwlnction 
ot elTects ’ 

The Faliibition boycott, said tbi 
Viceroy, Tfould be a dead loss to Indians 
They would pain nothing but lose erery- 
thmg And India would lose this unique 
opportunity to display her resources and 
quicken her development But some people 
do not judge conduct in terms of gam or loss 
of ‘things’ ilay be, India will gain no ‘thing’, 
bat that may not necessarily deter them from 
following a certain course of action 

A\hen the idealistic British people went 
mto the field of battle m 1014, they made it 
quite clear to the world, that pain or loss of 
things did not matter when high principles 
were involved May not the Indian people 
contract the same British idealism ^ Hay not 
the Indian people enjoy the privilege of not 
loving certain other people and have the 
pleasure to say in a friendly manner, ‘We 
nave everything between us excepting one 
thing It IS distance aod let there be plenty 
of iP’ We do sot advocate any kind of racial 
distinction or antagouism , but wbeo mntoal 
dislike appear to be the resnlt of unwbole 
some reasons, we believe that it is a better 
policy to break away from an insincere 
embrace for a time in order to <ee things in 
their proper perspective rather than attempt 
a false cure by shrieking hysterically 
through press and platfrom, ‘ every day, 
every minute, our relations are getting better 
and better ’ 

There is one school of Indian economists 
who believe that the English word ‘develop 
taenf when translated into any Indian 
language, signifies exploitation , and as a 
result they do not care for any ‘quickening’ 
of India’s ‘development’ Quite tiatural 
A C 


A Declaration 

The Viceroy declared, “I have but one 
object in mind It is, if I can, to prevent 
action which must have a prejudicial effect 
on the interests and progress of India Believe 
me, the better course is to trust to the sense 
of fair play and justice which is so strongly 
marked a characteristic of the British people ’ 
It IS a great pity the Viceroy has not been 


able to convince the Indian people by hiB 
action, flbont the only object lie has m mind 
Ihe Indian people did not see in the passing 
of the Salt-rar and the application of the Act 
III, the expression of any snch object The 
greatest ‘interest’ of a man or of a nation 
» independence and self respect If out- 
siders repeatedly do what they like with a 
nation, the nation loses both And loss of 
self-respect and independence is surely not 
‘progress even though one gets & few gallons 
of petrol or a couple of tons of potatoes in the 
process ( But most people say that India 
IS losing both materially and morally ou 
account of the British occupation ) The 
invitation to trust to ‘certain strongly marked 
characteristics of the British people’ leaves 
us behind with a smile of compassion , if, 
of course, the weak may feel compassiou for 
strong Isn t it rather Ute in the day to 
come and talk about the sense of fair playand 
justice of the British people f Once upon n 
time, the world believed even in a square circle, 
provided the idea was properlyboomed But 
unfortunately for advertisers, boosters and 
propagandists, the world has lost that ador* 
able naivete But some people have not given 
up hope Of course the \ iceroy's statement 
may be an attempt at cure by suggestion 
Cut ISO t li wiser to give up a treatmeut 
which has not given any striking result 
daring over hundred and fifty years ' 

A 0 


The V'jcoroy on Binda^Koslem 
Tension 

His Excellency warned that this must 
keep India back, rather than urge her for- 
ward And every true friend of India should 
assist »u composing the differences so that 
peace and harmony might prevail and hand 
in band all people of India might match 
together on the road of progress 

We quite agree with His Excellency re* 
garding bis conclusions V e sincerely believe 
that the problem of Hmdn Moslem unity is 
ol the greatest importance for national pro- 
gress and we believe also that the ‘reformed 
coBstitttUon’ has given a longer lease to 
Hindu Moslem die unity by making a 
political reality ont of a politically body 
unreal I\e have beard from the Viceroy 
what ‘every true friend of India' shonld do , 
what should a true enemy do ? 

A. O 
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Chairs of Comparative Religion 

Dr J N Farquliir has been appointed 
to the chair of cotnpaiative Religion m the 
"Manchester University m the place of the 
celebrated Orientalist T W Rhys Davids 
Dr Farquhar is a scholar with a reputation 
that needs no broadcasting He is the author 
of several well wntten and valuable works 
on subjects of theological interest As a 
man he has been widely regarded as sym- 
pathetic, bioad minded, sincere and the 
possessor of a strong character 

Thomas William Rhjs Davids was born in 
1843 and educated at Breslau University and 
was a member of the Middle Temple He 
entered the Ceylon Civil Service in 1866 and 
became a keen student of Buddhism and the 
literatures of India In 1882 he was appoint- 
ed professor of Pali and Buddhist literature at 
the University College, London In 1904 he 
becane professor of comparative religion at 
the University of Manchester He was the 
founder president of the Pali Teat Society and 
a member of the British Academy Rhys 
Davids wrote numerous books on Buddhism, 
India and related subjects and was an 
acc^ted authority on his subject 

Dr Farquhar was educated at Aberdeen 
and Oxford and joined the London 3iissionary 
Society’e College in Calcutta in 1891 after a 
brilliant career He passed over to the 
Y M C A in 1902 

According to the Statesman, 

' He has been one of a group of missionaries 
whose aim it has been to pabhsh fresh Cl ristian 
literature, setting forth nitb the utmost attain 
able accuracy tl e religions of India and the best 
dements of Indian civilisation, and also to give 
dear expression to tl e Cl ristiaii attitude to 
vsanls the rdigions thonght and life of tl is 
country and tl e rich contents of its varied 
culture ’ 

Thus Dr Farquhar, we find, has been n 
missionary of a Christian mission for n long 
time It IS not onr object to institute a com 
arison between Dr Ithys Davids and Dr 
arquhar ns scholars and men , but m onr 
opinion an acknowledged member of any 
religious mission should not, for the sake 
of purity of knowledge, be ni^ointed to a 
chair of comparative religion Dr Farquhar 
IS a great scholar, worker and man , but, 
hu missionary life must have given him a 
imifcrt an I cffaii bias for his religion Me 
must say that, to do justice to his life and 

\ 


character Pure knowledge requires an 
almospheie of sci^tific detachment.to grow 
absolute and this should be remembered by 
all boards of appointment everywhere 

In an editorial note the Statesman finds 
it “surprising that he ( Farquhar ) should 
have been allowed to remain, as it were, 
on the outskirts of the Fuipire so long 
Perhaps I arquhar had high principles to 
live up to • 


Anti Asiatic Move in South Africa 

The Congress of the Chambers of Com 
merce, representing the whole of South 
Africa, the largest e\er held, almost un- 
animously rejected the Transvaal resolution 
which reads — 

(a) That full powers be given to the 
Mumcipalities to use their discretion m issuing 
trading licences in urban areas to Asiatics 

(bj that trading licences shall cease on tie 
death of an Asiatic trader 

(c) that no Asiatic be permitted to transfer 
his licence to any person other than a White 
person 

(d) tl at no trading licence be issued to 
Asiatics and 

(el that steps he taken to repatriate all 
Asiatics by purchase of their interest in a fa'*" 
and equitable manner 

It seems that good sense or ‘discretion’ 
has, for once at least, got the better 
of the ‘sense of fair play’ and ‘justice’ which 
18 so well marked a characteristic of the 
Dritisli ( and why not also of the Boer ? ) 
people The law of accidents works even 
in the most highly organised Empire 

A C 


Oh, King Arthur I 
Tie moral descendants of King Arthur, 
Bir Galahad and Lancelot du Lao gave 
a dinner to one of the upholders of 
the idealism of Ramchandra and Yudhi 
sthira the other day in London 

H H The Mai araja of Alwar, speaking 
at the banquet given by the Knights of 
the Round ’Inble, said “Is there anyone 
in this hall or outside it that would not 
use with feelings of emotion in response to 
the toast for o»r United Empire t Various 
portions of mr Fmpire were linked together 
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no fetters of Steel solJered by liatnmer 
and anvil bnt that their various destinies 
are interwoven bj the Silken Cords of love 
and goodwill ” 

His Highness seems to have found a 
ffood deal of inspiration in o«i Empire 
He even linked it up with ‘Divine Providence', 
‘the kingdom of the heart’, ‘the great 
truth of divine nature,’ ‘a living heaven’ 
and sundry other verities Of special 
importance are the ‘Silken Cords of love 
and goodwill' which unite ns, along with 
other dominions, with our Fmpire bor- 
tanately there are enough Knights and 
Maharajas to spin the necessary yarn fw 
the Silken Cords 

A C 


Tbo Nefanoas Bolshevik 

A message from Simla dated October 20 
gives IIS a large slice of information regard 
ing ‘Red Intrigue’ and the ‘Nefarious Methods 
of Agents' ( the head lines ate from an 
Anglo*IndiAn paper ) It appears that the 
Bolsheviks are indulging in blood curdling 
and inhnmanly nnscrnpulons activities in 
order to further their cause They are 
carrying on the brutal work of uncivihsing 
the world along ways totally unknown in 
Tngland, France and the United Stales, such 
as transmitting jyroj'aga}! 1 1 by wireless 
sabsidismg the Press, bribing ofTtcials. mfluenc 
lug elections and scattering money broadcast 
to further political designs Fven we nn 
civilised Indians are shocked at this wanton 
ness I The moral effect innst be disastrous on 
the delicate and bighlj civilised mechanism 
of Mestern minds ( speciallr, the Fnglish 
variety ) 

“Every effort,” It appears from the 
message, “is made to represent the British os 
the enemies of Persia and Islam — a suitable 
cover for their own designs against the liberty 
and lodependeuoe of Persia '* It mav be, that 
the Bolsbev iks art even crossing the limit by 
suggesting to credulous people that the 
British are making every effort to represent 
the Bolsheviks as the enemies of every 
conntrv and every religion as a suitable cover 
for British designs against the liberty and 
independence of every country or at least a 
large number of countries 

VTe hate nnsctupnlons propaganda and 
preparations for wars and the ines'age 
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vilifying the BoMieviks his a ines«agu 
of its own The Simla message also gives 
a sort of warning to Afghanistan not to 
harbour “■’rjminals” — referring obviously to 
revolutionaries Me are not among those 
who believe that either Afghanistan or India 
would benefit by a Bolshevik revolution 
But as hitherto ^Vestern countries like 
Fugland, France, Switzerland the United 
States, Ac, have harboured revolutionaries 
of sorts, vve do not understand how it 
would be peculiarly wicked for the Amir 
alone not to drive an ay political visionaries 
or maniacs A C 


What IS an Anglo Indian * 
Colonel Oidney contributes to nn Anglo* 
Indian daily n classification of Anglo Inditns 
lie has divided them into three classes 
(rt) Tlie genuine Angle Indian — llioso 
who, whether white grnv, brown or black, 
boldly declare and admit their mixed origin 
and are not ashamed of their Kaitern 
Motherland and \\ estern Fatherland 

{f) Those who are in fact pure Indians 
bnt have changed their names into English 
ones for religious or economic reasons 
These Colonel liidney calls “would be Anglo* 
Indians ” 

{«•) Those who are of mixed parentage 
but Wve, accidentally, a white skin and as a 
result spend their lives in denying their 
Anglo Indian origin “They are,” says 
Colonel Gidney, ‘traitors not only to the 
mothers who gave them birth, but to their 
community ” These he calls Albino-Aiiglo 
Indians or th» would not be Vnglo Indians 
Tlie Colonel does not include those pure 
Furopeans who owing to social, economic 
or any other rea«oh live id India, among 
Anglo Indians 

U by the Colonel inclndes pure Indian* 
who owing to sitnilar reasons lire as Anglo 
Indians do in that community, (group b) 
and why- he esclodes the pure Europeans 
from that category is a complex detail of 
military logic not understood by un uniformed 
ntinda 

In this connection we remember a com- 
ment io the Cafholi JTcraUl some time ago 
It said that the reason why Indian Christians 
were given Fngli«h names was one of Teach- 
ing ^simple arithmetic' to them As the 
• ' enabled them to earn (’) an 
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mcome three times aa largo as % hit tliej 
^^ouldha^e got with an Indian name* the 
CalhoUc Heiald saw no harm in teaching 
them this simple method of multiplication 
In our opinion the word Anglo Indian 
has no biological significance Aihntevet We 
class as An^o Indians all tlioae nho, what- 
ever the spectral \alue of tlieir skin ma) 
be, think themsehes superior to all Indians, 
look upon e\erj thing Indian disrespectfnllj 
and love India onlj as a graring ground 
They may speak any language from Cockney 
to pidgin English , eat, drink and dress in 
any way and behaae like anything on earth 
but they must satisfj the first set of eondi 
tions in order to be accepted into the brother- 
hood of what i\e call Anglo Indians 

We have no disiespect for people of 
mixed origin, knowing that nee mixture is 
nothing new or evil in this woild A race 
of purebred villains mil he contemptible 
to us, and all the more so for its unmixed 
vaiamouBness On the otliei hand, the 
child of raciall} different qaod parents is 
nlways a welcome addition to the human 
race The trouble is that when two con- 
flicting cultural sjstenis exert their influence 
upon a child, there is a chance that both 
will lose their true spirit and bleed an 
unbalanced psychology in the child When 
the parents are intelligent enough to 8\n 
thesise the two diffeient cultures into a 
better thing, there is a chance that the child 
will be a better man than anj pure bred 
representative of rao q 1 narrownesses lJut 
such ideal parents are hardly found among 
the classes who are mainly responsible for the 
biological Anglo Indians Better cases are. 
of course, sometimes found 

A C 


Whitlior Turkey ? 

A Constantinople message dated Oct 10 

EajB, 

For tlic first time in Turljsl lustorv, Turkish 
women firo parlicipatins m s dai.co with forcien 
ers at a chanty function organised hr the Gilr 
Cotatnandant ^ 

Toikiih uomm 

to appear ou the stage * 

\M.en wo wore in Pons ooino lime niro 
wolmd opportunities to meet the nioiloVn 
fiirVlsli jonng man He appeared to us lo 
be extremelj Europeanised m thought and 
conduct, Ate never thought the Modern 


Tuik would he so much of a pan Islamist as 
a nationalist. A\''o hold that Turkej is head- 
ing straight for that narrow type of nation- 
alism which breeds war and imperialism and 
inteinatioinl hatred We do not blame 
Tnikey, for tins deaelopment is the natural 
outcome of aarions political, economic and 
other causes But wo are pointing out this 
for the benefit of those Indians who, for 
some reason oi othei, put Turkey befoie 
India We neiei hesitated, and do not 
hesitate now, to speak out against the anti 
Turkish polic} of post-war Britain, but we 
never thought and do not do so now, that 
rtH»/ Iinhan has any reason to link his ideal- 
ism to the life of a nation which has hardly 
any ambitions besides national ones, and 
which evidently does not care, with any 
intensity, for things having no lelation to 
then natuna} politics and economics. 

Like all mrtad'ii Furopean nations Turkey 
thinks m terms of national politics and 
economics and does not worry much about 
community of non material interests 

But let no one think that we de* 
wliat i« happening in Turkey 
Although we do not consider that iniTed 
dancing or nu\ed acting must necessarily 
afreet the life of a nation ^ery much 
for good 01 eiil, we haae quoted the 
above message to show how rapidly Turkey 
18 becoming a moUnt imfion, but not 
a particularly Islamic nation There are 
many points good bb well as bad in what 
is Known as maJnmsrttinn 

A C 


Progressive Turkey 

Another maBsago dated Sept 8 .ays - 
interEslms pmnt« in tlio 
.1 ‘ 'n ■'^"8“™ Ooternnieut which 

AfsemU? -I’" '">■ ‘I" 

the oclncation of women 
equal import 

Snd^l„T. U "''i'" *“ -'Jncatlon ot prl. 

'“■■Sirlc mil l» 

UBlnbliuM immedi.tcly „ ,„,ous Cntre. 
lunlScu "F P"'''”'' '»»'-’ "> “'"Pli 

diBtntintiHt ^ 1 understood, which will bo 
will proceed to 1*'® couutry A coramittee 

'"‘®"'l- to ®ne .|!0 for., go 
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This shows how Turkey is tickling her 
national problems with a really modern 
thoroughness ■\Vill the upholders of the 
Khilafat emulate Turkey in this respect T 
Discovering truth and the good, and 
Inmg npto them should be the religious 
duty of all people of whatever religion 
Knowing something to be true and good 
and contradicting it by one’s life and 
conduct IS an eiil force which checks social 
progress and causes the individual to 
degenerate People dare not live upto 
their inward convictions for fear of social 
opinion and for lack of self confidence 
the) dare not take the initiatii e The spirit of 
truth and progress eier knocks at the gate 
but the timid ones behind it, althongb hearing 
it, remain in trembling immobility till some 
courageous hearts jump up to answer the 
call 

Turkey has Answered the Call 
What about India * la oar body we are 
nnwilling slaves of alien masters In our 
minds we are slaves of doctrines creeos 
dogmas and injunctions we do not believe 
in Where IS our hope of SieuMjyn * 

In the heart of the brave and the wi<e 
A C 


Can Women be Diplomats ? 

This cjuestion bis been thus answered 
by a woman barrister 

T\ e chief argument sgaiust the admission of 
women to tfae Corps Diplomatique is list tl l 
sex IS not discreet "^\omen, gays your polisl e<l 
attache “would talk ami above all el»e id diplo 
macy one must be the soul of discretiou 
inscrutable as tl e Spinnx 

^et there IS at the present tune in London 
agirlwhognes the lie to those aspersions on 
woman s capacity for tact and, when necessary 
tilsuce Her name IS Mdlle Nadeyda StsmioS 
and she is the daughter of tl c bul^ai lao yiimstcr 
to the Conit of St James 

Dark slim and graceful, with an abuniane 
of black Lair JIdlle Stmcioff is one iif tie 
most wonlerful of luiiij, lin ui^t* It was si e 
wlo acted as inttrpretir wlen 3lr Lloyd 
Ceonre luacLed with M Jlilloi u I au I the l«le M 
klainboulmski at the % lUa Albertis She also 
acted as intcrpretei at the Otnoa Coiifereu t 
Mien tin. htaniboulmski i-e-^imt. » as ovu 
tl rowu and that Premier assassinated I 'pokt 
with lldlk Stancioff at tin. Bulgarim Legatwn 


That disaster found her cool, colhetcd, and 
TDistress of the situation bo man could have 
faced retolution and death better 

Bat there are many oUer cases of womeii 
ahowiug tlieif aptitude for diplomacy — 
liistoncal casts hen Lord ilorley's great 
chief, Gladstone was Prime Minister, he was 
scaudalised by the arrival from Kussia of a 
woman Ambassador It offended his 'V ictonan 
ideas of fitness Hut before her term was np 
even the great Liberal statesman admitted that 
she was an unqualified success I should mention 
that tie woman was the renowned Mme de 
\o%ikoff, a woman of great lieauty, with which 
went a kceu and penetrating w it 

Italy, too once tnel the experiment of a 
woman Ambassador Tl e beautiful Countess 
Casttghoue was sent to Fans to enlist the 
sympathies of Napoleon in the scheme fora 
oDitcd Italy She, too, succeeded, as the map 
of Europe shows 

The renowned Countess Lievin is another 
laaople of women in diolomacy She was 
credited to tl e Congress of ^ erona Tl ere she 
iiotonlv proved her capacity to conduct big 
affairs lu a big way but aUo showed that as a 
woman ale was able to charsi the great Slet 
ternicl who beruma eudaved to the beautiful 
woman diplomat 

But one roi^l t go on back a long wayia 
I istoiy showiog the qnahficatious of women to 
sit with anibas<vdors and proconsuls as their 
equals Diplomacy un oil and distinguished 
Vmbassador onco remarked to me 'needs wile 
'■nice when may one ask, have women been 
w ilioot wile * It IS their surpremc qnahScation 
for the profession that still hangs out the ^*0 
women need apply notice 

We niav point out that the “No women 
need apply” notice on the gate of the 
diplomatic service is not altogether a 
depreciation of woman s social value 
Diplomacy requires “discretion” and ‘‘tact* 
The 0 two qualities have different 
names in oidinary language hypocrisy 

and the ability to Bvviudle others Hence 
if women are lacking m diplomatic virtues, 
so much the Letter for them 

V 0 


Municipal Taxes upon Military 
Men 


lie Oaiellc of InJi i uotifiLs list muuici 
pal committees are pioliibilcd from levying 
npin any pm »ou subject to tl e Army Act or to 
theludiau Irniy Act I'*!! vrho is compelled 
■ * uihtary duty to i 


by thi exi„ 




ants of a Moiiicipttlitv, taxe' ' *Le 
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follo-ning kmds namely, municipal taxes on 
galanes, municipal taxes on professions, trades, 
callings, otG.ce 3 or appointments and momcipal 
taxes on animals or vehicles in respect of snch 
animals or % eludes as a person is required by 
til? regulations of the ser\ ice to which he belongs 
to keep — “Associated Press 

So that i£ some military men ate ‘com- 
pelled bj the exigencies of military duty to 
reside withm the limits of a Blunicip^ity, 
the’ Municipality will not recene payment 
for suppljing them the facilities of a modern 
town They shall obtain free the nse of 
street lamps, clean roads, lanes, sanitary 
atrangementa fire brigades, well kept toads 
for their cars and numerous other things 
which Mnnicipalitiea supply to rate payers 
The exigencies of military duty seldom affect 
one particular municipal area with any degree 
of partiality Hence it is not just to burden 
any Municipality with a number of non- 
paj mg guests who live for the benefit ( assum- 
ing that) of numerous other hfunicipalities 
Supposing at one place, the dutiful military 
men rip up the roads bj drning aimoured 
tars regularlj forn fairly long period, will i( 
be just to force the inhabitants of that area 
to beep the roads in repair f V ould itagain 
be just to force a small Municipality to 
arrange for removing the filth for which the 
non-paying guests or their live stock are 
responsible f 

If the Central Gosernmeut want the 
military men to incur no expenses for stay- 
ing m a particular locality, the obviously 
just coarse would be to subsidise the Muui- 
cipxlit} (or their hospitality to the soldiers 
Any small body of citizens should not be 
made to pay for what is supposed to be of 
nationwide benefit 


chiefs wilh disapproval and could not agree to 
it ’ 

The Tliakore Sabeb of Rajkot is a wise, 
npriglit and bold ruler who has granted 
giA^tanlial reforms to his people and there h 
a ramour that he is not m the good books of 
the Government The honoured Agent’s 
letter created a sensation among the princes 
and chiefs who were thus confronted with 
the Goxermnent’s opposition to their co-op- 
erating for common benefit The Thakore 
Saheb addressed a letter to the princes and 
chiefs regarding this problem, extracts from 
which will show that the Thakore Saheb is a 
man of courage and high principles 

There 13 much to protest against the 
of the letter of the Agent to the Governor, 
because it has ouly one meauing and that is 
that the Bombay Government looks upon our 
movements with distrust 

Tt IS we who have got to protest against 
(sic) our rights and powers and it is our sacred 
duty to see that onr rights are not jeopardised 
by our negligence 'Vi e should not stop meeting 
by the mischievous ordei of the Bombay Govern 
aoQt Oor plan is such a good one, nod is of 
socli common good to all, that if we do not 
meet to consider it, wo would bo said to he 
devoid of courage We have given no reason 
to the Govetumeni to look to us with distiust 
In my opinion the letter of the Agent has 
creatM a serious sitoatiou and if we ignore it, 
onr future os rulers in this province will be 
seriously harmed Our rights of jointly consider 
mg serious matters, w hen necessary, would bo 
gone, and we shall be mere toys of the Govern 
ment I, therefore, insist to draw your attention 
to the present serious eituatvon, which has 
immediate, as well as far reaching, consequences 
To Colonel Wood the Agent the Tliakore 
Saheb wrote another letter, from which also 

VTf — — 
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I am cat to the qaii.L vLeo I see GoTcmmcDt 
lakioq sacli & retrograde step remmisCLot of 
tbe old da^s of donbU and distrosts. 1 know 
1 am vritiDg a Lit strongljr and tbe reason is 
that I feel strongly It is no nse disgnisin ' 
my feelings and opinions on tbe sitoatton that 
the Bombay Goiernment La\e created I svonld 
only ask one simple qaebtion bat Iia\e nc 
done to provoke into being the old policy of 
distmst ** AVhy shonld Governmentlookaskauce 
at my calling a meeting of my brother l*nnces 
and Chiefs to discass the nJiisahihty of 
focnding a Chamber of Princes and Chiefs foi 
Kathiawar ou the lines of the mach bclaeded 
Chamber of Princes, Delhi * 

I take liberty to a 'am inform yoa that this 
letter will bo circnlated to all my brother 
princes and chiefs in the hope that they will 
ponder over the silaation created and support 
me ill my protest 1 cannot aithdmw my 
invitations and am not withdrawing them It 
IS for my brother princes to respond to my 
ioTiUtiQtis and greater js the need for joint 
action, now that we know that the Goieroment 
are looking upon us with an eye of undeserved 
distnist We will not feel eatishoil till the 
Government wipe off tbo situation created 

TI a only course for me is to respectfully 
Ignore yonr letter aud to keep my programme 
unchanged 1 know I have written etrvogiy 
but without meaniDg any disrespect to you or 
the Bombay Guvemmeot and witlout any 
qualms of conscience 

Yours eincereJv 
Lakhajitej 

Thakore Saheb of Rajkot 
It seems to os that the Governments 
policy IS totally nnjastihable Of course it 
may oe bad for the Government if the princes 
of India started IhniKntg independently, 
instead of specialising in ImleHtuj to vice 
regal and other platitudes It may be that, the 
Government desire them to occupy themselves 
solely with imitating the English PIntocracy 
la dress, dancing, dinners, debaoebery and 
an all embracing emptibeadedness , leaving 
the Indian Bureaucracy to do what they 
like with the poor, ignorant Indian What* 
ever may be the reason ( we hope the Govern* 
ment will explain it ) it shows clearly what 
the ‘Indian’ States really are 

kVe admire the Thakore Saheb for his 
plnck, but we feel that he is in for trouble 
A.C 

Tho Indian f'andidate and 
Returning Officer 

The above is the name of a manual giving 


the law and procedure of elections in British 
India and Burma by ELL ITnmmond, i c s , 
c B r and pablished by tbe Oxford 
University Press The price of tbo book is 
Itapees twenty The Foreword is written 
by the Right lion E S Montagu who says, 
* 1 feel conhdent that the present v olnme will 
be of great assistance at the coming elections ” 
It 18 true that those who go m for elections 
require a good deal of information regarding 
the complications of electoral law, and many 
who enter the held with msuflicient equip- 
ment, meet with difliculties and the danger 
of being thrown out Hence to council 
aspirants this book will be s great help The 
author handtei bii subject with thorough- 
ness and divides it into sixteen chapters 
dealing respectively with, general inform- 
ation, the constituency, tho elector, the 
candidate the election agent, election ex- 
penses, organization, tbe returning oiUcer, 
the polling station, the counting of votes, 
bribery and treating, nndue ihduence, perso 
nation, publication of false stitemeats, other 
corropt practices, and election petitions and 
enquiries 

Me conld not notice it alone with other 
books this month owing to its late arrival 
ISuk as the book is of timely importance, wo 
mention it here 

A C 


Ur Bjrla’s UuDificence 

Me are glad to note that Ur Ghansbyam 
Das Birla of Calcutta has shown real large- 
beartedness by contributing Ks 125 000 
towards the Prince of M ales Medical College 
I uud, Bihar and Orissa M e do not know 
if be has made any conditions as to the nse 
the money will be pat to , but we hope its 
benefit will mainly go to poor Indians and 
not to highly paid experts’ or to elaborately 
fitted ‘wards ^ ^ 


Sjt Seth Jamnalal’a Car finds no 
Buyew 

Sit &«*th Jamnalal s motor cir aud laght 
could not he auctioned in Mardha even at 
the ridiculous prices of Rs ten and three 
respectively These have now been sent 
to Rajkot Ihe facts show that the people 
of Indi-i are not totally devoid of all *rit of 
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sacrifice and idealism as some would lo\e 
tlie woild to believe Indians ate doubt 
lessly capable o£ group aclivit) , provided 
they feel for what they have to do 

V C 


Women Franchise in Bajkot 

We find the following m the Ihufed Iiidiw 
and Ittdt lu Stute^' 

RajWot 15 iin Indian principality to the noitU 
of Bombay and tl e Tliakore Sabeb is an eulight 
ened Prince who is administering the affairs 
of his btate on modern prOj^ressiie lines Nit 
long ago Kis Highness sanctioned a sehtmc of 
tefornig calculattS to associate the leading men 
of the State with the admuustratian and under 
this scheme 27,20J persons are qualifieil to 
exercise franchise of which nnnibcr 13,300 are 
women It is said that this is the laigesl 

n ortiQu of women voters eufranclused so far 
udia ' and that "as edoeatiou is well 
adianced in this small State it is likely that 
the women will use their votes intelligently and 
in large numbers ' 

V 6 have mentioned the Ihahote Saheb 
elsewhere in connection with the pioposed 
Chamber of Princes and Chiefs of Kathiawad 
Ihe above e\tract shows mote clearly the 
type of man the Thabore Saheb >s 

A C 


The Vidhava Vivah Sahaik Sabha, 
Lahore 

Hie above is an institution for the 
encouragement of widow marriage It has 
an Ashrai I or retreat for widows from any 
part of India who wish to remarry mid it 
also runs a monthly yonrnal to help its cause 
"We are printing below a short report of its 
activities 

lleport of hj wulow marringcs have bccll 
received from tie different branches and co 
workers of tie 'Vidlmva \ivali Sahaik Sablm, 
Lahore, tlirou^'liout Inlm in tie uioutli of 
Angnst, ‘J I I ho total uunibet of maniage^ 
held in the current year from Igt Jannary to 
the eo 1 of August 2 1 as renahed to Bb** aa 

dtlftilcd below — 

Brahman 111, Khatn IJl, Anoni 13b, 
kaisth 13, AggarnalTu, Uajput &J Sikh I*, 
and lliscell, 71*, Total — obt 

A C 


Keeping the Black Man Under. 

Under this heading, the editor of 
‘fhe East and the IVesv a quarterly review 
published in London, has given us from 
England such amazing information, that if 
it did not come from an editor of very long 
editorial e'lperietice and undoubted reliabi- 
lity, vve could hardly credit it ‘The East 
and the West’ is a missionary magazine, 
edited by Canon C H Robinson of the 
SPG Society His attention was called 
to the passage because it contains an inaccu- 
rate and misleading account of tbe earliest 
days of the S P. G Society, mote than two 
bundled yeais ago, when slavery was not 
only tolerated but encouraged by Christians 
of all denominations, in Great Britain includ- 
ing even the Quakers Vith legaid to that 
nueslion of past history of tbe reign of 
Queen Anne, this present note is not prima- 
rily concerned It vs a damaging fact (which 
ought never to be forgotten) that the British 
who came to India were at that very time 
making vast sums of money by the monopoly 
of what was technically called “the middle 
passage’ ,— that IS to say, the transport of 
slaves from Africa to Amenta On another 
occasvon, the history of that dark episode 
III English History ought to be told m full 
in India But in this present note I wish 
to show tlie lurid light which is thrown on 
British military training in England and 
India and the Dominions llio extract 
which Canon Robinson takes is from the 
“Imperial Jlilitaiy Tei^t Book,” written by 
S fitrgerald in England for the use of 
military recruits Tins ‘Military Text Book’ has 
been re-issued recently in a new edition In 
the prefatory note, it is stated, that the book 
has be^ leooinmeuded to military students 
iy Uu Ditedvi (f Mtlilat y Ednciition tn India 
Ihc editor adds the further information 
that it IS extensively used by ofiicera who 
are being trained in 1 nglaiid The text 
book also appears to be circulated in military 
ttauiing Btliouls in boutli Africa itself 
rUe extract is as follows — 

‘The colour question in South Africa is 
not yet so serious as that in the U S A , but 
it vvould be far worse than it is at present 
if white men in South Africa had gone to 
expense of educating and 
endovYing schools, colleges and universities 
for the black man The JJ ei^ him been 
Tight, uUi},uy Ihe hlavl man ui hi> 
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plirc Tlipy maj Inre, on oocaaions, 
overstepped the mark and treated him as a 
slave But m this they were onlj following 
the example of England who for 150 years 
Ind a monopoly of the old slave tnde and 
who signed the treaty of Utrecht (1715 onl^ 
on the condition that this monopolv slionld 
continne They have also had the worthy 
example of estimable and dignified bodies 
such as the P G" 

C h A 


The Director of Idilitary Education 
in India 

There is only one thing to be done when 
fact like that is made public, however 
accidentally, that is, immediately to overlmnl 
the whole system and dismiss the man at the 
top If there is the slightest sincerity in 
wd Readings declaration that coming out 
»om the high post of Lord Chief Justice m 
Fogland he was determined to see that 

i ustiee between the races was done lo India 
a declaration which he has jast repeated 
sgain in another form^ he will iminediatel} 
actmg in concurrence with the Commander' 
in Chief, dismiss this Director of military 
m India, provided tliat the fact 
stated in this book is true and that he has 
actually recommended a book like this in 
India for use among young officers and mill 
tary recruits The world issue is becoming 
wearer and clearer every day The ‘White 
bmpire’ theory has been gaming ground 
everywhere at a most alarming rate I hate 
it in Australia and Isew Zealand and 
me Pacific and also in the W estetn Slates of 
Canada as well as in the South African Union 
It 13 also being openly preached in Fugland 
P*P®rs as the ‘Outlook’ and the 
attitude of the ‘Morning Post’ is hardly less 
simster Bat I confess 1 had no idea that it 
bad penetrated so far into the very heart of 
the British people in England as to be made 
into an integral part of the teaching of a 
text book, for the training of military re 
emits, who will after their training go all 
over the world with this one idea autboriia 
tively given to them by the highest military 
heads m the British Army 

But to come back to India The moat 
e that Ite Director 

of Military Education in India, who is paid 
1°^ the Indian people and who therefore 
Ought to be under their complete control, is 


stated in the preface of this book to have 
recomeuended it to military students in India 
It appears to me that only one thing is pos- 
sible, if this IS trne Such a man must be 
dismissed at once from his post and the book 
mnst be withdrawn from circulation 

The London Elitor states ‘We trust 
that, whether by raising the question in 
Pirliament or by some other means action 
may be taken with a view to withdrawing 
this book from publication Its circulation 
in South Africa is likely to do immeasurable 
harm Are we to assume that because our 
ancestors two centuries ago, misinterpreted 
the principles of the Christian faith, we may 
with impunity imitate their conduct, and by 
so doing act contrary to the enlightened 
conscience of all civilised people 

This IS quite correct, but the need is not 
for argument, but for action If such books 
as that are taught in the British Army, and 
especially among the young cadets, who will 
be officers of regiments later on, then 
It IS quite wrong to bring officers 
with such training out to India and 
to pay them out of Indian money It is 
not difficult now to see the result of such 
teaching tn the notorious conduct of so many 
young subalterns in the railwayjtrams and in 
other places who have been trained with this 
authoritative teaching that 

‘The Boers have been perfectly right in 
keeping the black man in Ins proper place ” 

C F A 


Opium in Assam 

The facts which I discoveredabout opium- 

eating in Assam during niy visit to Ganhati 
and Nowgong in connection with the ‘Assam 
Students’ Conference were so terrible that 
for a long time I debated whether it would 
not be necessary for me to postpone once more 
my promised visit to South Africa ( which 
has ^n long overdue ) and get these facts 
sifted and verified and canvassed and put 
before the public not only m India faat*^in 
the civilised world ontside India, where the 
opium question has now become acute I 
know no more terrible Indictment of British 
rnlein India except the forcing of opmm 
for revenue purposes on China ) than 
the history of the Opium Excise Policy 
in A«sim until quite recent times when the 
seareblightof a world enquiry was scddenlv 
turned ^ndia, after the Great 55 ar ^ 

A 
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the Indian Government realised that its 
Oplnm Policy in India iUdt as well as oat- 
side India would come in for a search- 
ing examination. Then and then alone, it 
appears, the desires of the people of Assam 
were listened to, when it was too late and 
the mischief had been already done. The 
fact that Mahatma Gandhi’s visit to Assam 
and his personality which appealed so 
strongly to the people, reduced (so I am 
told on good authority ) the opium consump- 
tion by 40 per cent and that the effect has 
not been transitory, is surely one of which 
the whole of India may be proud. When I 
was somewhat hesitating about the figures 
which were given me, I ashed a Government 
opium excise officer and he said to me • “Not 
only 40 per centhnt ino}^ than 40 jwr rent.'* 

I cannot express how my heart rejoiced 
■when I heard those words and how earnestly 
I prayed that the good work done may con- 
tinue. Such voluntary abstention from on 
inveterate habit is a thousand times more 
morally beneficent than legislation. The 
LegUlative Council in Assam, so I was told, 
had passed an Act decreasing by 10 per 
cent the Government monopoly opium offered 
for sale each year, but the non-cooperation 
movement had, at one sweep, reduced the 
consumption far below this legislated 
amount I am stating these things just as 
they were told me and much that 1 have 
written above has to be verified very care- 
fully .by figures and statistics, which can be 
produced before the International Opium 
Convention and above all before the Ameri- 
can public. When I come back from South 
Africa, if health and strength permit, 1 
have promised to do everj thing I can to take 
np this t|ue^t^on thoroughly. M’hen the 
leaders of the Non-Co-Operation moTement 
came to me*and asked ine personally— “"What 
shall we do now?” I had no hesitation in 
telling them to concentrate on the Opium 
Question and get every fact and all statis- 
tics available and also to have on record an 
accurate historical account of the growth of 
the opium habit in Assam which had so 
demoralised the people. 

If I mar venture todo so in the columns 
of the ‘Modern Review*, I would wish to 
explain very briefly that mj intended visit 
to South Africa Is not for any political bene- 
fits which might he derived therefrom. I hare 
given up hoping for those for some time 


past and they have never occupied any large 
place in my mind. But the Indian community 
out there has asked me again and again to 
visit them, and it was a very great disap- 
pointment to them when I could not come 
out to them early this year according 
to my original intention. There are social 
and religious and educational problems, 
connected with their life there, in which I 
very earnestly desire to help them. I also 
■want to correct as far ns lies in my power, 
the enor I made in 1920 in recommending 
(when I was out there before) that they 
should welcome the fvolnntary repatriation 
solieme, which Mahatma Gandhi had earlier 
accepted in 1914. Neither he nor I realised 
at those earlier dates, what use would be 
made of it. I feel that I have a duty to do, 
to retrieve that mistake as far as I can. 

c.r.A. 


A Lady Doctor in Fiji. 

One of the greatest 'ahtleties on Mr, IV. 
W. Pearson’s mind, ever since his visit to 
Fiji in 1915, was to help the poor Indian 
women there in their suffering. 1 was hoping 
to caftkft in conjunction witli' him another 
appeal for an ‘Indian or English Lady Doc- 
tor, fully fjualified in India, who could go 
out and take the palce' of Dr. Stalejn Dr. 
Staley did very valuable service, but her 
salary was ‘retrenched' by the Fni Govern- 
ment and she was forced to retire last year. 
Before her visit, two very noble and devoted 
ladies of the Theosophical Society, ‘Miss 
Dixon and Mias Priest, had worked pn for 
two years unremittingly, until it ^vas not 
possible for them to go on any longer, chiefly 
for lack of funds. To-day there is not_ a 
single woman doctor in the whole of Fiji, 
and our Indian women there are suffering 
incredibly. I have Written to all the women’s 
associations that I kn6w in different parts 
of India and also to the Countess of Reading 
and to Mrs. Besant and others, in hope that 
from some source this great and crying need 
of humanity may betaken up. I have also 
written to women’sassocintions in Australia 
The answers, which have come, have been 
most sympathetic, and I have much more 
hope now than 1 had six months ago. May 
I appeal, through the columns of the ‘Modern 
Review* to the^ women of India to press 
forward with this matter during my absence 
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from India in South Vfnta ’ lie need is 
urgent irnil the question is one of pure bnmao 
ity, wl icli goes far 1 eyoud race or politics 
C i S. 


A memorial for the Late 
Mr W W Pearson 

’The news has reached ns of W Pear 
Son's death through an accident nhich 
I happened nhile he was trnaelling in Italy on 
tie eve of liis departure for India He is 
not known to the wide prbltc h t we 
fwd sare tl at Ins loss is not merelv a 


loss lo tie II d Mduals wI o came into 
intimate toi cl with 1 im We seldom met 
with anyone w] o e love of humanity was 
soconcreteb real, who<e ideal of service 
:9— 1> 


80 ossinilattid to Ins personality ns it had 
been with him -The gift -of friendliness 
which he ivas ever ready to bestow npon the 
ohscnre, upon thoSe who hud nothing to 
attract the attention of their neighbours wts 
spontaneous m its generosity, completely 
free from all tinge of conscious or uncon 
scions egotism enjoying the luxury- of the 
satisfied -pride of goodness The constant 
help which he rendered to those who were m 
need of it could hnie no reward in piibli^ 
recogiiitioi It was as simple and silent as 
the daiU fulfilling of his own personal re*- 
qairenients IIis patriotism was for the 
world of ifan he intimately s iffered fol 
all injustice or cruelty inflicted npon 
any people in an> part of the earth 
and m his cl imlrous attempt to befriend 
them he bravely courted pinishtnent 
from his own countrymen He had 
accepted Santioiketnn Asram for his 
home where he felt he could realise 
his desire to serve the cause of humanity 
and express his love for India winch 
was deeply genuine in his nature, all 
I IS aspirations of life centering ronnd 
her 

I know he has nnmerous friends 
in this country and outside India who 
admire the noble unselfishness of heart 
which he poss ssed and who mourn 
his loss I feel sure they will appreciate 
our idea of setting up some permanent 
memorial in his name in our Asram 
which was 60 dear to him He had a 
great desire to see the hospital in 
connection with our institution rebuilt 
and equipped in an adequate manner, 
for which he was working and contnbut 
mg money whenever possible I believe 
if we can carry out this wish of his and 
construct a hospital building and a 
special ward for children attached to 
it it will be the best form of perpetnat 
ing 1 IS memory reminding us of his 
sympathy for those who suffer T\ith 
this object in our mind we send our 
appeal to his friends and admirers in 
India and in other connlnes hoping to 
mtet with a generous response 

Kahindranath Tagore 

The cost of erecting » fully equipped 
hospital IS estimated at Rs 2 j 000 Con 
tnbntioos may be sent to 

The Treasurer 

T isva bharati Santmiketan P 0 





Late 'ilr 'V* W Pearson 
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tram was pjiag at full «pted and it was a 
long tme Ufore Mr Bateman couJd get it 
stopped when te did lie could male ii»bodi 
tmderstand what haxl happencil, ns fe coni I 
speak no Italian and there was noliods in 
the tram who utxleratooil anj tnglwh' In 
toe meantime UiHie was fonnd nnconscione 
bj workmen on the line and was taken by them 
to a large \ ilU near at hand The owner of 
» Coant Corsmi, a.lmini>tered hret 

■lU and brought him roond to eonsemnsness 
*P\°, »«“t for the Mi^racordw ( Motor 

Amlnlau^) to Uke him to the Uosmtnl m 
lutoia. He was pnt in a private room tl ere, 
and next day an Ingli.h nurse, wife of an 
itaian doctor, soluntecre<{ to iiarso him S>hc 
was m the hrst place callwl m to inlcrpiel 
for the surgeons, and she at once me le np her 
wmd that she wonll int Iea\e him ni.ht 
or <tey Owing toiler position as wife » f tl l 
f O^«rof Health for risloia, .he waa 

apie to do this and to procure for him all aorte 
IT *'..■* were cot proMdeJ by tbt 

tiospiUl Itself III this war 1 e had eiery couifort 
»“1 the most dovote^l and self sacrihemg 
onrsing JI, was far too ill to U examined 
wu was impossihU to ascertain llie exUnt of 
«»« iniunes, Got it was feared tlat his »piiic 
»«etQrad anil that there were mtemal 
day”” bnug hy a thread for aeieral 

^ ®e*Htime, after a liille delay tW 

reached his relations inhnglaml 
J!r ^ , "‘ytl’et and sister amied m I'ut< la 
momiog By that time le 
«« rallied coiuiderably and there was tieii 
some Lope that he might by a miracle pull 
rough But on Sunday he liccame « rsc 
^'a and be was getting steadily weaker Hr 
s perfretlj clear and conscious nil tie time 
ano i^ea haid fight for life allhon^b in 
II ^1 to go On Tuesday monung 

n..rpl.„, ko.Kp'i 
„„ ^ inHoenee until be passed peacefolU 
away in the afternoon broni the firet Le was 
1 j ““y surgeon howeier skilful, 

•^ot he Lad eierytbnig that deletion and skille.1 
« f cobKI do Oaingtothe injury to the 
♦ kl j . feel'"!?* were dolleil he suffered ail 

roe distresses of eeiere illness. Int was neirr 
" P«’"i e»eept when ho hail to U. mosed 

seryb^y who canio in coutait willi 
ul.?,.*®??’''* '!*“'’'» of 1"» !*"■>'» 

ii.»i I came daily to ennaire and see him 
f?' *he workman who picked him up aol 
roe Coont whoadniimstered f.rstaif IHwedliis 
>‘"0" ledge of Italian to the full toes 
fori ‘® hrolilude to all tlioso who did aoytliing 
lor mm He was Ins perfretly natural self to II e 

people »~1 

“ufading in his ciietrfulness ami Lnmour 


Hw corgeon said he had neier seen such braterj 
tains life His nncouscions faenU} for winning 
pcopIeV affection was neier more manifest than 
inthat list wcik when unselhsb and nntmng 
dexotioii was Uiishrel upon him by i-otnp!efe 
strangers 

“He was ere mated 111 I’fstoia on Meilnesdai, 
N.ptomb<.r Jijtli, where liis aalies remain nntd Iiis 
family decides wliiretbsrhre to re‘t permanently ” 

C. F A. 

God and Groat Calamitios 

V new Look by Dr J T, Sunderland of 
America, named D rnu*e- J/m .lr> A't 
lias been published this year In 
thistery helpful and etimnlating book a 
chapter b deioted to God mid Great Cala* 
milies" In this year if the most destiuct- 
ire and terrific eartlnjuake in Japan one 
may read with profit this lioolc, and parti- 
cularly the aforesaid chapter, m which the 
author reminds us that ' there is a ‘tragio 
side’ to nature and hnnianlife }\o one can 
deal ibB ’ And be asks “Does it neces* 
sarili for thoughtful minds, shut out A 
iision of God ' He tells us — 

The lomidcntioii of this question has Iieeii 
sogirested by recollections of the great war 
whnb tor more than four yeirs so fearfully 
devastatotl I-nrone Unt 1 want to make my 
imjuiri larger thau am aingk war, and larger 
than all wars 

Ik'Klee wars I want to inclode, and this 
paiticulaily, all (,reut natural calamities — , " 

Vnd he proceeds to mention some of the 
most terrific lolcanic eruption*, earthquakes, 
destrucliie floods, cyclones, fires, ocean 
waves, railwai disasters, steamship disasters, 
••pidemics, and famines, which liaie caused 
so terrible a loss of life and property. 

VkLatdotleec things mean i” Do they not 
mean that we are all in a world where nature is 
ie^rtles* where there is nothing higher than 
bliiKl. Iianl niifeclmg force and matter and law, 
where tl ere iK uo I’roi i leuce of wisdom or jus 
tiec oiertho world or overmans life, and no God 
tliat knows or cares e 

Ihew are very serious question*. They 
cuDlrout »U nciukitid >o man who is iiota 
ll',*"”" n?“" ■'«>P It. ura.llj ot 

tli<m Ot TOOrso 1 am iiut presomptuons eiiooeh 
to sappoM that by anything I can say I can 
remove entirely the difticulties counectil with 
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llie*:0 problems — pro'blems ■»\bicli are perhaps 
the prolonndest and the most baffling o£ any 
that ever present themselves to the bamau mind 
In the very nature of the case, bow can fanite 
man over expect to understand fully the ways of 
God who IS Inhnite and Lternal •' 

“And yet, I thiuV there is much light for us 
it wo will receive it— light that drives awaj 
much of the darkness and indeed all the deepest 
and most oppressive darkness, and reveals to ns 
hnn ground for large faith and trust ’* 

A\e Lunnot m this note reproduce oreven 
euminarise all that I)r Sunderland bad said 
relating to all the classes of calamities be 
lias mentioned e may only say tliat we 
have been clieeied and strengthened by a 
perusal of lua pages, and proceed to quote 
what he says regarding earthquakes 

"A very large proportion of the evils that 
come upon man he brings upon himself lie 
builds up a great cilj like San h ranaico or Mes 
slua 111 a locality which ho knows is subject tu 
earthquakes, and neglects to coustruct bis edihecs 
111 a mnouer best calculated to resist the slmkcs 
which earthquakes give * 

“What are earthquakes^ They arc tlie 
results of the regular and invariable working 
ofuatiiros laws Ihen? an. laws that govern 
thtf expansive powero! steam It is because 
these laws exist and arc invariable that man 
IS able to liariieas stcum and make it dnvv 
his luachinory lu all parts of the civilisoil 
world Dut tl]i*>e atme laws that govern tliv 
(.spausivc power of stmm under cerUiu 
conditions create vaithquakes Toit water 
penetrate through some fissure or opening fui 
down into the earth and then, bccomo lwm«! 
to steam by the earth s lutenial heat, and the 
expansive power of the steam thus vonfine<l 
must province those earth convulsions winch wc 
call earthquakes 

‘ Tlu.ro are other causes of larthijunVcs 
One is supposed to U, the ^nidnal cooling of the 
earth’s surface and its cun«cquent shrinking 
The shrinking causis it to shrivel or wnnkle 
The wrinkhs are t1 o mountain chains and 
the valleys latwevn In this wrinkling 
process -of necessity tl ere comes at tirocM 
tn.iTiviidons disturl'aiK'vs and bnaknigs up of 
the earth’s cni*t Throe disturbances and hrenk 
mgs up an earthquake- t arthquake# have 
been and are the inlispcnsable agencies bv 
means of which t1io«o vhauges in the earth's 
Burfaco have been cfTocle*! winch at last have 
mada the earth hatnlablo In man There 
•reins reason to Ulicve that if tlietv had Iwili 
no tarthquakts in the }»uit, tuati wuul I out 1 avc 
exi>te<l uu the glols. today Shall iMaii, then 
dcvlarv tl at eisithqunki* are a sigitof Ih^ male* 
vthu"s. of natorr, or the nnWiti It>r»a of Oo«l 


The full force of the author’s argumeiits 
cannot be felt unless the whole chapter 
entitled “God and Gre'it Calamities” be read 
Bat we may place before the reader some of 
the general considerations contained therein 
“Suppose we liv ed m a w orld w here there w ere 
no bvws of uatun?, or, what would be the same 
thing, where tberi. was no invanablone^s m 
law lor example, suppose the law of gravita- 
tion wort uot always m force, or that chemical 
laws, or tbo law of correlation and conserva 
tioii of energy sometimes changeil or became 
tor a time inoperative Suppose the laws 
vvLicb now govern the cooling and eontrae 
tion of the caiths crust, were sometimes 
opemlivc and sometimes not hat would he 
the lesult ■' It would be impossible to portray 
the drcodfulncss of the result I very thing would 
bo throw n into disorder There would be chaos 
e\ erywlitre 

“\Ve can build houses because inture’s 
laws are uinfoim If gravity sometimes attract* 
evl upward and sometimes downwanl we 
could have no houses— -aiiil indeed no obiects 
on the surface of the earth We can have 
hres to warm ourhouses because nature s laws 
are nuifonn Vie can travel by rail or ride 
opon the sea only because nature’s laws do 
not vary Thus we see that liwis kind R 
IS anarchy, it is want of law, that 15 oukiud 
llio farmer knows when to plant and sow his 
helds, because nature’s laws art cuoslant 
Sailors can sail the seas be>can8d nature’s laws 
are umform Xolhiug is so k ml anywhei-o as 
wise, just, rigid law Show mo governments 
that really govern by law, and without favour- 
itism and 1 will show you the governments 
that are best Only foolish persons who look 
only on the surface of things, suppose law to 
bv unkind 

“As WDconio to undcntniid all this, I ant 
sure wc shall reach a dvcpvr insight into this 
Question of whttlar Nature at lieart, in the 
vHtp meaning of il, in the great outcome of 
It, in the mighty order that runs through »t. 
IS malcvulcnt or la-novokiit ’ 

One more point needs to be ineiitiuued 

“I iRiwgiiiu 1 hiar some one reply to nil thtsc 
eomidcrutions which have Ixxn sut forth, ‘Yes. 
1 grant thvir truth in their application to the 
race, as a race , hut do they apply also to iiwlivi 
duals as individuals ’’ 

‘The inqnirv is pertinent Certainly there 
are waiiv casva when the iiidividnal falls The 
iwvt is Kuvfiled, lut the man gvo-a down 1 
grant that licre is a dill culty, jarhajw thv uiu»t 
M.rw.n« that •vnfivntx n-in this wtioli di-uro'-ion 
Aid yvt. wen ujm, thiv f think thvtv is bgH 
lint tu Titid It cur vision must take id a ran-e 
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l&t^er than ttie small limits of earili, and this 
brief earlhl^ life ” 

it IS said that when Goetho was on!} 
twelve jears old he said 'Perhaps God sees 
that no mortal accident can harm an iintnor« 
tal soul ” Keferriog to it the author ei- 
claims , , . 1 ^ ^ 

2 H bat a thongl t it ^va9, and fs ' lluw it 
lifts ever) individoal of the race above earth 
quakes and floods and fires above every physical 
^amity, above fear of death ' 

“Meu talk about devtii as a terriblt. tbin^ 
How do we kuQw that it is a terrible tbiug 
tMjy should v\e imagine that death is a {^reater 
event in the sum total of an immortal career 
than Is the going to sleep at nigbt of a tired 
child in tbe sum total of the child s earthly life 
And as to the pain connected with dying ( nsnalljr 
there is little pain especially in connection with 
sudden deaths as a rule natun. wonderfully 
ahaesthetizeS those '\hom she calls to go ) — but 
as to tbe pain connected with dying u hatever it 
may be, especially sudden dying, why si onld we 
suppose it any more important as compare I 
with our whole usieteuce in this world amt the 
nest, than is the mental pain of the little child 
who must go to bed at night, against its wilt 
when the time for bed arrives Ooce get a 
persMtire which takes in two worlds, and the 
abadowe which make this world staadiuz alone 
look So dark pass away as a morntug cloud 

Diplomatic Theories of Ancient 
India and the Arthashastra 

Tfie I lem Vharali (^uarUrhj for October 
contains an article by Professor Dr M t' m 
ternitz on Kautilya and the art of politics in 
ancient India in which he draws attention 
to ‘ two important dissertations that have 
lately appeared, ’ which ‘ bear on the moat 
essential problems connected with the Artba 
shSstra One is by Dr Otto btein, in 
German, on ‘ ^legasthenes and Kantilya”, 
and the other, in French is by Dr Kalidas 
Ivag on tbe 2)/^ m<»c JTtvrtrr of Aneuul 
India and tl e Arthai'J atlta It was 1>> sab 
mittiDg this thesis that Dr ^ag obtained the 
doctorate of the Pans University Of it Dr 

internilz writes — 

problem of the date and anlbeDlicitj 
of tbe kaut ];a arthasb&stra is also diseased 
in tl e coDcIadiug chapter of the highly interest- 
log dissertation of Ur Kalidas bag Ho has 
giien a Iditiontd reasons for aatrihing the work 
to a later dalo Ihau thut of tUc ilaurya Chandra 
M>pta He jovtly points ont that the diplomatic 
tl cones taught in the \rtlrash5«tra do not refer 


to a great empire liko that of Chaudragupfa, 
bat rather to a number of small states, m which 
each king has tbe ambition of gaining sapreroacy 
over the others which leads to a constant state 
of war between them lie bLo accepts, as I do, 
the argnments of Professor Jolly regarding tbe 
legal portions of tbe Kautilya ArtLnsbistra 
representing a later stage 111 the development of 
law And be points out tl e improbalUity of 
such geographical names as KSmbboys Suvarua 
bhumi China \epala and otbera, occurring lu a 
work of the fourth century B C 

After referring to Bouie points in whitli 
Dr Winternitz ditfers from Dr bag, the 
former observes — 

I have referred to thesu pniuts, lu which 
1 diRerfrom Dr Kalidas Xag, not in order to 
detract any thing from the value of his work but 
rather to show bow suggestive it is Dr Kags 
dis'^ertatioo « wn important contribution to the 
I islory of the Arthashastra and I hope I e will 
continue bis work lo (bis hue, id vrhich so mneb 
remains still to bo done 


Indian Prisons 

bir Ale^iander Cardew, lecturing before 
the East India Association, commented on 
tbe Indian prisons to tbe effect that those 
were the worst in tbe civilised world 'ihe 
Modern l\orld looks upon prisons as in* 
slitutioDs where criminals were given a 
chance to change for tbe better Ihe Alodern 
idea of punishment is not vengeance Lut 
social improvement lu Sir Alexander’s 
opinion the Indiao prisons conduced to 
deteiioration rather than improvemeut It 
IS a striking compliment from a Britisher 
to the British Administration of India 

A C 

British Fasciati 

Although Britain takes the lead in Aiiti- 
BoUhevtk propaganda, it appears that 
followers of the Hed gospel are by no mean! 
cunspicuuns by their absence in tbe British 
Isles He find m the papers that in certain 
parts of London patriotic meetings are 
impossible to hold on account of Communist 
opposition This has given rise to a move 
meot in Britain which is similar to tbe 
Italian iuscisti moremeut Ihe object of 
this movement is to oppose all Communistic 
activity working for the destruction of the 
rhrone and the Empire Members are 
pouring in and test meetings to measure the 
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strength of the Commumsta i»e being 
orgini«ed 

bo Britain la following in tlit footsteps of 
Italy Isn’t it a hit of a climb down to 
emulate a ‘bachuard’ nation'* But that is 
one side of the (inestion I he other side 
shows the future Italy plunged into ruth- 
less ci\il '\ai‘ during the period when 
Tascism was not >et the accepted power 
Ihe ‘Black Shirts’ init violence with violence, 
assissiintion with assassination and lawless- 
ness with lawlessness Is Britain going to 
follow Italj'^s example * Tho I-nscisti fought 
for their national honour, their national wealth 
and their national indis idnalism "NMial do 
the British lascisti nun at ’ The Ihrono and 
the Ftn^ite 

We do not know of anj danger 
with which the British Ihrone is faced 
just now The Empire, no doubt, is show 
ing signs of crumbling up So that, it we 
throw out the Ihrone factor as a mere 
decoration, we get oiil) tlie Fmpiie as the 
object of this new movement Are we to 
conclude that the British are organising an 
Btavy which will attempt to keep their Empire 
by toe application of the Italian method f Of 
courso the method is not Italian bj monopoly 
The British know the job to a perfection 
They have chosen the name laecisti perhaps 
as a camouflage to what would normally be 
called JllLlTABISM A no doubt evil 
sounding name, keeping in mind the propa 
ganda during the war If the British people 
are to do any dirty work, they must do it 
under a name which is not found in the 
British code of evils A foreign name which 
amaoks of a Rtnais'xiiKe is just the goods 
“A simple aesthetic and moral necessitj, 
I adies and Gentlemen !” 

A C 


A Science Heroine 

The following account shows a type of 
idealism and courage which should bi* 
honoured m every land 

Du Alargaret Lucy Boileau bistet ol Sir 
llaunce Boileau of KeUenngliata Norfolk who 
1 as died o! cancur is one of tlio raartym of 
Science 

She knew tl at 1 er condition was lopelob^» 
hat alii ost every day si e desenhed her eymp 
tows to -woman doctor friends in the hope that 
tie knoivledgc thus ^aiued mi^lit aid ee.ienev i** 
its vfBF Haiiust tl 0 drenl disease Hci iiote^ 


• II the last staf,os of tlio tlibca'C may be pub- 
lished as ft rneiiiorial to hot great courage 

Br Iioilcf\u had devoted her lift to social and 
pliilantliopic work Much of her lime was spent 
in cancer icbcarcli 


Superior Weapons overthrow 
Superior Culture 

llie abovo mny not be an unconditional 
truth blit history 1ms given many instances 
where better armed people conquered people 
superior to them in culture. In a short 
article III the ufar ^icchanics of America 
we find ftu account of how ancient empires 
built up with bronze weapons were over- 
thrown by the iron Ogt It says 

1000 years before king “Tut’ was bom, 
iron was fast coming into use in other, nnd 
m some cases, Itss civilized parts of the world 
The rise and expansion of the Assyrian empiW 
came on the crest of the first wave to mark 
tlio bcgmnnig of Die iron ago 

Throogh contact witli the Hittites, iron 
was inirtMuced ftmong the Assyrians, and their 
armies were the iind to be eqnipped with 
11 e luctul that proved itself far superior to the 
hronre and copper weapons employed by 
(.ticmies and resulted in their uttei defeat 

U hile the Hitlito civilisation wjs lowei 
than that of the h gyptians, the nation made up 
for Us lock of vuHuro by serving as the wotWe 
ironmonger 

With the appeaiance of the now weapons m 
the hands of barbarous enemies, the uldei 
vivilizations melted away like snow boforu the 
8nu 

Wo do not intend to suggest that whereas 
we have been conquered (by superior weapons 
and superior unsorupnlousness, known as 
diplomacy ) by the British, we must neces- 
sarily be superior to them in culture That 
i8 not sound logic But, what we want to 
•point out IS that those who conquer by force 
prove merely their superiority in force , 
nothing else History has given numerous 
cases of barbarous nations conquering their 
cultural superiors , but that proves neither 
that all conquerers are the cultural inferiors 
of the conquered not that the conquered are 
always the cultural inferiors of the conquer- 
ors 

Another thing to remember is that culture 
and physical strength are not mutually ex- 
clusive One can be cultured and physically 
weak or physically strong And culturally 
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stronj Bat it u e juilly positble for ont 
to b9 s^ronj bath pHyiicall/ ani cuttaraUy 
That 11 the ideal which we should place 
before ns There ii no glorj in being weak 
in any respect 

A C 


Conquest of Mount E7era8t 

British and American explorers are com 
bluing to conquer Jtonnt Fverest Thej 
are going to employ an otjgen apparatus 
which IS n6w being tested on the Alps 
^^^lataretha Indians doing in this matter * 
Are we going to depend for ever upon ont 
tiders to do every diQicuIt thing for os ‘ 
hy don’t some rich men send a 
party of young men to Switzerland to 
specialise m mountaineering and help to 
carry on future explorations ly Indians 
themselves ^\e have no objection to 
to foreigners coming to our country for 
objects which are not injurious to os but 
I* painful to find Indians falling 
beaind everywhere In the countries of the 
west, rich men do not always rest content 
with orthodox vices and superflooiis fat 
Ro >0 for certain classes of social work 
which, though not pajing in the strict 
sense of the term, are useful and sene 
a social purpose Thej go in for scienti 
no rattle breeding, breeding race horses 
(although gambling on the racecourse 
may be bod, improving the breed of horse 
is surely Dseftil ) poultry farming etc Tbej 
go on costlj explorations and adientaroiis 
expeditions They koep up the standard 
^^'stion, motoring, riding, sports aod 
athletics They encourage arts and crafts 
literature and in short help the coltoral 
advan^meut of the nation but what aboot 
3 m India 7 hat national nsefnlness 
do thftj serve as a class * 

A C 



I^its Dr Mrs Kalimbtni Caiiguly 
I ftisersitj lor the fact that Afrs Oanguli 
graduated in tl ose earli dajs of aoman’s 
education her father Baba Brajakishore 
Bose IS entitled to our gratitude and 
reject Hu daughter too, possessed 
suthcient lo\e of knowledge, strength of 
wind and force of character to” be a 
path breaker She was a path breaker 
in another direction, too She wis the 
hrst among our hdies to becon e a .lualified 
physician \rter graduation Mms A'adam 
biRi Bose married Babu Dwarakanath 
uangulj to whom the woman’s cause was 
man a * 


Dr Mrs Kadatnbinl OaDgnll 
The sudden death, last month, of Dr 
trs Kadambini Ganguli removes from onr 
midst one of the two Bengali ladles who 
according to the Indian Mi-tgengpr, ‘ nere 
first lady graduates m the British 
pire, as ‘ in 18S3 Miss Kadambini Bose 
Bose passed 

me 15 A examination of the Calcotte 


fnler worthy hnshand gl e foiiml a trao 
fnemi plnlosophor and guide Her sobsequfent 
career si owe what powerful 1 elp and encour^e 
went eU derived from tie reforming zeal 
this goo.1 fglter for tie cause of juWe ai I 
fetnole etnanripation 

M^iral College lot not witl ont a good tussle 
will edncational authorities Tl ey gave m wl en 
thej MH tl at matters would be dragged to a 
oonrtoflaw on the wonbug and interpretation 
oftheeswtingre^ulatons After a full course 
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of medical education she appeared at the final 
examination but failed to secure the d^ree 
Nothing daunted she made up 1 er mind to «»o 
to tngland to complete her education, and her 
desire iias fulfilled in 1892, vheii she nas 
attiched to the Eden iemale Ho'ipital here She 
was attached to the Lady Dufferin Hospital for 
years The management of the Hospital spoke 
eloquently of her efTciency lira Gangnhs 
sympathies were wide, her activities varied 
Slewas among the lew lady delegates to the 
fifth session of the Indian National Congress 
held jn tl e Tnvoli Ganleiis Calcutta, m 1890, 
in which she inoieda resolution She was the 
fir«t hdy to speak at the Congress and the 
Social Conference After the death of her 
1 nshmd in 189'3, s]|q withdrew herself from 
public demonstrations But wlieii her sympa 
thies were roused she would come forward to 
lelp the cause eheloxed IVe remember when, 
after the imprisonment of Afr Gandhi in the 
rmnsvaal, Mr H S L Polak came to CalcuUa 
and the Transvaal Indian Association was 
stiirled, Jlrs Ganguli became the President 
of the Association and worked unsparingly 
in the interest of the Tiansvaal Indians She 
took a prominent part in tho Ladies' Conference 
which was held in 1907 In the Medical 
Conference held in 19lo she entered a vigorons 
protest against tie wav in wl ich the door# of 
tl e Calcutta Medical College were closed against 
lady slndenta with the result that tl ey were soon 
after flung open Last year she with Afrs K N 
Bay visited tie mining districts ofBeharand 
Orissa in the interests of women laboorers 
Mrs Gnngnli kept touch with world politics 
and w as a supporter of women suffrage 
mov ement Si e was one of tl e signatories of 
the now famous letter of Alderman Ahss 
Garrett 


Protection for Great Britain. 

Mr Baldwin has, nawns expected, declared 
n policy favouring Protection Tlie mom 
reason, and a great reason it is, m faaonrof 
such a policy in Britain is thnt It A\ ill Pay 
"When Britain took up the ennse of free trade 
nnd boomed it the world over ns a great 
piece of human idealism, she did not do so 
with the eyes dosed upon her narrow inter- 
efts At tint lime Britain knew that It 
Would I’nv to have open ports all over the 
world torell lirgoods evirywhcre and to 
get an nnrestnctrd snpply of food nnd raw 


mitemls She wanted to be the world’s 
factory and we do not blame her for that 
But the preaching tone in which Britain 
served out free trade sermons was doubtless 
that of a hypocrite Britain had not very 
long before that gone to the extreme limits 
of protectionism because It Paid Now again 
after years we hear the same old story repeat- 
ed Free Trade or Protection ? , i 

AVhy IS Britain going against her ‘tradi- 
tional’ idealism ^ Because it does not pay to 
stick to it And because when once it is 
found out W hat Pays, nothing will prevent 
Britain from idealising it Ideals hare no 
value apart from their usefulness It is 
foolish to let others capture the markets in 
Britain while Britishers sit idle, so let those 
otl ers stay outside This is a sound policy 
and also a sound philosophy of national life 
and but for the contradictory cants which are 
broadcasted because It Paystodo.sotheworld 
would have very little to say against Britain 
in this respect There will be a campaign, 
we heat, against the new protectionism 
Great mnds will quibble and freely indulge 
in sophistry, but like all stage campiiigns 
nnd battles, maybe, this campaign on the 
British political stage will also be for the 
beneht ot the spectators 

Britain has every right to do what 
she liked for hei own good provided she did 
no injury to others to gain her own end 
AVe want to point oot that though Britain’s 
scheme of building up a self contained 
scheme of Fmpire economics is expounded, 
applauded, and even proclaimed ns accepted 
by ‘India’, India has nothing to do with it 
India IS rot particularly in love with Great 
Britain nnd her Dominions, and inspite of 
after dinner speeches by particular indivi- 
diinla from India this feeling will not change 
until nnd unless Britain actually plays fair 
and deals square with India, instead of 
litting loose a large number of professional 
talkers to eulogise what does not PTi<t 
If Britain does not make an honest 
eliorl to establish a relation of true friendship 
wiUi India her scheming will not enable her 
to draw India into great economic schemes 
it will be, suicidal for Britain to calculate 
upon India s help without be'ug sure of 
India's friendship AC 
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Chaptee 77 

A fter her recent esperienceB at her 
anot 8, Sueharita felt a relief daring 
tbeae few daja with Anandamoji snch 
as BOB bad not experienced for a long time 
Anandamoji drew her eo natarally lober«eif 
♦V » difficnlt for Sacbarita to belie%e 
that ibe bad ever been anknown to her, or 
distant from her She seemed somehow to 
hare tborooghlj nnderitood Sacbarita’s 
mind and so was able, witlioat the help of 
spoken word, to cire her the deepest<on8o]a< 
tion iseier before bad Sncliarita ottered 
the i^ord ‘Mother’ so whole-heartedly, and 
she used to contriTe different pretests for 
mailing her" ‘ilother’ even when there was do 
occasion for it ! 

r after all, the arrangemeDts for 

LoliU 8 wedding were completed, and 
bnchanta was lying tired out, on her bed, one 
supreme anxiety recurred again and again to 
her thoughts— how could she bring herself 
Anandamoji f ‘Mother I Mother ! 
Mother 1 she cried to herself, till her heart 
s® foil that the teats began to flow, 
and the next moment she saw Anandamoyi 
herself standing beside her led 

“\Vere you calling me 7” asked Anando- 
gently stroking her head 
Then Sueharita realised that si e had been 
caUicg aloud ‘Mother 1 Mother I’ She could 
not make any reply, bnt borjing her face in 
Anandamoyi a lap, began to sob, while 
Anandamoyi, without saying aiiTthiog more 
went on stroking her head That night 
Anandamoyi slept with her 

Anandamoyi did not like tc^leare as «oon 


ns Binoy's wedding was over “These two 
are nonces, ’ she said , “how can 1 leare 
them to their own devices before I get tbeip 
domestic arrangements to ran smoothly f" 
“Then, mother, I too will stay on with 
you for these few days,” observed Sueharita 
“Yes, mother,” joined m Lolita eagerly, 

‘ Do let 08 have Suchi Didi with ua for seme 
days more ” 

Satisb, on bearing of this proposal, came 
in, dancing with joy, and, throwing his arms 
round Suchanta's neck, exclaimed “lee 
Didi, I too will stay * ’ 

»‘But you have your lessons, Mr Chatter 
box,” objected Sueharita 

“But Binoy Babn can teach me protes- 
ted Satish 

“Binoy has other things to do now, he can’t 
look after your lessons,” observed Sueharita 
‘Can’t he ? ’ ahoufed Binoj from the next 
room “Why should you think I have 
forgotten lu a night what has cost me so 
many sleepless nights to learn^” 

“ttiU your annt give her consent 7” 
asked Anandamoyi 
“I am just goii 
Such*xrita 

“No, don’t yon do that I’ll write,” offered 
Anandamoyi, for she knew that Banmobini 
would feel hurt, if Sueharita wanted to stay 
on of herself It would not matter if her 
anger was directed against Arandamoyi 

Id bet letter Anandamoyi explained that, 

ID order to get the domestic arrangements 
straight in Lolita’s new home, she would 
nav , am there fora few more ' 

. Vbini would consent to '' 
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rilastajing on with htr, it\\ould bu a grtat 
help 

Mlien Hanmoliini recnned tins letter 
she felt not only angry but 'uapicious She 
thought that, now she had put a stop to 
Gora’s Msits, the nothcr was spreading a 
net to snare Sncharita It eras cUarlj a case 
of ■conspiracj between mother and son She 
iemembered how sin Ind taken a dislike to 
Anandamoji’s wi%-s from the first 

If onlj she could get Sucharila saftlj 
married into the famous Ro\ family, the 
whole problem would be sohed How much 
longer could Kailnsh be kept waiting like 
this f The poor fello\7 was blackening the 
verj walls of hia room, the waj he had taken 
to smoking day and night 

The morning after she received the letter, 
Harimokimi tQokaBer^ant and a palanquin 
end set out for Binoy’s new house, 
arriving there to find Suohanta, Lolita, and 
Anandamoji looking after the cooking m 
a room on the ground flo’or From the upper 
Btorej.the sound of Satish’s shrill ^olce 
repeating his lessons, penetrated the 
whole neighbourhood, for had he not to show 
that his stay here would not interfere with 
his studies 7 

Anandamoji welcomed her visitor with 
great warmth, but ilarimohmi s state 
of mind had no room for any formal coartesj 
“I have come to fetch Radharani,” she 
said 

‘ By all means,” replied Anandamoyi, 
“but won’t you sit down for a little, first 7’ 

“Ive not finished mj morning worship 
yet,’ snapped Eanmohini, “and I can t be 
waiting here —Do you hear 7” she went on, 
turning to Sucharita who had all this tune 
silently been engaged m slicing a pumpkin, 

‘ it’s getting late ” 

“Coming Auntie,” replied Suchanta as 
she left her work and rose to her feet 
and then as they moved towards the front 
door she whispered “Will jou come this 
way for a minute,” and drawing her aunt 
into a side room she said in a firm voice 
“Since you have come to fetch me, I did 
not dike the idea of refusing, before all 
of them So I am going home with yon, but 
I’ll come back here again at noon ’ 

“Just listen to her ! ’ exclaimed Harimo 
him in helpless vexation “Then why notsay 
at once that you want to stay on here for 
good 1 ’ 

, “I can’t stay on here for good,’ an- 


swered feucliarila, “so I want to bo near her 
ns Ion}' ns I can ” 

This remark scandalized Ilarimohmi still 
farther, but she did not think it safe to 
tpnturo on a rejoinder 

Suchafita then returned to Anandamoyi 
nnd said w ith a smile “Let me just rnn down 
for a while to my liouso 1 11 be hack soon " 
“Verj well, mj dear,” replied Ananda- 
moji without asking nnj question 

“I’ll be back at noon,” whispered 
Siichnritn to Lolita 

“And Satish ?'* asked Siicharita, ns thej' 
stood in front of the palanquin 

“Lot Satish be where he is,” said 
Ilarimohmi, feeling that Satish might be a 
disturbing influence, and was better at a 
distance 


When they were both safelj inside the 
patanqmn, llanftiohmi broached the suhiect 
of her recent anxieties She said “Well, 
there's Lolita married off all right I Poresh 
Baba is rid of ono of his worries nnj" 
wnj ” And with these words ns on introduc- 
tion she proceeded to enlarge on the immense 
burden tliat an unmarried daughter was in 
a home, and what a cause of constant anxiety 
to her guardians “I\ hat more need I 
say to you, it is tin one anxietj winch is 
avearmg me out,— it even comes up m my 
mind Wien 1 am at in\ prajers I don't mind 
confessing to jon that I can’t give my 
mmd to the servi-'e of my god ns I used 
to ‘Oh God !’ I say to Him, ‘after taking 
away everj tie 1 had, why fashion this 
new noose to entangle me 7’ ” 

This was thus a cause not only of 
wordly anxiety to Hatimoluni, but an im- 
pediment m the path of her salvation — and 
jet Suchanta could maintain an unruffled 
silence 1 Bantnohini was unable to understand 
exactly how Suchanti. had taken her words 
but ebe interpreted her attitude m her own 
favour, according to the proverb ^silence is 
consent’ — it even seemed, to her that 
Suchanta 8 expression was a little less 
unyielding than usual 

Harimohini now went on to repeat how 
easily she had at length succeeded in making 
the inaccessible approach into the orthodox 
community, in fact she had created a situa 
tion which would give fauchantn entry 
into the most exclusive Brahmin Society, as 
one of themselves, without anyone daring 
to whisper an objection 

Wheji her discourse had reached this 
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point the palanqam arrived at the house 
They had descended, and were about to go 
upstairs, when Sncharita noticed that in 
the little room by the front door, their 
servant was in attendance on some unknown 
gentleman This person, however, did not 
observe the usual rule of courteons self* 
effacement at the sight of Sucbarita, — he 
rather stared with undisguised curiosit) 

On going upstairs Harimohini explained 
that her brother iD*law had come on a visit, 
and in view of what had gone before 
Sncharita guessed at once how the land 
lay Harimohini went on to point out that, 
having a guest in the house, it would hardly 
be polite for her to leave again at midday, 
but Socharila shook her head violently 
saying “No, Auntie, I must go ” 

“Very well then,” said Earimobioi, “go 
to-morrow if yon will, hut at least be here 
for to-day ” 

“I’ll have to go to father’s for mj 
breakfast, as soon as I've finished mj balb 
and from there 1 must go back to lolita’e,” 
insisted Sncharita 

“But my brother in law has come specially 
to see you,” blatfed out Harimohini in her 
desperation 

“What does he want to see »ie for 
enquired Sncharita, blushicg 

“Jnst listen to her I ' exclaimed Uari 
mohini “Now a-days, these thing" can’t be 
managed without people seeing each other ' 
In my young days it was different ^^b}, 
your nncle never saw me until the moment 
of the au'picions vision at the wedding 
ceremony * 

And then she proceeded to cover up 
this somewhat too broad hint by digres 
sing into other details of her own 
marriage,— how, on the proposal for her 
hand, two old and trusted retainers from 
the famous Roj family had come to her 
father’s house, together with a livened 
escort in big turbans and armed with 
staffs , how excited her guardians 
had been over the event , and what prepara 
tions had been made by them for the proper 
reception and feasting of these represent- 
atives sent by the Roy familj 

She ended her narration with A long 
51^, saying “In these days everything is 
ninerent,” and then reverted to the point 
It won’t be any bother to you, beTl only 
just have a look at jon and won’t detain 
you for more than five minutes ’ 


“I»o !" said Suchanta so emphatically, 
that narimohini had to fall back from 
her advanced position “Well then, it 
doesn't matter,” she conceded, “if yon’d 
rather not show yourself Still, Kailasli is 
a modern young man, well-educated, and 
like you he doesn’t care for the old customs, 
thatA why he «aid he’d like to see the 
bride with his own eyes And, as you appear 
in pnblic before every body , I told him 
there would be no objection and I would 
arrange for a sight of you, one day But i£ 
you feel shy about it, what does it 
matter 

She then went on to detail for Sucharita’s 
benefit all abont Kailash’s wonderful 

education , how with one stroke of his pen 
he had got the village Postmaster into trouble, 
and how, whenever anybody in any .of the 
neighbonriog villages become involved in 
litigation, or had a petition to draw np, they 
could not get on a single step without his 
advice As for his moral character, it was 
superfiuons to say anything He hod 

steadily refused to marry again after his 
first wife’s death, and it was only to honour 
the repeated requests of his elders that he 
had agreed to do so at last Would- he at 
first bear of the present proposal f No, but 
for Ilarimobini's persuasive powers things 
would never have advanced so far Just 
think of his aristocratic descent,, the high 
prestige enjoyed by his family I 

Suchanta, for her part made it clear by 
her attitude that she would be no party 
to any lowering of such prestige — Never 1 
She would rather sacrifice all the proposed 
glory and advantage which the cxinnection 
offered to her she Would even manage to 
bear up against not being taken mto the 
great orthodox community Nay more, there 
was no mistaking that she actually refused to 
look upon the proposal as an honour, and had 
the temerity to resent it as an indignity 
Uarimohini was thunder struck at the lengths 
to which modern perversity could go 

Then, in her resentment she began to 
make all sorts of insinuations about Gora 
hat position, after all, had he in orthodox 
society, m spite of all his boasts about being 
such a good Hindu I AV ho took him at his 
own valuation, she would like to know 
hat had he at his back to save him from 
condign social punishment, if he gave way 
lo his greed for her fortune and married a 
Biahmo girl * All their money would be 
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gone in no time, ]ast keeping people's mouths 
shut ! And so on 

“Why nre you talking like tint. Auntie 
expostulated buchanta ‘Ton know quite 
well tint there is no foundation for what aou 
are saying 1” 

Then Ilarimohini gave her niece to un- 
derstand that at her ago it was hopeless to 
1 1 clever words 

It she had kept her silence, that was not 
because she had not understood 1 She con 
oMeJ with 6-(preS!,ng her firm coiiTiction 
that Gora was plotting with hie mother to 

capture Suoharita, that the secret object of 
this marriage was not a noble one, aid that 
it she ( Hariraoliini ) were not able to save 
_ Sacharita with the help of the lioj tamilv, 
then nothing could prevent this cinspira^; 
irom -being successful ^ 

This ^ras too much for even the forbear 
and she exclaimed 

ihose of whom you are speaking are people 
ShTirtJ fespect, and since it seems impos 
sible for you to comprehend the nature of 
my relationship with them, there is only one 
course left for me and that is to go a^y 
i to a reasonable 

frame of mind, and the house is free from 
everybody except jun ourselves »’ 

If you have no inclination towards Gour- 
mohan, cried Harimohini, “and if, as j ou sav. 
you can t even think of marriage with him, 
then what 8 wrong with this suitor I’ve eot 

X^for ev"rt 
proplt 

Hanmohini opened her eyes wide as she 

vn,f ni s:0‘°g to remain as 

you are till you grow quite old ■ 

“Yes, till death 1’ said Sueharita 
Chapter 78 

To be thus turned uwaj by fate from 
Sueharita s door brought about a revulsion 
of feeling in Gota 3 mind He felt that the 
reason why Sueharita had obtained snob on 
mlluenoe over him was because ho bad al 

tafto ueT'''. ‘°l ‘»‘™a?oa?a 
thus to get entangled Over confident of hie 

Woud -1. n'’i '“““If lo CO 

thf tiS'r" f u"'‘’ “‘""'’J- ‘o ’-■Ohio 

the traditions of his countrj By so domir 

one not mere yweaheued Jd haLed „“f' 

Belr, but also lost the -dowpi- nf i«,vi 
alter the welfare of other? Too close “5 


intorconrso gave rise to turbulent feelings 
which beclouded reason and slackened dis- 
cipline, making for weakness 

These conclusions forced themselves on 
Gora, not merely at this result of liis inti 
macy with Brahmo girls, but also when he 
considered the distracting effect which his 
recent promiscuous mingling with all sorts 
and conditions of villagers bad had on his 
mind, making it lose its bearings in a whirl 
of emotion ror, at every step, deep pity had 
been roused which had kept him criticising 
this custom and that, even leading him to 
destro to do away with some of them But 
had not this ontbnrst of compassion merely 
distorted his judgment, depriving him of the 
power of seeing truth dispassionately as a 
whole, making that which is of little moment 
to assume a portentous aspect, when seen 
through its murkj gloom ? 

“Therefore,” said Gora to himself, “it 
Ims always been the rule m our country for 
those, who have to bear the burden of the 
welfare of all, to remain detached The idea 
that a king can better govern bis subjects 
by hobnobbing with them has no foundation 
The kind of knowledge of his subjects and 
their wants which is required of a king is 
rather apt to be perverted by a too near view 
It IS for this reason that subjects, of their own 
free wiU, surround their sovereign with a halo 
of aloiMness, for they realise that, if their 
king becomes their companion, the very 
reason for his existence disappears The 
Brabmin, too, should preserve this aloofness, 
this detachment He must abjure the com 
paoionshm of the multitude, for it is the 
ave are of the mnltitude which has been 
entrusted to his care “And such a Brahmin 
am 1 , conclnded Gora 

Gora had never reckoned even amongst 
the animate objects of his country the 
Brahmins who, lured by love of gam, bad 
taken up woupatiOns of profit and were 
none! ® spiritual death with the 

S. V® “ecks 

Rrahmi ^ looked Upon these decaying 

bss?, "t^Wished on the living 

Sslf ^'‘^"''"^“a.tion Itw„ becausl 
throuirh Ii>dia was now passing 

S J o! moninmg 

stnvinn b single handed 

Iite mm^lT^t^.r" ■''> Brahmins the 
that^OToif regeneration, and for 

that great purpose, he decided, ho must 
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teep hitnself absolutely pure “i mast not 
stand on tbe common level of others," he 
said “For me, not ftiendsbtp, not love of 
woman, nor comra^^ahip with the crowd, — I 
mast be above these ordinary sweets of life 
Just as the earth looks up to the shy for tarn, 
so do the rest of the people look np to the 
Brahmin - if I come down too close to them, 
who will give them life 

Previous to this time Gora had never 
turned his thoughts to divine worship, bnt 
now, in the day of his distraction, when he 
could not keep himself fixed in his self 
ordained path, when hia very work seemed 
empty to him, his life itself to be bewailing 
the loss of some complementary half of 
which It felt shorn, he had fallen back upon 
ceremonial worship as a support 

He tried to concentrate his whole mind on 
the image ID their prayer room in the con 
tflmplation of which he would sit for 
hours, but he- could not rouse lu himself 
&&y real faith He had to call in the aid of 
his reason to explain his God, whom his 
mind was nnable to grasp except as a symbol 
But one cannot oSer one’s hearts devotion 
to a symbol, nor worship a philosophical 
interprstation ' Oora had to conmss that his 
mind attained much more of real joy and of 
exaltation akin to teverence when, m think 
>ng oat some problem for himself, or in dis 
cussmg It with others, he had allowed bis 
whole being to sail awny freely on the tiije 
of his enthnsiasm 

Still Gora would not give nn Every day he 
^went througn the prescribed forms of wor 
ship, taking it as a discipline which, he per- 
suaded himself, could serve as a concrete means 
of divine communion for all, in place of the 
elusive faith, which was lacking in so many 

\\ henever Gora bad been to any village 
^mpfc, he had sat there in m^itation 
dwelling on the thought that here was 
his proper place on the one side the gods , on 
the other, the devotees, between them, as 
a connecting bridge, the Brahmin He now 
Worked himself np into the belief that devot- 
f? ^*'tb ivas a characteristic suited only to 
the ordinary rnn of men, — it was not neces 
sary for the Brahmin who represented the 
bridge of vfisdom between tbe separate 
spheres of worshipper and worshipped, 
serving to bring them together, as well as to 
mark their Bepaxatetiess , for their mutual 
relations tend to become degraded if pure 
wisdom does not stand between them 


Therefore the Brnfamin could not 
afford the luxury of losing himself in a 
reverential 'ecstasy It was his part to sit in 
his solitnde on the bleak pinnacle of wisdom, 
in oidet to keep faith pure and untarnished 
fot enjoyment by the others lu his worldly 
life, not theslothful ease of 'comfort but the 
strenuonsness of discipline , in his religious 
life, not the peace of devotional self- 
surrender, but the vigilant cnltivation of 
wisdom this was the distinguishing glory 
of the Brahmin 

Because his heart had scored a victory 
over him, Gora had pronounced sentence of 
banishment on the daring rebel But who 
was to execnte the sentence ? Where could 
Gora bespeak the neeeffsary forces ? 

Cbamee 79 

Tbe preparations for Gora’a purification 
ceremony were going on space in the river 
side villa Abinash felt considerable regret, 
that the place should be so fur from the 
centre of tbe towo, thus preventing the 
ceremony from attracting all the attention 
It deserved Xo purification, in Abinash’a 
view, was needed for Oora himself,— the 
‘ noral effect” on tbe country was the main 
thing, hence, the greater the crowd the 
greater the success 

But Gora would nob have it otherwise, 
for tbe great sacrificial fire and the chanting 
of\edic mantras, which fie wanted, would 
be out of place in the heart of Calcutta, but 
repaired, rather, a secluded retreat like the 
ancient forest hermitages Gora was not 
out for any moral effect on the crowd He 
would invoke the India of his ideal, as the 
great World Teacher, on the quiet banks of 
the Ganges, lit by the sacrificial fire, resonant 
with the chant of mantras, and then, 
purified by a bath in tbe sacred waters, take 
bis initiation from her into his new life 

Finding no other way of satisfying his 
desire for publicity, Abinash took refuge in 
the Press, and, without telling Gora anything, 
he sent news of the coming ceremony to all 
the newspapers, and followed that op with 
several articles la the editorial eolamns in 
which he made it clear that though so pure 
nod ngorons a Brabmin as Gora could not be 
touched by anv sin, he was undergoing this 
purification on behalf of tlie country, having 
taken its whole burden upon his own 
shoulders, even to the point ofaccepting 
all the hardships of gaol life in ordek to share 
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with hi3 coaotry the imprisonment of foreign 
snbjectioQ from which she was snfferrog , 
and he ended with the usual appeal to the 
twenty million sons of Bengal, the unhappy 
myriads of India, to ai\ake, arise, etc , etc 
When Gora read all these effusions he was 
fnrious, bat Abintish was irrepressible When 
Gora abused him he was unmoved, in fact he 
was rather pleased Their gin jiroamedmhigher 
realms of idea than the rest of them, and 
could not be expected to understand these 
practical considerations It Vas not for the 
idealist to lower himself by attending to 
practical details, — that was the work of a 
different set of men who had their own place 
m the general scheme So when Gora be 
came furious at Abmash’a ootrages, Abinash 
merely smiled to himself, and his rererenc© 
for Gora grew still greater than before 

As a result of Abinash a efforts this 
affair of Goras purification ceremony created 
a gieat sensation, and the number of people 
who flocked to Gora’s house to see him, con* 
tinned to increase So man} letters came 
for him from all over the countr} that he 
had to give up reading them i or Gora, 
all this pshlic discussion of his nurificatiou 
took ana) from the solemnity or the fane 
lion, making of it merely an ostentatious 
display, bringing it down to the level of 
modern \ulgariti 

Ktishnadayal neaer touched the news- 
papers now*a*da}8, but dame rumour invaded 
even the sanctity of his retreat, and those 
who wanted to curry favour with him came 
to him beaming with the great news of this 
stupendous ceremon), which would make 
Gora the worthy son of a pious fatlier 

It 18 difficult to say how long ago it was 
since Krislinadajal had last set foot inGora's 
room On receipt of these tidings, he hastily 
put oft bis ceremonial silk robes of worship 
and clad m ordinary cotton garmvnts horned 
off to see Goto But Gora was not to be 
seen in his room and the servant informed 
Knshnidajal that (lOra was in the prajerroom 
Miood Lord^t IMmt has he got to do in 
thi re T ' exclaimed Kri«hnadaval 

Ho was informed that t«ora now a-days 
regularlj wor8hipj>ed the familj deity This 
nlartned Arishiiadajal stil] more, and lie went 
straight to ih* prajer room Iheru he saw 
(lora nctuall} si^ited m W( rshiji, and called 
out to him from outside ‘ Gora ’ 

(lum stood tfp ill stifj ri9t on seeing his 
fallur 


Krishnada^al had long lost touch with 
their family god, for his ancestors bad 
always been Vaishnaia, while he had sat under 
a Shakta guru and established his own parti 
cular tutelary deity in hfs own part of the 
hhuse So he had ceased to use this prayer 
room tor himself N^evertheless he called 
out to Gora “Come away, Gora, come out of 
there I” 

“What does all this meafi P’ exclaimeu 
Ktishnadayal when Gora had come out 
“Ml hat business have jou in here !* 

“We hare paid Brahmins for performing 
the daily worship,” continued Krlshnadayal 
when Gora made no answer “And this^ 
worship serves for the whole familj "What 
makes jon come and interfere 

“What 13 the harm if I take the place of 
the paid Brahmin t” said Gora 

“M hat harm, indeed' ” exclaimed Krishna- 
dajal “There’s every kind of harm’ 
\Yhy should you thrust yonrself in where 
joo don t belong^ The sm of it will fall 
not only on you, but on the whole family I” 

"If you refer, "Sir,* said Gora, “to the fact 
of my oDworthiness, because of my lack of 
true faith, then, I’m afraid, that nnworthiness 
will attach all the more to our paid priest, 
llamhan Surely he is m no sense more 
worth} than 1 am 1“ 

Krtshnada)al fora moment found him 
self at ti loss for an answer After a little 
thought he replied “Look here, Gora, it 
fs Ramhnri’s profession to worship the gods, 
and so his Jack of real faith will not be 
accounted asm, for otlierwise it would haie 
been impossible to carry on the priestly'^ 
profession, and where would society be 
without the priest ? But you have not the 
same excuse \\ hat need ha\6 you to thrust 
yourself in here ! ’ 

Coming from such an austere character 
as Krislinadajnl, it did sound so odd 
to be told that it was a sill for even a strict 
Brahmin like Gora to enter the praver room, 
so Gora accepted this reflection on himself 
without protest 

Then Krishnadajal went on ‘And one 
other thing I have heard. Gora Is it true 
tliat }ou have invited pandits to perform 

jour purification ctremonj 

* \es, bir,” said 0 ta 
As long ns I am aliv e I will nev er allow 
It, cried out Krishnadajal extitedh 

Lv * ’ protested Oorn, beginning to 
tcUUious all over 
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“Have I not already told jou,** cried 
Krislmadayal, “that yon could not take part 
in any such ceremony ?” 

“Yee, yon did tell me,” admitted Gota, 

‘ but you gave no reason ” 

‘ 1 don’t see why 1 should give yon any 
reason,” answered Krisbnadayal “It ehonld 
be enough for you that*! am your elder and 
have the right to give j on your directions 
The scriptnres do not allow of any ench 
ceremonies being undertaken without the 
specific consent of elders and preceptors I 
suppose yon are aware that the function has 
to begin with the rites of reverence to the 
line of ancestors ’’’ 

“^Yell, hut what prevents my performing 
these I ’ asked Gora in amazement 

“It IS absolntely out Of the question for 
yon 1” exclaimed KrishnadayaL In an angry 
Toice “I cannot possibly allow yon to take 
part in such ceremonies “ 

“But father," expostulated Gora, feeling 
greatly hurt, “thi« is a ceremonj which 
touches only myself, personally It is a 
matter of my own purification Why ehoold 
you seek to dusaade me and waste so many 
words about it " 

“Look here, Gora,’ replied Krishnadayal 
“don’t try and make everything a matter 
for argument ' This is not a subject that 
can be argued about There are many things 
which are yet beyond your cotnprebension 
kon are thinking you have obtained an 
insight into the Hindu Religion Let mt 
tell you, once more yon are mistaken kou 
^ have not acrjaired the right to enter therein 
Every drop of blood in you, your whole body 
from head to foot, is a bar against it One 
cannot suddenly become a Hindu, however 
much one may want to, it requires merit 
accomnlated through a long senes of births ” 
“I don’t know anything about my pre 
vions birth,* said Gora flushing np “but 
surely my being born a scion of yonr line 
gives me that privilege ’’ 

"Arguing aMin ' cried Krishnadayal 
Aren’t you a^amed to contradict mo to 
my face T koucall yourself a Hindu, bnt 
when are yon going to get nd of that foreign 
Mmper of yours ? You must listen to wbat 
I say. and pnt a stop to all this ” 

“If I don’t undergo purification,” «aid 
wra, after remaining silent for a little, with 
head bowed, “then at Sasi s wedding 1 will 
not bo able to sit down to eat with the rest of 
guests.” 


“Wbat of that exclaimed Krishnadayal 
eagerly “There’s no harm m that at all I 
We’ll have a separate seat for yon ” 

“Iheti I shall have to consider myself cut 
off from onr community as well,” added Gora 
“Better still 1” cried Krishnadayal, bub on 
seeing the astonishment on Gora’s face, he 
added “Jnst look at me, I never take my 
meals with anyone, even if I am invited, — 
what connection have I got with my com- 
munity * Since yon desire to live a rigorous- 
ly pure life, the same kind of path would be 
the best for you So far as I can see, your 
only salvation lies that way " 

At mid day Krishnadayal sent for 
Abmash, and said to him ‘Why are you 
all conspiring to lead Gora such a dance!” 

“What do you mean, Sir,” protested 
Abinasb “It is rather your Gora who makes 
ns all dance to bis tune ” 

“Anyhow, ' continued Krishnadayal, “nil 
this nonsense about purification will not do 
1 forbid it Ton must stop it at once ” 
‘Wbat an obstinate old curmudgeon,” 
thought Abmash He recalled examples in 
history where fathers of great men had 
shown a complete lack of nnderstanding of 
the genius of their sons, and he put Krishna- 
dayai down as belonging to this class of 
parent He would have done much better, 
in Abmash s opinion if instead of gathering 
a lot of humbugging sunn jttst4 round bimlelf 
Krisbnadayal bad taken a few lessons from 
his owo son ' 

Hat Abmash was a tactful person, and 
where he saw that argument would be fruit- 
less and that there was not much chance of 
‘moral efiect', he did not lose time in useless 
discnssion So he assented “Very well, 
Sir, if yon do not approve, then it can't take 
place But all the arrangements have been 
made, the invitations have been sent oS, and 
there is no time now to cancel them , so let 
ns to do one thing, let Gora keep away, and 
the rest of us can go throngh the ceremony 
of purification, for there are sins enough 
in oar country requiring expiation 

At tbia possible solution, Krishnadaj-al at 
last felt relieved 

As tor Gora, he had never any real respect 
for Krishnadayal s philosophy, and to day he 
^nld not make up his mind to obey his pro 
hibition In that sphere of life which ex 
tended beyond the domestic circle Gora did 
tiot consider himself bound by the behests 
of father or mother 
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StiU there was SQinethmg aboafc Krishna impropriety of delajing her marriage any 
dayal’s words which made him feel < longer 

uncomfortable all day A vague suspicion bhe told him how, after baaing borne 
haunted his mind that thefe was some for so long the intolerable anxiety of 
secret meaning behind what Krisbnadayal the problem of Sucharita’s marriage, she 
had been saying It oppressed him like had at list succeeded with her entreaties 
some nightmare devoid of shape and yet and importunities m getting her brother-m- 
difficult to shake off It seemed as law Kailasb to come to Calcutta to consider 


if he were being thrust away from all sides 
at once 

His utter lonelinesa re\ ealed itself, today, 
in all its vastnesa In front of him spread 
out the immense field of bia work The 
task therein waiting to be performed was 
likewise stupendous And there wa? not a 
single comrade by hia aide 

CiurTER 80 

It had been decided that, aa the ceremony 
was to taka place next day, Gora should 
spend the mght m the villa, but just aa he 
was getting ready to start of!, Harimobini 
turned up unexpectedlj Gora was by no means 



immediately Mother too is not staying here 
now-a-days If you want to see her, you’ll 
have to—” 

“No, Biy son," answered iTarimohmi “It s 
you I want to see You’ll have to sit down 
for a minute, I won’t keep you long ” 

Ooia sat down, and Harimomnt intro* 
ducad the subject of Sucharita She pro- 
ceeded to explain that her niece had got a 
great deal of benefit from the excmlent 
teaching Gora had given her So much so 
in fact, that now a days she would not take 
water touched bj any and everybody, and 
her ways had changed in the right direction, 
all round 

“kon don’t know, mj son,* she ex- 
claimed, “what ft burden on my mind she 
used to be ! 1 cannot thank you enough for 
having guided her to the right path May 
God make you a king nmongst men I May 
ou gam a worthy spouse, to brighten your 
ome, and may yon be fortunate m your 
children and your enterprises 1’ 

She then went on to say that Sachanta 
was getting on in age and it would not do to 
delay n single dny^ longer than could be 
helped in getting her' married Jf she bad 
bein in a Ilinda Inmily she would by now 
have been the mother of a family of chil 
dron She felt snro that Gora would be of 
the same opinion as herpelf as to the great 


the proposal Now by the grace of God all 
thesb serious obstacles had been overcome 
Everything was settled, no dowry would be 
asked for, and no objections would be raised 
on the score of Snobarita’s previous mode of 
life 

Hanmohini by her own skilful tacticsf 
had managed all this And now, just at 
this moment, amazing to relate, Sucharita 
had become absolutely obstinate in ber con- 
trariness AVhat her idea was, it was impos- 
sible for Hanmohmi to fathom God alone 
knew whether someone had been influenc- 
ing her, or whether she was attracted to 
somebody else 

“Bui,” Hanmohmi continued, “I don't 
mind confessing to you that the girl is not 
worthy of you I If she marries and settles 
in a Tillage, no oue will know anything 
about her past, and things will go smoothly 
But you live in a city, and if yon married 
ber you would never be able to show your 
face in public agaml” 

“k\ hot are you talking about f ‘exclaimed 
Gom angrily “\\ho ever told you that I 
wanted to marry her, or ever talked to her 
in that way ? ’ 

“How can I say I* said Hanmohmi apolo 
getically “IVhen I heard that it was inen- 
tioncd in the newepapat I neatly died of 
ehame I” 

Gora supposed from this that either 
Haran, or some member of Iiis party, had 
been writing about it “It’s a lie,’ he shout- 
ed clenching his Cst 

“I know that,” cried Hanmoliini startled 
by the thunder of Gora’a voice “Now I 
want yon to do something for me Please 
don't say ‘no’ You must come round once 
and see Ilndhnrani * 

“Whfct for T" enejuued Gorn 

“You must explain things to her,” an- 
swered ll&Titnohini 

Cora's first iinpiil«e was immcdintoly to 
avail himself of this opportunity Ills heart 
nrged to see her just once, for the last time ! 
To morrow would be the day of his purifica- 
tion, after that he would be an ascetic 
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There was onlj tins brief e\ ening left fsurely 
there could be no sin in seeing her only for 
a moment, — and even if there should be, to- 
morrow all that would be consumed to ashe? 

‘ Tell me what T have to explain to her^* 
asked Gora, after a short silence 

“Just this much,” said Harimohini 
“According to Hindu ideas, a grown up girl 
like Sncharita ought to get married without 
delay, and according to Hindu notions 
It 15 a piece of rare good fortune to get such 
a husband as Kailash, especially for a girl 
situated as she is ” 

Gora B heart was pierced as with arrows, 
^ when he recollected the man who had come 
oat to greet him at Sncbarita’s door It 
was unbearable for him to imagine, for a 
single moment, such a man gaming Sncba 
nta for hia wife 'Ko, that can never be, 
was the cry of bis revolting heart 

No, how could it be possible for Sncha 
rita to he united to anyooe else Never 
wtore had the secret depths of her heart 
filled with the profundity of her thoughts 
ond feelings, ever been so revealed to any 
other man, and never again could it be so 
How wonderful, how beautiful! Mhatan 
indescribable revelation had been tbe sight 
of the soul itself within the innermost 
ehambet of mystery! How rarely is a 
unman being seen thus and how few are pri 
Tdeged to see l And he to whom providence 
had granted this privilege of a true vision of 
’Ochsrila’s innermost personality, had he 
not really won Sucharita for his own » Dow 
\ then could anyone else ever again take pos 
session of her * 

to remain unmarried like 
this all her days ® Can sach a thing poswbly 
he allowed ' ’ was the burden of Harimofaini's 
complaint 

That again was true • To-morrow Gora 
was about to go through his purification’ 
After that he would become pore and free, 
Pfahmin 1 Bot then was Sncharita 
I her days to remain unmarried I Had any- 
one the right to impose on her the burden of 
ncn a state for life ? For.remamiag single was 
of burdens for a Bindn woman 
Hatimohmi went on with her patter, but 
hot listening to what she was say 
was pondering to hiro«elf "Is 
_ special Cleaning in my father’s 

pealed prohibition about this ceremony of 
li^ P°^*^osition ? It may be that the kind of 
am planning for myself is but a dream 
81—2 


ClI 

of mine and not really suited to iny nature, 
so that 1 may be crippled for life by trying 
£o carry an nnnatural burden, — unable, so 
hampered, to accomplish any task in life 
Do 1 not see how my heart la smothered by 
desire, — where can I cast this away and so 
relieve my heart of its pre»sore? 3Iy father 
must hare discovered, somehow, that in my 
beart of hearts I am not a Brahmin, not an 
ascetic, and that is what makes him so firm 
in his prohibition ’’ 

Gora decided that he would go to Krishna- 
dayal then and there, and definitely ask 
what made him assert so vehemently that 
the road of purification was closed to his 
son If only he could induce his father to 
explain he might be able to find a way 
of escape — escape into Freedom ' 

‘ Please wait a little I’ll be back again 
directly, ' said Gora to Harimobini, and he 
harried to Hnslinadayal's quarters He some- 
how felt sure that there was sonetliing 
known to his father by means of which 
lie conid get immediate liberation 

Bnt the door of hrs father's retreat was 
closed and even when he had knocked two 
or three times it remained shvt, no one 
responding to h)s knocks From inside there 
came tbe scent of incense, for to day Krishna 
dayal with one of bis samiynsis, was deeply 
absorbed in some novel and abstruse method 
of yoya, which he was practising with closed 
doors No one would be allowed admittance, 
on anv preieit the whole of that night 
CrrAiTrr 8J 

No’’ exclaimed Gora to himself, “ify 
purification is not to moirOw, it has begun 
today The fire which burns within me, 
DOW, IS much greater than any that can be 
lighted to morrow It is because I should 
offer up some great sacrifice to mark the 
begiuQiag of my new life, that God has * 
awakened in my leart this strong desire 
Otherwi->e why should such a strange thing 
have happened* I was in a different 
world, altogether There was no social 

reason for my beeomiDg intimate with these 

people, nor was intimacy between such 
contrary natures a likely thing m any case 
Besides, who conid have. dreamed that such 
an overpoweriDg attraction wonld be roused 
in the heart of a man so dispassionate as 
myaelf ’ 

Itiis passion, therefore must have been 
a necessity for me at this stage of my career, 
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Up till now, whatever I liave given up, 
has been given too easilj, and I conld not 
even understand vvhy people ever felt it a 
matter of any difficulty to give up things for 
their country But these easilj made gifts 
were not vvorthv of me or of the Canse 
Sorrow IS needed for sacrifice, and for my 
new birth truly to take place, mj heart mnst 
be rent vvith its pangs 

To morrow morning my public purification 
will be performed , on its eve, the Lord of my 
life knocks at the door of my heart, 
demanding of me the supreme sacrifice within, 
else I would not be worth) Until I offer to 
my God the gift which is the hardest for me, 
I vvill not be reall) purified, and cannot 
become the true Brahmin shorn ofallwoildly 
possessions 

A\ hen Goia leturned to Ilarmiohmi she 
repeated, “Please do come with me, just this 
once 1 If you will but say one word to her. all 
will be well” 


‘ Why should I r saidGoia fiiml) “What 
have I to do with her ? Nothing, nothing at 

hll I* 


“Wh) , she lool s upon you as her OKI u 
and reveres you like a god,” replied Ilari- 
mohini 

Cora's heart thrilled through and through 
at these words, but lie persisted in hts 
refusal ‘I can’t see any need for me to go 
There is no likelihood of m) ever seeing her 
again 

“That’s true,” beamed Hatimohini “It’s 
not Tight to be seeing too much of a grown up 
girl like that But I can t let jou off until 
you help me in this matter I’ll never trou- 
ble you again, I promise ) ou ” 

But Gora shook liis head vehemently 
No more ! Never ngnin 1 It was all over, for 
good The offering to lus God had been 
.made, nnd he could not let the least spot 
sullv Its purity Be simply could not go to 
Sucharita row, 

"When Uanmohmi realised that it would 
be impossible to move Gora from his resolve 
she suggested ‘^^ell, if it’s quite impos’ 
sible for )ou to go, then do one thing, please 
— write a few lines to her !' 


Gota shook his head again How could 
that be He couldn’t bo 1 eepmg any con- 
nection nt all ^ 

r^^aded Ilarimohini 
“Address them to mo it )ou like on are 
Jikarncj I>u„a,t 1 nsl. ,oo for n writlon 
precept ” 


“Precept about what asked Gora 
“Is it not the highest duty of a girl of 
proper age in a Hindu household to marry 
and take charge of lier home 

“Look here,” said Gora after a moment’s 
silence, “don't get me entangled m all this 
business I’m not a professional pandit that 
I shonid give precepts ” 

“^Vhy dont)ou tell me plainly what is 
really in your mind 1” exclaimed Harimohini 
sharpl) “In the beginning it was )ou who 
made the tangle, and now, when the time 
comes for undoing it, jou sa) ‘Don't 
entangle me’ ' What’s the meaning of that? 
The real truth is )ou have no wish to set her/y 
imnd free” 

At any other time Gora would have waxed 
indignant at such a suggestion, even if true 
Blit to da) ins purification had begun, and 
he was free from anger r«rtbor he realised, 
at the back of his mind, that Hanmohmi had 
spoken the truth He had ruthlessly cast 
aside all softer feelings when it was a ques- 
tion of severing the mam bond which bound 
htoi to Snehanta, but his mind was not really 
aveise to allow some little thread of oonnec 
tion to remain intact, so fine that he might 
shut his 6) es to its existence 

He had not )et been able to make the 
full sacrifice But that would not do 
Ho most not keep the least thing back 
with one hand while professing to offer his 
all with the other So he took Ont a piece 
of paper, and wrote with a firm hand 

For woman, marriage is the path of her life’s 
true discipline Her tVmrma is the 
too household, — not for tho satisfactiOD of her ' 
desires, Lot for tho realisation of the highest 
welfaro of all Whether her homo be happy or 
sorrowful the virtnons woman will accept it 
ns the sphere of her spiritual activity, it is her 
^ Ml ^ concrete shape to tlie Truth 
“It vvould be a good thing if )ou could 
add a word or two in favour of our Kailasli,” 
®“SS®3t‘-d llariinohini 

“No, I don’t know him,” objected Gora 
I can t write anything about linn ” 

CnArrrB ^^2 


AAur.iuoiiini loidetl up the piece of paper, 
on which Gora had written his precept, with 
the utmost care and, t)ing it m the corner 

of her san, returned home 

buchanta was still staying with Ananda- 
nvoyi nt Lolita’s and Ilarimohini felt it would 
not be convenient to discuss the matter there, 



lest Lolita and Anandamo^i miglit pat tLe 
contrarj view before her and male Sucharita 
hesitate So she airupl) sent a note to her 
niece, asling lier to come ronod nert daj 
for the iniddar meal, when she Ind a \ery 
snspoilant matter to discuss with her Sahe 
promiied to let her retarn to Lolita’s bou'c 
the same afternoon ^ 

Kext morning Sncliarita armed, with her 
mind firmly made up, for she knew that her 
annt was bound to raise the ^nestion of her 
marriage over again She was determined 
to male an end of the whole business tins 
time b} giMDg a curt and final answer 
, ^^hea she had fini8li<.d her meal Jl'iri 
mohiui began “lesterday evening I 
Went round to see your guru ’’ 

Sacharita grew nervous Had her aunt 
been, insulting Gora again * 

“\oo needn’t be afraid, ’ said IfatimoUiin 
reassnnngl) ‘I didn’t quarrel with him 
I was all alone, and I thouglit to myself, 
why not go over to Gonrraoban and listen 
to something good ont of the scriptures In 
the course of our talk your name came up aud 
I saw at once tbit his ideas were the same 
BS mine He doesn’t tliinl it sniiabU for 
girls to remain nnniarried too long lie sa>9 
according to the scriptures it’s actually un 
pghteoos It may oe all right for nah la 
hut not for IlmdoB He let roe speak quite 
openly about oar Lailasb, too He s really 
quite a learned young man ’ 

Sucbaiita felt readv to die of sba ne as 
narimobiDi proceeded Ion call him your 
gum, 80 you ought to follow Lis advice 
shouldn’t you f* 

Soebanta remained silent, and lion 
mohini continued * I said to him. Do 
please come and speak to her yourself for 
she won’t listen what 1 say Jvo,’ he 
saii, ‘’f.wujvldn’A'tm'hrr'vrs*fij'oe''i5eeiMgTesa'i, 
®^h«r any more, — tl at’s against Hindu ideas • 
»' hat’s to be done then *’ I asked hiiu, and 
at last he wrote something with bis own 
hand for me to give von Tsee 1 ere it u. 
one took out the piece of paper from 
the corner of her «an, and nnfoldmg it 
spread it out for her niece to read 

As Sucharita read it, she felt as if she 
Were suffo'ating, and sat stiil and motionless 
like a wooden doll 

There was nothing written there which 

was eitlier new or unreasonable It was not 

that ‘'iicbanta differed from tie opinions 
espres-ed But tl at it should have been 


sent specially to her hy IJarimohini’E hands 
was what tormented her in more than one 
Way 

\\hy should this command come from 
Gora specially at this juncture* To be 
snre, the time must come some day when 
Sucharita would have to marry, but vshat 
had happened to make Gora m such a hurry 
about It* ^^as Gorals work, so far as she 
was concerned, absolutely at an end’ Had 
she hampered or injured his life’s work in 
any way * Had Gora nothing more to give 
to, or receive from her * She nt any rate 
had not felt it to be so — she vras still waiting 
for hia call 

Sucharita tried her best to fight against 
the intolerable pain which she was feeling 
in her heart but she could not get any 
glimpse of consolation 

llanmohtni gase Svicl arita plenty of 
time to think matters over She took the 
opportunity of taking a little of her usual 
aiternoon nap and wIen she woke npond. 
returned she iound Sucharita sittiog still and 
silent exactly as she had left her 

iladha dear she said, “vrby areyou so 
troubled * bat la there in it to make yoit 
think 80 deeply * Gourmohan Habii lias 
written nothing that is wrong ” 

Ao indeed,” replied Sucharita calmly 
W hat he has written is quite true ’ 

llieo, my child, what is the good of 
delaying matters * exclaimed Hartmohini, 
greatly encouraged 

Jvo, I don t want to delay things,’ an« 
swered Sucharita "I vrill go and see father 
for a httle * 

look here, lladha,’ objected HariniDhiiu, 
‘your father cant possibly adri<e you to 
make an orthodox narrisge But isn’t it 
enough that he w ho is your guru — .* 

icxntcivr'^olfurnfvd.'uvnliPa'itcii’mTpiiimffty-, 

* why vrill you go Oil talking about the same 
thing orer and over again ? Im notgoiig 
to speak to father about my marriage I 
just want to see him that’s all’* lor was 
not the coiiiianionship of I’aresb 13abu 
SncLarita’s best and last consolation m all 
her troubles * 

On reaching bis house she saw that he 
was packing some clothes in a trunk 

‘ Whatever nre you about, father ?” asked 
Sucharita 

* Mv little mother, it only means that I’m 
off to faiirla for u cl angp,’ laugled Baresh 
llabu I start by t > morrow morning's mail 
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It did not remain hidden from Sacharita 
that underneath this lanph of 1 nriah Baba’s 
there lav the Instorj of some trcmendtius 
domestic upheaval WhntlLtween his wife 
at home, and his friends outside, I’nresh Babu 
had not been getting n moment’s pence, and 
he had come to the tonchision that if he did 
not get awaj •'oiik where, he would simply 
■remain the centre of a growing niaelstorin 

buchnnta was cut fo theqnich to find that 
on the eve of his departure on so long a 
journey, there was no one of Ins ow n family 
to help him with his packing She gently 
drew Paresh Babu away, and emptied oat 
ever) thing from his trunk Then, folding 
each garment with the greatest care, she 
deftly replaced everything insider IIis favor 
ite books she packed carefully «o that they 
should not get shaken about and spoilt, and 
as she was engaged in this work she gently 
9sked Paresh Babn ‘lather are you 
going alone ’ ’ 

‘lU manage to get along quite comfort 
ably, Radha ' asserted Paresh Babu detect 
ing the pam which lay behind her 
q^aestion 

* That won t do father I U go with you ” 
said Sucharita And as Paresh Babu conti 
nued to gaze intoSochanta s face sbe added 
‘Father, I promi«enot to be a nui«aace ’ 

« that ” asked Paresh 

Babu \\hen have you ever been a not 
sance to me little motner ’ 

‘Things will never go well with me 
father, unless I am near you all the time ’ said 
bucharita There are so many things which 
i do not yet nnderstaiid and unless you 
explain my d.fficoUies I shall never get to 
a solution lather, you tell me to rely on 
my own intelligence, but that intelhgence I 
have not got nor the strength of mmd 
lake me with yon father t 

She turned round and bent over his trunk 
while from her eyes heavy tears began to 


CUAIIEE &3 

Wen Gora lna gi>en tbe piece of -o-nt.nK 
mto Hncmohin, B land, Le felt ns hf 

had cieenied ■> doenment pnlticg n end 
to his telntlonshlp svilh Sncl nrila But the 
writing of a document and the eiecnlion of 
the deed are not the same thing 11,9 ^,11 
had made him pat his signature to it 
.but his heart had not attested it nod would 
by no means accept its validitv, much le«a 


carry it into effe ct So rtbtllious, indeed, waxe^ 
his heart th it Gora was on the point of run 
ning round to Sucharita that very night ! 
But just ns he was nhoiit to set out, ho heard 
Iht clock of tho neighbouring church strike 
ten,nnd he reali«ed, with a start, that it was too 
late to ba paving calls After that belay 
awok$ listening to the clock strike each 
SHCce«sivo hour, for he had givpn np the idea 
of going over to the villa overnight, having 
sent word that lit would go early in the 
morning 

Ivext morning ht duh turned up at the 
river ‘‘ide, but where was that strength and 
singleness of mmd with which he had 
resolved to enter upon the purification cere- 
monv ? 

Many of the pandits had already arrived 
and others were expected Gora gave them 
alia vvarm welcome, and they in their turn 
referred, again and again, in the highest terms 
to Gora'b firm devotion to the eternal religion 

Gradually the garden became filled vvith 
the hum of tlie gathering crowd Gora went 
his rounds snpermlending all the arragements, 
but amidst all the hurrvtng and scurrying 
and shoaling, one thought only kept haunting 
the loDcriQost recesses of his mind, as thougu 
someone was saying to 1 im 'kou have done 
wrong 1 k on have done wrong 1 * There 
was no time then for him to think out what 
the wrong was, but he was quite unable to 
smotber this feeling winch welled up from 
the depths of Ins heart 

In the midst of all theve vast outward 
preparations for purification, some malcon 
tent within was forbidding its consummation ‘ 
with tbe reiterated warning ‘Some wrong 
still remains uiinghted “ fins wrong was 
not any violation of rule nor any mistake 
lit ritual, nor any offence against the 
eJttstra, it was a wrong which had been 
committed agaitis^ his very nature Tl ere 
fore it was that Gora'® «oul missed its 
expected satisfaction in the detail* of the 
ceremony 

fhe time for leginning drew near The 
place for the 'service had been made ready 
under a special canopy Gora had taken a 
*anctifying bath m the Ganges «nd '"■a’ 
robing Inm'ielf in ceremonial silk, when a 
commotion was visible in the crowd some 
kind of uneasiness seeming to spread on all 
side* At last Abinash, with a distraught 
face, caine running up to Gora and said 
News has just cone 11 at krishnadoyal 
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continued 


Bal)u is eerionsi; ill He lias sent a carnage 
for you to return home mimediately 

Gora hurried aArav at once, but uhen 
Abicash wanted to accompany him he «aid 
‘ ^<o, you mast stay and look after the gnests. 
It will not do for you to ho away too ’ 

Ciunrp 84, 

^\ben Gora entered the sicL room he 
saw Xrishnadaydl lying on Ins bed, and 
Anandamoyi gently massaging his feet 
He looked anxioqsly at both of them, nntil 
Kriahnadayal made a sign for him to sit on 
, a chair which had been placed ready for 
him 

“How IS he now *” whispered Gora lo 
his mother, when ha was seated 

"He IS slightly b«Ltter,’ answered Aranda 
moyi “The doctor n^ihh has been sent for ” 
Sasi and a serrant were also there 
Krisbnadsyal made a sign to them to leate 
ths room, and when only Anandamoyi and 
Gora were loft, he began to address the 
latter in a weak voice saying “Ify time Ins 
conte, and what I ha>e kept concealed from 
you tot ao long, I most t«U you before I die 
else will the secret retard my sahation 

Gora turned pale, and sat still and silent 
For a tong time do one said a word 

Then Krisbcadayal went on 'That was a 
time, Uora, when I did not believe mauythiog 
hence it became possible for me to commit 
such a mistake Wer sinct the way to its 
rectification was closed to me,” and again he 
became silent 

’ Gora, too, sat, in silence without asking 
any qopstion 

“1 had thought,” continued Krishna 
dayal, ‘ that it would nexer be neces«arj to 
let you know, and that things coaid go on 
to the end as they were doing Hot now I 
see that to be impossible, for after my death 
bow could you take part in the sacred 
rites of the ancestors The very idea seemed 
to make Ktislmadayal shiver 

Gora became impatient to Lear what was 
really the matter, and turning to Anandamoy i 
with an enquiring look, he said ‘ fell me, 
mother, what does this mean' Have 1 not 
the right to join m honouring onr ancestors ?” 

Anandamoy I bad, up till this point, been 
. sitting rigid, with her head bowed, but on 
bearing Gora’s question she looked np and 
guring steadily into Cora’s eie« said “No, 
my child, yon IiaAe not ” 


'Am I not then Iiis son 
Gora with a start of surprise 
*No,’ replied Anandimoyi 
k\ith the explosive force of a volcano 
Gora brought out his next question “rfaen, 
mother, are you not my mother f” 

Anandamoyi’s heart was almost breaking 
as she answered in a dry voice, fall of unwept 
tears Oh Gora, you are the only darling 
of an unfortunate childless woman, — much 
mote to her than a son of her own womb 
could ever have been I ’ 

‘ Then where did yon get me *” pursued 
Gora looking towards Krishnadayal again 
*It was during the mutiny,” continued 
Krishnadayal, ‘ when we were at Ftawah 
\our mother, id fear of the Sepoys, took 
refuge one night in our house « kour father 
had been killed the previous day during 
the lighting His name was ” 

‘There IS no need to give his name,’ • 
roared Gor-v 1 don t want to know it^' 
Krishnadayal stopped vn astonishment nt 
Gora’s excitement lie merely added “He 
was an Irisliman Ibat very night your 
mother died after giving birth to you > rom 
that day yon were brought np in our home ’ * 

In a single moment Oora’s whole life 
seemed to him like some fantastic dream 
I he foundation upon which, from childhood, 
all bis life bad been raided bad suddenly 
trutnbled into dust and he was unable to 
understand for what or where, be stood 
\\ hat he bad been calling the past seemed to 
have no substance, and that bright future to 
which lie bad all along looked forward with 
such eagerness bad vaniobed as completely 
Gora felt as tlongh bis was one brief 
monieut of tremulous existence, as of the 
dewdropon the lotus leaf No mother, no 
father, no country, no lineage, no tradition, no 
God even * To him was left only one 
vast negation It hat could he bold j3n to, 
what work tall bis own, from where begin 
life again, in ivbat direction fix bis ami, 
whence gatler and piece tcl^etber fresh 
material for Jus daily life * 

Gora was struck speechless in the midst of 
tins strange void, Iwreft of nil landmarks, 
and the look on bis face made it impossible 
foranybody else in the room to speak a word 
either 

At this moment the English consulting 
doctor arrived iii the company of their Ben- 
gali fauiily physician lie doctor looked 
towards Gora with even more interest tinii 
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lie did at the patient, and ^^onde^ed to him- 
self ^\ho this extraordinary young man coaid 
be For Gora still had on his forehead the 
sacred maik of Ganges claj , and was in the 
silk robes which he had donned for the 
ceremony, through the folds of which his 
huge, fair body was sliowing 

Before this, on seeing an Englishman, 
G’ora would have felt an ill-concealed anti- 
path^’, but to-daj as the doctoi was examin- 
ing the patient he looked at him with 


peculiar eagerness, asking himself again and 
again “Is this person, then, the one who 
IS most closely related to me of all here 

After ha\ing examined and questioned 
the patient, the doctoi said “A\ ell, I don’t 
see any dangerous sjmptoms to speak 
of. There nothing alarming about the 
pulse, and there is nothing wiong with any 
of the organa With due care there is no 
reason for the attack to come on again " 

hen the doctor had gone Gora was 
about to rise from his chair Avithout a word, 
when Anandamoji came lunningout fiom 
the next room, where she had retired while 
the doctor was examining lua patient and 
seiring Gora’s band, exclained “Gora, my 
darling, you must not be angrj with me, for 
that would break my heart.” 

“Why have you kept me in the dark for 
so long ” asked Gora “There Would lia>e 
been no harm in joui telling me ” 

child,” said Anandamoji, taking 
all the blame on her own shoulders, “I ha^e 
committed this sin because I was afraid lest 
i should lose jon. If in the end that hap- 
pens, if to daj joufeel jou ninst lea\e me, 
1 can blame no one but injself, hut it 
wou d be my death sentence, Gora dearest 1” 
Mother !’• >Na3 all the reply that Gora 
made And on hearing that one crj, all 
Anandamoyi’s pent-up tears began to flow. 

“Slower, I must once go to I’aresl. 
Babn s, said Gora after a while. 

^ Go, inj’ son,” said Anandimoji, an 
immense load olT her heart. ^ 

Krishnadajal, meanwhile, had become 
greatlj alarmed, now that there was no longer 
nny fear of his early death, at ha>ing told Gora 
Ills secret, and beiore Gora left the room be 
untreated him: “Look here, Gora, I see no 
iited whj jou should inaku thisumittr known 
toany one. Onlj walk a little circumspecth 
and go on more or less as jouhi^eLeen 
doing, and none will be nnj the wiser.” 

- Gora went out without making anv replj , 


he in turn felt irumtiisely relieved that hc 
had no real relationship with Hrishnadayal. 

Mohim Lad not been able to absent him- 
self from his oflico without pre\iou3 inti- 
mation, so, after making all the neces- 
sary arrangements for the treatment of his 
father, he had gone over to his office to ask 
for leave. He was on his way back home 
when lie met Gora coming out of the house. 

“Where are you off to •” asked Jlohim. 

“Good newsl” said Gora. “The doctor 
has been, and Bays theie is no danger.” 

“What a mercy !” exclaimed Mohim, 
much reliet ed. “The day after to-morrow 
has been fixed for Sasi’s wedding. So, Gora 
you must keep an eye on things a little ! 
And look here, you will have to warn Binoy 
beforehand, so that ho iiiaj not torn np 
here on that day. Abinasli is verj’ strict in 
these matters— -he specially stipulated that 
no such doubtful people were to be invited 
to the wedding. 

“And there is one other thing I want 
to saj, brother, 1 am going to inMte the 
head Snhth of out office, so don’t you go 
and be picking a quarrel with him 1 ‘You 
won’t have to do much, ]ust nod jour head 
and saj . 'Good e\enlng, Sir,’— that won’t 
oveilum your s/iasfrns in any way. If you 
ha\e any doubts, ask a Pandit. Don’t 
you see, they all belong to the King’s caste, 
— a little loweiing of jour pride in their case, 
won’t be at all deiogatorj for you !” 

Gora went off without making any reply 
to Mohim’s remarks. 

CiiArTEU 85. 

While Sucharita was still bending over 
the trunk trying to conceal her tears, a 
servant came in to announce that Qourmohan 
Babu had called. Quickly dry ing her eyes 
she rose from her occupation, just as Gora 
entered the room. 

The mark of Ganges clay was yet on his 
forehead, and he still had on his ceremonial 
robes. He had not given a thought to his 
personal appearance, and so had come dressed 
in a fashion such ns no one would think of 
call in Sucharita remembered the 
old dress he had affected when he had first 
come to see them She knew that on that 
day he had come to gne battle, — was 

he a^m up in arms, she wondered. 

ic 1 be came in, prostrated him- 

Fefl before I’aresh B.-ibu, witli the coinplete&t 
submission due to an elder, and took the 
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dost of his fptjt Puresli Babu stepped aside 
in distress, and lifting him up exclaimed 
“Come', come, my son, come and sit down* * 

‘ Paresh Babu, 1 am quit of all ties*” 
cried Gora 

‘ W bat ties enquired Paresh Babu 

“I am not a Hindu ’ 

“Xo, I am not a Hindu," continued Gora, 
finding both of them silent “To day I 
have been told that I was a foundling at 
the time of the Mutiny — mj father was 
sn Irishman* From one end of India to 
the otber the doors of every temple are to 
day closed against me To day in the whole 
country there is no seat for me at any Ilindu 
feast 1 ’ 

Paresh Babu and Suchanta were both so 
dumbfounded that thej could not thinb of 
a word to say 

‘ To day I am free I'aresh Babu * went 
on Gora.ecstaticall} “I have no longer any 
fear of contamination, orexcomqjuatcation 1 
need no longer fix my eyes on the ground at 
every step, in fear of danger to m/ 
purity” 

Suchanta ga\e one long lookaiGoras 
glowing face, as he talUd on “Paresh 
Baba, so long I had been trying to realise 
India with all my strength, bat I was only 
meeting with obstacles at every turn l>vy 
and night I had been trying to reconcile 
the faith in my heart with these obstacles 
around me And in the pnrsnit of Ibe one 
task of finding a firm foundation fortnydevo 
tion, all the rest of my life I had condemned 
to futility For that reason every tune I 
tried to serve the real India with open «jes, 
I had to turn back in fear 

hat a strenuous fight have I fought with 
my surroundings, trying to create an ideal 
India— dispassionate, immutable — as an im 
pregnable fortress for the preservation of my 
faith and devotion in their immoveable inte 
gnty To-day, in a single moment, that for 
tress of my own creation has rinished like a 
dream, and I find myself set free in the midst 
of a vast truth I 

“\llthat IS good or oil in India, all 
her joys and her sorrows, all her wisdom 
and her folly, have come clo e l> my 
heart ^ow I have the right to serve 
herXrnly, for the real field of work spreads 
out before me,— not a creation of my own 
imagination, but the actual Geld of welfare 
of the three hundred millions of India’s 
children 1* 


This new eipeiieiico of Oora’a made him 
speak with such an intense enthaaiasm that 
even Paresh Babu became affected with his 
agitation and was unable to remain seated 
Ho gqt «p from Ins chair and kept standing 
as Gora went on 

“Can you follow what it is that I am 
trying to say 7 That which day and night 
I had been longing to be, — bgt could not, — 
at last I have become To day I am really 
an Indian 1 In me there is no longer any 
opposition between Hindu, Mussalman, or 
Christian Every caste in India is now my 
caste, tbe food of all is my food] 

* I have wandered through many parts of 
Bengal and base accepted hospitality in the 
lowest ullage home — do not think that I have 
merely lectured before city audiences — but 
I have never been able to take the seat of 
comradeship beside all, equally For, all 
these days, I have been carrying about with 
me an unseen golf of separation which I 
have never been able to cross over ' There* 
fore in my mind there was always a void, 
which I kept trying to ignore, or cover over 
with the fabrications of mj intellect to make* 
it look beautiful, for I loved India better 
than life Itself and could not bear that any 
part of her should be open to the least 
criticism 

• At last, Paresh Babu, I am saved from 
these constant fruitless attempts at useless 
ornamentation ” 

“Uhen we gam the truth," observed 
Paresh Babu ‘ it satisfies oar soul m spite of 
all its incompleteness and imperfections, and 
we do not feel the least hankeriug to im- 
prove on it with false decorations ” 

“let me tell you, Paresh Babu said 
Cora ‘ last night I prayed to God that I 
might this morning enter into a new life I 
asked that anything false or impure, which 
might hare enveloped my life from childhood, 
might bo completely destroyed, and that I 
might be born anew ! God did not grant my 
prayer m exactly the way wnicn my imagina- 
tion had pictured Ho has startled me by 
the suddenness with which He has put into 
niv hands His own Truth* 

‘I conld tip\er have even dreamt that 
He orould wipe out all my impurity in 
so thorough a manner lo-day I have become 
so pare that I have no fear of pollution 
eaen in the house of the lowest of castes I I 
have attained my rebirth Ihis morning 
l^resh Babu, with a clean mind, absoh 
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denuded of the past, txnd it length 1 i.now 
what a mother’s lap means " 

“Gora,” end Paresh Pibu, “call ns to 
share ■\Vith 5 on the birthright jou Imvo 
acquired to your mother’s lap!* 

"Do you know,’ asked Corn, “why, on 
getting my freedom to daj, the first thing I 
did wa<; to come to ^ on ’ 

“No, why ?* 

‘ llecause Paipsh Rahu, it is jou who 
have the watch word of that freedom, and 
that IS wh} to day no societj has an) place 
for )oii Make me )our disciple! Pencil 
me to pray to that Deitj who belongs to 
all — Hindu Musalman, Christian, nnd 
Rrahmo alike the doors to whoso temple 
are ne^er closed to any person of any caste 
or creed who is not tnerelj the God of the 
Hindus, but the God of India heraelt * 

A deep and tender expression of devotion 
lighted up Paresh Babu’s face and, lowering 
his ejes he stood for some moments in 
silence 

Then Gora turned to Sucharita who had 
«been sitting motionless on her cliair 

“SuchatitB,” he said with a smile, I 
am no longer jour yiirif Sly prajer to jou 
18 to take me by the hand and lead me to this 
ginu of yours! and he held out his right 
hand towards her 


‘'uchariti rose and put her hand in Ins, 
Iheii Gora turned towards Paresh Babii, 
and the two together made their obeisance 
to him 

Hriwarr 

When Gora returned home that evening 
he found Anandamoyi Bitting qnietlj on 
the vernndali m front of Ins room 

lie went up to her nnd, falling prostrate, 
held her feet in a close i mbrnce Anandamoyi 
lifted his head and kissed him 

“Atother, yon are inj mother !* exclaimed 
Gora “Iho mother, whom I was wandering m 
search of, was all the time sitting in mj verj 
room You own no caste, yon make no dis- 
tinctions, you have no hatred, joii are the 
liMng image of our welfare • ioii are mj 
India '• 

“ifothorl* went on Gora, after n moment’s 
pause, ‘ will JOU call Lachmia and ask her to 
bring me a fyass of water * • 

Then, with her gentle voice in which there 
*wns etiH tho burden of her nnwept tears, 
Anandamoj 1 whispered to Gom ‘ Gpra, let 
me send for Binoy J* 

Tnr Ban 

{Tian»lafrdh,\y W PEARSON) 


TO THE FOREST 
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0 forest big, 0 forest stray ! 

riio held in glance, they glide thy glade* 
Why seek not thou, the hamlet way ? 
Why single thou art unafraid ’ 

A beast there bellows— so bull hi e 

A chirp seems answer that so clear, 

A harp in different chords thej strike 
To sing of thee 0 forest dear ! 

A cow abrowsing goes it seems, 

A palace seems to ope its door 

1 rom which at dusk the fancy dreams 
A- hundred equipages pour 


Aa if one man calls loud Lis cow 
SliU other chopo the log wood bare, 

When gloaming comes he hears such rqw. 
Or shout— as if— who lingers there 


Forsooth the forest never kills * 
Adhere none of cruel beasts are bj, 
Jio fear there but happy thrills 
Of eating fruits and there to he* 


•'i® fragrant sweetness cool, 
It mothers all the deer tribe, 

No peasants there, but gran’nes full, 
IlB Tirtnes here I so describe. 


D JIITRA. 
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GLIMPSES OE INDIAN INDIA* 

VI THE M7AM ANP HIS WAIS 01 HOPING 
By St MHAL SINGH 


O VER tilts land, almost as large as Eag 
land Scotland and Vales in area (82 69s 
^ square miles ) and with a population 
more than twice as large as that of Scotland 
and Wales combined (over IS 000 000 per 
8ons)j of which 1 have tried to give the reader 
a glimpse in the articles which have preceded 
this, rules a lean small atatnred man preina 
tarely bent He came into power towards 
the end o( 1911, on the death cf bis father 
His Highoess Mir Mahbnb All Khan \t 
that time, as indeed now, he was quite nn 
travelled, eien eo far as India was c 
earned a&d even mote indiBerentW educated 
than la the case with most Ii dian Vrinces 
Natare bad however, generously given 
ilir Qsmao All Khan a quick intelligence 
which pietced through ptoblems with rapier 
like sharpness By the time be was called npon 
to role he had become more or less surfeited 
with the pleasures of life Acabitioo to 
ontshine his predecessors and the ssserlion 
of relig CBS training given by a bigoted 
Haulvi had the effect of further taming him 
f away from pursuits which keep so many Ind an 
rulers from devoting Ibemselves to ibeir 
life work From the very beginning of his 
rale therefore be exhibited an interest in the 
detailed working of administration Such as 
no one m Hyderabad had expected anv 
^l^amtotake 

II 

The people were used to the ways of the 
ruler whom they bad lost He had left the 
work of ruling almost entirely to his 
Minister, Haharayi Sir Kiahen Prasad of 
whom he was exceedingly fond, and m whom 
he trusted implicitly for cue reason because 
noth were gifted with the artistic tempera 
entertained a disdain for lucre 
which Was trnly marvellous la this age of 

• The Erst article of this ser 69 eniUed-Tbe 
uam 8 Capital ” appeared m the March oumher 
O* the JfeJen, Penw 


materialism His Highness was a man of 
kindly disposition a king of the old fashioned 
type vbose generosity knew no bounds He 
attached so little value to worldly po ses 
sions in fact that it was Lis frequent enstom 
torenoierich ornaments from Ins person 
and bestow ti em as largess upon poets who 
composed clever verses or courtiers who 
tickled I IS fancy by delnering a witty ion 
mol 



Vsaf Jail tie Great the founder of the 
N Irani s Dynasty 

I have been told for instance, that oil 
one occasion when the late Nizam felt the 
need of being amused hy something out of 
the ordinary he directed his Household 
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eland in the same position for hours, wilhont 
moving, and court etiqnette ordained that so 
long as he did so everyone m Ins presence 
should do likewise He more than once, in a 
playful mood, would go to the railway 
station to take the tram to go somewhere, 
and would stand with one foot on the foot- 
hoard and the other on the station platform, 
CODver«*7g as if nothing unosoal was happen 
mg He would stand thus for hours, and 
then might turn around and go hack to his 
palace, postponing his departure until the 
next day, when he would repeat the perform- 
ance If anyone dared to speak to him 



about the matter, he would ask "Is the 
tram made for me, or am I made for the 
tram !’• And no one had the courage to 
answer this in any other way than the one he 
expected 

Because of hia generositj, and his love of 
fun, hia people loved Jlir IttahLub All Khan 
as no ISiizani had ever before been loved 
Uondreds, even thousands of men, women 
and children would have gladly laid down 
their lives for him at bis command, if that 
uct of sacrifice would serve him or cite him 
pleasure 

V I 

r ,,“^®tyone m Hyderabad knew that the 
father and son did not get on very well to 





Ti e \awal> Sir Ahmad Hosain Amin tfeog 
Bahadur Pnneipvl Private Secretary 
of H b H theoNiram 


gether \o one wondered or worried, bec&uU 
such bad been the case tn many a teien 
before The tradition of clash between the 
ruler and the heir apparent, sometimes all 
his SODS — dated back as far as the fonnder 
of the Nizam s dynasty Asaf Jah the Great, 
and even beyond that to the Hughal Em- 
perors of whom he originally was a 
> iceroy 

Mir Osman Ali Khan, as heir apparent, 
had been given a palace of his own to live in 
It had originally been built bv n nobleman 
in a suburb some distance from the city 
within the walls, and he had taken pride in 
plastering the doors windows, and furnish- 
ings with his initials, “K K” Since it 
would cost a large sum of money to remove 
the monogram and replace the furnishings 
containing it, the palace w-vs named “King 
Kothi, ’ and the initials were allowed to 
remain and do remain to this day 

The father dwelt in the city palace, 
known as the Chowmaballa, which 1 des- 
cribed in the first article of this series To- 
wards the end of his life he, however, spent 
some of hi3 time at Falak Noma Castle, bniU 
in another suburb by a nobleman who had 
married the Niram 8 sister aod who served, 
at one time, as Prime Minister 

It is eaid that while His Highness was 
liviDg there, a ghost appeared to him 8udden< 
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For a time the youthful Minister and Ins 
Master were much together, and were on 
the best of terms A rift soon came m their 
relations, however, and rapidly widened, lead 
ing to the Kawab’s resignation 
, Thereupon the Nizam sought to carry on 
the administration without the mediation of 
a Minister The heads of the varions depart- 
ments wore instructed to send direct to the 
palace any papers on which his orders were 
required, and these papers went back after 
he, with the aid of his secretaries, bad dealt 
with them 

The system worked for a time, becan«e 
the Nizam brought an indomitable will to 
bear upon the work and showed an amazing 
capacity for work In course of lime how 
ever, arrears began to accnmulate, and the 
defects of over-centralisation began to be 
glaring, and he began to look about fora 
competent man to act as hi$ second in com 
tnand Iwas told while in Ilyderabad that 
the Government of India advised the Nizam 
to have at his side some administrator of 
experience to help him in carrying on the 
work, bnt I aas not able to verify that state 
ment 

At first the Nizam opened negotialioas 
with Sit Abdar llahim, who at the time 
was serving as a Judge of the ^fadras Iligh 
^nrt But nothing came of them perlaps 
because Sir Abdar is a man of independent 
turn of mind 

Sir All Imam, who Lad, some tune before 
retired from the Government of India on the 
expiry of his term of office, was next ap 
proached Being a man of courtly manner® 
and infinite tact and patience, he was 
appointed in 1919 

M hen the annouDCemeut of that appoint 
ment was made, everyone noticed that His 
Bxalted Highness ( a title conferred upon the 
Nizam by the British in consideration of the 
work he did to keep the Muslims steady 
during the war, and for other war services ) 
had not given to Sir All Imam the office 
which had been held by Slaharaja Sir 
Aissen Prasad or by the Nawab Salar Jong 
nor the dignitary and powers appertaining 
to that office (the premiership) A new 
post on the other band, had been expressly 
created, and Sir All was appointed to it 

That office involved the creation of an 
Fxecntive Connell over which the ex Law 
Member of the Government of India was to 
preside, and was to be known as Sadr * Izat t 



Maior SI ah Mir^a Beg of IT B 11 tie 
Nirams trm} vi ho i ow oeeopies a 
i position in the Pol co 
D partment 

The initial work which he did m Hyderabad 
nas to frame a constitution which, when 
approved and passed by the Nizam, was 
supposed to have ushered into existence a 
reorganised system of Government 

I hid tho good fortune to learn tl e 
details of that reorganization from Sir All 
Imam in 1921, when he visited London in 
ctinnection with his appointment as a dele 
gate of the Government of India to the 
lieague of Nations Assembly Besides giving 
me a lucid account of what had happened 
he gave me a little pamphlet bound in yellow 
eilk which contained the ‘constitution’ 
Upon reading the provisions laid down there 
in, I saw that while no constitutional era in 
the sense in which it is popnlarly understood 
had dawned upon Hyderabad, a stable organ 
of Government had been establisl ed which 
would at least largely, replace the arbitrary 
foim of personal rule ly a bnreaueratio 
system of administration 

The pamphlet contained sched lies clearly 
defining the powers which the Sadr i Azam, 
or President in Council was competent, with 
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ro^enae on account of faromfe 
or other widespread calamitj", 
unless provided for m the 
riiUs m force at the time, 

5 The transfer of funds 
from one major head of the^ 
Budget to another, and'also 
Rinction of expenditure over 
and nhove the Budget, includ- 
ing proposals to grant new 
achoKrships outside the sanc- 
tioned scheme , 

G Ihe grant of pensions 
and allowances of evetj des- 
cription, and of land as jagt^tc 
etc , 

7 Hallway, mining, or 
industrial concessions to any 
person or company, 

8 Confirmation of sen- 
tence of death or commutation 
or remission of such sentence; 

( S at 1 ^ Nawab karawat ullat ll 1 1 «wl ot the 

Ceneml Branch ottleP W D 0 Assent to the laws 

( btd hf; 7 )ilr tlehr Ah Faial ihc Architect passed hy the LecislfltlvO 

to H 1 H 6 (ovt Council 

out reference totbel^iram to exercise nnd needs to ho added that this schedule 



aUo other pon era which were delegated to 
him so long na he acted in conjunction nitU 
the JJembera of lus Council Comparatively 
few maltera were reserved hj thehizamas 
requiring hia express orders before final 
action could he taken Thej included 

1 JIaUeta affecting the interests of His 
Exalted Highness, or the political status of 
his Dominions or his relations with the 
British Government 

2 Appointments of non Indians (Enro- 
or American) on a salary exceeding 

Its oOO per mensem and anyone to meinheY 
ship or the presidency of the Council, or to 
posts carrying a salary above its 1 OOO per 
mensem and of all officers holding commis 
aicm in the army and the promotion, transfer, 
reduction, fine, dismissal, or superannuation 
of officials thus appointed, and of leave to 
be granted to the president and members of 
the Executive Council 

3 Proposals to increase the salary of 
any post to more thau Rs 500 per mensem 
or to create any new post carrying % salary 
ahoie lls 500 per mensem , 

4 Imposition of any new tax duty, 
rate, or cess, or tribute , or the enhancement 
or reduction or remission of any existing tax 
duty, rate, or cess, including remission of 


provides that His Exalted Highness, before 
taking notion m regard to many though noi 
to nil matters specihcnHy reserved for his 
orders, has agreed first to obtain the views of 
the Finance Minister and the President of 

the Executive Council , nud also that m ad- 
dition to all these powers expressly reserved, 
all residuary powers, that is to say, powers not 
expressly delegated to the President and the 
President in Council lie with His Exalted 
Highness 

The reading of this pamphlet and the 
Boi-etalcomeraatiOTis which I had about it 
with Sir Ah Imam gave me the impression 
that at last the moat important among the 
Indian States had moved away from the 
^jhitrary type of rule at least to the extent 
of having a bnreaucrntio system which, m 
course of time, would bo superseded by re- 
presentatne government The Sadr t Aram 
of Hj 8 Exalted Highness told me, indeed, 
that lus master had publicly proclaimed hi® 
intention to move in that direction, and that 
steps were hieing taken to gather together 
information upon which to frame a constitu* 
tion for the creation of representative institu- 
tions 

article which follows I propo*B to 
relate how this constitution actually works, 
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and how mach of it is onlj on paper, ind 
what prospects there aro of the coming into 
being of anything like a representatire tjpe 
of gOTernmenl. I mast, however, narn the 


reader again«t indulging in high hopes, for 
mjratlier long sta^ in IIis Lsalted Highness’ 
capital and my tears in his Dominions did 
not inspire roe with much enthusiasm 


THE JAPMESE PEOPLE IN THE GREAT DISASTER 


Yokohama Gay, Sept 12 

t M a great disaster inch as the earthqnako 
and fire which hare wiped out Yokohama 
and half of Tokyo the Japanese {eople 
differ from those of the est chiefly in that 
they trek more and worry less The family 
bond IS 10 strong that people who are reod 
ered destitate by fate go as a matter of co irse 
to relatives, who, equally as a matter of 
course, share rice and shelter with them, 
whatever the sacrifice FortiCode also is a 
quality almost oniversal in the Fast I did 
sot arrive os the scene till the second da\ 
after the earthquake, though while the 
fires were still burning But people who 
themselves passed through the tra^dy have 
remarked on the absence of fuss and whimper 
mg among the Japanese women and mei 
and especially the cbildreM as they crowded 
into the parks, escaping from the pursuing 
flames The friendliness of the people to 
each other and to the stranger from afar 
r have been very pleasing Unfortunately 
there has been one great eaception Ihese 
kindly people, who seemed to me to I e 
inspired by the spirit of the Amida Buddha 
which stands intact id the midit of the havoc 
and carnage of Uonjo the poorest district 
of Tokyo have not stayed the hand of their 
militarised bands of young men who have 
slaughtered large numbers of helpless 
Koreans in cold blood 

The Government has been trying to 
suppress news of this violence But there 
can be no donbt about the facts I oreign 
refugees ba\e themselves told me that, 
walking through city and country, they 
have actually seen Koreans killed at sight 
The blame is nsnally placed on the oung 
Men’s Societies, aemi militarised bodies 
vhose organisation is encouraged by the 
Government These Societies exist in almost 
every village and city ward They do 


excellent social work m many cases and 
enconraga th*ir members in habits of mornli 
ty and self development, much as the Young 
men’s Christian Associations and the Boy 
Scouts do in Vinerican and British countries 
Unfortunately the ideal of the warrior is 
held before them — as in some cases in the 
western orgamsati <ns that I has e mentioned 
And this idol has become the motive for 
action in the present crisis 

Let It be admitted that a gennine scare 
of outrages on the part of the Koreans has 
spread among the Japanese people, and that 
the \oung ^^pn s ''ocieties honestly believed 
that they were doing their bounden duty m 
protecting the lives and property of their 
jieople 

Fvideiitly the popular resentment against 
the Koreans who had been brought into 
tlu country as cheap labourers, was far 
greater lo the days before the earthquake 
than the uuthorities had realised The 
I’ress acco inta of the rev olutionary activities 
ot the Korean nationalists — always giving 
the Japanese s de of course— doubtless added 
to the feeling of hostil ty So wlien the 
disaster came, the mo«t ridiculous rumours 
spread as rapidly as the flames themselves 
On thousands of lips was the story that the 
Korean nationalists had started these scores of 
fires that were destroy ing the two great cities 
Then, when the people were compelled to 
dnnk from the wells (the mams being 
“destroyed in kokoharaa), and when the 
water was found to taste brackish, the 
Koreans were accused of having poisoned 
the wells Other outrages also were placed 
to their charge 

It IS likely enough that some of the 
Koreans behaved violently, especially when 
they were driven to bay— denied the water 
and food and shelter that were given 
toother refugees without question Driven 
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Earthquake and F>ro in 
to desppration bands o£ them probaWj 
roved the cout trj seeking sustenance at all 
costs \\ hen thej found tiiat their people 
pnerallj \^ere being killed thej had no 
longer any inducement to refrain from 
violence Meny of tl e foreigners srlio have 
traielled about the countrj believe that the 
Koreans vvero hrgelj to blame But I have 
not found oni uho I as actually seen Koreans 
in the j art of ns«ailants, ^vliile several have 
seen these people unarmed and helpless, cut 
down bj the militarised joung men 

In the first few da>8 the Japanese 
nnUiorities did little or nothing to check the 
Billv rumours about tie Koreans or the 
Molcnce against tl eiii After four orfno 
days came a belated proclamation that the 
rumours uere not to be believed and that 
the Jnpane-e people were to I e tolerant and 
Irundl) to Ibi Koreans ns to others A 
concentration camp was established, and 
It «a« announfccd tl at two hundred Koreans 
I ad 1 1 en interned there for their own safety 
1 1 ave no dcfnite information as to the total 
"Korean population of tl e district— some say 
hundnd*, somi a Kn thousands But the 


Tokyo — A Typical Scene 

reports I have heard give every reason to 
tear that only a wmall proportion of these 
people escaped ali%e Those -who were not 
plainly distinguished as Koreans by feature 
or dress were subjected to the language test 
Chinese refugees say that many of their 
people also were put to death being counted 
as Koreans through their inability to speak 
guage Against the Chinese as such 
there seems to have been no hostility 

""S ^bese facts, Westetnets 
vemotnbBr that similar 
kl™ '“''® “““""“ei against Asiatio 

California „„a “l,e„h,re in 
.1 . "‘‘k fnf >e*» eicnse 

nres nV* H V the terror of the 

llm '“‘'tl I to'iOTs tint 

Asklic. ‘ “8'ln‘n>n» ngainst the 

^'",0”““ and i„ iTio Ilrilish 

Snell hal "> time, of 

blntiied for ^*1* ”'i’i ' aliens being 

nSrih. "ete brought 

nSSs. "J'"" '‘y O' > 

someivbs'f'^ the conditions tvoro 

the Jk fines. ^ ‘® I^oreana undercutting 
0 wngo rates and being separated 
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from tbe people of the countrj diiTitenct. 
ol langnage and customs and b\ the political 
ditpute m addition 

t To foreigners generally the Japane e hare 
been friendly As at other times, they ha>e 
wen glad to go out of their wav to help 
And for such sen ice it is 
nsually useless to oiler pay It is politely 
handed bach I did my best to hand money 
to a boatman who helped a party of us to 
land at a difHcnlt place in Tokyo But he 
persisted IQ refusing it The man was 
almost certainly in distress, but ho seemed 
to think sve were all brothers in hardship 
^t this time Others hare lad simihr 
e^riences. The foreigners o* lolohama 
are load m their praues of the Japane«e 
Servants, telling many stones of the loyalty 
0 jhese m trying to rescue their masters 
It After the Crst shocks, and 

lie there was still great danger, servants 
oag among the rums and released several 
ot the foreign people 

1 I heard ofanvthing 

Hi.» the part of the lemnts and 

!!.: prominent I usm.^s 

an told me that a \okohama re«ident 
wan had been badly injured m the crash 
to his dogs ketii.l 
and sheltered there for dais, his seri-anis 
“othing to help him I Gamed tl ^ 
Ihe senoncs hid n 
il- kennel IVlabU 

tk!! have been glad of tlntsluli-r 
b..l L® there was no other Ibei 
nun there until after son e dn» » 
h'iro'®"TK^“7*‘ came ond linii 

Won!, I y. foreigner s chief senanl wh 

rerno,. intelligence to seek 

bePB^ V,ii’7 ®^rd a forergh ship ha I 

a sample of the false 
taml likely to get abroad The 

wms informant told me that the stnilarj 

S’” 

*hefj ^ 

the t!>oa«ands of refngees of 

brnr^T" 1 found a large Muitary 

vonditons exc^'snt The 

dme ^ «ri d to 

’rsMhirs t!»n» harbor the American 

The itnr, ceno (or relief purposes 

tl sK delighted the heart 

B«ar»t and other antiJapa-v^s 
63-^ 


propagandists The facts were perfectly 
simple I got them from the American 
Emlaasy There had beep a little delay m the 
carrying of advices, BO tint thtto appeared 
to be some informality in the moiements 
of the American destroiers in Tokyo Bay 
TIu question of thi« informality was raised 
but was settled at once and quite amicably. 

1 came up to kokohama on the brst 
relief ship, sent by Japanese buslnels men 
and officials of Kobe There was quick 
work The Tes»el had been on her way to 
Shanghai, bat ns soon as the extent of the 
di-aster became known— on the day after 
tie great shock- sbo was loaded with sup- 
plies and made nil speed to the scene The 
rifugteson the ships iii the harbour were 
hungry and scrambled eagerly for the bis 
cuds andotler foods handed oier the aide 
to them Bat tlie scramble was good naturtd 
Only one or two men took part, ond the 
children were specially favoured There 
seemed to be a contest for o tin of condensed 
milk but, watching, I found the rivalry was 
for the privilege of handing it to a baby 
earned on its mother s 1 ack 

Another slriliog fact was the cleanliness 
of the refugees A few sull had grime and 
ciiid rs about them but the many seemed to 
hav taken tho first opt>ortuDity to get 
wislvd ond comlied it was in Tokyo 
Uie ilean Ggs shining faces and comhed 
I alt of the pc. pie on the streets made a 
■ •e^vatifui contrast with the scene of filthy 
Jhs. lati in ond death The only refugee who 
hn t»egp»d of me asked first for *oap I 
«»w the tirst of the slacks being raised on 
theruiis laolilsaw only one new article 
r fuvnitnre— u wood.n tub in which two 
chillren Wt re being l<athed in the open 
rhe^o fxople canrot bo cured of washing 
\nd in the shacks were seen tho raised foors 
with tho spotless totaini mats— delightful 
Aotnre of every Jitpnnc*e home 

In vonlrast *ith this p.rsonal cleanlines* 
was the carelessniis of the Japanese in 
allowing corpses to remain about for long 
dvys after the disaster It was the eighth 
day wheal walked through Ifonjo, Tofcvo 
district of slams and factories The whole 
atmosphere was heavv with the fetid smell 
ofdecaring cerpsts An attempt had been 
m-de at cretnaliott, but work was incomplete 
O* coarse, it was no light task In this 
di*tn-t was tho military clothing depot m 
tho cocipour 1 of which thirty two thousand 
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Alter tlie eartbqoake id Tokyo Homeless bnt pat entand clean 


tieoplo perished, according to reports pub 
lished as official 1 passed the place— a large 
area of four or fire acres which had been 
fringed with the store buildings The flee 
ing masses of Honjo had thongl t that here 
was a Biwe refuge But the flames enveloped 
There was no possible escape 
•n 1 ^ c stench thereabout was sickening 
Piles of corpses I ad been onlj partially 
burned T1 e delay in undertaking this 
necessary work was the more noticeable in 
contrast with tl e v gorous work of tl e Bed 
Cross for tl o wounded and the sick This 
^emed to have been done thorougl ly At 
Ueno Park a man stood with a notice board 
held above his 1 ead to tell refugees tl at the 
Bed Lro«s (Japanese, of coirse) gave free 
treatment to all Motor ambulances passed 
frequently At one of tl e mam bridges into 

llonjo district a p\ trid corpse was King m 
tie middle of the real At the moment an 
ambulance was passing The Japanese 1 are 
little of our horror of fetid smells ns a source 
of disease Cute i ear the charnel house of 
(he clothing depot, where the stench was 


almost unbearable people were buvmg and 
drinking milk and exposed slices of melon 
It will be strange if no pestilence follows 
Id Yokohama also there were many corpses 
still lying about when I visited there yester 
day, ten days after the quake 

In view of the avorld wide desire to 
relieve the distress it is important to realise 
that very little of the hunger and destitution 
will be seen in Tokyo or Yokohama The 
latter oity is almost deserted, and while 
there are still large numbers about the ruined 
districts of Tok}o hundreds of thousands 
must have gone away to their relatives m 
the country or in other cities For years 
past tl e poverty of the farming communities 
in Japan has been a constant theme of com 
ment The villagers with thousands more 
rnonU 3 to feed will indeed be hard pressed 
Those of this M estern district, wno have 
been dependent on lokol ama as their sen 
port will find it dilFcnlt to get in touch 
with tl oir markets The distress will be 
spread over a large area of country, but it 
will continue rerj severe, tl ough hidden, 
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unless the work of reconstmction la takeft 
np qnickly and carried through with deter 
mmation Whetler this can be done 
depends very largely of co use on the atti 
tnde of the Japanese U 11 they g>ve np 
their fear inspired efforts to avoid entering 
into the relations of mntaal interdependence 
that are inevitable in the i orld to day * That 
remains to be seen Bnt the part for the 
fore gn nations to play IS clear \\hether it 
be for chanty or for enlightened selfish 
ness ’ they are called npon to give geiteroas 
ly and to lend ]ostIy it is not the million or 
two for icnmediate relief tl at is most called 


for, hat the milliards for that reconstrac 
tion which alone can remove the distress 
which spreads itself throughont the land 
I shonld exceedingly regret if this 
article shonld give nndne prominence to 
the k Uing of the Koreans and Chinese 
terrible as it his been The lasting impress on 
With any one who has gone among the 
Japanese jeople m this time of terror 
ana destruction and death is of ^ supremely 
patient kindly people setting to work as 
cheerfolly as may be in a new battle of 
life 

1 fear that a great song is going to bo 
made about the little differences that 


C5ff 

occurred between the American navy 
people and the Japanese ofTcrhls so I give 
tie facts here more fully There were 
two questions at iss le ( I ) Should the 
American warships come inside the fortified 
zone of Tokyo Bay f lie Jacai ese decided 
that they should not I leave ittoyoito 
consider whether any otl er nation would 
have dec ded likewise or otl erwise in similar 
circumstances A working arrangement has 
been made for the American des troy ers 
to come from Yokohama well np Tokyo 
Bay and then to connect by launch with 
the store ( ’ ) Shonld foreign committees 


admin star rel ef in Japan * The Japanese 
bare decided that theycanseeto the work 
of distribution themselves and the American 
anthont es have agreed to hand all supplies 
over to them A party from an American 
destroyer at first tried to land to engagd m 
rel ef work without Japanese permiss on 
The men were asked to return to tlieir 
ship This IS being magnified by some into 
an international me dent and a proof of 
Japanese inhumanity It seems to me a 
tntliag matter espec ally when compared 
with the starvat on blockade imposed by 
tie warall es on certa n European CO utciea 
not t“n years ago Of course the Japanese 



After tl e earthquake in Tokyo Refugee pats is the outer grounds of the In per al Palace 
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'ittitude m placing feat before compassion 
rs detestable to me But I feel bound to 
qnesticm whether tho attitude of my own 
people or the Americans would have been 
anj different if Japanese warships had been 
offering relief to us in hi e circumstances 
In case of a like disaster in San Francisco 


or Sjdney, would Japanese warships be 
allowed to enter the fortified 70ne, or would 
Japanese blue jackets be allowed to land 
and give food to the people and help clean 
np the mess f ^ 

JOHN A BRAILSFORD 


AMERICAN COUNTRY NEWSPAPER 

Br Dr SUDHINDBA BOSE, ' 

Ltciorar, State tlMvmiiT or Iowa Aitiioe, “PinEEv Yevm AmricA” “ 

ton6n.pAp,r.n;ce,i-Atink nr,Vbw rroJs JO"r nsw.paprr-lbat ,a all thare .. 

more On Ihs other hand, “theta are 16,277 
weekly Mpeta ot all linda m the United 
btatea Dedncting the nationally oironlated 
weeklies, house organs, and trade jonrnals, 
ioi^So” “BBTogate ot more than 

SlSea- "’””‘'■5' m the United 

aniSr ■" population from 

3,0M to 5,000 there are always two or more 
pablicationa, and aometimea where there la 
a lar^ foreign population one can alao' 
expect a foreign Kngnage paper 

Act long ago, I read in yVic Pull,, W 
luwliary about a suoceasful weekly paper 
CO IVaahington m a milage o£ 

CO mhabitanla liecently, I have come to 
know ot a proaperoiia lively aiv-colnmn 
Puhlishcd in the amalleat 
village that I halo yet heard o£ns anpporling 
anevmpaper It ,a called 17, e II ,els mJ, 
AUtbatE'k IVjoming 

cntLc I"’ ” ““ "Il*Se ut Colony 1 . 

locatcfl grocery shop and poat-oflice, 

and Mnpi* j the nearest railway, 

w^iS^ 1 J’omesteads scattered it 
wide internals over the prairie 

P'lper chronicles priinarily 
« perils n,d 1 nppm.nps that fie eftj da.i; 


u Bpaper 6 

N owhere else m the world, perhaps, 
are more newspapers printed m rural 
districts than in America These rural 
papers, however small and crude they may 
be at times, are of unfailing interest to 
students of American institutions 

The rural publisher’s print shop is 
ireqnently a one man affair A many sided 
personage, the pnblisher is the editorial 
writer, local reporter, book keeper, bill 
collector, circulation manager and advertise 
merit solicitor He is not only a writer and 
a business man of ability, but also a practical 
printer and a pressman and an over-worked 
janitor More than that He ,g at once the 
compositor, make up, and pressman as well 
as tho erpert office sweeper His » a 
sfrenuous gnnd , hot nothing seems to be 

for hard work Newspaper makmg big 

life he IS so saturated m It that he eats it 

sleeps it, dreams it, and lives it * 

ne country paper, which .s usualU a 
weeklj publication a vital factor in 
national and civic life Statistics show that 
tituspapers m the 
United States, and of this only about ’>00 
dnil\ pnpor'5 ln\e a circulition oflOOOO or 
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■snores or scoffs at The rural weekl/ » 
ssentiallj a local pajier Its editor, as a 
eeran of the profession con6ded to me, is 
grand little man* He trams himself as 
genial smiler, a pleasant hand shaker, 
^7, * ■“'^'■*** nnction, an mdmdual of 
Under desperate 
mn deliver a half hearted 

It IS guaranteed in advance 
thp editor were to assail all 

hi. J I wrongs and vices that come within 
wonld not be long until bo 
close to being a friendless 
,7,f„ llo would even be, in all probab 

wnfrt v° of himself” In other 

of the short 

people^^ town, md deal kindly with 


The editor of a country weekly knows 
practically everybody in the town where the 
paper is issued And it 13 no exaggeration 
to say that he is personally acquainted with 
the majority of his subscribers To them 
the country newspaper is a welcome weekly- 
letter, which tells of the local happenings 
and gives all the news of their friends and 
acquaintances Hence on the very front 
page, ^nnder the caption of ‘ Personal News 
Items*’, one reads a column or more of such 
news as this 

Goodwin Garst was ‘in Des Moines this 
week buying goods 

Dick Caswell is out of the hospital where 
ho has been treated for a fractured leg 
T “eet with Mrs 

Jewell tv edoesday afternoon November 2 ’nd 
Mrs F Beach and familj of Pennsylvania. 
IS visiting her aunt Jfrs Emma Taylor, and 
cousin Mrs C C Browning 

The fiw alarm Wednesday called the Ereinen 
to the Mrs Unger home but tie blase did 
little damage 

Postmaster Smith attended tl 0 postmaster e 
convention at Des Jloines Tuesday, where be 

met Pwlmaster General Work and hie assistant 

and other Mst-oSce notables 

James Durbin has just completed a largo hog 
barn on hw farm near Tiola Centro Andereol 
and yanghan doing the carpenter work Tbev 

mTi 

These may seem to be font corner gossin 
trifling bits of Items but from the filial 
editors standpoint, they have bigger news 
value than almost any news of -world 
wide interest The Dearhom. Indej^^ident 
obeerved a few months ago 

Id the small to-an, it is the purely local 
Items that aw given preference The editor 
that his subscribers will overlook the 
fact that he has failed to carry the news of the 
relation in China or the agiUt.on in Ireland 
but they will never forgive him for failing to 
pnnl ea«h day, the small and interesting items 
ID which they personally are interested 

Since the country paper circulates mainly 
among eouotrj folks, whose chief business 
IS farming, the editor devotes a considerable 
amount of space to agricultural news He 
plays up articles on scientific farming, 
labor saving appliances, conservation of 
natural resources, drainage, new crops, live- 
stock, dairying hay and fodder, farm 
building agricultural co operative agencies 
community library, better roads, better rnral 
schools, better health, better farms 
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The rural paper, as Mr Bing indicates 
in his admirable little volume I%c GoUnlry 
TVeeUy, is built upon the ruial mindedness 
of the country town It is intensely provin- 
cial And while the country paper deals 
largelj with local and conntry news, it does 
not altogether exclude the national and in- 
ternational new s But such news IS publish- 
ed m tabloid form, and, if possible, from 
a local angle 

A few of the prosperous country papers 
have one or two reporters on their staff 
They will tap ever) possible news sonrce 
before going to press In a small town of 
four or five thousand inhabitants, the most 
fruitful sources of news are the following 
railway station, post office, telephone ex- 
change, schools, churches, hotels, fraternal 
orders, community clubs, local factories, 
police station, undertaking parlors, office^ 
of the mayor, lawyers, and physicians 

All conntry weeklies have a regular 
corps of wide aa^ake correspondents m every 
rural district in which they circulate The 
correspondents are paid by the amount of 
space thej fill, about one anna an inch 
Borne of them are, however, content to he 
paid with only stamps, writing material, and 
the newspaper they write for The corres 
pendents send to the paper, every week, 
whatever of moment happens in their locali 
ties 

Kot infrequently printed instructions are 
sent ont to correspondents telling just whnt 
kind of news they should send to the office 
Here is a copj of “suggestion’ issued by 
Adiocate, Laurel, hiebraska, for the benefit 
of its correspondents 


‘ClASSES OP >EWS DLdIRED 
Improioments— Tfew liouscs and barns and 
other buildings, good fences, lighting and powei 
plimts, new breaking of considerable acreage, 
additions and improvements Give name ol 
owner, occupant if a tenant, and workmen 
employe 1 

Live stock— Shipments of slock both in and 
(«t. with details of weights, timo fed pnet 
received, etc , if possible Pnrehases and sales 
of fancy sloek arc particularly valuable 

Public Matters— The election of school and 
township oflirero, resignations Oilicers of scmi 
public n«sociations literary societies, cluba 
iiisnninco and tckpliono and similar associations 
Meetings of such socictiis bhonld lo annonncnl 
wl cii iLo piper will reach rcailers la acUnncool 
the niectiiigs ^\ I cn meetings an. im|iortan< 
give actions taken 


Fires — Give owner, and occupant if a tenant, 
cause of fire, amount of loss and insnmnce If 
none, so state 

Accidents — When loss or injury is sustained 
Give full facts * 

Grimes — ^^Vhen of a serious or important 
character In smaller matters only when 
arrc«ts are made Be very careful to state only 
the absolute facts of iccord or capable of proof 
of jour certain knowledge 

Sickness — Only when serious or contagious 

Deaths — Give names of persons andcanse of 
death With old settlors and well known 
persons, if possible, givo brief biographical 
sketch 

j Storms — When causing losses Ordinary j 
weather conditions are usually much the same 
throughout the conntry and are not safficiently 
ihiportani to make news 

Crops — Condition of crops may he noted at 
critical periods Bccords of threshers, giving 
owner s name, size of piece and bushels per acre, 
name of thresher Corn crops when good or 
remarkable* 

Feeding Operations — An account of who aw 
feeding live stock, age and weight of cattle, 
where obtained and et what price, breed and 
doratiOD of time feeder expects to keep cattle on 
corn 

Births — Name of Parents, dale and sox of 
child 

Schools— Date of opening or closing, nam* 
of teacher Any interesting occurrences ente^ 
tainments etc Announce dates as far in ad 
vauce US possible 

‘ FuLes — »U not 1 e ti lerated Rcbal ibty 
and accuracy are if tie utmost importance 
Items of romantic or novel cl aractor are welcome 
wfhen well nnthenticated / 

KeighhorJ ood hiews — Lnder this head coraeA 
visits of persons from a considerable distance, or 
trips of residents to distant points Also many 
other interesting items ilcre calls among 
close neighbors are not of sufficieut importance 
lo make news 

Who? When P Where? and if possible Why ? 
arc the questions to he answered folly lu each 
news Item The name, John Smith, may not 
in all cases answer the question, Who P It 
bo necessary to say. "John Smith, a brother of 
Peter Smith of Laurel who lives at Burlington, 
Iowa Do not leave unanswered any question 
that the item might can®e to arise in the minu 
of tl 0 realer 

Telepl one — In case an important item come* 
to laiHlafler your weekly letter lias been sent 
uM beforo Wednesday evening use the telephone 
• I possible Charges will he paid in this oRice 
SpOULaTlOV'' 

Do not leaveyonr post unguarded If 
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are to be absent arrange N>itii sonic one to fill 
joar place tempomnlj Sometl in^ important 
might happen while yon are away anl your 
paper fail to get it 

Do not hesitate to wnte na for any information 
or help that you may desire The Adrocate will 
do anything mils power to help yon make yonr 
representation of your district the rery best 
possible 



Hiss Vera HoUen Editor Pnbl sher of • 
Progressive Country Paper The 
^llonTonm Eldon lo la 
Come in and see ns We are always glad to 
. talk witli oar representatives Let ns 

^*'*o°ally acquainted 

Ihe letters from the correspondents serve 
.? the paper a perfect mirror of every 

I'hich has happened to everybody in 
^e community These letters which are 
titten npon the theory that there is no 
irable flattery like that of the printer's 


ink, mention a great many names All ambi 
tioaa publisliers, in truth, mm to print in 
their papers the name of each of their sab- 
scribers nt least once a year This, I need 
hardly point ont, is in accord with the nn 
written slogan suggested by the journalistic 
genius of the country press “Naices names, 
the more names the better ” 

The conntry public does not wi»b to read 
highly colored sensational news, such as is 
featured by large city dailies Consequently 
one does not Cnd in the country paper Jong 
accounts of tl e latest political and social 
scandals, prominent suicide® daring robber 
les or lynching ‘ bees* This is far from 
saying that there may not be occasionally 
items of questionable taste ^\^lat J mean 
IS that the sensationalism of the metropolitan 
sheets makes the sensationalism of the 
country papers seem like mnobuous infant’s 
food Or, to change the figure, the seosa 
tionalism of the rural press compared with 
timt of the metropolitao yellow press, is like 
measles compared with smallpox ' There 
IS little space for crime' observed to tne the 
editor of I7« Eorner Star Homer Xebraslra, 
to flaont its gory head in our paper Its 
head lines do not flare acrosa the page and il 
leaves to other Adds the four per cent sen 
sahonal news and deals with the ninety six 
per cent that makes up the everyday life of 
the average person 

One of the requisites for the success of 

the country paper is accuracy of news and 
the ready willingness to ‘back np” to get 
into the path of truth, when shown to be in 
error It is said that The Arm York Bun, 
which had for its motto “If you see it in 
The Bun it is so’ once announced the death 
of a man The next day the man called on 
Editor Dana and asked that he correct the 
statement Dana got a copy of the paper, 
read the item looked at the man and shook 
his head solemnly 

‘I can’t change the statement If T7e 
Bun said yon are dead you are dead That s 
all there s to it * 

But Im not dead, as you can seofor 
yoarself I want that item corrected 

“Sorry, but The Sun can’t take back any 
thing 1 11 tell you what I'll do, though— 

1 II put you in the birth column tomorrow ’ 

Dana — there is none like him in American 
newspaperdom before or since — might take 
such a 'position and ‘ get away with it But 
a country editor cannot If he makes a 
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mistake, he corrects it promptly He dares 
not to be consistent at the expense of troth 
“Happy IS the man who can long be consis 
tent and right” is the wise saying of a friend 
editor of mine in sonthern Iowa 

The boast of the bucolic publisher is that 

his publication IS ‘ the home paper fit to go 

into the home” He not only keeps his 
columns clean, but the pabulum he fnrmshes 
hi» refers is most vital and often entertain- 
ing The Country Weekly with its usual 
eight pages and seven columns each furnishes 
a varied bill of fare Besides the news about 
Its own community and of neighboring 
communities it prints pictures, of coarse 
occasional cartoons, correspondence, a half 
column of jokes , a miscellany for the woman 

a musical selection in plate, half a page of 

world news information of value to the 
farmer good syndicated fiction and hettes 
kUer9 There u something of interest for 
every class of readers 

. stories—anything printed 

in tna American newspaper, with tha 
CBption of the editorial, is a story— ate written 
f to'oiblo, or what might ho 
mllca, ttraighlfromtho shoulder Eiglish 

at fine writing The dominant note of the 
country press is gossipy And “it is the 
’“sbes the country 
weekly m the opinion of Mr Fish, the 
President of Western Newspaper Union, 
the rnost interesting jonrnnl tor its size and 
weight in the world ” 

Como right down to bed rook of tacts 

“mk^Tor bacTl“t“‘ necessarily’ 

Yicions or back biting Eiplains Mr Fish 

11. »rtoI lC4.we do Xy dar Kiflb! 

S' Wcjt'arv.- vhf 

a blSc t," ? ™ arnnl'id' 

mm orsLine. and 

dres«cs let out at tl o wafst Iw. ^ 
slccL John I> 

■wears a wicr Presidnia» it. t Aiapiist and 
and golj m? is shirt ,|co„, Ti°l,a?yj 
wears shoes so loose lie can Inl I-dison 

0.1 toerh... them 'mH. l,rt“tSr.°3 
collsr to socks will not la>ea tmht *iu 
his l«ly-aUtUt IS gossip and » 

Old SamncirepjB Durywas all cossin 
well whose m.r"s'C„»i' 

grtatesl biographer of iiternlnn?, did nothing but 


gossip and not always with the kindliest 
motives ” 

Though the country paper has the strong 
flavor of gossip, it does not necessarily fill 
its colnmns with lies Gossip, as already 
®o^®sted, does not mean license to distort 
news facts, or assassinate character 
Accaracy for the most part, does aim 
to form a part of the editor ^ code of ethics 
No one will, of course, claim that the 
rnral press is perfect in the presentation 
of news The Amenean Press of New York 
City, intimates that newspaper “lies” ar® 
the public’s lies 

‘ Newspapers will bo perfect m this respect ' 
when the time arrives that editors and reporters 
will not have to go to tha public to get the nows 
Abo racism news items are dug out of people 
who are supposed to know them V, hen they 
appear m the paper, and are found to be untrue 
or misleading, it is practically always the fault 
01 the person or persons to whom the reporter 
creditor went for his facts This is particularly 
the case when you find inaccnracies in country 
newspapers 

.^-,1 Jtisnt to be wondered at when it is 
you are a judge, you cannot 
get tlie same story of an event twice from a half 
dozen eye witnesses all under oath, when net 
^e person out of a dozen will correctly repeat a 
P«Bebee of all of tl em P 

h..« I n to an editor and jon insult 

h m Because that is already the high aim of 
the vast majority of them ” 

r.n wrote a vestpocket essay 

* 1 ,. 0 rdilor , Asa practical journalist — 

i onJ J°««alist, by the way, is ' nnprofes / 
nivin tl ‘tch B seriocomic wonls ^ 

upon the editor can scarcely be »nipro%ed upon 

feel the pulse of 

to assist Bill! to business, 

f t*ie birth of 1 istoi 7 , to translate the 
arrange the future , 
i^t Wl i >R«orance, rowanl merit, put the 
tTrn^B^ on villainy and poll motor on reform , 
to DlAri: nnd dessicato demagogues, 

vrown heroes and secure 
pitchers, to net as 
for nolitiMl**^ for public opinion, as an elevator 
ns a goat hr every 
and ahn r« HI o carelcss moment 

iw h> declaring tl at ho 

error to^lii-i omlalm truth, ntitiihilnte 

Wnn»*^2wf ‘•"’national tear forj great mis 
fortune and the notional laugh at greot foolish 

decline of the editorial 
P«g". an editor-even a conntrj oditor-U 


A-ilFKlUAN qODNm ^E\^SPAP^R 


Cfl5 

tm) steps higher than any other man in the ago, I Mas told, country journals used to be 
community Ilts, as rhilaihlphui Puhhe printed on hand presses one page at a lime 
Ledger proclaimed, is the most difficalt job It would take two hours to print a few 
on a faewspaper Howerer, the work of the hundred papers “Today, the modern daily 
conntr) editor on a small country paper » newspaper in the small city, with its 
very different from that of his riyal in a big np to date stereotyping ontfit, and its elec 
city daily Xearly half the conntrj editors trically driven press will print lODOO forty- 

pnbbshno original editorial articles, and page papers m half an hour and they will 

when they do, the editorials are neither be di«tnfauted to every subscriber within the 
scholarly nor profound I have put many town limits lu 40 minutes ” 
an hour reading these editorial outpourings Sixty jears ago, as any old timer conid 
They have made me swear, langb, and roar tell all type was set by hand To daj , more 

over them They are jnst snpetb mnsh, than nine tenths of the newspaper is set 

exquisite platitudes, most obvious of obvious machine ‘In those days if a printer could 
(ities that even a psj chopathic missionary or set a colnmn and a half of news matter by 
an illiterate district magistrate in India hand, "he was considered an expert To day, 
could thintof Their authors seem to be 'f an operator setting news matter on a 
proof against new and original ideas They small town daily, do»en't get from 12 to 15 
are dolorous calamity howlers, messiahs in columns of type ont of his machine, ha is not 
general practice, or professional boasters of classed as more than fair If be tnrns ont 
their home towns Their “views ’ are safely 20 colnmns he is a wizard But there are 
wirtm the lotellectnal grasp of their clients, qnite a few wizards ” 

and what is still more noticeable, within The modern village newspaper oSce — 
1^8 scope of their prejudices and passions village is the ordinary conntry town — has 

Tfa^ir single purpose is to promote commn almost every up to date mechanical eqnip 
nity enterprise and community spirit * Their ment paper cotters job presses, numbeiing 
one idea is to deal only with local questions nacbioee, perforators, stapling machines I 
or the local ends of larger issuee A few of know of one such ofRce which has its own 
them, of couree, belong to what may be radio telephone flashing ont latest news and 
called the special class of illuminati Their market quotations The bustling editor of 
number is, however, pitifully smalt The the office is the embodiment of modernism 
vast majority of the country editors is No wonder be has the following motto, in 
committed to the delightfully futile creed of heavy black type, over his large flat topped 
Good liord' Good Devil — I have got desk 
Inenda in both places “ “If the editor is To Hell with Yesterday 1 

intelligent,” a craftsman, of the profession "What’a doingTo day ? ^ 

informs me, “be avoids personal disoassions An editor cannot live on subscription list 
avoids getting at eword’s point with bis only, as be has eeldom more than two or 
community As a rule, he eopports and ad three thonsand subscribers Hb dependa for 
vocates everything for the betterment of the bis profit on advertisin?, which is the Jife* 
and so he gets substantial moral blood of the publishing business Sometimes 
and financial support If he talks or writes the local merchants will send tbeir advertise 
polities he is judicious abont it the same as ments to their editor , but more often they 
to religion The conntry editor, therefore, will bang in , give him just a few notes, 
k serious problems Life and ask bun to write out the entire adver- 

vnth hm runs along la a pretty smooth tisement It requires tact — bnshels of it— to 
Channel ' In short, the editor is a success prepare selling copy Some of the adver- 
ni prudence on two legs ^ tisements I have seen are classics of their 

Jaowever I may disagree with his natnby kind they are the last word in cleverness 
pamby editorial policy, 2 like the connt^ and selling force 

an^°V I used to earn my bread The newspaper, in the argot of the day, 

“ batter in America as ‘devil in a “delivers the goods”, gets business for its 
onntrj printing office I stick by the advertisers Ihe journals, which have an 
e itor He is a man of great resource His established reputation as a medium of adver 
business organization, for instance tising, charge for their space at the rate of 
s nothing short of matvelloas Sixty years about one rupee and a half per column inch 
84—5 
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1 oreigii critics have often remarked that 
the American newspaper editor is a money, 
making machine, that his sole business is to 
cage dollars is manj and as fast ns he can 
1 lie assertion 18 toosweeping There are black 
sheep in all callings but to lump all news- 
paper publishers together, and to indict the 
entire press as being commercialized is to 
show lack of discranination Moreover, 
commercialized newspapers mean m this 
country that the press is able to make its 
own living Acii lirl Ttnei comments in n 
recent editorial, 

The American way is for a newspaper 
so to build up its repute for fullness and fair 
ness in printing the ne'ns, for honesty* and 
public spirit lu advocating good canscs, for nide 
pendencla and integrity m the-oondnet of its oan 
affairs that it ms confidence and seeares the 
patronage needed to make it a going concern 
ibe tauntof commercializatiouis really atribnte 
It means that tl e newspapers have demonstrated 
tbeir usefnlness to the public an llmve received 
llio appropriate reward ^ 

1 he country editor, no less than the edi, 
tor o£ the mfftropolitan journals, is a good 
financier He knows how to make his bnsi 
ness jield a fair profit He has to Twenty- 


five years ago the poverty of the American 
country pablisbera was proverbial They 

were regarded somewhat as on object of 
clianty They received in payment of 
subscriptions, \vood, potatoes, apples, meat, 

honey, any commodity in tact Tvliich 

could be of houseliold use Papers could 
barely keep alive All- that is now changed 
Country journals are pat on a sound 
financial basis The editor must “make” 
money. He has an extensive office 

equipment costing all the way from ninety 
thousand to a hundred thousand rupees 
It IS to his interest to see that the 
net returns amount to fourteen or fifteen 
thousand rupees a year, and he is not often 
disappointed The publisher of a rural 
paper rarely becomes wealthy, but even in a 
small restricted country held, he clears 
annually from six thousand to eight thousand 
rupees 

After all, the real joy of a newspaper man 
cauDot be said to be m Ins golden dollars It 
IS m the opportunity to spend himself 
freely it is in his work— work that delightSi 
fascinates, educates, and inspires What 
greater reward can a man have than this ? 


THE RESCUIM OF CIYILIZATION 

Bv A CHINESEIOBSERVER 


M uch misunderstanding and confusion 
have been caused and is being caused 
in the world by the loose application 
of words or by their superficial and incorrect 
apprehension To prevent any such tnisunder- 
standing to arise, it will be advisable to clearly 
define wnat we mean by civilization 
Now what 13 civilization ? 

Is It as IS Oommonly perceived or stated, 
the sum total of a stiff white collar, while skin, 
patent leather shoes, soap, safety razors, 
tramways, electric wires over gronnd, under- 
ground and under the water, theaters and 
shows with indecent performances, the laxity 
bf all morals in sexual matters, daily mails 
with largest circulation, automalic pistols, 
vacuum cleaners, lunatic asylums, inebriates 
homes, jails, prisons, sham, hnmbng, hypocrisy. 


lies and sundry other similar treasures and 
concomitants of the much vaunted western 
“civilization’ ? 

Should the answer be in the affirmative, 
then upon their own showing the western 
tacCT were uncivilized but yesterday, for they 
had none of these things Bat where is the 
man who will boldly and unequivocally 
aeemre that an age which produced a 
bhakespeare was uncivilized, or a Raphael, 
Munllo, Tintoretto, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Michael Angelo, Luther, Galileo, Descartes, 
t^cal, Dante, Newton, Kepler, Goethe, 
or to go further back a Plato, a Sapho, 
I’ericles, bocrates, Aristotle, Virgil, Horace, 
and a legion of other intellectual and moral 
and artistic giants the equal of whom have 
uot been seen since 



TilK IiF'tn\C 01 CHill/.ATIOS 


W ns an age nncisilised that coaM and did 
‘‘ j S'l?,'””” philoionhjr lihe Baddht 
Confucjus ami Mencmi ’ 
pie Crit thini- to remember h that trecham- 
cal progress or technical adTance ha? noth.ne 
to do with civilization. 

Whether jon can tarn on a handle in3onr 
wlhrooro to obtain hot or cold water or 
wheUierjonhbtain It by other mean* a* the 
oil itomanj, for instance, did in their Inth- 
ooms, which, by the way, were much more 
corolorljble and loxarious, ns the BTcavatioM 
om|^ii show ns, than ours, is most certainly 
o a determining factor m measoring on<. 
civilization with another 

you can kill jour enemies by 
V a®/ jaTclin as the ancients have done, 
whether it u done by anbmarines, aitbombs, 
relating rifles, poHon gas and other alKimin- 

no 

mined”" civilization can W deter 

Or IS It ♦ 

erchaudise by lazorions steamers or b\ 

** merchant 

one /J!r lopenority of 

over another 

act '"o« decisise 

than by any modern steamer 

in America by Columbus 

cirnr^”®" sailing ships ? Or the 

•‘I 

' apm,...* and profitable trading 

^cian.*^** *» boats of the ancient Tboeni 
of the. V' L ® abont the accomplishments 
Pnr. fl. n ‘f*®'® tn^-mble boats, of 

CoJnmbus set 

‘ootmtbeAew ttorld 

Hiimanily rtall j I’to^ret^ed ? 

betuf^^® ^ cirili/ed, more happy, 

and A^® jore f rersistint 

WeifPF.. Acclimations of admirers of 

cannot i mind it seems that we 

®annotlx,a,tofmt.ch real progress 

Ctyntraxl rf aiintnl and lles/ern 
rinhra/ioii 

phone?*' telegraphs and tele 

cabiM ’ll, , t'pewniers, submarine 
are ^r^’t 'western world 

of Indn n people 

'’'indiaandCh.nanre nnd eier have bein 


f!r*0 

They are not more cleiir b it only l.ssfcrnnn 
Ions than men in the blast 

^tith and in spite of sociology, chnrchej, 

mission*, theologians, archbi«hop's, codified 
criminal procedures, daily and weekly and 
monthlj and quarterly pipers and magazines, 
crime i* eonfmually on the iacrea«e with n 
specmlit} of the \\ estern IVorld throw n n for 
good measure juvenile crime I And Chicago 
and >ew \ork and San Franci«co iSris 
and fondon and Herlrn, 'the supposed nnd 
oft procl limed centers and seats and of modern 
cniliration are notoriously the most wicked, 
the most criminal, the nnsafest, the most nn* 
moral, and most brutal places in all the 
inhabited world 

ith nnd inspito of Alliances, Treaties 
nagoo Conventions, Conferences, League of 
Nations, nnd wlmt not, wars have not diminish* 
ed either in nnmber or ferocity, but the very 
contrary is the cose, as everyone knows and 
admits 

With and in spite of colleges, secondary 
and higher education, newspapers, lectures, 
freedom of thought, democracy, a fiamonu \u 
if< rkiw; and Imn/; toijflher, the only sure test 
of civilization ( iic ), bos not Icen brought 
about, but the contrary is the case W e hear 
everywhere in the western world, whether it be 
blessed with monarchy or with a republican 
form of government, whether it has protectiie 
tariffs or free trade, whether it is protestant 
or catholic or orthodox, of class wars, rising 
tides of anarchy, insubordination of youth 
ever recurring labour troubles nnd industrial 
crises, unemployment and Holsheium, which 
threaten to destroy nnd awnmp Iho western 
world 

What ft crushing commentary upon all 
their much vaunted superiority nnd progress 
As far as we know the oncrents in Asia 
were clever or stupid, braie or cowardly rich 
or pwr, contented or dissatis/ied, peaceful or 
troublesome, exncUy as mdinduals are 
to day 

Hainan nature has not changed 
But Asm had greater architects poets, 
philosophers, sculptors, teachers than the 
astern world has e\er produced IVbat an 
eloquent admission of their paucity of ideas 
IS the fact that the western races had to come 

chiz^r 

Ihe existence of all tie splendours nnd 
luxury and learning and art nnd poetry and 
philosophy of the ancient world prtsnppose? 
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a civilization at least as good and rich and 
harmonions as any existing to-day. 

The Puzzle qf the Eaif 

Bat hete we come upon tlie melancholy 
fact, that the Asiatic civilizations ha\0 either 
disappeared altogether or become stationary. 
The Assyrians, Babylonians, Phoenicians, 
Hittites, Sumerians, Egyptians, bare dis- 
appeared , the Chinese, Indiana and Persians 
"have either become stationary or retrograded. 

And the leadership o£ the world has passed 
ntito the race of the erstwhile harbatiana. 
Why? 

We shall try to find a reply to this question 
further on MeaQTvhile it is important to hear 
in mind that saceess does not necessarily mean 
progress Or laudable achievements , that it 
would he notse than folly to imitate the 
western world ; that to adopt their standard 
of civilization would indeed mean the 
irretrievable rum of civilization altogether. 

“By their fruits ye shall know them,” 
said the great and noble Asiatic Jesus, tbe 
God of tbe western world 

JThfl Boiilniplcy of IVestern '‘CxviUzattm^'. 

1 Applj ing the above infallible test of Jesus 
to 'Western “civilization” we arrive at very 
disconcerting though plain conclnstons. 

In 1914 some, of the western nations 
combined against other western notions 
'Beneath all the fiood of lies with which the 
world has been inundated, the real cause of 
that gigantic crime emerges clear as a 
crjstai it is commercial ajid political rivalry. 

The Allies proclaimed loud and often that 
their only reason for going to war was their 
unselfish desire to “establish a world srhere 
justice and truth shall reign and prevail, to 
create a world safe for democracy, to abolish 
the dominion of one race over another, to do 
away with secret diplomacy, to do away with 
militarisin and standing armies, to remake 
the map of ^the world according to the 
‘sacred principle of the self-determination 
of nations Thej also assured ns that this 
has always been their heart’s desiro but tlio 
wicked Germans with tlieir militarism nnd 
autocracy would not let them carrj out their 
noblu designs, and that, consequently, they 
had to decide to crush “I’rnssinn Militarism”. 

Owing to a number of causes, not veiy 
creditable to the Allies nor in conformity 
with their high sounding principles, they did 
crush the Germans nnd immediately"^ they 


started reconstructing the world — according 
to their real ideals, not the professed ones. 

“Nations nnd peoples were not to be 
bartered away without their consent” — so they 
transferred Alsace-Lorraine from Germany to 
France,* Posen from Germany to Poland, the 
Trentino from Anstriato Italy' without asking 
the people concerned. . 

“No race was to rnle over another race 
— conseqnently they dismembered Austria- 
Hungary', handing over to the newly formed 
states of Cheoho-Rlovakla, Tiigo-Slavra and 
Greater Ronmania large parts of Anstria- 
Hungary and transferred to them millions of 
Germans and Hungarians. True, to save their l\ 
face to some extent, they held plebiscites in 
■some areas, but, when in spite of their bally* 
ings aud intimidations and pressure of all 
sorts the people nevertheless decided against ' 
their wish or policy, they did not respect Uie 
“will of the people’'. The most flagrant 
example of such brutal treatment of defence- 
less peoples IS the classic example of upper 
Silesia This part was one of tbe ricnest 
parts of Germany in mineral wealth' and, 
consequently, plebiscite or no - plebiscite, 
democracy or no democracy, lofty ideals or 
not, it was transferred in spite of the plebiscite 
to Poland, the sobservient vassal of France 

Ireland, Egypt, India and Kemal Paseha 
appealed to the newly propounded holy 
principle and "undeniable right” of self-deter- 
mination of nations and asked for indepen- 
dence and liberty, They got a reply by big 
guns, armoured tanks, war and devastation 
and cynical replies. 

Then Ireland and Egypt’ and Kemal 
Pascba provided tbemselves witb the same 
arguments, atid replied with them. That wo#- 
effective. ^ They got what they wanted. 

India is still waiting. 

Militarism was abolished in the following 
manner • * 

The rccon*trHc<!ou of the xcorM. 

Before the war Germany in time of peace 
had a standing army of 550,000 men. Germany 
IS beaten, vanquished, chained and enslaved, 
yet Prance has a standing army of 800,000 
men ' 

• Austria-Hungary before the war had a 
standing army of 800,000 men, the stales 
^hat have been carved out of Austria- 
Ilungarj nnd Greater Ilonmania have today a 
standitig army of a combined strength of over 
one million men. 
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Tbas has militarism been abolished 

America, the * Great Democracj* of lha 
new world, as she is eaphemisticallj called, 
had, before the war, a standing arm> of 
100, TOO men— on paper Toda\ she has a big 
army which will be increased in the near'fnture 
according toofHcial declarations of General 
Pershing and the Secretary of "W ar 

Since I’rnssian militarism has been 
abolished, the onl) obstacle, mind joo, to the 
peace of the world, there has been a sncces 
Bion of wars 

This IS the civilization of the western 
world lies, phrases, sham, hiimbog, brute 
force 

East and T( est 

f<et ns now once more ash the qaeslioa, 
why has the leadership of the world passed 
from Asia toEaiope, why has the harmonious 
eiTiliation of the East been snpplanted by 
«e dissonant civilization of the West, whv 
have intellectoal and ipiritaal possessions 
h®9n relegated to the backgroand, to give 
precedence and first honours to mere and crass 
^terial things, whj in one word, has the 
'^8it subrogated the East, destroying thereby 
all that IS good and lofty and permanent and 
universal and eternal ? 

There are many causes let it is not 
necessary for ns here to investigate Bnbsi 
diary causes, let ns rather concentrate on 
primary causes 


Tilt Eeltpsc of Asia 

< All civilizations that exist by the sword 
perish by the sword This inexorable law 
of human existence and hcman progress was 
clearly ennnciated by the great Asiatic Jesus 
s®ply demonstrted by the history of the 
world All civilizations perished because 
they existed by the sword and all that the 
^ord implies Indiaand China alone survive 
because their civilization has never been a 
civilization of the sword 

And it IS here that the future hope of 
humanity is to be found, with one very 
important qualification 

Though they who live by the sword shall 
^rish by the sword, m the meantime they can 
yrannize over and anbiuEate other and 
higher civilizations 

Chinese and Indian cmlizations are^ 
essentially civilization of harmonious crf^pe 
ration, it IS a civilization of mtelle''* ’ 
moral possessions as against m 


ferial advantages and oatwaid mecha- 
nical progress But they overlooked the 
essentia! fact that the world in which they 
lived was a world wherein dwelt fierce and 
warlike tribes', they overlooked the necessity 
of providing themselves with means of defence 
against alien invasion? They went asleep 
And yet they snrviied, which is the moat 
eloquent testimony and unanswerable 
argument of the snperionty of their concep 
tiOQ of life and hnman society 

Bat the time of sleep and slumber is past, 
they mast wake np, holy and righteous 
principles roust once more be set np as the 
rnlingand guiding principles of hnmanity 
Civilization most be saved, else it will be 
sabmeiged by the cataclysm threatening from 
the western world 

The call or pct\ 

The world is at the parting of tHe ways 
What has been is passing away or has already 
been snbmerged by the eartnquake of the 
last war bat shall be, has not yet appeared 
Civilization as interpreted by the western 
nations is wrecked, politically economically, 
socially and morally 

Formerly the Balkans in Earope were con 
sidered the Fowder Magazine of Europe, and 
they certainly were They caused the Busso 
Turkish war of 1876, tlfe Serbo Bulgarian 
conflict of a few years later, to be foIIo^ved by 
the Turko Greek war a few years later, the 
annexation crisis of 1908, the first Balkan 
war of 1012 and the second Balkan war of 
1913, and last but not least, the great war of 
1914 And yet the wisdom and justice of the 
western world multiplied and extended the 
Balkanization of the whole world 

War follows upon war since “Peace” has 
been established in Pans in 1919 Bevoln 
tions and nsiogs, disorders and unrest is the 
order of the day All the while the ideas of 
the self determination of nations so recklessly 
and nnscrupulously and dishonestly launched 
into the world, are stirring np new latent 
forces which no phrases and specious promises 
will be able to keep down for evermore 

Hoge standing armies, enormous amounts 
spent on new armaments of more deadly effect 
than even in the last Christian war, eat up tne 
very life of nations already bankrupted by 
the last war 

Though millions of men have been murder 
.vain ( as the present condition of the 
V testifies ) in the last to 
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Diilhonsof unemplojed, who were promised 
(I better and more ja&t world, and this in spite 
of the fact that devastated areas have to bi 
rebuilt , an appalling shortage of houses m nil 
civilized countries which beggars description 
have to be made good the destruction in all 
spheres of human nctnifcy on a scale unprece- 
dented m the liiston of the world must be 
repaired and reconstructed , loads, railways 
and factories rebuilt tN liat a contradiction 
what acommeiitarj upon the wisdom, justice 
and superiority of western cuihzation 

Enormous amount of work to be accom- 
plished, yet millions of willing workers- 
leduced to idleness and starvation Monojs 
and currencies and means of exebange of 
trade reduced to a huge but tragic joke, 
factories idle, shortage of food m ininv 
countries, excessive surplus in others, stag- 
nation of trade all over the world, the greatest 
crisis in shipping ever experienced, communist 
usings, who maddened by the want and 
miseiy and hone essness of their outlook, 
want to rob and kill and destroy, and drown 
Farope m blood 

Family ties loosened overywlieie m the 
STOBtern norla, parental authority nouled, 
ohsB hatred intenaiOed and increasing, the 
the rising 

tide of amroliy and social disoiders thieatcn 
ingthe sery eiistence of human society,— 
Hus is the tiue picture of the western world 

Marriage ties considered a tempornrj 
oouvemence, to be thrown away whenever 
furr undermining 

nil “t “U'efy, the evhibition of 

™,1 “"eS'sHie, lewd and tending to 
them "■S’Uien abandoning 

themselves to frivolous and indecent practicef 
mdree, and dance and general beCmnr 
appalling number of divorces, sevunl disease 

thelnUer'ar >Ho"ilanne , 

their literature degenerate, their art a willing 


tool of thftir erotic passions , in brief whether 
WB look upon the western world from a 
political or moral or social or economical point 
of view, wo see that their civilization is bank- 
rupt nnd who w ith their lawlessness, brutality, 
alcoho} and firearms, immorality and want of 
honesty, deceptions, lies and greed have 
corrupted tlio face of the earth 

Their ciMliration stands, indeed, self- 
condemned 

Tiil FtTurv 

What shall be ? Shall the world he 
engulfed in n cataclysmic upheaval of end- 
less wars , shall humanity be crucified on the (i 
altar of greed, selfishness and money , shall ^ 
the strongly armed but immoral and destruc- 
tive races of the west rule and subjugate the 
rest of the world for the benefit of a few ? 

fetus turn to the past, the past of Asia 
^t the whole and the better part of the world 
draw inspiration at the fountain of the great 
past of Indian and Chinese civilization, return 
to their poets and philosophers and saints j 
let us assiduously rebuild tlie world on a new 
basis, the basis of the ancient civilizations of 
India ana China, harmonious and peaceful 
ends^ 'working together for cultural 

Let these two great civilizing forces and 
apncies in the world, China and India, jom 
their spiritual forces m order to save the 
vorld from the supreme calamity that is 
tbr^tening it from the wesU 
nf 11 Jesbs the Light 

the world . 

all religions, nil 
there aome from Asia or have their root 

thfi^”™ India and China will wake up, 

sarnw^r af '™rld, the 

saving of eiviliretion will come from Asia 


govrr™lYwU.“d.S-ri,„\ly;Tnl”' 

of lus oil fieltla -Ball.morc Til« ^ ® 

Red Russia has abolislied Go! l.t,t r- i 

more tolei ant -Cn-eru,7?c/>,,,7,„o!/ 

One ot the Inninplis ot democrat n, 

1 e that the minority 1 as the sai «»!? *i 
iiiajoril\ 1 ns tn p'i\ — Bro. U jn 7 xjJe ^ 


woi.U«‘memb°!-‘‘ll,aril ‘T'"' *' 

room nnrf ww* V stomach is a 

Ga ette ^ piay house — Colorado Spniiff# 

si e 1 ^?.^ Fiance in the Tinr, el e said 

It be<»iiis to 1 ■"'hich she couM never repay 
Ai“ 7™ ^ meant it-Anr J»4 


AI.ANKVHA LirKKAIUllR 




■ ALANKAEA LITERATUEE 


Oq t)ie above subject we bave receiveU the 
following three books 

SA'fSkRIT 

I ^A^ROKTI JiTlTi of Jtajanala Kuntala 
itith hit otrn commeiilary, edited leilh mltcnl ^ let 
mul In/rojiic/icm by Siithil Kumtir H , 3f A D 
litt andpnbhihedbjN C. Paul, B i , 107 
]^3fe(huab<i ar Slreet,Cakutla Pp 120 
Sa\ writ EnGLIsII 

ir S^^ITTADAEVA^A 0 / 1 l»ianOfA(J Ifl/A 
on ehopters I, II, and X, and HisTORT OS At»\ 
tA8.i XiTiBWCRP Ij P T Kane il if 

f uUuW Ij Pand rana T aman hane, 1 » 

Tlaifi Irtmf C/nirl, Giryaoi, Bath B al. Do il<i 
Pf 0I\\\^et^3-j2+ll2 Pnc 1 ’ t> 
b V 1 1 u 

m StCDIES t> TilK III roPT OP SANaSKlT 

Poetics iySupAilA,, wD ,il A.D /.«, W / 

« “1 5 Co- dB, Great Bufiel Street, Lon ho M 
C Pp X\^378 Inhan price P* $ Forfijt* 
1«« lOt OJ 

Let tts take them up one by one 
I 

The 1 aJ,ToA/yftiV<r 

H the BeU of researches on SanskrU 
*•* 1 ?* Ur Sosbil. Kaniap De h»9 now 
•swbhsheii fop himself a positiou by liis thought 
*'** .^“Btrihutions \>e welcoRve I is present 
.publieatiou. the BaiSnaka 

KaataU or Knstaka is better known to 
reholara eg the author of the i aJijvhli/nila 
' * Ailnj ) He floonsled between the 

Middle of the 10th an I the middle of the lltb 
* P He estabbsned a different school 
t Man^i-n.lti^era'iare cafieA ra’AroVi 'kahrdk'lt 
n indirect speech’ signides ‘a mode of espres 
Ml with charm given to it Ij tic afcill of a 
'roihylhjabhangllhanitiy and. is quite 
I erent from crdihari mode ot speaking 
,* ’'^fcalii, according to Bnntala is the «odI 
V . . He has fnlK eiplained this in 

Once this work held a unique 
^ Sanskrit Poetics, bnt gradually as 
'* *** former position, and was 

^ nmunderatood by later writers on tba 
One best thanks are therefore da® to 
partly rescued it from that 
*'« already done* with 
chapter of AbhinaTagnptas 
' jlnta *be PAranyrtlola TheTaArok'i 

jrva IS complete in five chapters of which only 


the first tiro are now edited in the volume lying 
before ns and for want of sufficient materials the 
other three chapters bare not been bronght oat 
The editor could not proenre any complete MS 
The edition is, however, based on two defective' 
transcriptions prepared from a MS in tie 
Qoverntaeat Oriental 31SS Library, Madras Tlie 
MS itself appears to be incomplete and il ere are 
considerable gaps ID it Inspits of this wetbinlr, 
the editor coaid easily give us in bis well written 
Intr^nction a tolerably correct idea of the third 
and fourth chapters of the book, if not of tho 
fifth chapter 9l<o as Mr Kane has done by using 
a different transcnptics of the same Madras ^IS 
He says there is sofiicient material for it ( See 
i IS iSu/i/wi/riTxren pp L\XIX ff ) 

The book is edite I critically, the (quotations 
are traced tbrougli with a few exceptions ami 
Lontala s theory of poetry has been dealt with 
in the Introduction in a masterly way 

There are some Prakrit verses in the work 
and some of them as printed, are apparently 
defective In some rases, however, their actual 
re^ings could easily he restored or suggested 
Fake for instance verso no 59, p of It 

runs 

nmwujw swfiifsw 

q ftsuTwl 

eiuit wxivwnl b 

Here is translated by the 

editor as but obviously it van 

not be so the true Sanskrit equivalent being 

WI/», k/VIiV.-W TtTftiWS 

here ^vivs)r»r Accordingly tie reveling 

ID tlic orgiua) E> ouhl bo wlwivitr^ tgam, 
theconipound vvcifd ^Wl line 2, being 

an adjective of or as 

sQggi^ted, must be in the fetnioine, and so tl 0 
actual reading cannot be 1 ut wuwifq 

There is one point more The verie under djs 
CD«sioa IS composed in ilaJdrdtfrf But its 
fourth line has been quoted later on once more 
( V fi-», p 93) with a different reading 
furfftvTv 01 W| wwtTvfr The Praknt 
used here » clearly faiiras^i it 13 io 
noted lliat the W in 
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' e 3 in this case In which tf these two 
Praknts the \erse was original) j composed is a 
question which requires an answer 

In the \erse no 21 p 06 

*3^ must he 3r*t?r in Sanskrit and never *nnf*r 
as the editor lias suggested Nor can the reading 
be accepted, tor according to Prakrit it mast 
he corrected as iftfx The words and in 
verseno OO p. M should also he and 

I'espectne’y 

There is a word ( p 52 ) m connec 

tioii with Binahhattas (or Bhatta Baim s ) 
name What does it mean ^ Should it not he 


We wish the author liad given us two indices 
more separately, one of the Prakrit verses and 
the other of the quotations not yet traced 

V e are sorry to say that the printing la very 
had There is a large number of misprints, 
some of which are due to old or broken types, 
•while others apparently to carelessness of the 
Proot reader In the first chapter onlyCpp 
1 59 ) w e have noticed more than forty mispnats, 
yet there are no errata 

In conclusion wo want to suggest to Dr 
Narendranath Law, the Director of the CalctiUa 
0«pn/al Serif#, in which the present volnme is 
included, that both the printing and the get up 
o£ the scries should be improved. 


II 

Sdhitijadarpana 

Neither the book nor the editor requires any 
introduction SahttyaJarjiana is a standard 
work m Alankara literature and 3Ir Kane s 
notes on different Afityns are well known to 
Btudents of Sanskrit He has been a student of 
''ansUil Poetics for over twenty years That so 
much of his time and energy has been spent 
successfully is clearly evinced by what he has 
given us m lus introduction The special m 
portanee of the present volume lies in the 
Jltstory ol \lanldra Lileralure contained in it 
covering 180 pages printed closely m small 
tjpes It IS divided into two parts The first 
partpves an account of the important works 
on the Alankirasastra. a brief analysis of the 
intents and tl e chronology of writers on the 
Alanktrassstra and other kindred matters'* The 
second part comprises ‘a review of the subjects 
tliat fall to be treated under the Alankaraststra,” 
attempts “to show how from very small be 
ginnings various theories about Poetics and 
literary criticism were evolved dilates “upon 
the different aspects of an clabomlo tleory of 
Poetics and traces ‘ the Instory of literarr 
tlieones in India Tllcsc things have been 


dealt with (lecplj and at n considerable length 
The Introdnctipn contains in the end a long 
list of authors and of works on the Alan 
kirosistra, lioth known and nnknown, numbering 
not less than 872, those of Dramaturgy and 
Erotics being excluded 

TIio author should have divided the list into 
two parts, ono for the names of the authors and 
the other for those of the works He should 
have given also a full general index to the 
valoahle Introduction, so that it could be easily 
utilised There is no index of the authors and 
works quoted in the original book We wish he 
had given us another index for all the quotations 
either m prose or verse The nntraced quota 
tions reqairo a separate index The sources of 
the quotations in Chapters I, II, A X should 
liavq been given, if found, in the same way as 
has been done in the remaining ones No 
abbreviations of the JISS used for the edition 
excepting only three, I Xh g are explailied 
The Prakrit portion shows that it required a 
more careful attention 

Inspite of all these minor defects, judging by 
what wo have received from the learned author 
m his introduction, one must say that his 
present volnme should bo read as a standard 
book on the subject 

Could not the Introduction part Ije published 
m a separate volnme P 


JIi#/ory of SansXnt Poetic# 

Dr Snsbilkuruar De intends to write a 
comprehensive history ofSansk-rit Poetics It 
will be complete in two volumes The first 
volume IS lying now on our table It “deals 
with the preliminary but important question of 
chronology and sources, on the basis of which , 
the second volnme proceeds to set forth the 1 
history through its divergent systems and 
theories This volume corresponds to the first 
part of Mr Kane 8 Introduction to his Sihitya 
tfarpara referred to above Here at the outset the 
l^rned Doctor discusses the beginnings of the 
AiaokarasSstra and arrives at the conclusion 
that it started as a separate technical disciplms 
icom about the commencement of the Christian 
era and probably flooNshed in a relatively 
develop^ form in the fifth and sixth centuries 
t r .1 development is un* 

fortunately hidden from us, until it emerges 
in a more or less self conscious form in some 
and the Kaiijalanldra ot 

“P the pro 

“"thors on the subject from Bharata 
* ^ffutinitha critically discussing tleir 
mentioning tlie.r works and the 
thereupon He also gives a 
complete Bibliography under each head clearly 
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showing thereby the different editions and MSS 
of the works Minor writers on AlunUm 
nnabering not Jess than 105, and anonrmons 
works numbering 4S hare also been noticed so 
MthOT "'^terials were in the hands of the 

Vi’s are extremely glad to go througli the book 


winch throws a UochI of light on the chronology 
of AlanLsra literature and brings a lot of old 
things to light Fvery student of AJankarasSstra 
ehoalJ remain thankful to Ur 1 )q and Mr. 
Kane for their most raluablo and interestio" 
contnbatiuiis to it 

ViDUcsutsmia BuiuAcirsi.rt 


EEVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 

niB/7 ^ *'* tolloicing laaywtgea will hn noheed Bengali, Eiigheh, Gujarati 

Maralh,. Nrpah. On, a, Punjab,. Smdh, TaJi, AiuJL and 
an.lU^« Khool and colUgt lexl-bool^ and tJietr annotations, pamphUU 

bot>k» addret^fn, etc , letli nd U noliced Tli« receitl of 

be a.bnoitledjad.nor anr/ quen-a nlatmg Iherdo aiifvtred 

° £ooA.« sAokM fce sent to our okeo, addreutd to the 
lAe fcool-j, 'Ae DengaU Rpnewr, tU . acrordm^ to the language of 

iio tr\Uo\9n, of booh rnuxti and notttta wtH be jubtuhed -^Editor, if R J 

ENGIiISfl. be grateful for tlieso two new aJditiODnl >olamei 

l«u-rT*icnt«sos nceonur UMreawm, ‘*“h» We ediUd by Prof, Keith -who 

^yPAasiafniaatH Bote ( 10^3 \ ^ ««£■•* is already well known t. Indian readers The 

Too I.Hi.. .. 1 . .7. solomes contain practically all the important 

•boot lha ant, r"'?"'* *■* ganeral public docnmente illoelratiie of Indian policy finm the 
•boat the crest* fcho?" learning, eial dayeof the Last India Company to our own 

these* scholars that proceeded from time the last extract being the speech of the 
ffi.na«lt7“n ' ' " J''V. **" ^ A>uLe of Connanght dehxenHl the other day on 

niketan haa* ^ ‘*''*bharali Js.nti the o«.cee.on of the Inanguration of the Indian 

wllectreB T V LcgieJatiie As^mbly Ibe extracts are parti' 

the aTaflablfl*"! * ' i"''‘ '1 xolotne ell roKrIy full with regard to the last few wars 
Indian pi 14 ‘•one by - »= i. — hf.i ... 

i^itSr vw*’"**'? C'B^vers.t.c, It 


course CriW! * constant inter 

works Into *''°^'**^* numerous Sanskrit 

epreiJin™ f«<inently sisited Tibet 

Jr l*<iddir;sm. bnt also 

•ulhoriUi.T^ !r F*** wformstion. based on the 
wMiona n-riJl ‘ Tibetan 

little more ah.! . ‘*•‘1 told us a 

wWh S'"” "" II" 

t,™.! Vv"’"™ at th, a™. 
Ikw-orti..! r.M..h,„5 

„ 51 ^VivriRMn 

i ro”'2.V l^'cinxxts or Isme Put-r 

S5— d 


Guflfo, 


whtcli we have bait so many important *Iua, 
dents in tho deselopmeut of the Indian constu 
tution Uc lave copious extracts relating to 
tio recent Iteforms including tie full text of 
the Oovernment of India Act of 

Till CouiM RaaK Uy .\abnii.A„r, 

( Ary-t Piblt'hnj IfotiM, 1 4 e 

The volume consists ofa series of e*sayt on 
the subject of the evolntion of a euponor race 
which IS to come on the earth--a race of * 
sopermeo who will reprewat a letter typo 
of bnmantty than tbo specimene we have 
seen till non It is interesting to note that in 
bis apprecistion of Ho superior races o! men 
hedges not grow enthusiastic over individoai 
beroessoian-h as on the general level of the 
homao wee, at least of the civiliv^I port of it 
Atrxvx Py 31 Snrtiriaimirti ( S V V. 

Pore*, rijicMsyrnifli ) 

A eeries of prayers foil of fvrvent devotion 
expre«seil in languaTo which is as attractive as 
It re full of feeling 

P SESgansr. 
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Tue I^DIA^ Arbitration Act ( Act IX op 
1899 ) By Gopildai Jhmmfmnl Aiham, 
Pleader, Jithcial Commissioners Court, Sind, 
author of Laic of Ariitration in India, etc Pp S35 
Price lis 10 ( To he had of Kayeee Brothers, 

Bunder Road, Karachi ) 

In tlie preface the author says, “Th© 
booh 'wfll be found «omethiiig more than a 
mere collection of cases The principles 
underlying the sections have been fnlly ox 
plained and the object and scope of each 
section and provision of the first Schedule con 
ci‘'ely indicated ’ “To enhance the usefulness 
of the book the rules of the various High 
Courts made under Sec 20 of the Act and the 
rules of the Chambers of Commerce in India 
ha\e been set forth in the appendices The 
provisions of the Code of Cull Procedure (*Act 
Y of 1903 ) and the Indian Stamp Act relating 
to “Arbitration and award and the Fnglish 
Arbitration Act 1889 have also been nddetl as 
appendices ” 

In a foreword by the , Hon ble Mr Justice 
Pratt of the Bombay High Court we find among 
other things the following — 

‘The case law has been carefally collected 
and arranged and the author has been well 
advised to include eases in the unofficial reports 
Now that the High Courts habitually refer to 
these reports, no practitioner can afford to ignore 
them ‘ The author should state clearly in 
ms preface up to what volume of each senes 
the cases are included This has not been 
done, but the author save in the preface that 
ease law hag been brought down to the end of 
Mareh 1923 This should make llio book 
really useful 

The price of the book is a bit too high but 
the price of printing and matenals has con 
siderably gone up compared with pre war days 
and this will be a consideration with purchasers 

B C 

Gandhis Letters on Ivdian Atpaiks 
• ^ Karayan and Co , ila Iras Pnee 

1 4 * ^^‘1, contains forty two 

letters addressed by Mr Gandhi to the public 
and eometimes to his friends They deal with 
various topics of much interest and ben^ 
wntmn in the pleasant and impressive style 5 
5Ir Gandhi they are absolutely free fr<m idl 
academic toughness The price of the book is 
rather high 

The Deezvce ot India Bj Arthur rineent 
Pitbhshey JlimpI rey Zlilforl Orford Universi/u 
Press ^ 

The book deals with India’s mantime 
tlefcnce, thedefeiifeof th? northern and north. 


eastern frontiers and of Burma very shortly. 
It concentrates ^ upon the north western 
frontier and deals w ith its history, growth and 
problems 

FnrEDOM’s Battie By 2Iahalma Gandhi 
Ganesh, JIadras Price Rs S 8 

It guos Mr Gandhi’s speeches and writings 
dealing with the Khilafat, the Punjab Wrong, 
Swaraj, Hindu Moslem Unity, Treatment of the 
Depressed Classes, Treatment of Indians Abroad 
and Non Co operation 

Togic Sadhav Edited hy the Ultara Fhji 
Puhhshed by The Arya Publishing House, 
College Street Marhet, Calcutta Price as 10 
This booklet gives ns an idea of the integral 
system of Yoga propounded by Sri Arabuida 
Ghose It claims to accomplish much quickly 
what Hatha and Raja Yoga do by a round- 
about way This school believes in starting 
directly with the Will “There is no need of 
Asana, Pranayama, Kumbbaka, Ohittasuddbi, or 
anything else p^aratory or preliminary if one 
starts with the Will A purified mind will 
facto make for purity of the body and hence the 
abandonment of Hatha Yogs ’’ 

A. C. 

The Orioih of CnRisiuNiTT By Sicamt 
Satyananda Published by L Chalrahariy,B8 Oorri' 
leallis Street, Calcutta Pp 1^8 Price Bs 3 
There are three parts in the hook In the 
first part the author describes the historical 
relation between Buddhism and Christianity 
His conclusion is “that John the Baptist was a 
Buddhist and if Jesus took baptism from him ha 
also became initiated thereby and converted into 
Buddhist doctrines ’’ P 36 

The second book 13 on the “Life of Jesus ”1 
In this book the author tries to prove that the 
Jews were “a coarse, a ulgar and licentious race," 
and Jesus was born and brought up as a Jew He 
desenbes the scandalous life of Mary, mother of 
Jesus, bnthe has not given the name of the real 
father of Jesus In ‘ Sepher Toldoth Jeschna" 
■wo find the following passage “Josephus Pandora 
the Roman officer of a Calabrian legion which 
was in Judrea, seduced, Miriam of Bethlehem 
and was the father of Jesus” ( quoted by 
Haeckel) , 

Ho has quoted many passages from tbs 
Bible to prove the ignorance, anger ond hatred, 
halluctnatiODS, anxieties and fears, and insanities 
of Jesus 

In the third part the author quotes many 
parallel passages from the Buddhist scriptures 
' that Christianity owed its origin to 
Baddhism ’ 

There was a lime when Christian missionaries 
to hunt after the weak points of popular 
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leljgioii and their preacliiiig meant nottiiug bat 
the Tilification of Hinduism The Christian 
missionaries' always acted on the oSensixe and 
the Bindns were on the defcnsixe Hot now 
the tables have been tamed 

Tbe SiCKED Books OFTUE HixDU-i Tmn^atfl 
hy fanout icholart EJile I bj Jfnjor B D Bam, 
df 5 ( Jf«/ired ) and puhUtbtd b j Df iatttin 
dranoih Btuu, JI B The Pa»»a* Ojjire, Bhuran 
esifan Airama, BaJiadurganj, Allahabad Al«t««af 
nbtertpfion {Inland) lit 13 

(“) Volome sjvii Parti (January — April, 
192^, Nos 163—163). Tho Himamsa Sotraa 
of Jaimini translated by Pandit Hohon Lai 
Sandal, XI 1 , ku n , Vakil. High Court, Allahabad 
f pp 1— ISO Pnee Ils 4 8 0 

The first three ehapters of the Porxa 
Jlimamsa are translated in this part It con 
mins also, (i) the adhikaranat, (ii) the Sntras in 
Demnagan character. (lU) the meaning of 
short notes on exery Sntra 
,5® ^rtion of the Jaimini Sotras was 
Wited and translated by Mahamabopadbyaya 
f Gaoganatba jha, H A , D Litt and pub 
,*h«d by the Panini Office in lOlC (\ olome X 

of the s B H Price Rs 10) 

V ssTi— Part 3 (May — June 19JJ 

, ®* t67— 168) The Debi Qbagavataa trane 
Uted Ly Swami Vnuanananda Pp 707—690 
Pnco Ra. 3 

This part contains the first twenty two 
Ninth Book and a part of the 

-era chapter 

What the Srimad Bliagaiatam is to the 
XaishnaTas, the Debt Bhagavatam o to the 
oaktas 

llanEscaAVDiLk Gbosb 

j ^tri-rcTiOxs ov WosiiV Bj llohendranath 
PuhUthedby B K Bote, 7 ISohanbanan 
111 Brice not menitoned 

>s the second book of the Seva Senes 
pnnhcations In this book tbe anthor bas 
ttemptcd to gixe the characteristic features of 
.^nature of woman. The sale proceeds of this 
“Oolc would absolutely go to Sn Sn Saradeswan 
•^htam and Balika Vidyalaya 

School Bj Prof 31 31 
font PabUthed 6y S inshine Publiihtna Hontr, 

(^23)' ■Pp re 18 

book the aatlior, an edocatiomst of 
,®,®*I*nence, has attempted to give an in 
S“X into the ‘enter and inner life of the sin 
aents. teachers and gnanlians in Inda The 
Tinf this country is 

W.J The oxaminatioii systeps las 

reduced eincatiou to a ‘Parrots Titiiutng — to 


quote the author Prof Gidvaui has suggested 
soEuo remedies for tho dofeetixe system of 
edncetion in.Dar country 

The PiiiLo^opur or Non co opfbatiox axd of 
SmsITLAl PoLiTicit SaiikiJ Bj3Ir Dhagaian 
Bu Bulltthedhj'lagoreanl Co.llalrat Pp 118 
Pnee Be 1 (lOJi) 

The publishers have reprodneed from the 
Sicarajja, of Madras a senes of articles from the 
pen of Mr Bhagavan Das, dealing ‘with lion 
co-operation and Swaraj Tbs last chapter, viz 
“What IS Spiritual Political Swaraj is a now 
addition We hope that the views of this well 
Lnonii thinker would be Widely read 

PaanHAT Sas>val 

TuE Life and Work op BropitACiiosi By 
Bimala ChOran Law il A , B L , wilh a lore 
woill bi/ ilri L A t Bhtjt Baudt, D Lilt , 31 
A Pp KII+I83 Meisrt T! acker, Spink A Co, 
Price Bt 9 

Tbu treatise deals with the life and labour 
of Buddhaghosa tbe most celebrated coismen 
tator of the sontbern Buddhist sebool It con 
sists of eight chapters m ( i ) Tt e Life of 
Buddhaghosa ( ii } Legends about Buddha^ 
ghosa, ( III J Origin and Development of 
Buddhist Commentaries, (iv) Buddhaghosa s 
Morks, ( V ) Tbe Successors of Buddhaghosa, 
(vi) The Lncyclopaedic Character of Bnddha* 
ghosa, ( vii } Ihe Philosophy of Buddhaghosa, 
(viii) Buddhaghosa s Interpretation of Bud 
dhism 

Id the bret chapter, Mr Laxv s attempt 
to construct a life history oE Buddhaghosa 13 
very successful lie bas ably discussed the date 
of Buddhaghosa as given by Dhammakitti 
Tbe portion dealing with Buddhaghosa s proii 
cieocy In Brabmanical learning is new and 
original The points of agreement of Dhamma 
kittle account of the life of Buddhaghosa with 
the evidence of the commentanes are manifold 
as pointed out by Mr Law The latter part of 
the first chapter conxinces ns of the fact that 
Mr Law has taken pains to ransack some of the 
■works of the commentator boned in maun , 
scripts The second chapter dealing with legends 
about Buddhaghosa is interesting Then conies 
tbe chapter on the origin and development of 
Bnddbist commentaries, which Is well written 
No connected account of the works of Baddha* 
ghosa was given anywhere before the pnblica 
tion of this treatise M e are glad to find 
that Sir Law is right in saying that Padyaenda 
mam is not the work of Dnddhaghosa Sir 
Law rightly points out that Buddhaghosa was 
not merely a metaphysician llis scholarship 
was w«Ie and deep as pointed out by 3Ir Law by 
drawing fiesh materials from tho works of Dud 
dbagfaosa Unduobtedly ho bod knowledge of 
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Astronomy , Grammar, Geography, Tiidian sects, 
Indian kings and nobles, Indian tribes and so 
forth Jlr Laiv points out for the first time 
that Buddhaghosa had knowledge of Anatomy 
Chapters, vii and vni treat of the philosophy 
of Buddhaghosa and his interpretation of Bnd 
dhism Mr Law has shown Buddhaghosa’s 
connection with the school of Patanjali, how 
the commentator was influenced by Buddhism 
and his mastery over the knotty points of Bnd 
dhist doctrine and philosophy Besides, we ore 
glad to find that Mr Law has well refuted tho 
theory of Mon L Tiuot about the hctitions 
personality of Buddhaghosa He attempts tor 
^e first time to give a history of the PorSnas 
He goes so far as to compare and contrast Bod 
dhaghosa with Dhammapala, Pnddhaghosa with 
Bnddhadatta It is nndonbtedly an interesting 
and instructive monograph and is the first .of 
Its kind We agree with Mrs Rhys Davids m 
saying, that ' the hook is all the more needetl now 
as a very useful compendium of what we yet 
know of Buddhoghosa, both from hts own 
■works and from other documents ’ A careful 
study of this book shows, as Mrs Rhys Davids 
rightly points out in the foreword, that Mr Law 
has gone deeper into the works ascribed to 
Buddhaghosa than any other English wnting 
MtUor, he li«> gone deeper into the worfi 
referring to Baddnaghosa than most men ’ We 
congratulate Mr Law on Lis valuable and very 
tisefnl compilation A serviceable Index has 
been given at the end of the book 


HINDI 


S PTONA^A^0A 




fitUiai PpYu-ias+uii r„„ a.^'u 

11 ,.^ t“ 5 ’°“'.— '» the first pnUicalion „£ 

Will be a useful and interesting literarv at 
tempt The author belongs to a family of 
hereditary astronomers, and he has spared no 
pmnsm making the book valuable ^hTiiS 
drawn freely from the Hindu works on m 

troupmy on the one Bide and from the works of 
some western writers viz D Lardner 'Vr-T. j 
and otheire The mathematical calcDlations^and 
the Sanstrit ,.r,ee».U .ntere.l the eeholm ^h„ 

jent to bam „„,e 

Charts, figures tables and an AnM«si i”i 
glo.e.T. ate moat aelmne PrmtPng LrfS 

aSed^bfae^jSSSr* >»» 

BuiraviMi. Bj S.(or,™ r„UuheI h. 
Jvuniiu Ddt tnlia<]al 5 S>j»$ Lolan 7)«„,v.r 
Lalicre Tp 160 J^nct 1 > S lth>2 

A social hction of disappointed lo^e There 


aro savcral pictarcs The author is a well known 
writer in ‘Urdu’ and now writes in Hindi 

Anobej Jati ka Itihasa Bi/ (Tangaprmad, 

A PiibUthcd by the Jnanmandal Karyalaya, 
Benarct Pp 421 Price Its 2 4 1922 

Tho history of tho British People is an indis 
ponsable conrso of study for the students of 
political history So tho attempt to give the 
mam facts of this history is laudable The 
Samvat and Christian eras are used side hj side 
Tho book 18 honnd m Rhaddar 

Rajmti Sastpa By Prannath Vtdyalanlcar 
Published by the Jnanniandal OMce, Benares Pp 
423 PnceJts 2 6 1022 

The author *of this work has made hu 
mark in Hindi literature ns a writer on econo 
mics and politics, in which sciences Hindi was 
devoid of any work of real value He is to he 
congralnlated on this work, which is the result 
of a vast and close study of tho political institu 
iions in western countries All the various 
types of these institntions are described and 
illustrated in a chart The Hindi knowing 
public will be benefited by tins work It is 
bonnd in hhaddar 


Hashtriya Ata utata Sastba Bj Prannath 
Udyatankar Published bythe Jnanmandal Office, 
Benares Pp 626 Price Bs 8 4 1922 

This work on Public Finance, which is the 
outcome of the study of 47 important books on 
the subject, does credit to the writer Along 
with the general delineation of the suhiect, spe 
cial nltenlion is given to the question of Indian 
bscal policy and administration under British 
ru e IJie classics on Indian finance have consult 
ed and laid under contribution The Hindi 
reading public is placed under a heavy debt of 
gratitude for this illuminating work This work 
19 bound in lhaddar 

, ■“(' Kah,ja Bi,i- 

hthtd by tfattipia,, PniMalaya, Lohan Paniiajb, 

Bahm Pf ISO P„„ A, IS 19S2 

TI.8 5lor,e» of goof life of some of tbo irell- 
leafier, of fodio ore given in this work, 

lOlli*'' “•™“ 

Eames Babu 

HANARESE 

-i ^ '«'»33r 

Price 1 


\r i Cl — VOL 1 Bjt/e 

^ Royal Octal o,pp 412 


'eryfew students of 1 nglish or 
faBion« who are unacquainted with the 

of Dumas The Count 

Cnslo lb lertainly his masterpiece and 
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this book IS an adaptation into Kanarese of that 
great TTork Only the first part Las been green 
to the pnblie and the second part is enre to 
folloic Damas was one of those who reTcUed 
in painting o4 a very vast canvas and his novel 
does in fact cover the whole revolutionary his 
toiy of France There being no cortespondn^ 
period ID Indian history of an equal nature the 
adaptation loses that absorbing interest and 
charm winch the artistic mingling of truth and 
imagination gives rise to Still the attempt to 
enrich one s vernacnlar with the masterpieces «» 
other langnages is one of the most landabie enter 
pnses It IS Very creditable for Mr Shrinivasachar 
to have slndionsly found time and energy to pro 
duce this big book when we take into considera- 
tion the fact of fais having been in service and his 
age The earnest wish to serve his mother tongoe 
was the only vncenlive to him and men yonnger 
thanJIr Shnnivasacbarmnst learn a lesson from 
him The language he has used is easy and simple 
and at times happy The printing is not open 
M criticism The book as a whole is a cootri 
Lntion to that department of hteralore wl ich is 
renned ‘fiction’ and persona in love with this 
kind rt writing cannot forego reading it 

I{l}<Ga^ATU DlVAKaK 

TAMIL 

KiirvaiTuv Pimm EJiuJbjJ. C palmy n 
latory i ole* ai d ik Ur Pp. 10+ 
^50 Pricerill2 0 

The work before ns is a war poem of the 
twelfth century foil of topographical and I is 
torical details affording plenty of scope for 
research workers This is sore to prove also 
'ety nselal partic^arly for working at the 
history of the Chola dyoasty from the earliest 
Viimesand the civilisation of tie country lie 
vivid description of natural sceneries instinctive 
impulses of birds and beasts and even fho 
^siBg thoughts of frail humanity compare 
tavourablj with the best in Tamil literature 
,, The Drintinr^ and- •vif.nn. >if.*hn.honlc.»a,a]J. 
that can Sc desired and is on a par with the 
publications of South Indian Saivu Siddbsnta 
IN Mks Publishing Co. Ltd , Tinnev elly 

havrUAK SiUsTI AVO its 'ItoTICJIM LVI Lilvto 
^UmirtniQ^ri '‘i irofimnirt Jyei Ip 8 Pnee 

A very interesting booklet worth careful 
perusaL 

pAUiiui.TiiAeOTUA Catichisx i By kofitela 
Py 1-rxcelroanno, 

A 1^ useful booklet forstudents of Sankara 
AOiaiU philosophy In thoir early stage 

CouEcriOX” Pp W Pne^tiglti 


A bandy book, worth baviug 
Tautt Nadi AND Najihilwai BjV Kalja a 
sundaran Price 4 as 

This is a reprint of the spirited article 
that was first contributed by the learned auti or 
to the ftunnsl supplement of Swadeshamitran 
on the life of tl e great V aishnavaite saint and 
its lessons for all earnest Indians in the political, 
social, religions and literary fields A booklet 
worth its weight in go! 1 » 

All the above publications are by the enter 
pnsiDg Sathn Ratna Sargnra Book Depot, Park 
Town, Madras 

II VWIAVAV 

TELtJGU 

Kalcvarivtadc Bj \iseaiatla, pmUl at 
Beatcola \atttPn lituj Press [J p 23 

This little book'is an attempt on the part 
of the aotboi to deal with certain poetic situa 
tions ID verse He describes sis such sitaatioos 
The first deals with the expression of the wonnd 
ed feelings of a Eiudn married lady neglected 
and (orsaV^^ by her lortl Tbe second deals 
with tbe devotee s mind which experiences in ite 
vanoDs trances and feelings the presence of tbe 
Almighty The third attempts to describe the 
starlit feelings and anxiety of a Hindo house 
bold when their little girl Syamalamba disap 
pears Tbe fifth deals with tbe triumphant and 
unbeaten followers of Mahatma Gandhi chanting 
tbe hymn of Swarftj on their w ay to tbe jail The 
last expresses the tbonghts of the poet while 
beholding tbe pale crescent moon treading the 
same weary path 

The poems are written in a racy style and the 
author deserves encouragement at the hands of 
the public for allowing bis poetic mnse to run 
ml fresh and untrodden paths instead of coniin 
iDg it to the beaten tracks of writing insipid 
essays lifeless uoveNanl impobsible dramas 
SlvASl t (eATAnir Bj llosalikaUa Han 
> attkarao B 1 Pritleiattle 9 1 T Pres, 

1 1 ranagram Pp 100 Prtix As 12 

This IS a historical drama dep cting the roman 
tic escape ofStvaji from the clutches of wily 
Aniangsteb who succeeds in entrapping the 
yiAharatla hero and incarceratiiig him in I is 
Jeypore house at Agra The authors sole aim 
eeems to create a feeling of national conscious 
iie«s in the minds of the audience This le 
etrreea to attain by putting into the foreground 
thecharactei of Siiaji animated witl patriotism 
and with a burning desire to fuond a ifaharatta 
Lsipire, so as to free tbe Tlindus from the snze- 
nonty of the ilogl ul Fmperor Although the 
drama seems to have been written with the sols 
aim of eieating love for one s own country yet 
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the poignant expressions and strong laugn^e 
of Sivaji against Mogbul rule andlAurangzeb are 
to be deplored as they tend to appeal to tbe 
baser instincts of tbe Hindu and strike at the 
root of tbe Hindu Moslem Unity 

"Vieiied from tbe standpoint of dramaturgy, 
it can safely be asserted tuat it ivould serionsly 
tax the capacities of tbe actors who may play 
the part of Sivaji and Ram Singb The play 
abounds with long soliloquies of the former Tvith 
tbe alternating theory of passion, anger, revenge 
and religious fervour It would be indeed a 
feat on the part of tbe actor who can success 
fully stage all these traits in quick snccession 
Coming to literary merit tbe style of the 
play needs particular mention Tbe beantifnl 
comparisons drawn between the Pauranic situa 
tioDs and tbe incidents of the drama are to be 
commended 


B Rauacbandra Kai, 

• GUJARATI 

IsHoKmisT (TII fTO) Bj KxAonlal 
OhanAxtaxilalilashruxala, puUtshed by the Not 
./■ran NmWon 3fo»*r, Ahxatialad T/tm doth 
cover, pp 79 Price Rs OGO { 1923 ) • 

All tie eke! mc.denls in He l,fe „! Jesns 
Ohriil are nairetcd m tins short kographj 
^ilh the knotvUdje and reverence that the 
Bubject demands 

n JRnwPrt WtTWI ITfsV*). MiUAIJtA GaNDUMI 

im ^’^l^fnirapraead, 

translated fcy Bhimjibhai II Pan!.}, (Sushil ) 
ty Ike Yu^adkarma Kanjalayl 

frffStmir' ™ 

o' ‘I'O 'vort done hj Mahatma 
Uandhi m Cbamparan in 1017 and 1918 is of 
form B‘ven a book 

noT ‘=° workers It is 

of 7f, Gujarati and loses nothing 

of Its interest and charm in tbe translation ® 

P.jTTTi TfiltiB Bj Rwietlt 

'diUskel htlte Oujaratt Puratathca Mandir 
AJW.baJ Fp 583 Chllbloimd Price Ps 3 80 

rtfi^A days) 

tbougb tbe title of the 
hwV IS rather ambitious, as the holy days 
observed in Gujarat and the Deccan are mostly 


treated here The ritual observed on each holi 
day IS given less importance than its ongin This 
IS as it shonld be Many of us know the shell of 
the ritual, few know the core, hence the import 
anco attached to the waj in which this history 
of that particular day is traced and connected 
with the ritual A ^ast amount of scholarship 
and knowledge of our mythology is necessary for 
this purpose , and in this book it has been ade* 
qnately forthcoming 


Pak Sastra (me mm )' By Mrs Lahta Gain 
Shamtao, and llts Vtmala Oavri 3/ayanIaf| of 
Nadia I Printed at the Unton Press, Bombay Cloth 
eoier, pp 285 Price Rs 3 00{ 1923 ) 


This book 18 written by tnoKagar ladies and ■ 
thns a guarantee of the fact that whatever is 
stated there, comes from the most intelligent 
quarters aivd that the ivriters themselves being 
so to speak in the line of chefs, the recipes given 
are the result of their personal experience The 
book IS necessarily confined to vegetable pre 
paratioDs, but tbe number and variety given 
are so large as to bewilder one Sweets, ebutmes, 
pickles, sherbets and other toothsome viands 
have not been neglected Weights and measures 
are carefully given and presenbed and hints 
on cleanliuess and its preservation in the kitoh 
en and the materials to be used therein have 
not been passed over But for its prohibitive 
price, ue think, the book is likely to prove 
greatly useful and popular 


’tm’fl Bj Sakayabhai Ckhotabhax 
N B N S { London ), Neapean Sea Road, 


This IS a small book of twenty six pages, and 
treats of the way in wbieh plantations of <lt 
fruits ( jujubes ) can be made to yield profitable, 
results rhe fruit grows wild in Gujarat and ’ 
practical hints for its eultivation arc given by the 
author who is familiar with such work 


7 » 1 ., ByJhaierchand Neghani 

InbUshcd by f/,e Saurashtro Sakthja ilandir, 

iTrisifmT)’ IGS Price 

The late Babu Dwijondralal Roy’s play in 
nga i on the vicissitudes and adventures of 
Rana Pratap is well known all over India This 
IS a translation of the hook in Mr Moffhams 
inimitable and sympathetic stj lo 

K M J • 
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THE WEB OF INDIAN COMMUNAL DEMOOEACY 

Br RADHA KAMAL MOOEHERJI, 

P/iOrxSSOE OF FcONOMICS a SOCIOIOCT, LCCEVOW UviVERSITr 

§ 1. The Relation betweev Caste and permanent village council, and fifthly, that 
Neiohbocbhood Qbolps id the system of Indian polity the uolation 

I N the Indigenous system of Social Ghivern and segregation of castes are compatible 
ment in India, the mingling of the with a great deal of common life and with 
elements of caste and local association m active participation m village councils in the 
the heterogenous composition of the village particular tract The various caste panoha* 
ind its council has hardly been noticed jata deal with matters affecting .themselves 

Specific instances to illnstrata not only the only, but in matters affecting the whole 

peat power exercised by the village council, village the pancbayats of the smaller groups 
but also the fact that it is impossible for merge into that representing the predomi- 
avilhpr to alienate itself from the village nant ca«te of the village or into the village 
or to disregard, the authority of the village council to form a tribunal whose decision is 
council cannot here be adduced Nor can we bindine on the whole community The 
dwell at length on the relation between the oorcQal line of social development has been 

village council and the caste panchayat A represented by the organisation of the village 

whole village under the inspiratioo of its paochyat to which members of all castes 

council cannot alienate itself from the larger Mlong, and the segregation of the lowest 

saiiu^ or Bocoreligious division by ignoring castes, the scavengers and the 'untouchables’ 
voice of the social or religious beads who get their own affairs settled by 
P'S constitution and procedure of the local tneir own caste panchayats and refer to 
Mies are the same m different parts of the village conncils for decision of cases 
India lu the remoter tracts and tn the hill which they cannot decide 1 have found 
divisions the aboriginal form of the village many powerful ’and influential village 
l^nchayat is still retained and it is notable councils composed of Brahmins, budras, car- 
that caste panchayats are found chiefly penters, blacksmiths, fishermen, earth* 
among the lower castes Erabniina, Rajputs, diggers and ilossalmans The grama- 
nnd the highest classes of Taisyas have panchayat would thus often consist of 50 
nothing of the nature of caste pauchayals to 100 members and be presided over by the 
or next to nothing Whvre there is no conn* village headman and accountant They 
cil, public opinion takes its place It is would settle village questions relating to the 
unnecessary to dwell on the comparative repair and maintenance of irrigation chan* 
influence of permanent and impermanent nels, digging or repairing wells, building 
councils on their members or between the or repairing temples, arranging for temple 
juriadiction of the village councils and caste festivals, processions or amusements, etc In 
panchayats, bnt generally it may be said, the district of Salem, I know of a Palla or 
“SUy, that a greater admixture of the an untouchable who has a seat m the village 
rfv implies the relative strength council There is, therefore, no truth in the 

village councils , secondly, that each ill informed but common criticism that caste 
has Its own separate panchayat from its very nature is opposed to the prin- 
w a general caste panchayat with ciple of self-government or in the observation 
controlling or appellate jurisdiction over their of a French writer that the caste system 
decisions , thirdly, the territorial jurisdiction permits the juxtaposition of political and 
castes that are vagrant or seat- social elements, but does not prodnce their 
ered , fourthly, that long and peaceful setfle- fusion, they mingle bat they do not combine 
went results m establishing a very strong There is nothing in the whole idea of caste 
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which IS foreign to active oo operation m the 
village assembly or the citj guild Many 
castes maj be and often are represented in 
these bodies, and those incidents of caste 
winch lead to segregation or the degradation 
of the lowest castes will tend to disappear 
in proportion as these local bodies are 
entrusted with important powers and respon 
Bibilities on the daj when unarrested self* 
government is attained in our fields and 
hamlets, our temple mandapams and village 
assemblies guild halls and city councils 

^2 The Ierkitorial JcEisDicrroN op 
Local Bowe 

About the procedure and territorial 
organisation of some of the local bodies 
and assemblies a great deal ma} be written, 
but a few characterlstio instances will 
sulBce In the district of Cnddapah. there 
are mttnential panchajats among all the 
agriculturist, artisan and menial castes in 
each village Ihese are called Cbika Pan 
oiiajats \ery important disputes which 
cannot be settled by the local panchayats are 
referred to the big doda kula pancklwh or 
caste assemblies at which some hundreds of 
men meet each family house beme 
renresented by one person But the oaste 
cohesion does not preient them from takinir 
assemblies or 

assemblies ot groups of villages I learnt 
thntthere was such an assembly of seven 
Tilhps at Labok in Rajamput taluk which 
met tor arranging the repair of a bundh. 8 
miles long It was decided that each person 
would contribute labour and monei m 
the area o! land owned ^ o" 
another occasion an irrigation dispute arose 
which affected a large tract Achanne^rf 

tank ^nlT irngation 

tank conia not supply enough water for 24 
villages and these wanted to dig an intersecU 

Sher JiK' lower level on the 

Ollier Bide of the tank which also suonlied 
U.e irrigation noler ot a Tory liig TSFago 
The otrangenient could not bo ■ettlod by Uie 

Simr.ro?"A* 

Lnrly ^=^0”V;r;on\"'.“M 

was, however, too unw.eldj to decide Uie 
rase I or Ganga^atra or pilgrimage, cnstom 
determines the grouping of ullages for the 
common worship of the goddess UsnilK 
a subscription of 2 ns on each paw of bull 
locks IS levied, and several villages assemble 


and arrange on the occasion for recreations, 
and amusements, such as gymnastics, and 
acrobatic feats, Kolatom, Kasrat or Gardi, or 
village dramas and folk tales, Cbanchu 
natakam, the Boy’s Play, Ankamma, Elamma, 
■orGangamma stones 

Throughout northern India, during the 
Mogul rule and m more ancient times, the 
kingdom of Delhi was considered to be the 
^rpanch (chief arbitrator) for all castes 
throughout the country , and all the caste . 
representatives who attended the Darbar 
were recognised as the Sarpanclies of then 
^spective castes They had under them 
ranches of Snbas ( provinces ), Hakas 
( divisions ), Tappas ( groups of villages ) and 
villages Local panchajats were Jield for 
a village, tappa, ilaka or suba according 
o necessitj , but questions affecting a 
caste in the whole country were decided 
m a general assembly of represejitatnes 
held at the metropolis (Delhi) The 
central organisation has disappeared, but the 
local organisation is still extant in villages, 
tappas, and ilakas For instance, in the 
naka of Rewan with S60 villages, there were 
22 panches in charge of tappas and one 
Sarpi^ch at the headquarters of the ilaka, 

1 ® Rewan The number of panohes of 
tappas has, however, dwindled to 8 ot 10 
Af centres m thesarpanoh 

ofRewan The jurisdiction of the sarpanoh 
assisted bj the punches of the tappas thus 

wif H?"* ^vVthm the 

tappadar ( representative of the 
fho if i'* ) exercises the powers with 

panches. who in turn 
decide matters of local importance in the 

Pnm-a r community (tide the 

Punjab Census Report, p 419) 

§ 3 The Regional Divisions akp 
auB PivisiONs OP Castes 

ProlL^s^thi'n? the United 

clinvat w’l N ^akaut or Joshi have a pan- 

mStnnl “ ""'»•>« of 

rino for i! least 10 in nnmber, are 

a""”' oenally’ooo 

S.rTo7.^f,l,„ , ".P™” " ■'O'oe b/ ‘be 
13 an elecliif? '^bere it meets There 

and a nmiO ohandlinri and also a patnnri, 
(apaarSir district^ has 2 

kS " """"bor. from 

from Seolmta, J from Jhaln, 2 

cies amontF ^^ahtaur , vacan- 

g these are filled up by selection 
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The panchayat is held either at Jbala or 
riagma Fire members ( presamably 5 
permanent members ) form a qaornm The 
aboTe represents the organisation of a cnlti 
rating groap 

e next turn onr attention to a 
similar organisation among a sectarian 
raste Among the Bishnois in the Panjab 
central panchayat at a place 
called Mntam m DiLaner, which eser 
ciSM jansdiction over Hissar, herozepnr, 
Bikaner, Jaipnr A fair is held at this place 
twice a year and all important questions are 
brought before the panchayat for decision 
Among the same caste in the United Pro 
Vinces, there are two sorts of pancbayats the 
panchayat of the sect as such, and the sub 
caste panchayals in such sob castes as 
pMses^d them before they joined the sect 
Wat, Chanban, ^al, etc ) fhe sectarian 
panchayat consists of a general meeting 
1 Jamala ) on the amawas in every month at 
or house of some eudh (priest) 
wnere the n«wi ceremony is carried out and 
bronght up for decision The sadh 
*5®® leading members of the sect form 
oe indges On Cbait Amawas the Bishnois 
0 2\aini Tal, Sforadabad Biinor and neigh 
nting districts meet for a large annoal 
J wta at Lodhipnr ( tahsil Uloradabad ), 
Where important cases are decided The 
0 caste panchayats ate permanent and of 
0 nsnal kind and deal with social ofTences 
,.n*® * in addition to the ordinary list 
ing of a cow or a buiTalo to a botcher and 
ine nse of bhang and tobacco The decisions 
panchayats are mutually 
. 0® each other Similar organisa 

8 are also common among the moat back 
ward communities Among the Chamars 
jor instance, there is a headman ( Chandbiiri ) 
community or village, and often 
s a sarpanch or cLandhnri, >Yho governs 
aro^*k”^ villages All ordinary matters 
^°“ght before the local body Bnt, 
major importance are to bo 
panchayats may be 
sevoi- 1 headmen of 

a.?,, •“'> "'«■ .number ot.n 

Ih^Vii fleet with the iwnch in 

p “S® where the ease has been brought 
known, as when the interests of 
rnee^n of ® ge“e«l 

local .®kj *®Pf®sentative8 of all the chief 
c^nVn . ff*® oaste Such a 

3 called the lalha and is quite ^ 
86—7 * 


modern Sneh a one was held in Bijnor 
some years ago In some phets in the 
Punjab and m the United I’rovinces also, 
there are village pancimyats in uliich the 
Cliamar« are represented * 

The Khatis of Rohtal, in the Panjab, 
hare a very elaborate organisation There 
IS one panchayat embracing 52 villages in 
the Gohana lahsil called Bawan Afajta, 
another for 81 Ttlbgps in Pohtak, known as 
Chorasi Khera a third for 2 1 in Thajjar term* 
cd Haveli a fourth for 20 villages of the 
ifahamilaka called Bisi and fifth for SCO 
villages constitnting the Lharkhanda tract 
al«o known as Dolal or Dhia These divisions 
do not correspond with the administrative 
□nits At the headquarters of each group 
there is a head ebaudbun and in the first 
fonr panchayats there are no tappas pnd the 
chief cliaodhun deals direct with the village 
representatives The Robtak group is the 
most importantr and a conference dealing 
with questions afiecting the commnnity m 
general is not considered complete unless 
the Robtak panchayat is represented The 
Chubras of Robtak have also a similar 
territorial system, each village having n 
mebtar or ebaodhun of its own, who, with 
the brotherhood, forms the local panchayat 
Bot the assembled chaudhuris of the tern* 
toil'll groups mentioned above constitute the 
panchayat for the ilaka In the Gnrgaon 
district ID Punjab, the Chuhras bare a chief 
at Delhi and bis vvazir at Palam who are 
brought to a locality in cases of extreme 
importance to give their verdict The 
Chamars of this district have also an elaborate 
territorial division of their own like the 
Kfaatis of Robtak The Jatiya Panchayat of 
Sohoa with one ebaudbun at its bead, has 
jurisdiction over S60 villages in the neigb 
bourhood, and the cbaudburis of the Palwal 
panchayat are assisted by a barkara 
Similarly the 2vais of Uoshiarpnr have an 
elected body 5 persons which exercises 
junsdiction over S27 villages, and the similar 
panchayat of the Jhinwars deals with a 
group of 66 Tillages 

Ajnoog the lluvans of the Madras Presi- 
den« 7 , who ate not allowed to enter Brahman 
streets, there is a remarkable and regnlar 
constitntioR for the management of the 
common affairs The country over which 
they are scattered is divided into eleven 

• Bnggs The Chamars p 49 
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duisioHS or Nadu^, each corresponding 
roughly m area and boundaries to a 'laink 
The !Nndu is, again, sub di\ ided into n 
number o£ Gndutnlawt 5, 6 or 7 , the last 
unit 15 a village Each Milage selects two 
representatives for the Gadistalams and the 
bodj so formed oUcts o members to the 
Nadns, the votes usually being decided by 
the opinion of the leading men Tiio fane 
tions of the bodies representing the Nadti 
are to settle the arrangements for their own 
festivals and the contribution is made to the 
larger temples and to discuss aociaf qaestions 
of all kinds Some Nadu assemblies meet 
occasionally about once a year, others ate 
more or leas defunct , but the organisation 
IS recognised and well understood In 
addition, each village, sometimes each street 
in a village, has its own panchayat, presided 
over by a headman known variously ns 
Naiiamatkaran, KamXapxllai^ Ambalam 
In Mysore in village Dod Banavar, Arse- 
kere, I heard of a big assembly in which the 
Lambanis of 200 villages took part and 
decided some important social questions 
Among the Holeyas of Mysore, I have 
found a gradation like the following (1) the 
holegans, or the hamlets of the Panchamas, 
are under the yunadiction of local headmen, 
called chike (8m<ill) ejmans Local disputes 
are settled by them (2) The dode ( big) 
eyman has under his control 200 ohike ojmans 
distributed over 80 hamlets There are 50 
dode ejmans They decide disputes which 
cannot be settled by the chike ejmans ( 3 ) 
The supreme ejman lives at Tumkur, to whom 
serious offences and unsettled disputes are 
referred, and then the whole community 
assembles under him The local panchavats 
often settle rates of ihterest with money- 
lenders and decide monitary claims They 
refer these questions to the higher castes 
m case of a dispute with a money- 
lender, who does not belong to tbeir own 
caste It may be noted in this connexion 
that m Bundelkhand and Kumaun debt 
rases are commonly settled by a panchayat 
but not by a caste panchayat it is a committee 
rf arbitral, on In the cities the holegaties or 
Panohama hamlets are divided for Tundical 
purposes into a number of wards, for instance 
bod gadi, big circle, having jurisdiction over 
mere than 20 hamlets, chik gadi, email 
circle, having jurisdiction over a few adjoin- 
ing villages Each street, again, has its own 
^ejman who sits with three elderly peojde 


whom ho selects In Bervr the Bedar village 
pancliayats nro affiliated to a central pan- 
chyatnt Ilniderabad 

Even among the new immigrants of 
Ohamarnnd Dosadh communities, shoe-makers 
and leather dressers in Calcutta, we find the 
old rnral divisions of the people into parti- 
cular areas of jnrisdiction { mahallas } nnder 
panchayat sardars The non-local associa- 
tion of the caste panchayat would meet to 
consider questions afteoting the welfare of 
the caste as a whole, e g , the boycott of 
a grog shop, where insult was meted out to 
the caste as a gronp On the other hand, 
neighbourhood groups composed both of the 
Dosadhs and CImmars inhabiting a particular 
bu*li would discuss local questions, irrespec- 
tive of caste, or those affecting the welfare 
of the inhabitants of a particular locality, 

0 g , a Muhammedan merchant took advan 
lage of 1)18 friendship with Dosadhs and 
Chamars m the way of securing monopoly 
of hire for his sowing machine through the 
intervention of the panchayatdars of the 
locality, as a result of which he has risen 
from a riff raff to a wealthy wholesale dealer 
There is a close co operation between the 
citv panchayats and tne pancliayats of the 
villftges which they have left to obtain their 
livelihood 

$4 The Toreros OP Social Conssiov. 

It IS plain on the evidence that there are 
active village councils where several castes 
are represented as well as active caste pan 
chayata , there are distinctly effective local j 
bodies not based on caste ties which have"^ 
a wide jurisdiction, while there are also pan- 
chayala which include the whole brotherhood 
inhabiting a group of villages and extending 
beyond a district or merely a few selected 
sub castes or punches There are again 
mixed types as well, and mixed types result 
in differences in the scope of jurisdiction 
»s regards local, occupational, social or 
domestic matters It is thus altogether 
wrong to dismiss the significance of the 
panchayat as only caste government Caste 
dws not weave the whole and complex web 
of Indian life There is not one thread of 
social cohesion There are many threads,— 
some that suddenly stop, some that snap, 
many that cross one another , one may think 
rather of the maze of many coloured threads 
spread on a wide common than of a single 

stoat rope which blocks the way to the King’s 
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bighwaj Sroadly speating the ascending 
senes of these popular courts haring 
administratiTe as well as judicial functions are 
to-day the same as described by our ancient 
lawyers, riz , the family { knla ), the occnpa 
tional guild which may compr?«e different 
families and castes ( areni ), and the local 
association, which may be the assembly of 
the whole village or city, and which 
represents all castes, all functions and 
interests ( puga ) These still represent the 
hierarchy of popular juridical bodies, though 


they are unrecognised hy British law But 
in the case of castes r Inch are very low in 
the social and ecoiomic scale, which are 
scattered and nomadic end not as yet tied to 
the soil or village, caste and not citizenship 
IS still the basis of the ascending scale of 
juridical associations , and thus the caste 
and the neighbourhood assemblies run on 
parallel lines in extending concentric circles 
of jurisdiction though they may at tires 
intersect one another 


GLEANINGS 


HoDdreds of Odd Remedies Found 
in Old Book 

in a library of 40 000 bools and 
* mannscnpls recently assembled at a Jewish 
theological institute and termed the most 
complete collection of early Jewish literary 
CBorti IS a volume of notes of a pbyeiciao wbo 
practiced about 1400 A D listing 1 JOO 
prescriptions popular at that time 



The Jew. si Lil . iri of 40 000 Bools 
and 1 _00 lUnnscnpts 

Jnsl how much med cal ecience 1 as advanced 
Dce thetv can be determined by the then 
cure for a scorpion s bite 
if a man who is riding a donhey is b tten 
hLv erorpioD turns around and faces the 
,, ey s tail the pan will leave him and go to 
lie author known only -as 
Abram also noted that ‘Arabic women were 


osed to cleaniDg tleir teeth by using the bark 
of a vonng nut tree upon which uo fruit had 
been borne They rubbed tl eir teeth to prevent 
pa D and to keep them white 

The cure for earache in those days was to 
take the See roots of an olive tree and cook 
them in water and keep your ear over the steam 
that issues forth 

To stop bair from growing Take the fat 
of a bare and the marrow of italiones and anoint 
tbe shaven place For safety in travelling the 
physiciau rerommeuded tbe carrying of the 
right eyes of *0 geese, a sure protection against 
robbers The remedy for sleeping eickness was 
to place the tooth of a black dog under tbe 
sufferers pillow 


Deluge of Paper Money Leaves 
Trail of Rnfn Famine and 
Death In Europe. 

Lndermimng the very foundations of once 
powerful nations turning beggars into 'znilliou 
aires and nr nces into paupers while tbe children 
of tbe poor cry for tbe bare necessities of life 
tie flo<^ of cheap paper money continues to rise 

Like a giost city Petrograd stanls as a 
symbol of the tragedy 

Stranded vessels rot at their docks along the 
qnays Longtl orooghfares present grim p ctures 
of desolat on such as can furnisled only by 
empty fallen and str pped houses 

.Moog the Liitar den Linden in Berlin and 
tbe Ring Strasse in \ lenna similar incidents 
are to be obseried os tbe poorly nourished 
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inlialjitants struggle to obtain the barest 
necessities of life Small apncota sell at 60 
cents each At tlie dairj a quart of mill 
commands a price that would base purchased 
three first ehss COSTS before the war Next door 
the baker smilingly asks as much for a loaf of 
bread as stouU haiebouglt n ricblr formslietl 
automobile in the old days The bottle of lieer, 
that the innkeep<T places before the tourist, has 
the same salue as a tiuckload of it a decode 


Money is «o plciitifnl and s > easily prwlaccd 
that its salue has almost sanishcd 

In 11 0 Balkan eonntnes and farther cast 
similar conditions presail Almost all of 
hnropo is ovorhunlcnel with Jloods of paper 
currency Germany alone has 11 plants working 
-V boors a day and turning out 17,5G3bl9,lU 
marks worth of 
■ notes carry hour 



11 11 Uul < f I'ltnloos ran 1« ronliR.Hj f . 
the Triri Paid tl e Pn M nr Mt rel ant 
ftr a M a?on Ixiail 


m that conntry svas 20,241,782,966000 marks 
I 0 addition there was 21,200,000,000 marks, 
in aluminum coinage At that time it 
was officially stated that no note under the face 
value of 1,000 marks will be printed in the 
future as it costs more than the note itself 
actually is worth to print any of the smaller 
denominations 

In July for a single American dollar, the 
tourist received nearly 1,000 000 marhs that 
formerly were worth more than 20 cents each 

In general, this flood of money has increased 
wages to amounts that would have represented 
comfortable fortunes a few years ago, hut the 
burden has fallen heaviest on those dependent 



To day s Pitcher of Milk Bought Three Head 
of Cattle 111 Pro War Days 



The Price of an Automobilo of Pre War 
Days can Buy only a Cheap Ilyo Loaf 

upon incomes from Inscstments made before the 
value of the money reached the sanishing 
point 

Irtss than a dccmlo ago, tie family or man 
with an income of 25,000 marks a year was 

considered wealthy To-day this sum would not 

buy a good mcnl 

In Itussia tl 0 whir of the printing prcs'C* 
has almost ccnscil Ilcpkcing the almost worth 
less paper rubles, tl ere is a now gold gmimiitcod 
enmney 

Austria 1 ns gone tl rotigh a somowl at 
•miliar iTj,».iienttion as the nsull of financial 
assiitauco guen by other nations, but m some 
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of tfie oilier coanines little or no improxenient 
bu been sliowo 


Strange Red-^Indian Rites Recall 
Glory of the Old Frontier Days 

Traditions of frontier da^s’ glory wero re 
called and tbe centnries old ntes of a vanisliing 
race rrere rcTi^ed at a 'Xavajo Indian ceremony 
in the "West recently 



Sand Painting of 
Arrow 3lan 


For what was said to to the Srsttitnein 
history, the Indians had calhered to ble<s the 
cpeninir of a -white man's dwelling nitli the same 
I'ilemn rites att.iche>t t"J the doitiralion of their 
owa“hogan " 

Fifteen nodicme men, the high priests. 



Vat Si! Id ly Ishi the Rainbow, nbo«e 
Design was camel tlirongli Agesiu 
Minis of Medicine Men 

pbisicians, singers painters, ami dancers of 
their rare were in the serMces 

Old men these priests witji griz/Ied hair, 
lient with year' but active m the weird dance 
Like the bards f oM, they depend npon the 
memory for details and teach the cult in tnrn to 
their followers Tbeir p-vintinge, many of tl em 
maile with sand are said to rank with tho Lest 
decorative art of any people and are reminiscent 
of As'jria and Igypt of Greece and Japan 
Fvety line h a religious symbol, Laving a 
si/nifirance 

Doriiig the blessing of the Iionso ' ceremony, 
many of these sand paictiugs were made 

\fter the evil spirits bad been expelled from 
the home there were no references to any evil 
spirit or thing Instead, all lliat is good and 
bcaatifol on i perfect was invited to take posses 
eioa of the dwelticg and its occuparits, leaving 
no room for the evil spirits to return 

In the opening chant, which is sung dnriD” 
a procession bv the mevlicino men, there is a 
prayer to the ' Unnamed Uod ' — the 'one Spirit,” 
of whom the numcroiis gods of the Navajo arc 
merely tanoiis manifestations 

In the sand painting, a field of white is first 
spread Then the coliring and drawing are 



Design of Rainbow on sand 
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so that thej will be o! real valae to ns in onr 
contast with the world 

The training of the memory must bo snder 
taken with the idea of aiding nature not com 
pelling her to alter her proeeas o! recalling past 
impressions to the mind 

Past events and impressions are stored np 
in what would seem to be varioss layers of onr 
memory whicb, as recent observation demon 
slrales, never entirely relinqoishes any fact that 
they receive 

In other words we never completely forget 
anything we have learned Onr problem, then 
IS to tram our active mind to reprodoco for ns 
any desired fact at onr will 

The first thing to be cnltivated by a person 
v^ho desires to improve his memory IS the habit 



claSSificat on of them similar to your classifies* 
tion of ficev 

Gemascs such as these develop J remarkable 
memories not only through tireless training 
bnt largely through reliance on the r memories 
Early in their careers they le.irne 1 to cse tbeir 
brain — all of them 


Is a Now Ice Age Coming ? 

[ Captain Maeilillan tt preemtncitli/ Jtlieil to 
dncMthisfatctnalitiff qiettion ITe has missed 

A luoo/ tie last IS years in the irctic In 
le veluntarily •eliipitshel his pasilim as 
a eolleye professor to sal n rlh trtlh Peary em his 
memorable disl to the \orlh Pole Ills ob 
sertalions eoneemim} the id aiiee 0/ the glaeiers 
II the F r \orlh an I the reasms offarel hj 
science ir ll i ter st eiery rca Ur ] 

All of our best and ablest geologists declare 
that trearc at the close of a great glacial period 
when the northern part of Vortli^\mcrica was 
covered with 4 000 000 squ3re%ilcs of ice 
The first great icefield was developed about 
oOOOOOyeais ago S nee that time there are 



‘UtontlRTU *fuuw^li "b 

the stuff that memory is made of, and genine is 
^umnlated memory Therefore as a first step 
learn to concentrate 

, yon say yon cannot remember faces 

that is true, it is becanso yon are not 
^~^'*utly interested in the new people yon 

In seeking to remember faeis^ think in 
pietnres A child xemembere a eebrs as a stnped 
‘"“I » giraffe as a long necked home 
, *7 to bring every possible {acuity and sense 
hear on the etonnp' up of a fact m your 
memory Yon can nse your sight and heanng 
your taste feeling and smell frequently 
li yon cannot remember names, attempt a 


ver^i^pod reasons for beheviog, that we have 
had three more great glacial stages, each lasting 
2b 000 years with interglacial stages averaging 
125000 years What is the explanation of 
these climatic changes ^ Many and sound 
reasons have been advanced among which 

An increased degree of ellipticity ( the oval 
shape ^ of the orbit of the eartb 

A change in the obliqnity of the elliptic 
A change in tbe position of tbe earth s axis 
of rotation 

An actnal sli ling of tbe external emst or 
shell aronnd its Said nuclens 

A continnona change in the distribution of 
land and sea 
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‘ A penwlical elevation and flu)»sulc!ice of the 

suiface of the earth 

Since we are ahsolutcli fertain that we have 
hat Honrormoi-ogrcat glicial Btugn, no eoocl 
and sufficient us^ons cai lo ndvnnnd wliv 
we should not have others J l,e >,lacicrs m the 
Alps are all rctreatm tl o-e of the Chamom* 
yiley from one q. i.tu to < at half milt dnnnfj 
the last 10 jears il, glaciers of Alasha also 





Picture of the Nest Ice Ape 

moder,!” ®"®®P cromW 

modem civilization built by science 

>■“ 

y..™ .»de.”Vp™erbVtt.“ "‘‘V 

of our earlj explorm ^ naps aod .ccomlu 
If they are advanciDe whv 5 T® 4 i 
increase in humidity resulting ^ ^ ^ 

snowfall, or a re elevatinT, increase m 

Mountains are bLTXrld 
filled, coastlines and islands obliterated “v 
hon IS being killed, animal ‘ ^ Vegeta 
being destroyed, and the icefields 
Atlantic are increasing m area and ad^ 
dangers of navigation ^ to the 

Greenland has an area of GOOOOO 
miles Today 500.000 are coiciedwi^ ic^^- 


‘Parka ’ of Arctic i urs 
Will Ibe People of the coming Ago 
wear Dresses like this ? 

covering of the remaining 100000 will influence 
me considerably, in that millions and millions 
nioro tons of ice will drift soutbwanl yearly to 
cool our waters and lower the mean annual 
temperature Ellesmere Land, now slowly being 
icecapi^, Will aid ,n bringing about this 
result The result will not be marked until the 
glwiere now filling the valleys reach the sea, 
when each will send out its fleet of icebergs to 
"i? already congested northern waters 
How rapidly are these glaciers advancing? This 

S.P.S1 ”J- (M~M.ll.u’.) 

Plowor Paines and Golden Bird 
Appear at Ball 

costume ball that combined 

tbo Ravnlni> of the French court before 

Pans n>f^ this season 8 social activities in 
a tleW •'"^oght to a close Against 

background of black, a stately King Lotus XV 



. It sliowed Flower Fairies, GoMeu-Hoed 
Birds and Dragons— at Summons 
from the “Magician” 

and his court marched with royal dignity, a 
t ompndonr was borne in aloft by slaves, sailors 
1 j period swaggered by with backs 

laden with treasures from India, and the court 
and theaters of Chins, with a quaint display of 
finery, ended the procession. Posing as a Cbinese 
sorcerer, a noted painter suddenly waved a 
magic wand and summoned flower fairies from 
t“® steps of a gigantic staircase. A fantastic 
^Iden bird, with iridescent plumage, leaped 
high into the air, and a great dragon swirled 
down to devour it. 

Can Tour Jaws Lift Jack 
• Dempsey ? 

. Possibly you are aware that the human jaw 
•* ^**7 strong. 

But do yon know that the muscles of your 
-jaw, developed merely by the necessary 
work yon perform in ehewing yonr food, possess 

E wer enough to lift from the ground a man as 
rge as Jack DempseyP 

‘ 87—8 . / 


Gas Lessis, the strong men of ITew York Bending 
and Breaking a Thick Iron spike with 
his teeth. Tbs spike was embedded 
8 mcbee in a Wooden Beam 

A person of normal strength and with useful 
teeth can exert more pressure between his back 
teeth, than he can produce by any other part of 
his body. The bite of the jaw is stronger than 
the grasp of the Land, the pressure of one hand 
against the other, or the grip of the knees. It 
is greater than the weight of the whole body of 
any but exceptionally heavy persons. The 
average jaws possess a biting power of 171 
pounds, the jaw strength of thousands of persons 
examined varying between 25 pounds and 260 
pounds. The figure of 260 pounds does not, 
Aowever. necessarily represent the maximum 
power of the jaw. 

Just how great a force 260 pounds is can be 
realUed when yon know that it is equivalent to 
thegroatest weight the average man can lift from 
the floor with one Land, using his back, legs, 
and every other muscle to aid h’ * 
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A nnrmalh 
bealtliv cl lid 
will attempt to 
chew a 1 ni 0 8 t 
anytl that 
appears to be 
eaiblo It r,ill 
crack nuts and 


Does a Curao Fall Upon 
Thoso Who Touch 
Mummlos and Idols 
of Mystic East? 


' With the completion of preparations 

< . for tbo reopening of the tomb of 

» lutankimmen, interest 1ms re\ised in 

the ennons superstition that a enrso 
' • falls upon those who disturb the 
' ancient dead of 1 gypl. bringing 
cnlamitj to them and their families, 

* ,l o\on extending to llicir close friends 

fj V. The death of Lord Carnarvon 
' soon after ho had penetrated into the 
t burial chamber whore the ancien 
ruler slept again has bronght np thi 

question 

‘Is tbo corse of an Fgj ptian priest, invokec 

more than 3 000 years ago at the entombment o! 
a king, operating over the contones upon thost 
who liaTO disturbed his slnmbers f ’ 

Stones are told about a figure of the Gautama 


Tl.. AcroU., T„». 

no harm On tlio contrarj- the tiaanra 
jn^rlmg the teeth mil be atronghened amt 
liarcteoed as those of an animal are harden 
U chewing on boues and other hard 
substances Misinformed elders, however, will 
warn the child against this mstinctire ns© of the 
teeth for the purposes for which they were 
designed The result is that the child acquires 
fear of biting on hard objects, and its teeth 
lacfcing the exercise they need, do not receive the 
thorough scrubbing which results from vicorous 
mastication Many persons who, accustomed to 

hlTof i ”” ■^■sterrf a 

b leofonWSO ponnaanndBrtest A clmnsa ot 

fooda ot hard 

W.lhm . *■ "‘‘h ‘haae penmns 

Vithin a month their teeth vrere ca^le of 

S ™b‘ I? t 

ooo'i'fo?. thoj 

Will not be harmed by small bones or etoncS. 

that accident® 
may get into the food Tests conducted on{ 
specially constructed dynamometer shew the 

SLafa 



Mystic Figure of Buddha That Brought Evil 
Tragedy and Death to Those 
Who Have Tried to Remove it 
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WBose Frowns All Fgypt 
Trembled 


Boddha wLich eame into tl e I ands of anoll e> 
J^ndon mnsenin in 1911 This lool 
wDght by a sea captain during a »t»yage to 
inai^ Before bis ship reached Englan t it 
canght fire in a mysterious way The cn » 
*°auy of whom were Lascars were afraid of the 
figure, anl insisted upon casting it 
overboard Lltimately the vessel was towed 
'“to Biverpool, and sometime later tl e Hoddba 
was wasl ed up oft the coast of ^ ales and 
^aimed by the captain when J e beard of it 
rollowing his death— which tooh place shortly 
after the recovery of tl o i lol — I is daughter set 
^ Dp in her house Then began the trouble 
iiT* servants complained of it One asserted 
Ttf* "l another that it fngl tened her 

toe children were scared by it and said fley 
dreamed homble dreams in whicli the face of 
the Unddla peered at them Visitors were 
fn^htencl away, an 1 so tl e Cguro was given to 


m 

tl e mnsenm, where it has remained nnder close 
ohscrration w ithoat any pecnimr manifestations 
story of a strange inflneacc concerns 
the IIopo diamond 

It WM oivned hy American milJionairee, by 
French dealers, 1} the Jlnssian Prince Ivani 
tovshi, by AMnl the Damned To each it is 
credited with (ringing death and disaster Its 
last possessor was the wife of an American 
millionaire who«e son was killed 

Mammy sacred idol prccions stone stolen 
from some Orient il temple what power do these 
ifuiiiimatc things possess Is tfiere ans real 
erplanatiou of the tragic histories with which 
tl ey are connected ' 


Mothor’s Head is Baby Cart for 
African Pamily 


Lcavini, the r 
man} ofthenatHo 
babies abont snaj 
baskets balance 1 i 
tl rou^h the I ranil 


arms free for other work, 

' kfnean women carry their 
;ly tucked away in small 
on tieir bends In going 
le colored paths of tie wild 



country, « «« >« jess danger of having the 
cl lid scratched by the tough bnerj and branches 
wlich the woman pushes from her path as she 
passes aloiig ^ ® 
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METHODOLOGY OF EESEAEOH IN ECONOMICS 

‘Bt BENOY KUMAB SAllKAR. Epitoe. Commercial Kncf, Bcrttv 


1 Bl ENT Indus Economic LirmTirt 

F ob about a qaartnr of a contnrj M G 
Ranadn’s in Jiifhan /ronomir* 

and B C Dutt’s ^ ronomif «>^ 

Briliv/i India were almost the onlj books b^ 
Indian anthora on economio problems It is 
only in recent years — during and atnce the 
Great \Yar — that India has been seeking to 
have this T\ell-marited reproach wiped off 
Enjfnnfi’a PeLi (o India by Lajpat Uai, 
continuing, as it docs, the Ranado Dutt 
tradition, attempts to bring the story op to 
our own times Fiscil policy in India lias 
been the theme of studies by I* N Baneryea 
and C N Vakil Tho railway shave arrested 
ths attention of C Prasad and b C «>hosh 
In R T Sliah’e Surfy Voari of Indian Finance 
and Prannath \ idyalankar’s Hindi treatise 
on public finance, as well ns in the studies 
on current and exchange by K P Viswa* 
nathan, K C Mahindra and J P Shinghal 
and on banking by B R Rau one can notice 
that abstruse questions are not being eraded 
by Indian mteliectuals 

btudies on labour questions, which form 
so great a part of contemporary economic 
literature m Europe and Amet ca, hare also 
made their appearance B P Wadia’s Labour 
in Madras is local, as also R K Das s Hindu 
sfonv Ifor^ers on </ic Pacific CoasI Bat the 
latter’s three hrochurea on labonr movement, 
factory legislation and factory labonr em- 
brace a historical ns well as an extens vb 
field covering, as they do, all Indian 
problems 

The text-books used by University 
students such as those by V 6 Kale and 
J N Sarkar are well known Radhakamal 
JInkerjee’s Foundations of Indian Economics 
and FnncipUs of Comparahte Economics, 
although they belong strictly speaking to so- 
ciology and culture history, may also be 
mentioned 

It IS evident that work is liemg done in 
different directions The present list is by 
no means exhaustive But in any event, on 


nnlcliing the publications annonncpd or 
reviewed in tho Ammean Fconomic Eevicxe, 
(Cambridge ), Jptinml <lct Fcrmmults 
( Pans ) or IVrlltcirlschaflliehes Arehtv ( Kicl|> 
one will have to despair if young India, with 
nil its unquestionable activity m recent 
years along varied lines, cun ever catch up 
to the pioneering races of the modern world 

2. An Omession IS Economic Intesti* 
CATIONS 

The hopcfnl sign of tho times consists in 
the fact that mlellectiml lethargy has been 
broken Indians have begun to be in evi* 
dence But much of the work accomplished 
up till now m economics is, lionestlv con* 
sidered, juvenile Besides, it is roncli too 
nationalistic, and at the same time, not 
nationalistic enough 

Indian economists seem to be much too 
patriotic in so fat ns their publications are 
born of a nervous anxiety to combat everj^ 
thesis propounded by the British ‘‘scientists 
or their colleagues, the Anglo-Indian nd- 
ministralora On the other hand, the 
economic writings of Indian authors are^ 
hardly patnotio enough For they fa»^ 
genninelv to visualiro a world in which India 
functions as a mighty economio power 

The twofold fallacy arises naturally from 
India’s intellectual environment enslaved and 
overpowered by gigantic world-forces ns it 
happens to be The thoughts of Indian 
theorists and pnblicists are obsessed by 
Great Britain’s empire, British statesmen 
nod British science 

Young India, although now for about two 
decades militant for Sicaraj, has not sue 
ceeded in emancipating itself from its over- 
occapation with British ideas The exces- 
sive orientation to the imperialistic theories 
and policies of the alien rulers has all along 
been preventing India from possessing a 
rational grasp of the economio realities of 
life Consciously or unconsciously, Indian 
intellectnals find themselves in scientific 
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matters sl^raya nnder the incabos of & 
foreign body of doctrines and dogmas 

The absence of philosophical indepen- 
dence in India to-day was paralleled not 
Teryloog ago in the Untied States htndents 
of American economic theory are aware how 
the “colonial” ways of thinking in literatare 
and art as weft as the British dominated 
mentality in economic spheres characterized 
the people of the United States for abont 
two generations eren after the establishment 
of their political independence from the 
“mother country* In fact, cultural colonial 
ism survived in America down to the Civil 
War (1870) 

The perpetual attitnde of “association 
with and opposition to’ British economic 
thought snch as has been prevailing in 
India under the influence of the Indian 
I'ational Confess, can hardly lead to scieoti 
fio aanity The normal growth can be 
eipected only if Indian thinkers boldly 
proclaim and realize their absolnte lodiffer 
ence to an independence of British science 
The cnltivation of a cold and calculated 
neutrality m regard to the British norms is 
the remedy that will cure the Indian intel 
ligentsia of its present nervonsuess This will 
also furnish Indian investigators with the 
dispasstOQ and philosophic calm which alooe 
can be helpfnl in evalaatiog the different 
foreign values with reference to India’s own 
development The world is large enough 
without Great Britain The time has come 
for Indian economists to seek allies among 
the other creative nations 

3 The Pbobiex or Eco^olIIC Powts 

In the second place, paradoxical as it may 
seem, in order to be able to think of India as 
an economic power it will be necessary for 
Indian theorists and statesmen to cultivate 
for some time an absolutely non Indian 
atmosphere, to live sod move, so to speak, 
in a world without India It is under these 
conditions that the subjective prejudices with 
which the sense of the motherland invariably 
influences scientific investigation can be 
eradicated It is only m the discussion of 
facts and phenomena in which India can be 
said to be, if at all, only remotely interested 
that an objective orientation is possible for 
Indian scholars 

In every country politicians as well as 
financiers, whether constructive and practical 
men or dreamers and idealists, are busv ^ 


the problem of carving out for their own 
nation its “place in the sun ” The question 
of building np an economic power, is thus, 
like that of discovering the canals in the 
Mars, or tracing the tracks of earthquakes or 
manafacturing nitrogen from the atmosphere, 
a nniversal problem 

To watch these thousand and one foreign 
thoughts and efforts and investigate all these 
different approaches to one and the si^me 
truth, namely, the greateniog of the Father- 
land, or Its expansion in extent and depth, 
cannot fail to initiate Indian economists to 
the world standard in science such as can be 
employed without prejudice in every question 
of importance that may wait for solution at 
their hands These investigations will, in 
reality, furnish the foundations of the science 
of economic power and constitute a most 
effective schooling in the principles of 
economics 

4 Objective Tecihs Ecosouics 

In Germany both theory and practice 
have tended cumulatively through years to 
the transfer of railways to the state Exact- 
ly the opposite is being noticed m Italy 
where Mussolini is ready to degovezn- 
mentalize the railways Problems like these 
certainly can by no means excite Indian 
sympathies or antipathies in the propaganda 
spirit Indian scholars can, therefore, coolly 
bring the white light of pure reason to bear 
on these questions 

IVhat IS the “truth” regarding tariff ? 
The answer from the United States is known 
in the writings of Professor Taussig But, 
on the other hand, the theories of the British 
Cobdea Club are being out Cobdened m 
France where the Soetete d’ Economie Pohlique, 
the greatest French association of economists, 

IS officially committed to the doctrine of hire 
arkany* ( free trade ) The International 
Congress for Free Trade has been making 
conquest in almost every land Even m 
Germany, the land of Frederick List and 
Schmoiier, the free trade idealism or fad is 
being represented by tbe stalwarts such as 
Brentano The Belgian glass chemist, Henri 
Lambert, author of Le ^ouieau Conlrat Social, 

IS fonndiug a new world order on the aboJi 
tion of the restrictions to international 
commerce These are the theories on 
customs 

'What now IS tbe tariff experience of 
' * Italy’s cnstoms duties are toda^ 
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Jn certain instances about de\en times the 
pre uar rites Spun is combifmg foreign 
imports with 07 per cent (i?i(thretn duties 
In Roiiminia ccrtiin nitno nrttsins nnd 
manufacturers are being proiided with 
bounty m the form of OTemption from income 
tii, local rites, turn o\ er taxes « tc , in order 
to prohibit or at anj rate reduce the mctssity 
of foreign imports The storj in one form or 
another extends from the potash industry nnd 
merchant marine of the U S to British 
dyes fuwell as to the Bnndr\ interests of 
Great Britain which fall within the proMSions 
ot Safeguarding the Industries Act 

On currency legislation Tchtchoslo^akia 
has recently offered an instructive case In 
1922 the crown was for some time rapidly 
appreciating” m terms of foreign, for 
e^ruple German, Folish and Austrian money 
Ihis rue in the value of the national current 
was the theme of much anti governmental 
criticism among the Tchechoalovakian cap 
tains of industry and commercial heads 
For owing to the higher value of the 
Toheoh crown German, Polish and Austrian 
customers were scared away from the Tche 
choslovakian markets Germany, on the 
other hand being the land of ‘ depreciated” 
currency, was attracting orders not only 
from the neighbouring states but also from 
Tehee loslovakia itself The result was 

had lo mffjt, the tettile hclories beitiR 
closed down for half the week ® 

The government was, tlieretore beinir 
advised to - let” the rate of exchange alone"^ 

part o?tlio*‘‘ PP"onoy on the 

part ot the state was considered to bo a 
erious blunder To have “good' mono, 
thus an industrial danger ^ 

The same phenomenon, turned inside ont 
has been noticeable in some of the British 
SS 00 d “l"'”' Germany 

toany The German Marh is so low kmpared 
r,T,r- ‘a German estimation the 

lousiy high On the contrary, German 

fen a. r "“'i'”!; Great^BritainT 

well as the markets of her colonies and 
dependencies It hile nnemploj.neat has 
been raging high m the land, of good money 
It IS hardly noticeable in Germany ^ 

How to reverse the situation ? That is 
how to enable Germany to buy British goods 
and how to prevent German goods^from 


competing succtssfully m Great Britain and 
in tlio Bntish-dominaled markets ? “Friends 
of Germany”, like Professor Keynes of 
ijondon, Imvn tliorefore been advising steps 
by winch tht German Mark* may oo 
raised His vituperitions against the Treaty 
of Versailles have all along been raotirateS 
by the expansion of British commerce on 
the continent 

Ktynes has now scientific colleagues in 
different lands Professor Gustav Cassel of 
Stockholm, a “neutral”, is one , Professor 
Jenks of Kew York and Professor minister 
Isitti of Home are others And under his ^ 
spiritual guidance a regular neo-^fanchester 
campaign of economic liberalism has been 
set on foot by the Zlanchatcr Qtiardian 

But how has the German mind reacted 
to these ‘ friendly” theories of scientists 
among neutrals and whilom enemies ? In so 
lar as their pronouncements are directed 
against \ ersaillcs, tlfe German professors and 
publicists are shrewd enough to make 
^hlieal use of the foreign “sympathies 
Unt tn hard headed business circles of 
Germany the suggestions from foreign 
theorists as well as from tho international 
conferences at "Washington or Genoa in 
regard to the roising of the Mark have been 
estimated as the most unfriendly and hostile 
measures conceivable The industry and 
commerce of Germany cannot afford to have a 
good money German industrialists and 
hare, therefore, always prayed 

God sa^ us from our friends I” 

. depreciation of the currency in terms , 
oreign money has to a tremendous extent 
mGermanys economic life 
In the first place, every foreigner 


^ astounding proposal has recently 
been ^^d^ ( October 19>3 ) Parliament is 

mnn«,r* „ contemplating fay ‘jnfiation of 
cnrreJcT depreciation K>f British 

object 13 to combat nnemploy* 

thrn^^Lj ‘he other to render 

{ Pronvi. rr low enough for continental 

The nm Russian etc ) purchasers 

f already to frighten the 

am" Switzerland, a country posses 

Frt?u /fnf 7 „ For, Bays the ^atiQnal 

tft * 1 , should the attempt be m^e 

Swi 8<3 fmn\ hy deliberate inflation, tho 

the Heif I "" ,‘^“‘o°*^Gcally nso fio high that 
fiod the Swisf goods 

ita wilmhi r will lose another of 

Its valnablo Celda for export 
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who had bonght Clarks with his “good ’ 
money has been compelled virtaally to make 
a free gift of it to the German government 
owing to the nnspeakable fall of the German 
currency Secondly, this has enabled the 
Germans not only to exclude undesirable 
foreign goods from their home land but 
also to re enter the world market from which 
they were politically debarred The rapid 
recovery of Germany’s lost ground in the 
trade of India during 1921 23, withstanding 
the restrictions of Versailles, to cite an 
example, is a function of the fall of the 
Mark, or in other words, of the rise of the 
rupee m relation to the Mark The relations 
' between foreign exchange and prices often 
transcend the exigencies of polities — thus 
affording another proof to the validity of 
the economic interpretation of history 

As long as German currency continues to 
he quoted low on the London money 
market, British commerce and industry will 
have a tremendously keen competition from 
^e German eide, and this not only in 
Central and Sooth Eastern Europe loclndiog 
Turkey but also in the Baltic States as weh 
|8 the Russian Soviets The tendency of 
British economic thought, harnessed undoobt 
as it IS to the development of Great 
Britain’s economic power, will naturally 
consist in steadily raising the continental 
and Russian currencies Germany as an 
ladnstrial nation will, therefore, be always 
suspicions of currency theories emanating 
from the other side of the Channel 

In Ronmania the nationalists are fighting 
tremendously against the importation of 
foreign capital Bat the finance mraisler is 
abroad canvassing capitalists here and there 
and everywhere Foreign capital is indeed 
financing not only the * key industries ' but 
also to a certain extent the administration 
also of the new or renovated states of 
Central Europe such as Poland, Austria 
and the like as well os the rejuvenated 
Turkey 

The old political entity known as Austria 
Hungary ( 1914 ) had served also economi 
cally to intrqdnce some sort of unification 
in bonth eastern Europe and prevent its 
further ‘Balkanization* Ihe disruption of 
Austria Hungary m 1918 has, therefore, set 
not only the political but also the economic 
centrifugal forces m operation But the new 
nationalities of these regions can hardly 
manage to subsist without at any rate some 
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sort of an economic Austria Hungary, so to 
speak 

The attempts at “reunion” are being visible 
in the work of the “little Entente” of which 
thn partners are Jugoslavia, Tcliechoslovakia 
and Ronmania Whatever be the basis of 
this political federation the economic motive 
IS predominant Raw materials and fuel of 
all kinds as well as tariff and railway 
questions are being studied between these 
countries almost as between districts of the 
same land The racial freedom of slates 
must not evidently be taken always to be & 
corollary to the material and economic 
self sufficiency of the peoples, nor tice term 

No qnestion of social economics is perhaps 
absorbing the world s attention more than 
that of the hours of labour The eight 
hour day, the slogan of humanitarian as 
welt as scientific circles, has also been 
legalized lo certain lands The shortening 
of the boats of Ubonr was alleged to be 
conducive to an increase id production But 
a statistical investigation m (be United 
States bearing on 750 works involving 
530000 hands has revealed adeorease m 68 5 
per cent cases no change in 25 6 per cent 
and increase only in 4 9 per cent Even 
ID socialist circles snch as those represented 
by the Sozial%$Use} e ilonaWhefte, opinion is 
therefore gaining ground against the golden 
rule of the eight hour 

Bolshevik Russia's experiments m anti 
propertyism since 1018 have proved to be 
»ilures e\en ID the judgment of communist 
Napoleons These failures are registered m 
the law of May 1922, which concedes the 
citizens the right to hold property, as well 
as ID other laws since then in regard to 
bankiDg foreign commerce, inland trade and 
sofoitb On the other hand, however, the 
right o( the state to deprive property owners 
and capitalists of their tights in their own 
goods by progressive ’ taxation of all deno 
minatiODS ‘ sequestration ’ of house and home 
etc, whenever such measures are necessary 
in the interest of the people’s well beino^ 
has come to stay In Germany, for instance 
no proprietor of hon*es is safe from the 
authority of the irohnim^samf, the bureau of 
dwelling houses, a creation of the war 
period, at whose dictate everybody is bound 
to let onl rooms on rent, no matter to whom 
In other words communism prevails m 
German Society as a universal and daily 
although Bilent and nnobserved phenomenon 
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5 Stcdies r. oelo Economic^ 


Economic problem') libo tbe«0 do not 
eerionsh and directly affect India, — in «o 
far 18 It may at all be possil le for any land 
reallj to remain unaffected b} or isolated 
from ivorld movements For this ^erJ 
reaeon these plu nomena constitute the labo 
ratory in which Indians can 8 tud\ th« pro 
ceeses of economic causation with equnni 
mity 

The discipline in methodology furnished 
in the economic analysis of such data eai not 
be expected in conditions where one cannot 
help tahing sides 

Every foreign nation is trying to worV 
out its own ‘ highest good’ in the economic 
sphere Naturally there are parties and 
schools in each In no human affair there 
IS such a thing as Truth There can be but 
truths But m regard to tl e interests in 
volved in the present instances it should not 
be difficult for Indian invesCigators to roam* 
tain their neutrality They may be expected 
to uphold their judicial impartiality in the 
examination of the different motives and 
impulses swaying, as thev do, the different 
classes or groups of ruen —banters Indus 
tnalists, farmers, working men, politicians 
and theorists — in each land 


A thoroughly fresh atmosphere n, besides, 
furnished to Indian intellectuals m and 
through these studies in world economics 
Indian scholars have been compelled up till 
now in season and out of season to*^atti 
tndinize themselves to a war of self defence 
against what Europeans and Americans have 
io opine in the question of India’s good 
But m this non Indian world Indian eco 
nomists can find rich material as to bow 
from day to day each of these nations is 
engaged in advising itself on the best eco 
nomio ideal to be longed for and the most 
effective pol cy to be followed Instead of 
having to busy themielves with what accord 
t!.^. ‘ friends” and statesmen 

Indians should do and should not do, it will 
be possible for Indie’s inyesligntors olnec 
brely to nscerta.n as to bow tl e nations that 
are Boreregn and self detern„„ea actually 
think and proceed to work ^ 

And here ,t were well le observe en 
passant that postgraduate stndmts from 
India who come to Europe and America for 
training and higher work m economics 
would commit a most calamitous mistake if 


they should seek to induce their profeasora 
in chief to allow them to choose an Indian 
topic for the theme of their dissertation 
W orso would it be if they should be per 
mitted to select a theme from ancient or 
mediaeval India such as may involve a 
knowledge of certain Sanskrit or Persian 
texts 

■When Indian themes, present or past, 
ate clio«en for the doctorate, the foreign 
professors iniTirmbly suspect that perhaps 
the candidates know more than themselves 
so far ns the data are concerned Under 
these conditions it is bound to be a lower 
and more lenient than usual standard ol 

criticism to which the examinee will have tc 
submit The doctor’s degree will perhaps 
be earned in rather too short a time and 
natnral}^ will be considered by ontsiders tc 
be cheap And humanly speaking, the 
candidate will return to India phiIo«ophi 
callj and scientifically hardly wiser than he 
left A thing that is won easilr is not 
worth winning 

The situation would be as regrettabis as 
if certain Indian intellectuals were to coma 
to foreign countries and present themselves 
only or chiefly before such coteries as for 
one reason or another are known to be 
oriented, ^ things Asian in a friendly 
manner The enthusiasm and appreciation 
of select circles of friends are not adapted 
to the honest and independent criticism of 
the Bluff which those lutellectnals might 
I are to exhibit But Young India has to 
day advanced far enough and can dispense 
with the avoidance of frank ludgment and 
open criticism 


aim aanger, however, of trying to shun 
the world s unhampered examination must 
be noted And it deserves the attention of 
advanced students not only m economics 
but also in every human science inclnding 
archaeology, anthropology, philosophy, 
psychology literature, fine arts, history and 
BO forth Indian postgradnate students m 
foreign universities should more and more 
deem it derogatory to suggest an Indian 
theme for thej^r degree work On the con 
ry i shonld be their ambition as a rule to 
compete with the students of the conntries 
which they visit, and this inst in the field 

of their investigations^ 

he assured, however, only when 
the indian visitors try to contribute their 
own quota to the very problems and methods 
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whatever thej be — m which the professors 
with whom they work happen to be 
interested If, for instance, it is possible for a 
Frenchman or a German to write theses on 
India orXlbim, it should be equally pcssible 
for an Indian to write original dissertations 
on European and American affairs 

The themes which the professors and their 
seminars are engaged in working ont thonld 
challenge the brains of the Indians who have 
been admitted as guests into these circles 
The further removed the theme is from the 
candidate’s own range of daily sentiments 
and prejudices it may be moreover observed 
the more adapted is it to the clarification 
of intellect and scientific discipline Nothing 
could be a belter principle for guidance 
for anybody during the period of training 
and equipment for life’s work 

A problem of universal character m the 
economic region which is sure for quite a 
long time to regulate mankind’s material 
interests almost as the law of gravitation 
IS to be found in the after math of the 
Great ar It consists in the two senes of 
henomena known as the inter allied war 
ebti on the one side and the German repara 
tions on the other 

These debts and reparations constilote m 
themselves in the last analysis nothing but a 
raost stupendous transfer of goods and rights 
between country and country The volumin 
ons and intricate transactions in foreign trade 
which are involved in these processes are 
effecting every industry, bank and farming 
, ®^ery group of financiers working men and 
^ business interest* Is there any economist of 
Some standing anywhere in the two hemi 
spheres whose scientific investigations are 
untouched by these problems ? Surely, then, 
for Indian youngsters as well as veterans 
there could be no other problem m economics 
which might bring them in co operative 
contact With world thought in such a com 
prehensive manner and for such a long 
period 


Here, besides, one touches nt once the 
English viewpoint, the French viewpoint, 
the American viewpoint, the Itnlnn view 
point, the German viewpoint and so many 
other viewpoints Then there are the po 
Iitician’s way -of looking at the problem 
as well as the commercial man’s way which 
again vanes with the professions, whether 
the man be a banker, an industrial head or an 
agriculturist Further, the labour view of 
the whole drama can by no meats be ignored 
in all these interpretations 

It IS in such international world forces 
that Indian economists should attempt to 
have their mettle tried These world studies, 
although they lie outside of the strictlj 
Indian sphere of inflnence cannot be thought 

a * * considered to be scientific luxuries or 
gencM in intellectual holiday Herein 
IS to be sought the solid ground work 
required in the deepeuiug of command over 
truth 

The example has been set b} India’s 
scholars in exact science irom the very 
nature of the case it is impossible to ha\e an 
Indian theme in this domain Belatively, 
radio activity, ionization sap circulation, 
power alcohol vitamines gland secretion, 
these and other problems which Indian 
students of science have been attacking are 
universal problems The test therefore is a 
world test Alt the nations of the world 
that are working on the same problems are 
submiUiog equally to the same test An 
achievement under these conditions is, as it 
were, an ‘ insured policy” It is a sound 
iDtellectoal investment which can be drawn 
upon for scientific purposes without fail in 
future emergencies end to the confidence of 
the entire world 

There is no more seiious question for 
ecoDomio research in India at the present 
day than to tackle the problem as to how to 
introduce this methodology of exact science 
in the investigation of forces such as operate 
in the building up of an economic power 
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THP STUDY OF GONTEMPOEAET CIVILISATION 


F rom the writers past summer’s stadics 
and teaching in the United States with 
enquiries into Unnersity progress, the 
most encouraging result he hnnga back to 
India 18 as follows 

Among American students a movement of 
active inquiry has been spreading since the 
war This has been even taking a clear form 
that of an appeal to their Universities, to pro 
vide in addition to all present instruction, one 
or more general courses , these to embody an 
outline of the nature and present conditions 
and outlooks of Contemporary Civilisation 
They ask for some account of its origins, and 
for outlines of its mam historic developments 
and also for such light as may be upon its 
present tendencies, its difficulties and its 
hopes With all this they desire a corres 
ponding account of Man , and again from his 
origins to his present conditions, with light 
upon his powers and potentialities also— in 
fact his educability, along organic and mental, 
moral and cultural lines lhe> are thus 
asking for clearer understanding and guidance 
of their professional studies and these now 
viewed as social services, and not merely as 
personal careers With all this too, they 
seek better order and clear relation among 
their special studies alike m the humanistic 
field— of history, law, languages, literatures, 
etc , and in those of the sciences— social and 
moral, mental and organic, physical and 
mathematical And they desire all these to 
be presented from their origins, to their 
present specialistio progress , yet towards 
their increasing harmony 

Such (general courses ate uccotamtrlvbemtr 
Pm nnivetsity, New Yotk 

( 30,000 students, 1100 instructors 1 now 
proTlde, dnr.ug the first jeut of studies 
no less than loO meetings deyoted to such 
a oonrse for the study of Ciyilisution 
while u parallel course of General Science is 
also being arranged and this eramplo i, 
being incteaslnglr followed I„ 
the general course begins with an introduction 
to the general conceptions of scienco hence 
particularly the doctrines of energy and of 
bvolution , and with the latter treats with 


considerable biological fullness, as prepara- 
tory to the study of man and civilisation 

In Britain, nnd also in India, a similar 
demand and supply are now bein^ conspi- 
cuously evidenced, as by the wide circulation 
of books like II G Wells’ “Outline of 
History” and “Short lIistory’’j and of Prof 
Arthur Thomson’s “Outline of Science”. And 
similarly in other countries 

Hence the Bombay University Syndicate 
has authorised a general coarse of this nature, 
open to all students without fee, during the 
opening winter term 1923 24 ,to be given hy 
the writer m the Department of Sociology 
and Civics In short then, it is thus being 
realised, that while the authoritative 
university organisation with its text books 
and examinations, can take its horses to 
water, here is now appearing on their 
part a new willingness, and even desire, 
to drink, a demand which is stirring universi 
ties to eitective supply University reforms 
have long been under discussion among the 
elder generation but here at length are the 
younger generation taking a vital initiative, 
and giving these movements a new impulse 
nnd value That the eame demand should 
arise among Indian students, and be corres 
pondingly met by their teachers, is thus 
ardently to be hoped A 

The difiicult question thus arises, of what 
manner of course, within these limits of some 
thirty lectures, will but yield and diffuse 
some rational ideas of the origins, history, 
and present condition of Contemporary 
Civilisation, and of our own place and possi 
bilities in it ? The line here selected is that 
of starting by facing and enquiring into the 
current after war situation How shall we 
best do this ? 

The newspaper reader may say — begin 
with the Ruhr, as the burning question of 
the present But on the student of social 
science, as distinguished from the man of 
action and responsibility m current politic", 

( which he as yet is not ), the safest mode 
of approach will be the moat dispassionate, 
and also the more general, and this since our 
problem, from the outset, has been stated as 
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o( Irring to understand tliis CiTilna‘io» we 
are iJMDf» m, and in its modern form which 

socomprehensiTelyaFectsDS, ard not that 
of entering its sharpest controversies, tnnch 
MS soWing their practical dilHcuIties 
Unrcase is hhe that of the student of 
oedicine, who must itody before attempting 
practise , and tie fuller his intention and 
ambition to practice effectiTclr some day, the 
more thorongh, and even lie more prolonged, 
tiis studies must be It is thus with the after 
srar situation as a whole that our studies 
mar best begin and if this be granted, it 
IS plain that these must be as extensive and 
scomnrehensiTe as may be, looking into the 
condition of all countries concerned as far 
as we can 

Giren the Great War, and its results-— as 
0 Irraly, League of N'ations, ret Afttr-War 
TOnditioDs— We hear and read on all sides the 
oat widely different estimates from hopeful 
^ lespairing Il^oce, before Unking any 
.. fMd to make a carefnl surrey 

changes, in progress before 
d since the ^\ar , and throughout Europe 
And we shall leave Indian 
P ODiems as here of most controversial nature 
last, and thereby try to apply to 
learned upon the 

,*“f^ey must therefore occupy the 
peaing lectures , and it may most dispassion 
jJ’ *'*th the distant United Slates 
then for I urope for the northern peoples 
uiparatirely small m numbers, but eintneot 
W civilisation, and who were least affected by 
0 »>ar Ivorwaj, Sweden and Finland 
^enmark and Iceland After these, Holland 
so small, but highly progressive , and neat 
as recovering from the War, and 
adjusting its internal tensions, as of 
lemish and Irench elements 

outlooks of Hritain, and of Ireland 
der new conditions must naturally be 
onsidered Also those of France, here 
particularly as regards the claims of 
egion^ism and of Centralisations , with 
C0D«r Italy are also particnlaily 

*. ^ill be briefly discussed Austria- 

post-war States, \ ugo- 
via and Czeko Slovakia also itossia, of 
pre and post war , and Germany too 
„f n ® »“°ation of re united Poland, as also 
OTmania.Balgaria and Albania must be 
Briefly considered as also that of Furkey, 


with the post-war conditions of Arabia and 
Mesopotamia, S^ria and Palestine 

Greece also presents important problems 

This ontlino survey of h urope may 
conveniently conclude much ns it began 
with Switzerland, as outside the li\ ar, vet as 
pecoliarly exemplary and suggestive, in the 
nastand present towards peaceful solutions 
ifence indeed the location of (he League of 
Nations and International Labour Ollice at 
Geneva 

Tlift aliore contrasted estimates of the 
contemporary situation may now largely be 
summea up, for Lurope and (he world with 
It, — os — how far Uelvetising *— How far 
re Ualkantsing f 

On one hand we see current and 
threatening strifes, as of mechanical and 
opportaoist politics or of capital and 
labour economics and towards revolutions 
or reactions within Ue see too mutual 
frictions of states, with all their jealousies, 
dreads, and bales renewing Tet we have 
also been RotiDg everywhere lines of transi- 
tion towards order and peace, with rivalries 
toroing towards progress lu short, social 
diseases are many and grave but not hope- 
less while oven convalescence vviU continue 
to need every care, against relapses 

hrotn statesmen, i»hticians and press to 
simplest public, we all have been, and still 
remain far too ignorant of all these countries 
and their current difEcuIties and endeavours 
but faintly indicated in these lectures It is 
therefore for the opening generation, soon in 
It# turn to l« responsible, to be seeking 
knowledge and preparing for power, and 
hence specially for students — particularly 
those of Sociology and Civics— to be enquir- 
ing and acquiring thus with atlas before 
ll em, to be searching all availal le literature, 
from books of reference onwards, and dis- 
cussing actively among themselves, question- 
ing their teachers and more 

Given then sach introductory ontline of 
conditions in America and in Europe, how 
far can we interpret them more fully ? hat 
help can sociology gne ns, with its fuller 
and more organi-ed presentments, m the first 
place ofCeogranhy, Fconomicsand Anthro- 
pology, and with associated psychology and 
all tested with such historical knowledge 
and interpretation as we may T Beyond these 
farther question# will arise, but enough 
within present limits After all, the idea of 
this no to arouse interest in the 
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general questioningfl, and n hopeful nnd 
etitnuhtmg impnl«o lo unnersit) life and 
^^e must not hero allow those to bn obscured 
bj any secondary discussion, as of the parti 
culnrwnjsin which the pristnt writer is 
trying to meet tluse Tach professor will 
of courso ha\e his ow n idias us to the best 


ways of doing this, and hii own contribution 
also hut tlio essential matter— the great 
unisersit} iiuws— the desimblo mortinent 
also— IS tiint raised at the outset— this new 
demand of American students, and the hope 
of seeing it arise and spread also in ftidta 
I’A'iltICK GKDDES 


RESURGENCE OP RACE AND COLOUR 
PREJUDICE IN BRITAIN 

Uy St MHAI, SIKOH 


1 

D ISILLUSI0NME\1 awaits those persons 
amonguswhohaae been hlitlielyproceed* 
ing on the theory that race and colour 
prejudice was yielding place to human brother, 
hood and concord, and that Imperialism of the 
Jingo type, of which Kipling was at one time 
the great apostle, ivas being replaced by the 
recognition of the right to autonomy of the 
M called "coloared” coraionnities of the 
British Commonwealth A senes of events 
and utterances haie come to my notice since 
my return to London towards tlie end of 
June which show that, if any thing, there is 
a resurgence of the reactionary forces winch 
tried to malce the domination of Indians and 
others by the British people perpetual 
II 


Some time after my arrnal m Britain the 
correspondents of British newspapers bejran 
to send news of action which the French 
T” ‘0 protect the 

coloured citizens of France from being 
insulted by Americans who sought to treat 
filinSfirn -^“ericans m the 

H “-inner m 

which the news was transmitted showed 
anything but enthusiasm for the policy which 
those authonlies avere pursuing, much le's 
any desire to urge the British authorities to 

take Q leaf from 1 ranee s book 

Some of the British correspondents 
indeed, showed themselves so filled wh 
racial bias and colour prejudice that thev 
took pains to try to exonerate the Americans 


whom tht Krtncli found guilty of such 
rudeness towards Xegro.rrein,hraen, and 
whom they thriatened with expulsion from 
rrench soil unless they disisted These 
journalists declared that the Americans did 
not object to the pnsence in cafes and other 
places of ainusumunl of “coloured** French 
cilirens, but that tlie Kegroes of whom they 
complained xvere known by them to be bad 
characters who supplied cocaine and other 
drugs to the wretched white women whom 
they hud in their power, and that their 
posing os members of ‘ jiza" bands was only 
o cloak for such dastardly conduct, which no 
ueewt white person could possibly condone 
Other British writers declared that the 
reason why the hrench were showing soi 
much concern about their Negro citizens was 
not because they loved them, but because 
they could not get along without them They 
were abjectly dependent upon their black 
legions to carry out their aggressive military 
^licy in the Ruhr and other places, and 
dared not do anything to offend them lest 
they might lose their loyal support 


While these explanations and extenna 
tions were being served up to British readers 
oy newspaper men who belittled the irench 
action towards African and Oriental French 
cititens, there occurred in London, on a night 
in July, m the midst of one of the most 
th-under storms in history, a 
bM ut one of the most fashion 

awe hotels involving the death of Ah Eamel 
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Fahmy Bey ( aa Egyptian “prince” as he %va9 
then stjled but who was really only a rich 
landlord, said to have an incotue of Its 
1,200,000 ) at the hands of a Frenchwoman 
whom he had married a few months before 
In the coarse of the trial of this woman at the 
Old' Bailey se^eral weehs later statements 
were made in court and paraphrased, and in 
paraphrasing exaggerated, in the newspapers 
and by word of mouth, which ronsed race 
and colour prejudices of the very worst 
description 

bir Edward Marshall Ilall, the chief 
counsel for the defence, set the hall rolling 
on the very first day of the trial In ontlin 
ing the case he made out that throughout 
their miserably tragic life of six months “this 
treacherous Egyptian beast pursued bis wife 
with" an “nnspealcable request, and because 
she, immoral woman though she may have 
been, resisted him, be heaped cruelty and 
and brntalitv upon her until she was 
changed by fear, worn a charming, attractive 
woman to a poor quaking creature hovering 
on the brink of nervous rum ” 

The world looked rosy to the french 
woman when she arrived in Egypt the 
English lawyer declared There was oothiug 
her lover ( afterwards husband ) would not do 
for her Ue showed her hts carriages, his 
fvtlace, his retinue of servants, bis Kells Kojee 
motor car, his motor boat, and Lis vacht and 
what was mote, showed every sign of adtnira* 
tion ith all his Eistern cunning” he went 
ont of hia way to “make himself agreeable 
and acceptable to her ” 

Then came the British counsel s attack 
upon the East in general “It is difficnlt for 
a British jury,” be said, ‘ to understand the 
relationship between last and \\est, the 
extraordinary pride an Fastern man takes in 
the possession of a llesteru woman ’ To 
fit m with this denunciation be described the 
outrageous violence to which the French* 
woman’s Eastern husband subjected her lo 
order to “cow bar into the state of obedieoce 
that the black, man wants of the woman who 
IS to be his chattel ” Ali Kamel fahmy Bey, 
the counsel for the defence declared, was 
“a Sadist, a man who enjoys the sufferings 
of women ” 

Ataplifying this theme in his final address 
to the jury, bir Edward played upon the 
emotions o! the ten men and two women who 
were lo decide the fate o! the woman in 
the dock, to make them hate her hnsband 


and pity her As a man who presumably 
bad been paid heavily to achieve that par- 
pew, ha had, I suppose, every professional 
right to do so, but following the line of least 
resistance, he made the racial issue the 
pivotal point of his defence The lawyer 
suavely declared 

“1 do not say that among the Egyptians 
there are not many magnificent and splendid 
men, but if you strip off the external rivi 
lisation of the Orieatal, yon have the real 
Oriental underneath, and it is common know 
ledge that the Oriental s treatment of women 
does not fit in with the idea the IVestern woman 
has of the way she si onld be treated by 1 er 
I Qsbaiid ’ 

Everything said by Said Enani, the 
Secretary of the man shot and one of the 
chief witnesses in the case, which was 
hostile to the accused woman, he asserted, 
should not be believed It was, 

‘Part of that Eastern duplicity tiat is so 
well Loowu 

‘ Picture tLi» woman inveigled into Egypt 
by false prvlencee bye letter vvliieli for adula* 
tory expression coold bardly be eqaalled and 
which makes one feel sick The curse of this 
case is the atmosphere which we cannot under 
stand— 1> e Lastvro feeling of possessiou of the 
woman like the Turk la nis 1 aiem Ibis man 
was entitled (o have fosr wives if he liked— for 
chattels— whi<.h to as AV’estern people with oar 
ideas of women is almost uaictelltgible aud 
somelluog w e can not deal w ith 

And, referring to Bobert Ilitchen’s novel, 
Bella Donna * which baa done more to 
rouse racial rancour than perhaps any othei 
book issued by a reputable London publish 
mg bouse, bir Edward pleaded with the 
jury to 

‘open a gate where this A\es(ern womaucau 
go oot. Dot into the dark night of the desert, 
bat buck to her friends to let tl is Westeni 
woman go back into the ligl t of God s great 

Mr I'ercival Clarke, who conducted 
the case for the Crown, damned the Onent 
with faint prai«B where ‘'ir Edward Marshall 
JIall bad cursed it “fahmy,* be said, ‘ may 
have chastised his wife m a way that a 
person living in the l^st might not have 
thought much of but which, under the 
infloence of tie passionate address” of his 
'learned friend, or the atmosphere of the 
TOurt, may be expgerated into gross cruelty ’’ 
f’ suggested that “so far from this man 
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commamly Otherwise she is simply ’ashing 
lor tronble — and will probably get it ’ 

Max Pemberton, a popnlar writer, in a 
special article in the same paper, goes ranch 
farther Ho asserts 

“I attended few parties this season wbero 
^East of Suez’ was not represente 1 Charming 
orientals graced brilliant tables and made loao 
to ‘pink and white’ English girls unblosbingly 
as a mere obseraer, knowing the East well, 
I feel that many of these happy bat onenlight 
ened yonng women were at the edge of the 
•hyss and might readily topple over For 
them ( Orientals ) woman remains the slave that 
ihe was in the days of Haroan al Raschid 
Hers to obey to sobmit her will to the man a 
to be sheltered only as long as her presence 
IS welcome lobe tnriied adrift the moment 
her lord and master is weary of her l-astof 
Snei there is sncb a bridge between tbe 
Eastern and the Western ^mt of view that 
neither passion nor sacnnee may bridge it 
brery ideal that a woman bolds will surely be 
(battered at an early date Tbe liberty she 
«« won for herself will then be ihe subject 
of mockery At a tlaia the hat leen toien an I a 
Mte lit teillbe htll (The italics are Mr 
Pemberton a} 

Tbe IFeeJlfy Htfspn/c^ has a leader m the 
same vein After quoting tbe Judges 
(tatement that “A\e in this country put oor 
women on a pedestal, bat in Egypt it is 
different," it continnes 

‘The incompatibility of the Easlern and the 
Western point of view is nowhere belter 
illustnited than in regard to tbe sexes aol 
where these mixed mamsges take place there 
IS always the danger of tragedy 

-CIoyiT* SHTidoy Aetrs is not content with 
referring to Egypt in this connection, but 
includes the whole Orient in its anatheoia 
It declares 

The white woman wbo seeks a coloured 
lover, be he yellow, black or brown is entenog 
a world ugainst I er whole nature, must revolt 
when she knows the truth If tbe Fabmy 
case and other tragedies of mixed mamages 
of which we 1 ave heard of late serves its true 
purpose it will set ihe love romance of tbe 
East in its true place among tbe delusions and 
horrors of the world ” 

Mr James Donglas the editor of tbe 
Bundaij Ejjireeg, adds his contribution to 
the hew and cry against Fasterners lie 
writes, in a special signed article, m his 
paper 

What is the lesson of this dreadful trial. 


With all iti revelations of annameablo wicked 
oess and crnelty ? First that East is Last 
and West is West, and that never ihe twain 
should meet in marriage The Oriental mind 
IS separated by an unbridgeable gnlf from the 
Occidental mind Second the status of women 
in onr western civilisation is immeasurably 
higl er than it is m tbs Orient 

In bis editorial on the same sabject he 
lays the blame for the whole affair npon the 
fact that Europe is to day in a state of 
demoralisation, and has been led far away 
from the Christ who, he apparently has never 
heard, was an Easterner To quote 

The case shows that Cbnstismty is tbe 
foundation of our moral code It ought to 
linmble ns all and compel us to search onr 
consciences in all reverence and gratitude for 
the sure shield of Christian morality which 
guards us against the awful evils tl at eat the 
heart out of a corrupt and degenerate seciety 
Let ns as we look fearfully into tbe abyss of 
moral depravity remember that no civilisation 
can endure which is based npon moral 
putrescence and putrefaction 

In the same paper another writer, H V 
Morton by name, tells of the white women 
married to Egyptian husbands 

Women in gaudily enamelled Rolls Royees 
women dressed in tie raost gorgeous clothes 
Pans can devise, hung with the roost splendid 
jewels wealth can com nand But always beside 
them dark and inscrutable is a man is 
European clothes with the enmson tarboosh of 
a Moslem on hia head How many of these 
women who show a pale beantiful expression 
less face to the world weep in secrecy and 
solitude 

For, Mr Morton assnres his readers, 
Eastern cities and Eastern men may ape 
tbe West but underneath always is the 
incalculable, immutable East 

ir 

This penchant for running down Eastern 
character would be bad enough were it con 
fined merely to the ignorant and the serai 
educated person in Britain Unfortnmtely, 

however, a paper which was read by a well 

known British scientist at the annual meeting 
of the British Association held at LiverpoM 
while this trial was going on showed that 
even British scientists were not free from the 
desire to keep Easterns and Africans in 
eternal tutelage The paper was read by 
Dc kanghan Cornish, President of the 
Geography Section of the conference The 
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onl} a \tiry iiijiinoxiB eHect on tins coin- 
luunity ihe movement nRaiiist 'ilcoliolio 
drinks 13 making its nay in Furojio too 
Hero restriction ol production and sale 
may be 4be coarse uttimate^y adopted 
instead of absolute pioliibition It is quite 
possible then that the use of flesh and fish 
tor fo6d may come to be looked upon aa 
inimical to tbe sjmpathelm Bide of man’s 
nature and so to bo interdicted It cannot 
be maintained that a carnnorous regime is 
necessary for the proper nourishment of the 
human body Science has pioaed that the 
seeds of leguminous plants can furnish in 
abundant measure the nitrogenous elements 
found in flesh and fish 

There are parts of the world, however, 
where animal food is the only food available 
for man, no plants being able to grow there 
The Eskimos of the Arctic regions hn\e 
only seals and some other marine animals 
to lire upon Uow can hniiian sympathetic 
Instincts grow there so strong as to 
induce the dwellers of those regions 
to give up killing animals for food and 
clothing? The Pskimos cannot fail to 
.become literate in time by contact with 
Laropeans and Ameiicans and to know of the 
Ahmaa idea that has grown up in parts of the 
world more favourable to human progress 
than their own But the avoidance of killing 
animals for food would be an impossibility to 
them All that is passible seems to be their 


being helped to learn to kill without causing 
]>ain, It, to kill by some handy nrotess like 
electrocution In connection with tins it may 
urged by adi ocates of nnimal food for mankind 
that if killing without causing pain be allow 
able for the Eskimos, why should it not 
allowable for all mankina f Bat necessity 
which can bo pleadtfil latlie case of Eskimos, 
cannot be pleaded in the case of the inhabit' 
ants of more favoured regions which can 
supply enough of vegetable substances and 
milk and eggs for tinman food Who can 
say that the ideal of a non animal diet w not 

higher than the ideal of n mixed vegetable and 

animal diet? In this world of ours we find that 
it IS a scheme of natut© that some species ot 
animals live wholly upon vegetables, SomS 
upon purely animal food which generally 
involves the killing of some animals by others, 
only a very few species of animals feeding od 
carrion , and some other species live partly 
upon vegetable and partly Upon animal food, 
which also involves killing Man, generally 
ejieakmg, belongs to the last class Sonifl 
sections of men however, have on grounds of 
clemency to animal life, have given up kil* 
ling animals for food Tins too has been d 
process of natural evolution, and as such, wS • 
are bound to bow to it, and accept it as t* 
higher ideal than the one now prevailing 
among tlie mass of mankind 

biAAtACIIARAN OAEGULI 


HOW THE OHILDEEH COULD SAVE OUE CIVILISATIOH 

BY CAIT J PBTAVEL, LtcTurti CALcuriA Ummehuv, 

AND I’jlVcjrAL EASIMBAZU iKblllUlE 


C Oill'LlCAlbD as ate thesocnl economic 
problems of our modern civilisation, 
theie aie two simple ways, in which 
they might be solved it only we could agree 
to work together for them, and one indeed is 
surpusingly simple 

Industrnl piogress Ins increased enor 
niously tlie pioductive pow er of orgjni«ed 
Hbour, 30 t! at a sulhciently large community 
producing nece««ane3 of life for itself would 


got tbem in evchange for a veiy small 
amount of work Our commeicial system, 
however, practically deprives ns ■of this 
advantage, because it does not develop ouf 
power to the full and la ^e 7 y wasteful 
and costly , the retail prices are often 
very much above the cost of produc 
tion A community, however, pioducing 
things foi the uae of its own members, 
eiiminatmg trade and its wastefulness, should, 
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With oar modern metbods, ^et the oe* 
cessanes of life in exchange for a \erj few 
hours of daiTf work 

Ih&t of coarse ij the •fnndamental prin- 
ciple of the doctrine called socialism wnicli 
has'captured the nias«es of Karope The 
socialists say— and quite rightly m theory — 
that if the btate* organised prodnction and 
distnbation, if it began by using all ourpro- 
dacttre machinery to prodnce more inachmery 
until there was enough of it to equip e\ery 
body to do th’cir work in the best possible 
waj\ and if it then employed everyone just 
thb number of hours necessary to prodnce 
what the community wanted, doing awaj 
with trade, competition and all the waste 
connected with them there would be no hard 
work, an^ no povertj with the productive 
methods we now possess 

The difficnlty, however, is that most people 
ure still unable to believe -that we 
are ripe for socialism They say that we 
have not eufficient public-spiritedness /or it, 
•and that, moreover, we are not disinterested 
enough to he happy under such a system 
if we could hare iC Socialism, therefore, 
though right in theory, seems practically 
oat ot the question at present There is, 
however, no visible reason why we should 
not have production-for-nse organisations 
for people to work irt temporarily 

when they wish Even if they could 
prodnce only half of what they used 
and had to buy the other half, they 
. would have to do a little over half a day^s 
t, ^ have their maintenance and would be 

^ able to spend the rest of the day getting a 
training or producing a surplus to start 
themselves again with Progress has also 
rendered it possible in a sufficiently large 
organisation for a man with any 

training or no training at all, soon to 
tails his p\ace uselully in connection With 
oromary branches of production We ought, 
therefore, to be able now to have labour- 
colonies that any one coaid work m to 
get maintenance, ttaminv’, and to save 
quickly . 

'* what IS called flie ‘educational 
colony solution of the social problem It would 
not only solve the’ whole problem of unemploj- 
ment, bat open the gates of opportunity to 
all, and thus be a real solution 

Isow the question an es why this plan 
was not advocated long ago e might call 
It socialism for tho«e who w iiit it, leaving 


the rest to work individualistically, which 
isofeoursu the reasonable thing 

The dusner is that the plan is cotsoattrac- 
tiveto the nuissesas compulsoryState social- 
ism which, in theory, promises niuch more 
In actual practice, as we cannot of course 
contemplate labonr-coloqies producing nearly 
everything their workers would require, so 
questions arise m connection with the disposal 
of produce, as also with converting, the 
surplus prodnce, the savings, into capital 
in a suitable form 

The question of equipment seems to present 
still greater ditlieulties, specially in mew'of the 
fact that we should sometimes have compara- 
tively tew people in such labour colonies and 
ha\o comparatively large numbers at other 
times and the numbers would wary 
enormously 

All the questions that arise m connection 
with the labour-colonies plan, can be an- 
swered quite satisfactorily , but when 
they luve been answered, the plan is no 
lunger so entirely simple that everybody is 
bound tu agree to it - 

Dut now a bright hope has*dswned 
Unempioytneuc has roused ns at least 
(o the fact that we mnst reform our. 
education system, and make it much more 
practical there appears to be only one 
nay by which this can be done, and tint 
IS by organizing Ubuur-colonies tor the 
children lu which they will work half 
the day producing various necessaries to 
take home with them, the other half at 
their lessons — without depriving them of 
time for their games which are of vital im- 
portance The children, it seems, are thus 
going to lead us the direction in which there 
IS really hope 

Educational labour-colonies Lave been 
rendered practically possible now by the fact 
that, under modern conditions, tne school 
cbildreu, oarnuiy Ih iitvr'g projile I'j 

briHgtug hut ii, as well as, soon, the 

producers wage, would help their ^parents 
quite considerably We should not, there 
lore, have to trouble ourselves with the 
question whether tbe*scliool years would be 
prolonged by this plan or not Ihe children 
would have a much Iie-vltliier life, much 
better and ujore practical education thin 
they have now, and be wholly or nearly self- 
supporting very eitK 

Every modern edncationist understands 
how, at nil events in tlie schools, the produc 
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tu« work could, la null) wins In* mule n 

{iruaif\l npidic-ition of iliinpa It irul iii ch's, 
ftud tliorufore of grcit i diit iti mil \*tlnt 
More importaul stvll from tin purtl) iduca- 

liotial point of Mk w, rs tin fad tint llit'c 

iaJ^aur toloil^ scliools would gut tbt Mri 
btt-t oppotluwiUcs tor olmrtvi.tvt trammfj, 
whoreis tho schools fvs we hft\u llmm now 
give oulj Hie p oruat opportnnvtios It is 
n M f j niiportint fntiiru also that Iho 
labour-colonj schools would ha\u to b« 
outside the tow ns from winch, with modern 
means of transport, it is of course possible to 
nrrango lint bo^s ma\ tome bomt dails or on 
nltermto daja or wtoklj 

Ihe plan would gi\« US ti kind of asrun, 
or yiirnXnla ajalem, and 1 us bi* n approved, 
parUtiilirlv for Indu bj tb« fort most 
educitiotnl lutboritics 

^«o^v it 13 quite obvious that labour* 
colonies for educational purposes would put 
us into the direct roid to Ubour tolonns 
for LcoTiouaio purpuits and that is one great 
hope for tlie solution of our problems 

'iiie ne\taimpkat piau ot sociil reform is 
that advocateif b} the now inltrnulionui 
“garden city” orgaiiiaationa Kie “garden 
fity^ptople tell us to tonct ntrate on (bt ono 
(act that, as our Livilisition IS rvptdly l>ec,om 
mg urban, vre must base bevUby towns, and 
say that in aob mg that problem wl shall b© led 
to the solutioo of our other ones I or healthy 
towns, as thev tell u|, we mnstliavu system 
atic town pfanning that will givt ev«ry 
dwelling a garden, and must subslitulo 
central towns with raoder ite sized “garden 
suburbs”, for the present great agglotneta 
tions In garden suburbs the workers would 
be kept m touch vrith the land, growing some 
of tlieir own food, ns a second string to their 
bow, and that vrould give them security of a 
living, and a very great degree of economic 
independence 

Every economist knows that it the workers 
demanded garden suburbs they wonid be 
able to have tliem ihe reform of our land 
system that is iieces«ary to make them 
possible IS comparatively simple as has ^en 
admitted hy all parties 

The real dilOcuIly however, is that the 
modern workers do not demand tins solutioii 
either , the idea of liaving n plot oi 
land to cultivate does not gieatly appeal 
to l\ em, “o arliiicnl are now thur taste and 
habit 

Thus it IS always that the simple solutiuoa 


for tmr sotml • comnnic prohltim aru not 
lung ndvotitid, whiUl lliii tniiivis and 
Thiir Indtrs nri crvinguiit for* Irtmondous 
thiiigis vvliicli would shike sociojy to it* 
vetv fonndalions, but about which thwv are 
incipiMc of ngrmng among-t thernsobes, 
still Uss of wmiuRg the miyoritj, audso the 
ph S 4 lit dt idlotk occurs, the cons^tqntnce is 
uneniplojtntnt nnd uv i! conditions of labour, 
llnit wake our civ ilisitioii look a enrse to 
us rather than a bUssing 

lliil the idiiu itioii il colonj leidtpg to the 
labour toltmv would put us on tht way to 
the girditi tilv" solution for our s ictal 
problems 

The ipiestion would n«<t vvhnt people 
would do witli tht siiiaU i ipilal the) would 
bu ill lo to gut by working on labour^ colonits 

Asortry sociologist knows, few people 
tin make n sitisfnttory living for thpmseheSi 
starting with ‘•mflll cijiitnl Thft combina- 
ti m of iitmliliis ntided for success are 
v»Ty rati Thu gnvit inayfiritj would aco^ as 
the worknrj oi IlHlgiiiiii do; tint thohest 
thing fur* Ihvm is to have u Rtqall holding 
to produce n good deal of tlieir own food 
111, and some ealisfattory omployinrnt 
to bring them in somo monej 

In a word, the "girdftii city" solution 
IS lh« Inn, solution in tlio case of the vast 
majority 

• Ihe Modern worker is often indilterent 
•toil the children, however lake naturally 
to the cuUivntioii of the land when given 
the nroper opportunity and eucourngement 

'Jims if we do our duty to the children, 
they vv\Ji bivl our industrial system from 
being an ( vil 

Ab regards the great problem of this 
country, that of the unemployed middle 
classes, the only plan that seems possible u to 
havd uidnstnes for middle class men, 
lifaJiaUguea nhd Anglo Indians to work m 
as operatives for a short day or half day, so 
that it would not be intolerable to people of 
education — established in places where they 
would have a plot of land to cultivate, helped 
by their children properly trained m the 
schools , in tint wav they could make a> 
living and have prospects with llicir children 
grow ing up a\ul helping • 

The ‘ educitionabcolonies” plan would 
also lead tlie direction in which we 
may hrje to find a solution of the 
proLlenv of industrial development for 
India M e must look to luanufautunug 
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development in Indit on tlie evetem of 
comparatirelj small groups of people mat- 
ing some part of an article, or carrying out 
st)me process in connection with its rnann- 
factare,the various groups betneeri themselves 
producing the finished article Of this plan 
we have had an interesting eaample in 
the early watch mannfactnring in Switzer- 
land It may or may not be the best plan 
theoretically, it can be criticised from some 
points of view, as indeed can the factory 
system, which, m Furope, has supre<eded it 
largely, though not entirely, but it may be 
workable in India where the factora 
system is entirely foreign and snccesaful 
almost only when managed by foreigners 
* Riucational colonies leading to industrial 
agricultural colonies for the middle classes 
would enable us "to find out what is to be 
done in this direction 

Thos the advocates of the ‘ educational 
colony* say that if we do onr most elemen 
tary'datj, and tackle the education problem 
properly, we shonld be put straighi on a 
road on which we may find solutions ol all 
OUT greatest problems 

The position is of the profoundest inter 
eat Great educationists from Plato to 
Ivnskin have insisted on the fact tli%t tiu 
nwst icnnortani thing in ed acation i« a sound 
practical trainiug lloskin speaks ot employ 
ment as the “warp” of the educational fabric" 
Plato tells us that the way to give children 
a practical training is to “associate them 
With their elders in their work’ llitherto, 
however, wo liavt- looked npon this as being 


impossible under modern conditions of life 
and work, so Iiave given our children school- 
ing without n practical training, the woof 
without the warp Hut we have come now 
to realise that tlie result is extremely unsatis 
factory and in some cases, disastrous 

Now, however, it appears that, owing to 
industrial progress, we "hall be able again to 
give the young a practical training in the 
only really good way “associating them with 
tiieir elders” Boys brouglit up in labour 
colony schools would be practically as good, 
mdiistrially, as adults by when they were 
fifteen or sixteen, or even often by fourteen 
and would be earning more i« 7 md than the 
pay they might get in other employment 
would generally bny Parents, therefore, 
woold be in no hurry for them to leave 
school Then to have a sufficient proportion 
of ‘elders — one adult to five boys, one or 
two of whom would be practically adults-- 
would snfiice tins would mean, on the es- 
tablishment, one adult to ten boys, as half 
always would be in class 

U e seem therefore, to be on tile eve now 
of solving the problem of practical education 
— earning whilst learning which edncational- 
ists have all along sought to solve, but as 
vet without success 

That, in a few words, is the gospel of 
social salvation bv the children that Calcutta 
University has taken op for special study, 
and about which it has been sendifig lectures 
and pamphlets to every university in the 
Fmpire, and to leading educationists and 
sociologists 10 every part of tlie world 


INDIAN PERIODICAiS 


Non-Violent Coercion 

TJe Young 3/,j» of Iniha reviewing tie 
above named book by Professor Clarence 
ilarsh Case quotes from it and commenls 
In regard to non eo operation lie ««js *At 
the time o{ liis writinsr nlthoiifrli ^tr Gandl i 

has Wuu h.s prison term end . tl ousants of 

his followers are flocking into the j»ils ‘f ** 
impossible to estimit? the nltininte outcome 
01 non-eo operation, I ut we may say, entirely 
wvVbout regard to Its nllimafe fortunes, that we 


have here presented the most eitraoitlinvry 
aiiaoifestation of passive resistance and non 
violent coercion in the history of the world ’ 

The conclusions of tie anthoi; are unsonsa 
tional but inrontrovertil le 

‘Nonviolent coercion presents a less simple 
pfoblem since il combines the inherent evcellence 
of non violence with tl o more qnestionnble 
element of coercion, so that it, more than any of 
the oiler methods named, is goo,! or ha I accon! 
lag to tleoljict sought and fie spirit inwhicti 
it IS pursued 
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As the rcsQlt of complete isoIatioD aod loss 
of tradition and enlturc, the Boddhist com- 
mandies degenerated to a great extent Most 
Of them eonld not stand the eilent influence 
■and absorbing poaer of the Hindu religion 
^ j “"P*®** ‘t* manners and customs, and 
^anally came to form what may be called 
the enter nng of Ilindn society Bat the brand 
Of untonehabilily eonld not be removed althongh 
^ some of these classes were decidedly superior 
to many belonging to the lower strata 
of the Ilindn society of fonr castes Besides 
these, there were a large nnmlier of Bnddhist 
rornmnnitics that stoutly resisted their assimiK 
ion into Hindaism In Jonseqncnce not only 
I «fpsed the small mercies granted 

’ jj , subjected to very many 

Mditional social disabilities apd degradations 
io maby of these Islam came as sahation. 
A large nnmber'of Buddhists were no doobl 
^7 force, but there were many 
"'^sotood the democratic religion 
i ilohammed and gladly embraced it to 
«I,1i tlie lyraony of Hindu 

society Besides, many of the partly assimilated 
communities also gladly took shelter under 
If- , ? with no other object than to 

.'*’**'■ Thu process went 

^,?®'“*«tTupted for centuries And this together 
wtn conversion by force and persaation swelled 
of Mohammedane in India, making 
^nduatan ones the greatest Mohammedan 
>0 the world The Hindus suffered im 
S«?. mainly because of their own 

WBlts Their religion itself was m danger Afi 
Is result the orthodox liecane all Ihe more 
olasive, rvnd raised the proteitne walls of 
•«nngentlaw8 and fnjunetions Bat all this was 
vth ♦ '^‘•calhonr 

-^1 ** .1 ’ “'shnavite reformers appearerf to 

save the situation 

The Ancient Libraries of India 
Gokalnath Dhar gives an interesting 
Moja”* above in T7ie Prf^idotiey Cull ^ 

R*1*J>* revealed 
Mvml laige and important collections ‘ The 
according to Dr 
Mitra, ‘ IS perhaps the • Sarasvati 
T*« ^'“t HigVnera^the Maharaja of 

pf-T? ’* ‘o comprise upwards of 
1 manuscripts, the whole of 


Gnpta character It houses about fjve thousand 
mat usenpts which, says Dr Cecil Bendall, 
“contain tl e lloyal collection of Nep tl irom 
the remotest antiquity, every snccessive king 
trying to add to the number/' 

Of the other royal libraries sheltering ancient 
loro, the State libraries of Kashmir and Mysore 
and those of several Bajpnt princes deserve 
special notice Irom treasures they have be* 
sealed it would not be far wrong to- n«same 
that their nnclei most have been Jormed in 
very early days Of ihe Stale collections 
of manoscripts to be fnnnd in Jaipur, Pro 
fensop Shridlar R Blitnd-irkar asserts tint 
the rarest kooks were liberally collected _ 
by the owners of the ^adi “from the time nf 
R&j» Man Smh In the course of a search 
for Bfanoscripts in Rajpntana and Central 
India, the same Professor csinc upon sixteen 
yntale lotleHit/ii) at Pilaner be»‘Jcs tie ft’ie 
Stale library of San$l(nl an I Ptrnan booU 
maintainei tu the fort At f (luipiir eleiiai collec 
(ion« trfrr ducotered induJin'? the State^the 
lael named being by far the Itggett library, and 
leell ftetened and tn good order ' 


manuscripts, the whole of 
,v . has bren examined and cstalogned by 
Dnrt™ T®!?'' ^ ^ Burnell of Madras’ Thb 
noTK. Jicpal, however, yields to 

,f, “ fhe antiquity of its contents— some of 

palm leaf manuscripts lieing written in later 
00—11 


The Beogal Tree.pte 
T Bainbngge Fletcher, p s, rsfl, 
rrs. Imperial Entonologiat contribute! 
a highly interesting article on the above, 
this one being number 24 of the senes 
of articles appearing in The Agncul 
III al Journal I fltuiia \iniet the title ‘Some 
Common Indian Birds’ \\ e are qnotipg in- 
teresting bits from it 

Tlie true Crows us anyone may observe, have 
tolls which are mnch shorter than their wings, 
but many memlicrs of the great Crow family 
have tails much longer than their wings, and this 
latter gronp includes tfe Magpies and Ircc Pies, 
of which a doren species occur within our limits 
mostly in tha Hill Districts of Northern India. 
Tbo Tree Pn? however, is rather a bird of the 
Plains, where it is sufiiciently common to be a 
famdiar object in most large gardens, although 
its curiously metallic cry, rather like the loud 
squeak from a rusty gate hinge, if one may 
imagine a mellifluous squeak, is usually more 
evideut than the appearance of the bird itself. 
Its most usual call is a sound .which may be 
written Itot li,lolc U, but it has a great vaneiy of 
pQtes, maiSy of them charmingly melodious m 
character, others merely hoarse chattering 
Tolleys of sound So far as appearance goes, the 
Tree Pia can hardly be mistaken for any other 
bud found commonly in the Plains, being about 
eighteen inches long.-of which two thirds is tail, 
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tlio bill black, tlie bead, ucck an 1 breast sooty* 
bro^Mi, tbo body cbestnut rLdiliab with somo 
Bihergrej on the wirtss, and the Ion;* tail 
pmisi), darkest at tire base and 1 roadJj tipped 
witli black nnnn;>flipbt lire tail is spread out 
and, ns the tad fcatl ers are unequal in Iciipth, 
the middle feathers I ein,^ tire longest ami the 
others decreasing m length to tire ontcr pair, 
■winch are only aixmt half tire length of the 
middle ones tbo expanded tail gi\es tin's hml a 
curious appearance w lien oh lire s\ ing 

The late C Mason stated that * this binl 
is to a aerj large extent a \egetahlo fcetlcr, 
thongh it does not nppiircnll) damage crops or 
planted seeds 

“Of cultia ated frnits ^ hen tl cy are in seasoif, 
it takes peaches, loquats, planlnins, etc, and. 
besides eating the fruit on the trees it will often 
knock off a eonsidci-able amount more Not only 
docs it thus damage the fruit, but it also breaks 
off small bnnehes (w hicb often contain frnitbnds) 
of brittle wooded aanetics of trees when it 
alights on them, and is therefore not to bo desired 
in a carefully kept orchard 

It 18 fond of silkworm caterpillars and, 
■when it can obtain access to these, mar bo a 
nuisance to 8ilk worm rearers * 

Lizawls and spiders are greath relished and 
a Tree Fie w ill often make a regular practice of 
hunting around the verandah of a bungalow m 
the earlv mornino to snap np any luanleor 
spider which maj be rerovenng from a surfeit 
on the insects attracted to the lights the mcht 
before Jir DAbreu examined at Nagpur a 
bird whose stomach contained a mouse a 
Buprestid beetle a caterpiller and tw o Pentatomid 
bugs, and at Fusa I na\o seen one carriin ' a 
very fair sued snake which I inanagetl to make 
the bird drop and found it to be a Tr pidoni^Ns 
ftolaltK, upwanls of two feet long , the enakc 
■when rescued was alive-and actne but bore marks 
of the bird 8 mandibles and avould undoubteillv 
have been eaten The Tree P,e sle„ „ confi™ 


Cachar ln>h Xiirda, in Assam khnla Khon, in 
Hindi speaking an. is vuti i l(i/,nl Lncki^ow lait/n 
III Sind and rfuirid, and in Telugn speak 

ing districts i/fdi/rnyi and linol kali tjada It will 
1)0 notcil that many of these aamaenlar names 
arc also expr^ssivo of tlic aanons calls nllcreil by 
this biril • 


Tho Indo-Iraniane 


ed robber of the nests of other birds, especiallir 
of doves, stertllll" n.nd rl/tann...,.™ »1 ^ 


. „ , - dovouniig thee"*Tsnnd 

yonns nt nil the smnllet b.rfe I*, mnn^oiber 
birie, the Tree P.e hns Ins goodnna had points 
but on the whole it is apparently beneficial 


The Tree P.e l,a, „ol been g„en lennl 
pr<iteet.onmanj_pnrt_of Ind.n Apnarenll?’,; 


1 considered neU oUe to loot, ffier liLlf 
Be.nB eonsp.cnon. , I rejo, res .n r.r.on. „,„os 
in different pirts of the country , Stuart Rnla. 
states that the Bengal race is calkd Bol^nb V 
isuropeans, but this name bfeloncrs nsrhtlv 
American bird and I have never bea^ it n«wi ° 

Ind..,nlt 1 ,ongl..t.,to some estent dien^.™ 

o£ the Tree P.e’. note .„ North B.h.r tL 
vernacular name is kokayS, in it 19 9! 

called koin, takka cUr and kandi chacha, m Nor^ 


Dr. Ifabindrinith Tagore m his article 
on the Indo-lrmians wlijch appears in The 
Viita-Dltarafi Qnaihrli/ of October, 1923, 
says • 

Tho roost impjrtant of all ontslandtng facts 
of Iranian liistory is the religious Toform 
brought about b} Zarathushtra. There con be 
haitli^ nnj question, that ho was tlio first 
man wo know who gave a definitely moral 
character and direction to religion, and at 
the same lime preached the doctrine bf mono 
theism which offered ni> eternal foundation of 
reality to goodness ns nn ideal of perfection 
All the religions of tho primitive Ijpe try to 
keep men bonml with regulations of external 
objorvanccs TJresc, no ilonht, have tlio hypnotic 
effect of vaguely suggesting a realm of right 

and wrong, but__ tho dimness of light produces 

phantasms, leavrog men to aberrations Zara* 
thnshtm was the greatest of all the pioneer 
prophets who showed the patli of freedom to 
man, the freedom of moral choice, the freedom 
from tho blind obedience to, unmeaning m 
mnclions, freedom from the multiplicity of 
ahnnes which distract our worship from the 
single minded chastity of devotion 

Zarnthushtra’s voice is still a living voice, 
—not alone a matter of academic interest for *■ 
bistoncnl Rcliolars who deal with the dead facts 
of the post , nor merely the guide of a small 
community ref men in tho daily details of their 
life Rather, of all Teachers, Zarathushtra 
wa® thafirst who addressed his words to all 
humantty, regardless of distance of space or tune 
lie was not like a cave dweller who, by some 
chance of friction had lighted a lamp, and, 
fearing lest it could not be shared with all, 
^ured it with a misers care for lus own 
domestic use But he was the AVatcher in the 
nigh^ who stood on the lonely peak facing 
1 tl 'vod broke out singing the poems of 
light to the sleeping world when the sun camo 
out on the bnm of the horizon ‘The Son of 
Imth IS for all, he declared,— its light is to 
unite the far and the near Sod; a message 
always aron*es the antagonism of those whose 
habits have become nocturnal, Whose vested 
interest 15 m the darkness And there was a 
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tiller fifflit lu ;Uie life time of the prophet 
between his followers and the others ^vho were 
addicted* to the eeremoni'es that had tradition 
on their Bide, and not troth 

In the realm o! material propetij men are 
jealonslj prond of their possessions and Iheir 
eiclnsiTe riglits Unfortonatelj there are 
quarrelsome men who bring that pnde of 
acquisition, the wotldliness of Beciananism, 
esen into the ngion of spiritual truth 
Would ft be sane, if the man in China aboold 
lay claim to ownership of the sun becanso he 
can prove the earlier sunrise in his own 
country ? e 

myself, I feci proud whenever I find 
that the -truth which dwells m the best thoughts 
India has also been nttered in a different 
language, in a different part of the world The 
best in the world have their fundamental 
beeanse they are pure in Irntb And 
erefore it jg their fonclion to anile ami 
Ibe small from bristling pp, lile 
"r»i » ®brnbs, in the pnde of the minute points 
01 tlieir differences, only to hurt one another 
It rejoices my heart to know that the 
pooDica who once had nounshed their seeds of 
f'vilisalion together, and blended their -voices 
in an original mother tongue which belonged 
wth, bIiooIJ, even after their long 
IirTi *eparatioa, have kept some primal 
Pila nty of espression in the growth of Iheir 
tpectiTp histones For we find that both of 
peoples hare cirned in the depth of their 
*^hgion^°* quest of tlio spiritnal onily in 

Arathnahtra arose as the herald of that 
mission in Western Asm He revealed to 
i' people the idea of the Ouo in the midst 
‘ the chaos of formal worship It is the same 
cuee in Persia whicli gave fcirth 
, _ ® Sufi poets who sang of the nearness 
* language of intimaev, deGantlj 
lb the dignity of distance 
TVi I It ^ orthodov creed of* Godhead 
j j'* *Pwtual quest in that people is 
*3 proved by the later rise of Bahaism 
with martyrdom, which preaches the 
Kiogdom of Supreme 
Low T i'* to desenbo m detail 

i-nn... tMia algo the same quest has been 

oIwn'i^ its course through the wilderness of 

‘I'suniled kinsmen lave met 
exf»n 1 ^'i 11°***^ again The Persian mon-vrehs 
of ^ ‘■‘."Stlom to {he Westerq Provinces 

blood rol’ rovolloction of their 
wWy^!W"P to tbs Indian mind 

KsLaI * ‘o.^uracas they were recognised as the 
b-shatriyas who had fallen oft from their 


ortlwdos nte* lor nearly two centuries a part 
6f North Western India was a Persian Province 
That Iron and India had a very early fonnectlon 
• ran guessed by some Greek allusions to the 
custom of the dead being left to bo devoured by 
vaitnres in tlio locality of Taxila, at the time of 
Alexaniler tho Great 

It «as not merely an extension of kingdom , 
the proofs are numerons that the Persians had 
also extended their influence over the Indian * 
arts The scholars agree that in the later deve* 
lopment of the llahay\na Buddhism the Zoro* 
astrian influence is unquestionable It Las to be 
noted that it wHs a Persian King who accepted 
Buddhism for his religion and was the first to 
take this religion to China^ translating Buddhist 
ficripturee into Chinese That the Persian 
influence affected Hinduism also baa been dis* 
cussed by Sir Charles h hot, in his book named 
“llmdoism and Buddhisgi ,Ji-om which I quota 
the following 

The OnhatsamhiU says, that tlxr Hagas,— 
that IS the Magi — are the priests of the eun, and 
tho proper persons to superintend the consecration 
of temples and images dedicated to that deify, 
but tbo cleirest statements about this foreign 
colt are to be found lu tlie Dhmshya Parana, as 
to its iDlToiuction obviously based upon history 
By tho advice of Gurmukliv, priest of King 
tgrnsena, he imported some Magas from Saka 
dvipv That this refers to the importatroii of 
Zoroastrian priests from the country of the Sakas 
(Persia, or the Oxus itgion) is made clear by (he 
account of tbeiruusioros —each a? the wearing 
of a girdle called Avv angv (tie Aivyaonghen of 
the Avesla ) — given by the Punina It alro says 
that they wero descended from a child of the sun, 
called JarasaUla or Jarasasta which no doubt 
represents Zar-ithoshtra 

At last, in a later ege the disciples of ^ara 
thasbtra took their shelter in India, the meeting 
ground of races and cultures in the Fast They 
have brought with ,them a new store or energy 
and adventurous spirit luto tins laud, giving, in 
spite of the smallnesS of their number, a strong 
impetus to our national life, opening up the 
ladustrial resources of this country, bravely stand' 
ing op fonts rights, and generously helping m 
the cause of its welfare;. This courage of fight, this 
ebeerfol spirit of work aod active benevolence, 
they owe to the teaching of their great prophet, 
wIiosQ benediction rings in these words ( D J 
Irani ) * 

Happiness lie the lot of him who works 
for others I appiness 

May the Supreme Loril give him the powers 
of bealtli and strength ' 

For tho struggle to uphold Truth, I lieseech 
these gifts from Thcc, 0 Lord 
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Sit ORE SVomenN Altivitiie 
A Buecessfal Women’s Conference b«w been 
Held in AtysQTe City a.t tvIucU papers were read 
on many most interesting and nsefal subjects 
This Conference is an annnal event and provides 
a helpful occasion for the formnlation of 
women’s views on the problems in the country 
This year Mrs CliandrassVara Iyer presided 
and her speech was foil of wisdom and wit 
The following is the onlj quotation for which 
we have space, but we Lope to pnnk later the 
whole address 

Womin's Puci is Piruii Lifi 
We must fall into our right places and play 
oor parts rightly, and help oor men to play 
theirs, in the changed conditions that are 
coming into “View "Unfortunately there is now 
a great lack of sympathy; and eo ordination 
between the two seies in India 3fany men do 
enthnaiastic public work for the countiy, but 
when they come home, full of public spint they 
do not meet w ith appreciation and encouragement 
from their women, who, on the contrary, throw 
cold water on the fire of their enthnsi-ism lu 
other cases the men w ork and speak a good deal 
oatnda their homes, but leave all their public 
tnteresls and concerns behiod at the spot where 
tbey leave tbeir shoes, jost outside the threshold, 
because the women are not able to UBderatand 
and appreciate their work >ow this is not 
good for the life of the country Women are 
^ot merely machines for giving birth to 
children, or sUtnes on which to keep jewels of 
various kinds They are equally with the 
men, living factors vital to the country e safety 
and progress , and both must work t^ether it 
the health of society is to bo maintained 

Aknother striking womens meeting was the 
t Anniversary meeting of the Stohilv Samaj" 
which took place in UangaloEo and which was 
attended b\ -over 500 women These things 
show howr npo hfysore women were for the 
reaponsibihtws of citizenship which have now 
been granted them. 


Poverty and "Waste in India 

The 2rm<f£t.fo» Reru ir publishes ao article 
on Poverty and t^aste in India by Rvo 
Rihador bardar Dr 31 "V. Kibe, x v , U. r , 
from which we quote portions 

The two most outstaudiug featnrvs of the 
eronomic life of India are Poverty aud ttaste 
U hidden in cities under a lavcT of tlie glamoor 
« lavurws, they are laid bure in Tuiwi India 
On every side, estreme poverty is accompanied 
by a rniDons waste Ihete is wa«tc of life, 
waste of energy, waste of time, wa«te of raw 


matenals in cvety quvrtei The povertj of this 
vast continent is ati admitted fact that it is 
doe, in a large measure, to metbods'of waste, 
■ ingrained in the life of the people, is perceived 
by a few only 

.U hat A waste of life takes place in India P 
"While in ancient times m Tudia, the mavimnm 
period of the Unman life was fised at 120 years, 
and the average expectation of life was not below 
a tiandred, in some other countries the maximum 
did not extend beyond three score and ten years 
Bat now the tables have been completely turned 
The Indian expectation of the doratioii of life at 
birth IS 22 for males and 2131 for females, as 
compared with the expectation of life in Pngland 
which IS -(d 4 and 50 02 years respectively "IVorse 
IS the case in cities In some of them'at least it 
falls as low as 1C years Indeed, it is feared that 
the dnration of the life of Indians is becoming 
promssively shorter 

The chief canse of this waste of life in India 
IS the extremo poverty of its inhabitants 
Lslunates of the anneal income per capita varj 
between Us 20 and 42 onlj. Paltry as this 
figure is, the rise m the pncee of even the 
necessaries of life, makes it appallingly low 
It 13 Mt di&icplt to ioiagise that not &a in 
Significant part of tbe population must bo living 
on empty etomaebs 

Food IS the prime nece-sity of li/e, but it is 
most allowed to go to- waste The inefficient 
methods of agricaltare aud stonne of gthiue 
cause inchgre production aod appaUiDg loss A 
slatisticivl compahson nitli other countries will 
show how small u tho productive capacity of (ho 
•oil in lodiA Aud^ yet manures are utilised as fnel 
or allowisl to go abroud Fields are scarcely 
manured aiul sources of irrigation are not tapped 
The damage done to gram bj rats alone is 
eaormooo Tbe graiiu thus lost annually wonld 
feed many a hungry mouth 

Tbe costly government necessitates a rninons 
export and import trade m a starving country 
This tndwgives an indicatrou of the economic 
life of a people in India, the biggest item on 
•ha, *ich'.i*.'‘JcJh.and.nn.»iu<.'\«yw/,'rm>d,. 

grams, which in value almost balance each 
other IVhilo India has the largejt acreage 
under cotton in the world, its imports are topped 
by cloth and while the normal condition of 
EiillioDs of its inhabitants is starratron, food> 
prams head the li«t of its exports Is this not 
sulhcicnt to mike men pause ami consider P 

Tbe minute division of land, under the opera 
tKm of tlie laws of the country, Linder large scale 
production for want of concentration of capital 
aVid »a this cnuulry where tho joint stock and 
limited liability compnny systems are rare, it 
tends to arrest progress The ra'ic system, leads 
to the same result Its defect is that it gives 
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httlo scope for acquiring uiennsed sV-ilI Tlic 
fatlicr cannot teacli more Uinii lie knovra ninl tl o 
son Icarus only from In-* father Life hcionica 
monotonous anil v edilcd to a routine 

Poor phy«iqno (hie to slanalion easily anc 
combs to insanitary conditions Sanitation is 
not e'ven heard of mrural India and in Cities its 
roles are e\adcd Xot onlj epidemics rape with 
such fory ps to slop only when no human boinps 
arc left to fall a Mcltm to them Tho noVmal 
conditions are n retched Bnl for the sonny 
climate and tho fresh air breeies that pro\nil 
throoghoot the greater part of the year all o\cr 
India, it noold ha\e been ns depopulated as 
Siberia 

Bad as is tbo economic condition of tho 
people, it IS made worse bj tlieir social costoms 
and habits Litigation, the customs of early 
marriages and those of tho social habits winch 
prompt impro\ ident cxpcnditoro in ccrcmoiiml 
lunctions and the mainlaminp of qld uislito 
tions, Mithoot improvements, both secular and 
religious, add to the misones of tho people 

Almost one half of tho population of India 
IS condemned to bo svasted by tho subonliunto 
position m life assigned to the womankind It 
deprives society of a substantial potential 
strooetli 

The agricultural labour, 1111110 not engaged 
idles away its time for want of auythiug to do 
As a writer on economics has said * A people 
may bo dolled because of too little, enervated 
because of toO much, and degraded because of 
ill chosen amusement ' He who runs tuay see 
all these conditions prevailing in the country 
' Their existence has led the people lo indulge 
in intoxicating drugs and drinlis to a very wide 
extent The loss to body and wealth caused 
thereby is incalculable Slcn in the prime of 
life and of great promise become useless and a 
danger to society 

Owing to lethaigic liabits, no value is attach 
cd to«timc It IS mended to a certain extent 
where 'the railway has reached hut vp all walks 
of life there is frightful waste of time To a 
people crowding a few occnpatiODS, tbo saying 
that ‘time is money’ has no meaning People 
waste their time m performing their daily 
duties, as Veil ns in idle talk How to kill time 
IS a problem with tl em Lmaciated and ineffi 
cient labour is employed where labour saving 
machines will do the same work quicker and at 
a lesserexpense Even human labour is nucared 
for It IS not realised that iinprovcment in 
anitation is necessary not only because it will 
Leop more men alive, hut it will keep many 
more labourers in good health and fit for work 
"Vr edded to the fetish of efficiency and the 
maintenance of the British supremacy by force, 
the paramount government in India la not able 
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to spuiid any tl II g mlcquately on Ihi, welfare of 
tie people In tlio hidmn States even iiia»5 
cKlocatioM aid medical relief aro oniamontal 
things Both the Indian government and the 
Imliftti Statis, with a few exceptions arc mure 1 
to tliO idea of exploiting tho v ices of thg people 5 
IW revennes fri'in tho monopoly in mloxicating 
drihks IS next only to those derived from tho 
land tax , 


JournaliBm as a Profession. 

Mr Ernest D Lee, Liternry Editor, 
J7ic I’lOncfr, “conlnlnitcs an interesting 
article on** Journalism ns a I’rofession to The ? 
Umrtrtiittj Mmtim Uwlcl Mntjazvie, a new 
jotiniul published Jroin Allahabad He says 

hrcc lance joDimilism has at least one great 
advantage for a lieginnct- If he is not going to 
make good— and tho odds, 1 should say, are 
certainly against the average aspirant — ho is' 
likely to find it out wstliin a few months at tho 
outside If he finds that Ins manuscripts are 
retnniwl with unvarying monotony by gvery 
eilitor, there must bo somotliing nidreally 
wrong with them Probably most yonngfreo 
laocos go through this experience atlirst , theso 
who eventually make good ami “gmdOale in the 
school of rejected manuscripts as it has been 
aptly expressed. End out what is wrong and 
Icam how to put it right A few general 
hints may nrovo helpful to any ouo who may 
bo attracted to tbo cruft, and may, perhaps, 
result in sparing editor’s unnecessary labour 
Manuscripts sbould always bo written in a clear 
hand on one side of tho paper only, with plenty 
^of room between tho lines If possible they 
elionld bo typewritten, and if their return is 
desired, 10 case of refusal, a stamped addressed 
envelope— not loose stamps— should invariably 
be enclosed Needless to say , tho writer must 
know what he is writing about , this alone, 
however, is not safficicut He must not only 
know what ho wants to say, hut how to express 
his views, or describe his experiences, to tho best 
advantage In short, he mast become an artist 
IQ words 

Now this cannot ho achieved hy anybody 
through rending text books on tho Art of 
Writing or How to M rite for the Press It is 
a natural aptitude, though provided a man has 
it to begin with, it can lie cultivated and iciprov 
ed And here again some hints may be given 
It IS worth while to devote some time to a really 
effective opebing, and a really effective conclu 
Sion Editors are busy men many of them 
receive scores of manuscripts daily , and it is 
safe to assume that it the beginning and the end 
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are comtnanplw anil nniiilercstingi or exhibit 
obvious lanlts of grammar or composition, tlie 
cdilor will read no further but return 

the manuscript or consign it to the wastepaper 
Imbel Another point to learm mind is that 
an article Tvhich may bo snitablefor one journal 
may be qnito nnsnitab’le for another The 
aronll b? contributor, therefore, even after he 
has mastered the rndimenta and as confident of 
his abilitj to express himself in terse vigorous 
English, should consider the stvle of article 
which finds favour with the particular journals 
for winch he wishes to contribute, and ash 
himself whether Ins work is on the lines 
required 


Indians in'Cejlon 
3Ir Peri Sundaram, m \ , 1.1. D , ( Cantab ) 
writes in The Indian Rciietc 

The rights and privileges of Indians in 
Ceylon are curtailed now and they *re 
threatened VitU the prospect of losing many 
mwof them if timely action is not speedily 
wlcen at least to maintain their etatm too 
There ere already eight Indians iti the Ceylon 
CiTil Service and one of tlem fills vnth 
distinction the Post Master Generalship of 
Ceylon, tho highest ollice ever l>eld by an 
Asiatic in the Ceylon Civil Service Dot the 
Ceylon Government lias lately introduced a 
prohibition that in future no Indian sball be 
«}>gible to compoto as a candidate for the Cej Ion 
Civil Service This inequitable pol<y of 
exclusion bas been introduced, despite the fact 
that Ceylonese are freely admitted to rompvte 
for the Indian Civil Service and that many 
holding 1 igh appointments in 

More recent is the attitude of the Cobmbo 
ilnnicipal Council, corapo«ed of a large number 
of elected members, when an elected meinber 
vehemently protested against the proposal to 
iuUerti«o in India for applicants to the post of 
jcesf^cartv Vietlicsl TJThcer of fleslfli ami cameil 
his motion that Indians «IioDld l>e discounmeil 
from holjiug oQice in the Corporation, though 
It was at the same time resolved to advertise 
*“ f Ufflaml for the post It was only the- 
f day a qualifiel ludiaii oflicer »n the employ 
of the Colombo Jlnnicipslily was passed over 
in promotion, on an elected member sudaeioosly 
Ik k*° “that Indians are a cringing lot tbongh 
head of the department slroncly recotonieM 
W him for the vacant post 

Ceylon Indians have been agitating for 
lareer representation in the Legislative Conncil 
amt for tba franchise The Ceylon >alional 
Congress specially provided safeguards for 


representation of’ the Fnropoons, Bnrgbers, 
Ceylon Muhimmedans and even of the largo 
namber of Ceylon Tamils on a eommnnal 
franchise Tlist befng s’, Colonel AVeilgwood 
need not hate expressed surprise at the demand 
of the Ceylon Indians for communal franchise 
for themselves They were not the first to 
figfit for tt and should be the last to accept a 
poaitioa of disadvantage in the politieal life of 
the Island as their interests are specially 
dillecent from those of tlm ‘other commnnities 
Had the Ceylon National Congress planked 
down for a common franchise and common 
franchise alone, as a concession to the sprit of 
unity concord and progress, the demand of the 
Indian may have been different 

Lnl the policy pursned in Ceylon to the prd 
jndice of the Indians makea it all the more neees 
sary that Indians shonld have an effective voice in 
the Legislative Assembly of the Island and that 
India should take greater and continued interest 
to secore for her sons and daughters abroad m 
Ceylon a decent and comfortable existence and 
eqoat rights and pvivileges Therefore the 
proposal to hold an Overseas Indians Conference 
le one which u ill find support in Ceylon, in order 
that representative opinion may be gatliered 
regarding the condition and status, the grievances 
AO I disabilities of Indians in the Coloniee and that 
an opportnuily may be afforded for a franlf and 
foil discussion of the ways end meaneof remedy 
ing and improving the existing state of things 


Indian Education Condemned . 

W 6 find in The /’i/iicafionnf Peeiew 

Prof Ramvay Mnir, of the Cniversity of 
Manchester, would eecm to have indulged in 
Kome sweeping condemnation of Indian ednea 
tion iu his recent address id Oxford in connec 
tiOQ with tie University Extension Summer 
Sclool The knowledge of the conditions in 
Iu li V acquired during his etsy in India does not 
scenPtohnve saved him from misonderstanding 
•Ziw 'irJ, himUiy miy'fiinig ‘co -s«y *uy way <Si 
coinpliaieut to tie Indian ’educational system 
In spite «{ all recent developments in indian 
Fdncational methods he desenbeil Indian 
education as entirely ‘literary’ and said, 'the 
science colleges could not afford to maintain 
science laboratories or other equipment ' M's 
are certainly conscious, of the numerous failings 
ID many Indian educational institut ons, but 
we are sure Mr Ramsay itoir was not doing 
adequate justice when ho said that work m 
Indian colleges “consisted entirely of listening 
to lectures and taking down as much astley 
could, and learning by heart It was a mistaken 
and disastrous system An intellectual proletariat 
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was being created wliicli «a 4 abstirbioK manj 
Kviropcati peilitical ideas, but wlu li V'lW liul 
being mentally equipped to appl} tbem^ rightly 
to its coniitr^’s practical bciibt Yi-t tins 
export 18 supposed to lia%o a^^nl^cd • apecml 
knowledge o! Indian conditions ns a mcmliorof 
the Calcutta Lnnersitj Commissnn an! bo 
was about to bo foisted on a loadiig Indian 
Lnnersitj ns its foil timed paid \ ire 
Chancellor ' 


Is Modorn A.dvoTll8omont Moral ? 

L N GoMiidarajan, ii \ , diroussos tlio 
'question with abihtj in the Fi ryMi/ins 
iJeinir lie saja 

It was Gladstone who once rcTnarkcd that 
noUiing but the Mint can make monej witbont 
ad>ertisihg That this fitatemeot tbougb 
oxa^gorated holds ;\n element of truth nobodjr 
willcN or seriously deny The offcclieo market 
inp of goods 18 more and more dependent on 
well conducted ad>erti«cmcnt campaigns In fact. 
Advertisement has become a highly technical 
art and n profession to many talentcil men and 
women 

IVnY ptISr TIIF 1THUA1 A-IICT" 

1 propose in this article to examine 
whether modern advertisement is moral Some 
may not like to raise tins question at all 
They will say that no purpose is served to 
encumber the simple aim of Publicity, which 
IS the. extension of Sale, with moral considera 
ti 3 ns The Public knows well th?t eight 
different soaps cannot each of them l>e the 
best one at the same time If knowing tbi% 
it is duped, it IS the pnbhc that must be 
censured and not the Advertiser To seek to 
\>vnd him with SwnAay 'tchool xnaxims would 
he to rob the business world of 1 alf its 
flavour Many will leave this problem at Ibis 
stage saying that it is possible that spmc of 
the Advertisers may have emliarkcd on Uieir 
career without having troubled to ask thems^ves 
wbat kind ot figure it cuts at the bar of 
Abstract Ethics Nevertheless they will arguo 
that no great purpose is served by raking this 
Ethical question 

Talking about the view that people take 
of tnis question Hr Govindarajan says 

To put briefly, £he popular view i# that 
Advertisement is commercialised viCe It is a 
sort ot obvious self praise and this in tbe case 
of advertising is not prompted by innocent 
motives of vanitj but inspired by a desire for 
gam 

But the advertiser also has his say 


It may lx Find with great amount of truth 
that us tliL ki iciili-nt has the light of annonne 
iiig his discovery far and wide, so also has the 
mannfiCctun r the right to advertise hia wares 
Wo do not say that lux invention possesses the 
dignity of till. I aw nf Nature, but it mu«t 
Ik) admitted tliat in its ciwn humble wAy it has a 
Iianian value of its ow 11 

MoTtoM't it i« tiol to Bttj ttiit nil 

ndvortt‘>empnffl nro for false praise and 
clioaling liHjirs mto parting with their 
cash 

The true eentre of gravity in the eommemal 
world IS not in t!io advcrliesinent of tie 
article itself “Kero is one which is intrinsically 
worthless . but wo know the power of publicity 
let ns put it oa the market and fling all our 
capital into a temfie adv^crlising” — soch a propo 
sition 18 equal to Commercial Madness 

Ab Somo Soo tho British Empire. 

R I’alma Datt sums up the British 
Empire in Thr S'rxnli^ partly ns fbllows 
Mhat, then, is tho British Empire P It js 
conqnercil territory nddetl to the estates of the 
Untish lourgCQisie for the purpose of larger 
scale exploitation It is thns a great plantation 
of pure capitalist slavery It lias no other 
link— racial, religious, geographical, or 
sentimental— «a\o tno single link of capitalist 
exploitation Therofore it has no future save 
for and within capitalist exploitation Capitalist 
Germany may \>ecnmo ^V orkers’ Germany ,ft living 
section of tlio Workers' international But the 
capitalist British ] mpire can liecomo nothing 
but tho capitalist British I mpiro, since its only 
liberation is its dissolution 

Around this slave plantation is endeavoureil 
to Iks woven tho myth ot free n«socintii>n in 
oixlcr to conceal its Artircial character So 
legends of free bcttlora, pioneers, explorers, are 
matleto replace tho reconlsof froebonting, piracy, 
slave traluig, plunder, penal settlements, 
extermination of natives, dc , which have 
accompanied tho extension of capitalist rule 
The British Fmpire, where seven id eight are 
subject to autocratic rule, is held up as the 
palladium of liberty Fven, so great are the 
concesstoos which the boutgeoisie are prepared 
to make in tins present hour of difficulty, they 
are prepared to call the Empire a Commonwealth 
— a pire, where ^cven in eight are subject and 
popular in the circle of dupes 

A Field of Service 
Mrs Annie Besant writes in The Yomig 
Citizen 
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There IS one waj o! admirable Bcrnco that 
I iionld like to see started m India, as it was 
originally started m the United States of 
Aineriea, and was bronght OTer to Italy and to 
Britain by Mi«s Bartlett — ^Irs Re Bartlett she 
beeajne on her marriage She led the extension 
m F nropo ot the system of dealing with young 
criminals, by the establishment of Probttion 
Courts To one of these is brought a jnTenile 
first offender, and he is discharged if some one 
of a higher class is willing to act as his friend 
and to superiisa his rondnct, leading him anay 
fromeiil towards good Sncb a friend shonhl 
ba olJei^bat not very mnch older — than the 
jnvemle offender , he shonld associate, to some 
with his charge, see to the improvement 
' V 1 education, give him opportunities for 
healthy reereatian, ask. him to his house, and let 
him see belter ways of •living and, generally, 
treat him as a yonnger brother In such fashion 
many aladisbeiug redeemed from evil ways, 
and his helper becomes to him a mo<le} ana a 
hero, lilting him up by force of love and pood 
***®P*® Such friendship between the more 
and the UsS exolred are good for both, and need 
not be restricted to those which onginate >n 
Probation Courts In country villages the} are 
easier to bring about than in towns, where the 
oniuing line between the cnlturcc! and the 
uncultured is so mocb more sharply drawo than 
w the country Thus is the way to Brother 
U’Uoothed, and Lore is helped to triumph 
OTer Hate This is not a suitable kind of work 
wr young boys, but young lawyers young 
onsincss men might well take it up The fault 
ui »me ways of dealing with “naughty children 
•s that the methods of reform adopted by well 
meaning people are often* so terrible doll, an I 
why lads of the poorer clas'esare 
[ turbulent and slip into evil ways is the natural 
eraving of the young for amusement for games 
h*" If this craving is met, it is wonderfnl 

ow the wild young creature becomes humanisevl 


The Black Pagoda at Konarak 
Robert Dnnbar in The Indian Atheyiaenm 
t new monthly journal devoted to History, 

p aud the Arts ) discusses the Black 

word * sums np with the following 


P.ii® '“"St striking feature of the Blark 
^la IS the aptitude of its builders foe 
snormoQs blocks ot stone One of the 
of examples of this is the erection 

„ o * Jfseat crowning stone of the temple winch 

> -o feet thick aad we,. hs not U«s than 2000 

of the 1® **^“‘ °* placing m position 

e Gaja Sinha representmir a lion ramnant. 


V representing a lion rampant. 
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which symbol in a lesser degree embellishes the 
spires of most Onssan temples In the case of 
the Black PigoJa tins piece ot sculpture 
measnres twenty feet np to tlie top of the lion’s 
head, (he base being llfceflong and4fept7 
inches brow! This gigantic iguro which 
collapsed m 181*', making a great hole in the 
roof of the Jagariolinn, is composed of two 
blocks of stone and had to beliftel to a height 
ot I'M) feet w here it was fastened into the spire • 
There IS ample evidence that in the vicinity of 
Konarak there existed at one time a number of 
villages but there is not a stone quarry within 
2o miles and no steatite sitbs such as (hose 
found m the temple are procurable within ‘'0 
miles The building of the temph, therefore, 
gives nee to as much specuLvtion as that of tl o 
Pyramids or the Sphinx 

The excavations of the Archaeological 
Department bare done mnch towards 
establishmg the original design of the temple 
which IS (hat of a gigantic chariot, the wheels, 
unearthed within tie last few years, being the 
mosCetnkiDg examples of stone carving Then 
we have the wonderfully wrought statues of the 
Sun God carved in relief upon slabs of chlorite 
and standing over feet high while tlie fnese 
on the roof of the porch extends over S,000 feet 
and contains at least twice that number of 
be»BtifolIf carved figures 

As a masterpiece of Oriental ARhitecture, 
however, tie Black Pagoda appeals strongly to 
the artist asd antiquiinan, and it is to be hoped 
that Government will continue its activities in 
eafegnarding these valuable and artistic remains 
of what nndoabtedly is one of the best examp|ex 
of an enlightened civilisation 


The Culture of the Intellect 
STaior B D Basil continues his articles 
on CuUnre la U elfare In the November 
■ssne he discusses the Culture of the Intel* 
lect Dealing with education Major Basu 
says 

Wherever there has lioen an attempt at the 
elevation of any people, the school has been used 
for this porpose 

Education has been differently deficevl by 
writers who have written on the subject It is 
not necessary to give a symposium of their 

Fdncation sbonld aim at culture, that ix « 
process of assimilation and not merely aceumulv 
tion , at the harmonious development of all (be 
facalties of mas In writing on the aims m 
education, Eeatmge m the work alrevdv 
refecied to above, says ^ 

* Ever) society needs in its adult members 
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(1) pli\ sicnl Btrungtli nnd lie illli, 

(2) tlio power to earn a livcliliood, 

(3) tbo power to nse leisure pmfitabh, 

(1) an interest in nature 

(5) in hntnaii nature, 

(0) in fino art, 

^7) ccrtiin qualities < f miiiil wliieh are 
aalonblo for tbo indiMclnal eitbcr directly or 
indirectly tbrougb tbeir Bocial importance, e g, 
accuracj, sympathy and self control, 

(6) a sense of duty ad qnntc to tbo necessary 
snliordiniitioii of personal to social nelfnro 


Art and Socialism 

Jtr K P Cliattopadhyaja, M so (Cantab) 
writes in the same journal on Art and 
Socialism SajsMr Cbattopadliyaja 

> xataplos from primitive societj show tlat 
Art and Itiches or Inequality need not go together 
It is a fact well known to eUmoIogisU that tbo 
Dnshmen of South Africa reached a very high 
letel of artistic expression in Hieir caao paint 
mgs and literary traditions Yet tbc«o people 
have no agriculture, no settled abode, no here 
ditarj chiefs — in fact uo definite social organisa 
tion 

The development of Art does not require the 
eaistonce of tno present inequality of wcnlth or 
social status also that a luziinoits life is not 
essential to growth of culture Art is merely an 
outward expression of powerful emotional stir 
rings in the mind nnd great works of Art are 


born only when there is an unstable equilibrium 
of poHcrfcl psycbic forces Such a slate of 
mind may como ns well under a socialist regime 
ns in a capitalist sy stem 

Prospects of Indian Sugar Trade 

3Ir DoongersBO Dharamsee writes m the 
same journal on the sugar trade He says 

Tbo licet sugar industry in I'uropo is disorgan 
ised and it will tako sc%crnl years of peace and 
settled condition to put it on its pro war footing 
In tlio meantime there are many favourable 
opportunities in India w here suitable land, plenty 
of water and cheap Inljour are nvailablo The new 
Sarda Canal is calculated to bring 100,000 acres , 
under cane The Canal Districts of the Punjab < 
can bring 20,000 acres if tbo projected works are 
undertaken The Snkknr Barrage scheme can 
give a \ery large area for cane Ileclaimed jungle 
tracts in Burma and Assam can provide big 
tracts It IS not improbable that half a million 
to a million additional acres, producing annoally 
1 to 2 million tons of sugar can be provided 

The present yield of cane per aero in India 
18 the lowest in the world and is one third of the 
best results on the Government farm This w 
doe to climate, deficiency of soil nnd imperfect 
methods But science and capital can make 
greet improv ements by introducing new varieties, 
by improvements m the Gnr manufacturing 
process nnd by improved mills for sugar and the 
production could be easily increased by more than 
one Ihml or over 


. V 

FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Constitution of the Universe 

Sir Oliver Lodge states in the couise of a 
popularly written article on ‘ The Ether of 
Space’ , contributed to 27e Cenf my Magazine, 
that scientists have “made great strides 
toward understanding the constitution of the 
atoms of matter of which all the infinite 
material universe is composed ” 

“First, we 1 avo the absolutely continnons 
ether Then we detect specialized specks in 
It, the electrons and tl e protons Th^ these 
combine or group themselves into the atoms 
of matter 11 en these form chemical molecules 
And tl e molecules aggregate themselves into 


the visible lodies that appeal to oor senses, 
and with which wo arc so familiar that wo 
forget tie wonder underlying it all The visible 
and tangible masses aggregate still farther under 
gravitation into planets and suns And the 
suns are so immeiise, their atomic jostling are 
so intense, that they send out powerful and 
MntinnouB radiation into the ether, which, 
falling npon tl e planets, keeps them warm 
and enables the processes of v egethtion to go 

CTnderthis stimulus therefore, the nioleenlar 
“Bgvegates no longer form only inorganic materials 
taey w,n to group themselves into still more 
complex structures, and build themselves up 
in o a material known as protoplasm And 
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lliec, mystenonsly, — Ekt least niysterionsly to oni 
present knowledge, — a new plienoinenou oc 
cure The protoplasm becomes, as it were, 
selfmoTing, no longer driven only by eslemal 
forces, bnt eierting its own forces, crawIiiL' 
about, it may be , assimilating othei materials 
and building them np into its ow n siracttire 
not, lite crystals, dependent on the bind of food 
supplied, bat being able to utibzo all manner 
of food, and yet building up its own well dehned 
and characteristic body This mystenons 
phenomenon, which makes its appearaueo w hen 
the organic molecules have attained aufiicieut 
complexity, and when they are stimnlatcd by 
ether waves as received from the sun or other 
^luminous body, is callecl “life,” the lower bind 
'®E®table life, the higher bind animal lift 
And the animal life can not only assimilate 
fo^ and grow , it can, w hen grown soil cionlly, 
split into two, and then again into two, 
and thus int-rease m uumbei ^V'c seo the 
wginaiog of what la called reproduetioo which 
* *'«»?? many and ranoos forma 

All this eeems to leud itself to the proiesa 
o' evolalion So that no longer life ts Iimitetl 
™ the siapio cells with which it began but 
the eclla themselves can aggregate together into 
iarge structures, just as the molecules did And 
the conrst of ages, at length appears tbo 
womlerfnl variety of auinal life which we know 
® to'* planet, culminating, let os eay lu tho 
and tho horse 

Jtor does the process of evolution stop there 
*hB higher stager of life, for some reason which 
^ can only dimly guess, begin to show pdr 
posiveness They seek their fowl, escape mnn 
•eger thev Lave become sensitive to nil 
ef influeucee Tber have some fore 
I*"?, tl'ey prepare nests for tho yoong 
/collect food in advance , they have some inkling 
of the future They are more tlian mechanical 
ey exhibit the rndiments of what we know 
as mind 

And then this mind still farther develops 
fc viog the creatures which possess it ao 
over the rest of their kind And m 
0 U l>»comes consciousness, clexmess of 
apprehension, and a sense of free will, a power 
of choice, a knowledge of gooil and evil and 

^,^S'us his strenuons career 
„„ ^now at length tho Power^wliatcver it 
Sooe laboriously wml 
throngb all tl esc early stages “wl 
conducted tho process of evolntiou 
1 *^*00 of development btems to 

existence of u cmtnre 
oni!>«* of sympathy awl 

P-.v a^olotio-1 along further and unknown 
raths , a creature which 
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IS able to woreliip the Powei winch Laii 
brought it into existence, and to feci 
m the deep recesses of its nature some 
thing of a fellow feelmg aad kinship and 
love both for the Creator and foi tho fellow 
cixatares winch, like itself, are the outcome of 
all this planning and effort — tho fruit of this 
marvelously beautiful universe ’ 

The Complete Man. 

Ihe following paragraphs on the Com* 
plete Man have been quoted in T/ir CInntui'i 
Vaijt till by President Aforgan/rom IlaniiN 
ton \\ right JIabie s ’‘AV ork and Culture” — 

‘A complete man is so uncommon that when 
ho appears 1 o i» looked upon with suspicion 
as if there must be something wrong about 
him If a man is content ta deal vigorously 
with affairs and leave ait religiou, anil 
science tu (1 o enjoyment ot refreshment oi 
eiiliglitenniciit of others bo is accepted as strong, 
sound and wise bnt let Iiim add to practical 
sagacity a love of poetry ilnd some skill in tbu 
prtciice ot it let fi/m be not only Jionest as 1 
(rostnorlliy but ginmncty religious | kt 

him be not onlv keenly ol servant and 
exuit III lus estimate of trade influences auil 
movements but devoted to the study of boric 
science and there goes abrooil the impression 
that he IS superbcial It is written apparoutly, 

ID the Dioderu oud especially i|i the American 
iORSCioQSDess that a man can do but one 
thing well if be attempts more than ono thing, 
he betrays the weiiknesi of versatility 

Speciabratmn has been carried so fai that 
It has beruiDc an organized tyranny through the 
cnrioasly perverted view of life which it has de 
veloped lo same minds A man is permitteil, in 
these days to cnltivato one facnltyor master 
one 6eld of knowledge, bnt he must not try to 
live a wbolo life, or work his nature out on all 
side' under penalty of public suspicion an 1 
disapproval If a I’encks were to appear among 
ns he would be discredited by the very qualities 
which made 1 im the foremost public man of Ins 
timo among the most intelligent and gifted 
people who have yet striven to solve the 
problems of life 

*A man of original power can nevir lo 
couGned withm the limits of a single Geld of 
inlere«t and activity nor can he ever bt content 
to hear the marks and u«e the "kill of a single 
oecnpwtton lie cannot pour' his whoK furcu nit > 
tuochaiiucl then. IS always a reserve of power 
l«yoiul the dcQian Is of tbo wxiiK whi(.li he I 
in hand at the moment To a man of tbis tcnipei 
the whole nngc of human interests must remain 
open, and such a man cvii never escape the 
conviction that lifo is a unity nuder all lU co;^. 
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iile^itic8 , OmV ftll Rcli\ili03 slatil Mlnllj rtUlcd 
tu Lncli oUier , tlint Irutti, licuiitj, Wnowlwlpc, 
mid clmnicter must lo lmrmoni7Ll n»d lilemlwl 
HI e\cr\ rt il and *iuk<iuilo doMlopmcnl of the 
hunmn spirit 'iolbc i’wwth of cvorjr flower 
tarth.san and utmo«pliero must contributo , in 
tJio making of a man all tlie nrh forces of nulnrc 
and civiliralion must ln\o place ’ 

Talks with Tolstoy. 

Tilt same paper publishes anarticlo under 
tl e aboae heading bj Ilieardo Dat/a We 
ijuole from pHcis 

"When wo ron-nlor tlio \asl \o1umo of 
Tolstaia literary works, we iiatuTnlly assomi 
tliat he was a rapid writer but Goldtnwciscr 
tells us that be wrote ami row role etory page 
w itb almost as scrupulous care as t laulicrt, and 
netei was satistiiHl with what ho had done 
lie used to eaj I cannot understand how 
anyone caiiwnto without rewriting mure than 
once I almost nc\er read o%cr my printed 
works But if for some reason I have to do 
so I invariably say to myself “All that ought 
to bo written over It should bo put this way 
Whenever a thought or a word escaped him, 
Tolstoi would stop writing and go off by 
hmself until what ho was seeking came back 
to him 

Another trait of Tolstoi s repeatedly referred 
to in this book, is Ins passion for personal 
liberty, his love of a free and wandering life 
Dostoevskn says that the typical Russian is the 
vagabond — ‘that Rassiou vagabond whose thirst 
for happinese can only be quenched by llio 
felicity of the universe Tolstoi was in this 
respect a typical Russian Tho dream of his 
life, which ho tried to realize on the very ovc 
of his death, was to become a w auderer, to be a 
pilgrim Viitb script and staff Goldenwciser 
tells us how he would visit every band of 
Gypsies that passed by lasnaia Poliana, and 
relates of one such occasion When he saw 
them, Tolstoi seemed transfigured, and invol 
untarily began to dance to the rhythm o£ their 
songs, and to shout encouragement to them 
‘ What a marvelous people 1 he evciaimed 
All the old Gypsies knew Tolstoi and liked to 
hold long conversations with him Tolstoi was 
fond of Gypsies from childhood, and knew all 
their habits and customs ’ 

On another occasion he observed shrewdly 
‘Speaking generally, modern writers have lost 
the idea of drama Drama, instead of tediously 
describing to us tl e whole life of a man ought 
to put him in a position where he te so stripped 
of all that is adventitious that we see him at a 
Single glance as he really is 1 1 ave ventured 
tjo criticize SI akespeare Rut nil of hia 


characlcni aro nlive, and wo can sco clearly why 
liny act ns they do In Elmkcspearo’s time 
they pul signs npon the elacP, say ing, “moon- 
light,” “interior of a honso, ’ and tho like, in 
onlcr— lliaiik Owl !-thnt tho whole attention 
of tlio audience might Ire concentrated upon 
the substance of tho play Xow it is just the 
reverse” 

AVc meet m Goldcnwei‘'Cr’H book oxcollent 
observations on the functions of the cirtie — for 
instance tlio following ‘Iho value of criticism 
consists in pointing out wliat is good in a 
work of art, and thus guiding tho opinion of 
the public, whoso tastes nro generally uncnlti- 
aateil, and tho majority of whom have no true 
aciiso of licanty So it is diQieult to bo a 
really good critic , but at tho same time it is 
very tftsy for the most stupid and narrow man 
to pose ns a cntic But criticism is as gr^t 
an evil in« gocxl criticism is a blessing On 
anotiier occasion ho said ‘If everybotly abuses 
my work, it means thcro is something *”‘1' 
if evcrylxxly flatter* it, it means that it is bad , 
bat if some pmivc it highly, and others abuse 
It bitterly, then it is of tho first quality ’* 

After tho war between Russia and Japan, 
whero the Russian army made such a poor 
ehowing in comparison with thoAlikado's troops, 
he said 'The consoling aspect of this dobsels 
IS that, no matter how badly tho true teaching 
of Cbnsliunity has been distorted, its essence 
lias none tho less captured tho conscience o! 
the people to anch an citciit that war cannot 
be for them, as it fs for the Japanese, a sacred 
cabso that makes a hero of the man who dies 
for it Jortnnately this idea of war as an evil 
.18 sinking deeper and deeper into tho public 
mind That !■» a profound and logical observa- 
tion, winch all those Christians who extol 
military virtues should ponder 

Tho Christ of Tolstoi was not tho Gwl of 
violence that ho is ropresented to be in every 
Christian coufcssion, but the God of lovo 
and pity, tlio Christ of tho Sermon on the 
Mount In this volume thero is a touching and 
appealing passage in which Tolstoi speaks of 
Him — 

‘One day his sister, Maria Nikolaevna, 
protested against tho idea that God could admit 
to grace the evil man as well as the good oue 
Tolstoi, after listening to her patiently, 
answered gently “^ow listen in your turn, 
Mashenka Compared with tho periection of 
God, the difference between the life of the most 
just man and the most evil man is so insignifi 
cant that in reality it amounts to nothing And 
how can I admit that God, the God that is 
naught hut love, can be vengeful and punish ? 

“ But suppose somebody has lived m am alj 
hi8 life and has died without repenting ? 
objected Maria Nikolaevna 
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‘“Ah, MaslienVa,’ replied Tolstoi, “hnt what 
man wishes to be e>il * The man whom 
wejQdgeevil likewise suffers, and we ehonld 
lore him and pit^ him for his sofftrin^ No 
one reallj wishes to lire a life of evil and anf 
fenng Sach a man ahoold not bo pnnishetl, 
hot pitied, because he docs not know the 
truth ” ' 

This God of lore 61Ied him with a deep, 
pantheistic feeling for nature, and snggestwl 
some of his most lender and gentle c&osions 
‘All the world IS able,' he remarked one day to 
Goldenweiser 

In reality materialism is the most mystical 
of doelnnes Ik assumes dogmatically a mystical 
' matter that creates everything oot of itself, aiul 
k IS the foundation of c\erythiiip It is something 
as impossible of concrete visnaliaation as the 
Trinity itself * • 


Third International Congress of 
Spiritualists at Lloge 

We find the following m the same paper 
One of the cnost striking events of tbo Con 
^s* was a public display of clairroyance by 
Mr >ont Peters, who had had no recent associa 
tion with the city of Liege and worked throai;h 
an interpreter lie was able to take articles 
which were handed np to him and give complete 
descriptions, even m eome iftslaoces the correct 
names of their late owners, with many details 
^ » i *'*' *n‘l personalities which tbeir 

nUtiTes declared to bo aecurete bir Com o 
Doyle gives one moving eiample — 

Sometimes the effect was dramatic in the 
**l^*nc Upon one occssiin for esainplc he 
, cried “Whoever owned this ring died m great 
misery Why do I feel so terribly lmD„ry ■' 

leu me, you who sent op this object, how di I 
this man die? A Belgian «oman rose lu the 
11 fignte, ' 3Iy hosband was starved 

to death in a German prison ’ ’ 


Two Sides of the Japaneso 
Earthquake 

jD following from the LtUrary 

I '* we are told, in shape of acloser 

cl owship between America and Japan, of a 
of militarism in the Island Kingdom, 
beginning of material iNprovements in 
pancse cities that might otherwise have been 
1 , generations, of the stimulation of 

he evils are sufficiently obvious, altlio even 
afoTtniRbt after the earth-inake definite fienres 


wer« still out of the question One compilatjon 
from Japanese fiovernmtnt sonrpes, coming from 
Osaka, sets the totil cavualties in dead, injurva 
and missing at 1, jot>,74'> , with IjOOOO dead in 
Tokvo alone According to the bimo estimate, 
>15,b2t looses were destroyed Information 
nceivedby T/e 1 tmeg o! Xew kork esli 

mates tho total pcoperty damaginl at al>uut 
JOO, 000,000 k joint survey mnle by Secretary 

Hoover an 1 the Hed Cross estimates the de ul at 
l«t*ceii JOOOOO an! 300,000, with 1,500,000 
people homeless in Yokohama and Tokyo, and 
a million more homeless ontside Ilowanl P 
Moore, an insarance authority wl o has atudieil 
the Far Fast has prepared a statement for the 
press in which lia puts the property loss in Tokyo 
aiil Yokohama at something over ^'OO, 000, 000 
But m pirtial Lompens it ion fur tbe«c great losses, 
certain facts an. noted by Mr Jfoore 

“The crcilit of Japan is execplional The 
finances of the f mpire have been hanille<l witli 
wonJerfol tliscretipti Tlie nnrld warKft the 
b mpire richer rather tl an poorer Wealth wus 
adde<l ID forms pormittiog increased indasiryand 
production Money ass not wasted or spout The 
svealtb of Japan is estimated by one authority at 
1 500 (XW A latter authority gives tho 
national wealth of Japan at ^41000000,000 
Obv luQvly III any case tho al sorption of an econo 
mic lo«s of ^1 000 1 'lOO 000 or less will not take an 
in luniitablo^pla long Great as the loss of life is 
supposed to be it is intinitc*imal when compared 
with the total populat i n of the l.mpirc, neatly 
<0000000 in Jupan pr per 1», 000, 000 in Korea, 
4(aN)000 m Formosa— a total of nearly SO, 000, • 
000 people wh> are among the most industrial 
and productive of auy m the world ’ 

Fven supposing the total loss reaches tho 
maximum guess of *o 000000,000 Japan ought to 
recover in ten or twelve years, predicts George 
t\ Itinman in a Chicago dispatch to the New 
York American In the first place he argues, 
even it Japan took the w hole loss of (5 000 000, 

000 as a national debt “she would stiIMiave the 
smallest national burden of all the great Powers” 
We are reminded that 

“The losses of the Great "War left Japan 
almost untouched The gross cost of tho war was 
for her less than half a billion For the United 
States, Great Britain, and France, it was nearly 
^oO, 000,000 000 each Ifshe had paid in proper 
tion to her wealth as did Great Britain, she would 

1 ave expen led instead of 5481,000,000, hanllv 
less than 512.000 000,000 

* tVhal do these figures indicate f That oven 
now, if si e suffers 55 000,000,000 loss by I er earth- 
quake, she still is infinitely better off financially 
than either tnglaad or France In other words, 
Japan is scourge 1 less cmelly by the great earth 
quake than the most fortunate nations of Fnrope 
were scoorccd hy the Great War Her prospect 
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of reco\erJ is tlierofore fur linglitor than thcini 
“Dut lion long will s^icli a reco\er^ require i 
‘ U 1 capital 111 a country— tliat is industrial 
tapital, business capital, world producing capital 
-IS supposed to bo renewed eicrj twcho years 
How mucli that jieriod can be shortened, under 
the present pressure of uccessitj and 111111 the 
linancial facilities of tbo world ifl her command, 
it remains for Japan to show Ccrtaiul^ Japa 
nose enterprise will not bo lacking Surely ten 
or twelve \ears from this date will Jmd her iil 
least as prosperous as ever 'Mcniilimo bIicwiII 
be rebuilding calling for construction materials, 
and the world business will get the growiu' 
benefit of her recovery 

The virtual annihilation of 'i ukohamtand the 
destruction in Tokyo and in nearby cities and 
\ illages does not mean that all Iho centtrs of 
Japanese business and induvtry li ivc been wiped 
out For as Baron Hayashi Japanese Ambas-iador 
to England points out in a I ondonSuwfay hmet 
interview quoted in the New York limes 

‘The devastad districts are m reality mn 
somewhat limited portion of the country lokyo 
IS the political and financial center, and 'ioko 
haraa a most important port, but the former w 
rather a center of consumption tlnu of prodne 
tion and the latter is chiefly concerned with 
trade to America, general shipping business 
being concentrated at Kobe 

‘ Yokohama is the principal port of export of 
raw silk and doubtless great damage li is been 
dono to stocks there, but the fields proclucing the 
raw silk remain undamaged 

• As an asset for restoration of the iialioual 
strength, we cannot be too thankful that 0 »aka, 
the real center of Japanese industry ar d business ’ 
Nagoya a commercial and industrial center of 
grow mg importance the great port of Kobe and 
the mining districts of Kyushu, all remain 
intact 

A Japinese long resident in tins country, Mr 
Adachi kmnosuke, concludes at the end of a New 
1 ork lForW article on the earthquake that tins 
cataclysm is realy ‘ not a caticlv sm at all 
Itather — 


It 8 a price Japan has paid And for lw< 

‘‘lirstof all for anew, tlorou^h going fneiidli 
understanding with her neighbor Powers, moii 
especially with the Lulled States lor’ nftei 
this destruction of tl.o capital city, of thegivatesl 
seaport in the Empire and of the naval ba« al 
\okosnka the oldest as weU as the mi-htiesi 
base the Japanese liavy has no American jmsi 
can accuse her of sitting up nights to hatch ni 
a suicidal wai with the Lmted States— not fm 
twenty five years to come any way 

And, secondh, for the new cipital citv an' 

i sseiportthataretorise ont of tie ashes o 
the old Tokyo is to be born again If one n 


n.a«ioimb]c and thinks it uvci, it is pliiiu that 
uotliiug bhoit of this treiucnduns dcstrmtiou 
lould have been Luough for tlio birth puns of a 
wonder city to i iso out of the ushts” 


Poison Gas from Motor Cars 

/A» LtUiiirij Digist publishes an article 
oil how a modern town sbfTera from the 
waste gas produced by ^lotor Cars 

I'oisonons gases in the exhaust of gasoliov 
motors Iiavo long been ncognizeil, but it has 
been believed that in tlie open air they were 
sufficiently dilutcl to avoid danger In conhiied 
spaces persons have frequently been poisoned 
by tlicm, and the engineers of the vehicular 
tnniicl niHlcr the Hudson at New lork, now 
building, renhred that saftfy woull depend on 
very Ihorongh ventilation 

On every street in America wl ere motor 
Iniffic IS heavy, carbon munostd js proscul in 
more deadly proportions oven than thoso listed 
as dangcrons to life and health ' 

“Irom the Lvlianst of eviry gasoline driven 
automobile, inotoi truck and tasicab, clouds of 
this poisonous gas arc poured every minute into 
the atmoxphert above city pavements It is a 

S is more daugtrons, according to Professor 
etiderson, than the smoko rising from the 
chimneys of dwellings and factoiies or from the 
funnels o! locomotives It is the very same gas 
that frequently cause the deatli of miners the 
Mine gas which lias killed many persons who 
liave allowed their automobile engines to run m 
closed garages 

* Professor Henderson bases his amazing 
statements on the result of scientific tests which 
ho recently conducted on iifth Avenue, New 
City, in lollaboration with Hr Howard 
*y Haggard, of the lale Lniversity laboratory 
of applied physiology And since every city 
lias Its lifth Avenue, his findings apply to great 
population throughout the country 
lliat this dan^enins situation has not al 
ready produced serious results. Professor 
Hmderson attributes to the fact that the millions 
w bo breathe the poisoned air of city streets 
usually do so only for a few Lours each day The 
practically pure air which they breathe at night 
Mts ns an antidote Fveii now, Profeessor 
Henderson asserts thon^ands of people whose 
nsiness takes them to streets w here motor traffic 
18 heavy are unknowingly suffering every day 
ram cai! on inonoxidpoibomng in a slightdegree 
the immediate effects are lieadaches, lassitude, 
a lu some cases, extreme dizziness and violent 
rausea The lasting effects are extreme nervous 
ness irritability, and lack of energy Anemia 
ani a proneness to tubercular infection may 
loilow long continue 1 suljection to the gas 
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‘The menace ol carbi>n inonoxil w all the 
more Deadly because of tbe insidious meibod of 
its attack It 13 colorless, odorless, tasteless 
invisible In consequence it may be hre&tbed in 
quantities snflicient to eanse permanent injnry, 
even death, before the victim is aware of its 
presence in the atmosphere 

Breathing the gas in a Urge quantity for a 
short period w ill produce an effect similar to that 
of alcoholic intoiication In this connection 
Professor Henderson declares that tlniera on city 
slcMls are likely to be renileied incapable o! 
properly operating their vehicles by carbon mon 
Olid poisoning at almost any time 

fraflic pnlieo on duty on streets where motoi 
traffic 13 especially heavy frequentlv have 
complained of duincss, headaches and lassitndo 
at the end of their day a work They have 
believed this to be due to physical and mental 
strain Motor has and taxicab drivers id cronded 
streets also have believed that the noro-oat 
feeling which oppresses them at the end of the 
day IS due to strain Science now tells os tlat 
they are suffering from carbon monoxid poison 

‘ Employees of public garages and repair 
siatiODs where automobile engines often are 
^rmilted to ran for long wnods suffer similar 
depression Professor Henderson and his 
associates were informed by the managers of 
several repair staiiotie that their men frequently 
have to quit work and rest bocanse of lu 
etplainahfe headaches and weakness, which the 
'“tMtigators assert ondoubtedly are dne to 
farbon monoxid poisoning In one large shop 
j P'^’Ussor Ilenderson inquired how many 
ot the men went home each day with headaches 
the answer was, •> early nil of them nearly ever\ 


« Children and Books 

t\e find the following in the r/ii/ 1 ll / 
/ irc J/nya nic 

\mong all _gi(ts jon can make a chit I 
ere is none more conducive to his present and 
.Ti ‘'“Ppiness and content, none more likely 
toaddrichneastohislifs than— hold on not a 
^ot a boot, but— the habitof reading 
kJw i”* pe*diD„ and tram that 

Dit toward reading with discrimination and 
yon have done something for which he may 
•well he thankful all h»a days 
,v be the daily companions of a 

cMUeiife And they ought not to be imked 
. , y ’’‘fh the seJ ool Ton don t want to 

ll *® * task, a lesson 

the fun the good time, he can get oot of 
ing that needs to be emphasiied \oi» want 

to make him enjov reading, so that teadmgwin 


becomo 8 treasni-ed part of his dail^ life, and 
there is nothing difhcnlt about tins Books 
really are good fan and various in appeal and 
interest as are the minds that seek them There 
IS hardly an activity in the existence of a boy 
or a girl that cannot lie extended into books 
There is no dream, no ambition — and children 
are fall of dreams and ambitions — that reading 
will not help There are a hundred methods of 
approacb 

TeacbiDg Honestj aud Heroism. 

Id the same jonrna] we find 
Por nearly twenty years there liave been 
compiled in the schools of Iionisville scrap books, 
to each of which is given the title, * Ibe Book 
of Honor In these are collected instances of 
integrity and heroism that have been gathered 
by the children from the daily press or noticed 
ly them personally The eiti/ens have come to 
lelieve that these coIIecfioDS are of great value 
t the young so mneb so that now annual prircs 
are given for their excellence or their beauty 

The School aDd the Cinema 
In the same journal we get a comparative 
study of schools and cinemas It says 

Is tho motion pictnre theater an educational 
institution^ Is It a rival or an ally of tie 
pnblic school ? Does it supplement the ebarac 
(ertminiog and preparation fon citirensbip 
which the teachers are giving onr children, or 
does itdetrect from anl tear down their in 
lloence'' Fver since motion pictnres came into 
nsc they have lieen landed by pulpit, press and 
people becanre of ibeir edncational possibilities 
That view has been generally accepted and 
many attend these entertainments regnlarly in 
the belief tl at they nnd their chil Iren are being 
painlessly educated But arc the movies living 
np to these edncational possibilities P Are they 
ftistenng those traits of character which we 
demand that onr schools jnve to our children ^ 

I,et us see We will put down a few com 
ftfirisons which come ont of our experience 
lest them with yonr own and see if oor concln 
sions are correct 

The schools emphasize the barm which comes 
fiom It e use of tobacco and intoxicating drinks 
and introduce scientific proof of their l>ad effect^ 
The great majority of screen heroes aud many of 
the heroines appear smoking cigarettes and 
dnukvng wines and liquors freely 

The schools teach the gracefnl healthful and 
moral folk dances, while scores upon scores of 
movies introduce sensnous and immoral dance 
ball scenes or the even more immodest and 
aeductivc extremes of the modern ballroom 
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The scbooh te'xcli the s'xnctily of home and 
marriage, while on the screen ^^e see depicted 
again and again, pictures of home wrecking ml 
dnorce, elopements and hasty marriages 

The schools stress the importance of honesty, 
trying to make it a cartlinal principle of charac 
ter, punishing dishonesty as one of the worst of 
faults The mosies throw on the screen Iho 
intimate -details of snccessfnl crime 

The schools endeavor to teach the 'acredness 
of the lose of a man for woman, while the movies 
show the looseness of indiscriminate love making 
with all the intimate details featured in close 
ups 

The schools hang their walla with the idea 
listic pictures of madonnas beautifol landscapes, 
and stirring scenes of historic significance The 
movies display flaming posters of three fourths 
nude bathers and dancers, young people eloping 
in their parents cars, or some wild Mest hero 
doing an impossible stunt 

The schools try to develop a habit of mental 
concentration and reflectiv o consideration of 
aaloes The tnoaies oHer one of the worst forms 
of mental dissipation 

The schools try to tetwh a refined sense of 


humor, while the movies place conlinnally before 
onr youth the rankest slapstick comedy and 
feature that ns the highest type of wit 

The scli6ols emphasise sernpulons care of the 
health nnd the developmelit of strong bodies 
AIncli of the influence of the movies encourages 
lato hears nnd nil forms of dissipation 

The schools lay especial stress on the dignity 
nnd desirability nnd the joy of useful toil The 
movies devote much of their nrt to making 
attractive to young people the shallowness and 
uselessness of those who have nothing to do 

The schools teach lespect for law and 
anthonty and regard this as one of the biggosf 
contributions they make to a youth’s equipment 
for useful adult life Much of the movies’ fnu 
IS hniU around placing policemen and other civil 
anthonties m ludicrous positions and making 
them the laughing stock of the public 

This hat of comparisons might be continued 
indefinitely, but enough has been said to prove- 
that if these two insiitutions are educational, 
we have two rival educational institutions in our 
midst, to each of which wo contribute a billion 
dollars a year and which do much to nullify 
each other b work 


SUMMARIES OF CORRESPONDEFCE 


Examination in Bengali for the 
M A Degree 

“An Kxaminee” has sent ns a letter, 
dated the 19th November 1923, in which 
he complains that in the Examination in 
Bengali for the if A degree of the Calcutta 
University, the examinees “do not get their 
proper share of encouragement, as partialitv 
plays the better part m the Examination ” 
As the poiport of the letter has already 
appeared m a Bengali daily, we need not 
publish it in extenso The writer gives full 
names of the persons concerned, we shall 
use only initials He says “We have come 
to know the results from one favourite rela- 
tive of Dr S to whom professors have told 
the marks against the rule of the University ■ 
M , son of M , ‘is going to stand first, though 
•he npeared at the Intermediate Examination 
m Law m July and at the A in Septem 
ber* G , “who devotes 8 to 10 hours daily 
to his office jobs to whom the professors are 
indebted in more than one way, is going to 
Btand second Then come the nephew and 
relatives of Dr &” 


These statemeuts of the correspondeut 
may be examined m the light of the M A 
results when they are published 

—Editor, The llodem Setietc 

Non CO operation and Culture 
Babu Haradayal Nag of Chandpor takeeV^ 
exception toonj' idatemwei is the OeteieT 
issue, page 484, that many non violent non- 
co operators have ridiculed culture He 
says “I do not know a single non-violent 
non CO operator who hates or ridicules 
‘culture ' The basic principle of non violent 
non CO operation is soul force No one can 
attaiu soul force without self purification, 
and there can be no self-porification without 
‘culture ’ So it is not right to say that 
“manyr ‘non violent non-co operators’ also 
have ridiculed ‘culture’ ’’ 

Our statement was not unfounded some 
non CO operating newspapers have ridiculed 
culture We have not thought their 
observations of sufficient importance to 
keep enttmgs thereof —Editor, The ilodeni 
Seitetr 
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NOTES 


Tho Elections 

It IS said the Swarajya party has won 
mote seats than even the leaders of the 
party expected Let us see what use the 

K mahes of the measure of success tt 
.ttained It would bo good for both the 
Cfovernment and the Liberals to have to 
reckon with a strong ^nd organised opposi 
lion It would serve as a tonic and call 
forth all their energies But we ate in 
, Uresled in the accession of strength to o “7 
patty only sq Far as it may be wiHiog and 
able to serve ^ha country India, ho 'ever, 
is a land of poor men So long as poor men 
are noT: Returned to the Councils their needs 
pannol} receive a sufficient measnre of alien 
tion and their moral and material condition 
cannot ha improved But as matters stand 
it is rather the exception than the rule for a 
poor man to obtain a seat 

'‘Gandhiji ki Jai ' 

Though llahatma Gandhi is and has been 
Opposed to entering the Councils ever 
since he started the non cooperation move 
ment, the Sn arajya party has adopted 
“Gandhiji Li Jat ’ as their war cry But that 
I* not thaonly thing to note in the humours 
the elections It has been reported that in 
many places (andidates belonging to various 
and opposing patties appeared at the polling 
booths clad in khaddar So, a humorist might 
^say that, though Mahatma Gandhi was in 
prison, his spirit was abroad and though 
ordinarily some people might criticise and 
condemn the cult of khaddar, they had for 
the nonce to practically profess belief in it 
as a measure of espedienc;^ 

The;Electiof»s and tho Cow 

Agamst at least one candidate (who has 
been defeated and whose politics have never 
been ours) it was said that he took beef and 
wqold, if returned, promote cow killing and 
it was stated in favour of his antagonist that 
02—13 


he was an orthodox Hindu and a protector 
of the cow, and that therefore if the ’electors 
wanted to protect cows the latter should be 
elected And he has been elected ' 

As we donot onrsehes take fish pr meat 
of any Lind and consider ahimsS a higher 
ideal than the taking of meat, we are not 
particularly interested in promoting the 
killing of cows But at the same time we 
cannot shat our eyes to the fact that ^he 
best breeds of bulls and cows are to be 
found 10 the beef eating countries of the 
West— It Ts there that you will find cham 
pion milkers Good pure milk is actually 
cheaper in London than in Calcutta So, 
though there is in India any amount erf 
expression of real for the protection of cows, 
evU of reverential feelings for this veryuseful 
animai and of great abhorrence and hatred 
of cow killing aud cow killers, there is more 
killing of cows by inches ly starvation and 
semi starvifion in India and consequently 
greater cruelty of that description to these 
animals here than lu the Leet>eating conn 
tries of the est No wonder that it is so 
For among those who profess great concerd 
for the cow there are Hindu party leaders 
whose bodies have been nourished partly by 
beef 

By the bye, if beef eating be a crime, are 
there to be no Alnsalraans in the Swarajya 
parly* 

Political Education and the 
Elections 

This year in England there was a Liberal 
Summer School at Cambridge, which is said 
to have been a greater success than the one 
at Oxford last year Distingnished speakers 
like Gilbert Murray, Kamsay Alnir, Keynes, 
Ac addressed the meetings Labour leaders 
propose to have a similar school for their 
party This rea lads us that here in Bengal 
no candidate except Babu Bepin Chandra I’al 
made any sustained efforts to educate their 
constituencies— which is to be regretted , 
as the only thing whicb can be set off against 
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the vulgarities, h}procris^, snlMaudation 
and lying pre\alont during elections^ and 
not confined to any particular party, is the 
opportunity for the political tducation of 
the people which election tunes afford But 
the opportunity has not been properly soirod 
and utilired 


‘ ^^oan*’ and “Sacrod 


toward is an organ of the Swarajya 
party, whose mam object of attaining Swaraj 
we heartily support, though wo cannot 
identify ourselves witlie\ery method it or 
any other party may adopt As caery 
party ought to ha\e a strong organ, the 
appearance of Foricard is to be welcomed 
The ministerialists and constitutionalists 
hnae all along acted foolishly in .that they 
have not had any English daily organ of their 
own i’oricarcl says in its first issue — 

‘ The laell ods by which we arc to stretch 
oat on the path of progress mast aary accor 
ding to varying circumstances No meth^ is 
too mean if it advaaces tie natioas plans to 
roach its goal no mctl od is too sacred if it 
retards the rash or checks the sweep of its 
onward march 

That methods mast vary according to 
changing needs and circumstances is quite 
natural and reasonable But what does the 
editor mean by a “mean” method ? "Mean” 
may not imply any moral quality when it 
simply denote* “humble ” Bat usually the 
word does imply some moral quality As 
"Webster writes — 

‘ Base, vile meav, as expressing moral qnali 
ties are arranged m the order of dimmishioc 
strength Base (opposed to high minded ) expree 
ses extreme moral tarpitnde tile (opposed to 
pure, uphle ) foulness depravity mea’i (opposed 
to generous, magnanimous) pettiness or small 
mindedness What is base excites ahl orrenco 
or indignation what is vile provokes disenst 
-what 13 mean awakes contempt 

We do not believe the ^d justifies every 
means ^ 


The Swatajya patty ivill, ,ya see, scran 
eyen a • sacred” method it it stands in the 
way ol the speedy attainment of Swatai 
But IS speed everything, or it i. essential 
and vital ? The edifices ot ontionity which 
endure to this day were not bailt in a day 
Ot a week or a month, as pandals or pavili 
ons for temporary purposes are, some of 


them look maiij a decade WliatMS nnicklpr 
gamed may bo as quickly lost ^\hat is 
bnilt on tliu foundation of the character 
and culture of a people cannot be easily 
destroyed But character and culture are 
plants of slow growth Sometimes, no doubt, 
as during the 1 rench and the Itnssmn Re- 
volutions, years cover the march of centuries 
But in those cases the generations of 
previous preparation must not be lost sight 
of 


All-India Postal Conforonco. 

Among the resolutions passed at the 
recent session of the AU-Indta Postal and 
RMS Conference, held m Calcutta, was 
one recording appreciation of the services 
of runner Tarmal Koto of Assam who, though 
mauled by a tiger, took the mail bag to the* 
destination and there dropped down dead , 
and of runner Koti Mulla of Dacca who was 
killed by dacoits on the way The heroism 
and devotion of these bumble and lU-paid 
pnblio servants deserve to be more fully and 
widely known ^\e shonld like very tnooh 
to know how their families have been pro- 
vided for 

Resolotioos were also adoptei! reqaestmg the 
Goveramcot to credit a share of the Telegraph 
rovonao to the Post OOlee and that the snrplos 
revenue bo spent in tho fotoro for the improve 
ment of the pay and prospects of postal officers 
The conference also urged upon the Government 
to sanction their mimmnm demands and arrest 
the wild discontent prevailing among the em 
ployecs 

Postal employees, particularly of the -v 
lower grade, ought certainly to be paid high- 
er salaries Salaries ought, moreover, to be 
fixed with reference to the volume of busi- 
ness transacted at each office In Calcutta, 
for instance, there are sub- and branch 
offices which have to do far more work than 
many a mofussil head oQice provided with 
full fledged post masters and deputy post- 
masters and a number of clerks 

In this connection we must also state 
that the postal department has of late 
become ihuoh less efficient, punctual and 
prompt than before 

Calcutta University Legislation 

Now that the elections are over, attention 
^ght to be paid to what the new legisla- 
tors ought or are going to do 
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Tlie a^airs of Calcatta Unitreraitr hare 
long been in an nnsettled and nnaatiafaciory 
condition. Tliero ij going to be eomc lort of 
legijUtion to effect improrements. So tnncb 
has ^en written on the affairs of this Unirer* 
iitj in this Rtritw that onr readers onghl 
to bo familiar with what we think neces«iry 
in the interests of edncation and adrance- 
ment of knowledge. 

The Senate (it may be called by eome 
other came) onght to consist for the most 
part of elected members Graduates of 
more than three years' standing and teachers 
in Schools, Colleges and the Unirersity 
■ shoold 6lect at least eighty percent of the 
Senators or Fellows The gradaates’ re- 
gistration fee shonld not exceed one ropee 
per annum The incomo of the Unirersity 
from all sonrees should bo subject to con- 
tinnous anditing as in mercantile concerns 
l^ere ought to be prepared, and sanctioned 
by the Senate, a detailed badget before the 
wmmencement of the academical )ear 
£xMnditare shonld strictly follow the 
Dodget Should any denartnre from it be 
BMded, prerioos sanction of the Senate 
should be obtained. An office manual shonld 
w prepared for the goidauce of the Gnivera- 
||y cf&ces Doth in the office staff and 
the staff of teachers, mneb retreochmeot is 
practicable and desirable Appointment, pro 
motion and discharge should not, either in 
^“*0*7 and form or in practice, be dependent 
ou iudiTidnal faroar or disfaroar The prac- 
tice of annual nppointments should be done 
a^y’Sitbj and the salaries of the teachers 
_-iBonld be graded according to their worth 
and work. Erery precantiou ought to be 
taken to secure and safeguard the purity of 
examinations A post graduate department 
practically independent of the Senate is not 
required No man should bo the chairman or 
president of more than two or three com- 
mittees, boards of studies, faculties, etc 
Details of the work done by each post- 
graduate teacher should be arailable to the 
public Allilinutes, Reports, Froceediogs, 
Ac , shonld be arailable to the public at 
fixed prices like Ooyernment publications 

The Japaooso Earthquake 
The earthquake in Japan is the greatest 
disaster in history But the Japanese, as 
was to be expected, arc exhibiting stoical 
cobtage m tbeface of appalling disaster 


A* Mr. Digby C. II. d’Avigdor writes in 
The RerUv • 

'‘Centuries of esposnro to earthquake shocks, 
tarring in intensity but as regularly expcricncpd 
as thunderstorms in tl e IVesicrn world, have 
contnhated not a little to the monldiog of the 
Japanese eharaefer The Japanese are 

unquestionably a hardy race, pnrtly dee to tl^o 
process of natural eiolution under strenuous 
conditions, and partly totho training to which 
they hate accustomed themsches from time 
immcmonal The great majonly of the people 
hare always been tillers of tlio soil and iishcrs 
of the deep seas surrounding their island home, 
and both locations hare cntailei! a stern and 
netorendiog struggle with the forces of. 

Nature ’ 

“Anifler fictor which hns nnlonbtediy 
contribute much to the formation of stability 
m the national character must not bo lost 
sight of, 

"Most people late hoard of the cult of 
Bushido, or knightly chnalry 

"Although its aotanes cultiratod assiduously 
their physical powers, they by no means 
oeglcelcd the tlevclopmcut of the cLaraeior 
and the mtellu<ft. Bravery in battle or personal 
combat and the fortitude to hear paiu unmored, 
wero part of (lio teachings but honesty of 
purpose, frogaIit> . tho search after truth and 
the pursQit of knowledge were equally regatded 
as essential to tho true son of iJushido It was 
not. only the bounden dot) ot all who bore 
knightly arms to follow these precepts, int tho 
mothers of each geocmtioo of Japaocse inslmc- 
tcl their olTsprtog m tho tenets of Bnshido, and 
themselves practiscil what they preached ” 

Unshilo has left its mark to this day on 
tho moilerD Japanese, although tho feudal 
srstem has given plvco to constitotionalisin Tho 
Japanese of to-day has tilso inherited a streak of 
fatalism from those ancestors who, cherishing 
tho ideals of Bushido, regarded pain and suffer" 
log as the test of their traiamg To relicl against 
tho superior powers of Nature, as evinced by 
flood, tempest, and earthquake, has always been 
coasidered a sign of weakness, and to give way 
to useless panic under the stress of these vicissi. • 
tudes was unheard of cowardice It is not 
surprising therefore, that tho habit of endurance 
and the calm neeeptanco of suffering have become 
sabent characteristics of the whole race ” 


Dr Sapru on the Elections 
Sir Tei Bahadur Sapra’s article <ln “The 
Coming Elections in India and the Future,” 
in the October number of The Asiatic Rettevi 
Bhows* - lerable powers oF discernment 

•-x 
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and of forecasting probablo fiiturt rosulls 
lor instance, though he must have writton 
his jiaper in beptombar, he could nnticipite 
the results of the elections to tlie following 
extent *— 

"I do not Mish tu bo dogmatic, ball shall 
not bo surprised if tbo rtsalt elioMS that tho 
Non Co operators arc iii a majority in the 
Asscmblj and Councils Oi\cn, therefore, an 
Assembly and Councils where we Tuny ussnmo 
that the Ison Co operators will bo in a majonly, 
and that the Lthoruls and tho /cmindnra, or 
agncnltaral classes, will also Iiai o a fair alinro 
of representation, it maj be asked bow these now 
political bodies will work in future ’ 

As to how tho Non co oporntors haie 
obtained their preponderant inlluenco, Dr 
Sapru obsenes, in part — 

“Lndottbtcdly, tbo Non Co operators nro \ery 
much more nmnerons than tho McKlerates or 
the Liberals, and haiO by their ceaseless nctnity 
and by theirorganiration acquired a greater hold 
on popular fmagination than tho Liberals At 
tho samo time, it uppcirs to mo that tbo Liberals 
too ha%o gamed Some ground tu tho Country, 
and (iro now rccoiving ti bettor heiring than 
they did say, twolvo months ago Tlio niis 
fortnne of tfio Liberals m India lias been that 
many of thOir leaders Were by sheer (orco of 
circnmstanccS existing iu I9i0, called upon to 
assome ofTicc Tt eir assumption of ulltco nod 
their association with the Goverumiut during 
the last three years, have been nsvd as strong 
weapons of offence against them by the Non Co 
operators Their party orghnuation has been 
weak, they 1 ave been slow to recognize the 
necessity and pbw'er of a party fund, and alto 
gather it innst be confessed that defective lender 
ship and a want of cohesion have in no small 
measure led to the deterioration of their position 
Their position has also been considerably affected 
by certain events in India and m England, 
not the least of which is tl e decision in regatxl 
to Kenya, which has provoked widespread dis 
satisfaction and resentment in India, And given 
rise to an extremely complicated situation tboro 

Exercising Pressure on the Govern* 
tnont 

Regarding the work of the new Councils 
and the methods which may be adopted by 
the different parties, Dr Sapru says — > 

“Hr Das and his party have repeatedly 
been saj mg that they are going into the Ognn 
cils to destroy them Ihit they will ask for 
complete responsible goveiiiraent, aiul If they 
fail to t,et any satisfactory response horn 
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Government they will nncnll tho moans availiblo 
to lliom to destroy Ihcso Councils A gowl deal 
of tl IS hyperbolic langnftge must bo discouiitwl, 
nnd as one who bus seen tho working of the 
Constitution from insido the Government, I idil 
to SCO how they can, assuming they are quite 
aertotts, succeed in destroying the Councils The 
field of operations left to them iat tliCnsdil 
of tlicii' dtslructivo weapons is by nb liieans 
large They caiiniit touch many subjects, whieb 
are protcclul from the Yolo of tho Assembly 
Tlity may, I admit, cnate considomblt difTicul 
tics in tho nay of the Government in regard to 
tlioso portions of the Iliidget which are subject 
to the vote of tlie Assembly, but these diflicnUieff 
will not bo III the uatnro of a surprise* They 
wero foreseen by tlio framers of tho Constitution, 
and tiity will have to bo faced, whether they 
aro raised by the Non Co operators br by the 
Liberals, or any other class oF politician^ insido 
tho Councils Tho Ifoti Co operators sAy that 
they will compel the Governinlnt tb carry oh 
their odniinislratien and p\S8 theif hicasnres by 
the Viceroy’s power of certification It «iU bo 
a most interesting situatiod to see how they ara 
Able to give effect to this threat Jor myp'fb 
1 db not thiuk that things will reach that pass 
or be allowed by a resourceful Government to 
roach that pass But sltould a eilnation J*”*® 
in which it IS clear that there are serious 
locks winch are embarrassing to tbo Gdvernmeni 
or which paralyrc the administrative waclunory, 
tlie whole position is bound to be ehrefuliy 
re examiited Tho central fact of the situation 
18 that ao far as the nchieveinenl of dominion 
status is concerned, both the Liberals and the 
Non Co operators will oxcrc’so the utmost possi 
ble pressure on the Government, tho material 
difference being in the character of that pressure 
Ab for the Zemindars, I think that on the whol(\ 
they will be more inclined to support tho Liberals 
in the methods they may pursue It is there 
fora obvious to my mind that thO question of 
further Advance will bo a burning topid indhe 
now Assembly and tbe Councils, and fnAltert 
may come to a 1 ead within tho next two years 
He does not favour the postponement of 
the revision of the “Constitution” ‘until the 
expiry of ten years’, and h6 is of dpinion that 
the Government of India Act dobs not pre- 
vent the making of any enquiry bfefore that 
period He gives cogent ^reasons for an 
earlier revision * 


The Masses and the Edudated Classes 
Sii Tej Bahadur maintains 
that those who hold that tho educated classes 
have no intlaencs with the masses Jive m a 
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fools pAnwliM Tte ooUtandin^ feature of ll»e 
livliao eitoatHJD la the eiioraoDa influence, for 
good or evil, which the eilucate*! classes I use 
acquired with the inas«ea daring lie last few 
rear?, andjgnlaseto reckon with that fact 
Thej cannot be treatc 1 ail} longer on the foot 
mg of i^Bkictoscopio minority It le impossible 
that a microscopic miuorit) would lave given 
all tbs trouble that the Government of Inliv 
has lad to face during the last tew years nnk«s 
itha'l the tacking of what are called the no 
eilocateii masses Tie I'unjah is an ample 
illustration of it. In Oudh, too, we had two 
years ago another illastrution of tieir power 
( coull multiply many more instances, tut I 
rsfratn ’’ 


EindU'Uoalom BIssensions 

Ilegarding Hindu ifosletn dissensions 
Dr Sapru ohserres 

“As regards Hindu iluhammadan dissen 
tions, while I am not prcmirvd to den) their 
eiistence, I maiutaiu that their eitent is^ivssiy 
exaggerated ” 

“The Indian problem cannot be solve I by 
oitber coodemuing tbe educated classes <>r by 
the exploitation from day to day of Hindu 
HahanimadaQ d(ff-,r«accs '' 


AnglO'Indian Novelists 

Mr. Stanley llice describes the ma)ority of 
“Anglo-Indian Norelista", in (It Aunlir 
■Bcncir, in the following words — 

“To ilicra India is simply Anglo India as 
represented by the dances, the dinners, the p<lo 
matches, anl tie races of some gay piact 
The riains which are Ihe real Iiulia are 
^ost a kind of sweltering desert where of course 
it IS infernally hot and where thnnder storms 
roll npbriDffing a breathless air andnoladrop 
of ram, and where men work with blomlsbot 
eyes and a ternblo weariness at oncongoniat 
tasks, slaving, not, as in real life, with an absorb 
ing II terest in the work lor its own sake anil 
without thought of reward, but for tl e woman 
of their heart who is probably having a more 
or less “good time In Foglaud or m tl e ever 
blesied Hills India to these writers « the 
handful of British men, and women, and if the 
men are not in the Army, why of courso they 
are m the Civil Service which naturally includ 
es tbe Public storks Department, I crests, and 
the rest The world is divided into soldiera 
and others . so why not ? Tbe aim of every 
right minded civilian is to nee in his proftssion 
so that le may escape the fory torment of the 


lomlli. plains and I* caught up to tbe delight 
of tie Hills The pnpuhtion of India is negli- 
piMt , it is simply an! compro! eiisively ‘the 
native ckment, ’ geDcnlly rather unpleasant, 
often malicious, anl alnavs inrjmprvhensihle. 
Indians flit in anl out likt shadows, soft 
fMitetl butlers creep aboot wnimlahs in snowy 
torlans aul murmur that diiinei is ready, 
Mices ail! dak bungalows and ayahs are peppered 
over the ilish to s<.vsyn it, and npw am! again 
a mystery with ferve eyes and a skiuny arm 
obligingly proviiestlio Si,nivtiOu" 

And It IS mostly from the writings of 
these novelists that the llritish people obtain 
their knowledge of India— vvhen they do 'o 
at all t 

Tho Slave Trade lo Africa 
W© not© with regret that tho leader- 
writer of the I-ondon Outlook states — 

“The simple fact is timt tho slvvc tngle is 
still flourishing in Africa, aiul (hat ft iS not all 
mclmlrama. It has got to stopped of course, 
lot It writ take time, it cannot be done hurriedly 
In tbe me tntime for some real )ii, iiothirrgai all 
M bem^ said about tho much more horribje and 
even more fluurisbtug traQjc in tanucLa ' 


Macbiavolli as a Democrat. 
Muiunno l)e Sanctis writes m the Italian 
olhciul Socialist da^ .Itniift of Milan that 
Mochiavelli wrote The Princi, which hns been 
defined as the code of tyranny, in the yeiir 
l>ld fiat three years later, whefi his opi- 
nions were matured and be had a larger ex- 

f ierienc© with life, he wrote his DiJ‘ci/iirsti! ott 
If ttrxt Dtciii i/rdiw Airy, a work abound- 
ing with observations and reflections which 
are of a democratic character For example, 

‘ He tells os that republics are founded on 
the will of the people, on tho consent of all-- 
on that popular consent that in this twentieth 
century has been forced to bow to the bully s 
hlndgeou ' ifaclimvelli dues not mlmit the 
doctrine of tho divine right of kings, which 
even lo his day was already discrebled by 
unworthy sovereigns Three centuries before 
Marx, Macluuvclh observed that only two flosses 
exist in modern society, tl e rich and the poor, 
that history is but a rcconl of tho eternal 
etrugglo between tlio'o who have and those who 
have not, and that true liberty cannot co-evist 
with privilege ' 

Machiavelli nlsowrot©* — 

•IhosBwlio conlemn the conflicts between 
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the noHes and the plebeians (sabstitnte to day 
between the capitalists and workers) seem to 
mo to blame the very sonreo of Romos liberty 
and to think more at the noise and disorder ol 
these riots than oi the good resnlts that flowed 
from them Such men fail to consider that in 
oreiT repnblie there are two parties, the common 
people and the aristocracy, and that all the laws 
npon which free institntions are based are the 
ontcomo of the conflict between these parties, 
as we see illnstrated in the history o! Honie ” 
Machiavelh’s opinions are further sum- 
marised as follows — 

‘lfachia\elli does not conceal his sympathy 
or popnlar rights and a repnblrcan form of 
government He points out that monarchies 
easily degenerate into tyrannies We are only 
^ well a^are of that in Italy Machiavelh 
M ^ himself to be deceived by the 

curtly flattery lavished upon ralers, and warns 

against It, saying that those who praised Cmsar 
favours and intimidated by 
the dictators long lease of power, which did 

applies to certain panegyrists 

- also shows how difficolt it is for 

a people that has lived under a dictator to 
preserve the spirit of liberty , and he says ‘How 
mamlloas it is to obsene the growing greatness 
0 ! Home after shs bberalod herself from her 
1 h ^ dazzled by 

great military leaders or the flattery of ambitions 
private citizens Free nattone make rapid 

, common people are mote 
prudent, more stable, and better judges lo 
public-affairs than any pnnee 

“Although the common people also hava 
certain faull,, Machiavelli thmL that popnlL 
Srt'to ty perenasion and'Uv,™ 

blit the blandcre of a mnee demand the swoid 

In .peaking of ernefty, he .»y, .phe crnellj 

to II,. yfl‘ ’'bat belong. 

to the public hnt the cruelly rf „ nnncoi; 

exercised against those who ho^ feuM 

what he holds himself Ponular 

discredited because eveiyon? eritifizes 

and without fear buPno oneSs to crUmtli 

“Machiarelh ^lioves that the people raako 
traer miilaU. than a prince, aid fo“,r.^ 
reason, are the more to bo Irn.tod H. torthel 
pi.nl. ont ‘b«l n freoBo,enin.enth., . l™" 

l^S! ' “ proiperity thi 

nd than any monarchy hocancoPj can «ro„ 

itself better to tbo emergencies of the 

ia> clli condemns eontjnests and annexa 


tions, since they invariably lead to disaster, and 
bnng hardship and suffering to tbo poorer 
classes A nation that gi\es no cause of sns 
ptOion to its neighbours escapes many wars 
That IS an object toward which all wise govern- 
ment should Lb directed 
‘ Machiavelli well observes ‘In a well*regn]at 
ed government, crimes are never balanced 
against merits ’ He considers that the Roman- 
people were more blameworthy for having 
pardoned* Horatins than for having tried him 
becanse *if a citizen who has done a great deed 
for his country is rewarded beyond his due glory 
with privileges that make him feel that he can 
do what he will without fear of punishment, he 
will soon become so arrogant and despotic that 
he will harm the State more than ho has 
^nefited it' He cites also the case of Titus 
Manlius Capitolinus, who, after saving the 
Capilolinc from the Gauls, later instigated a 
revolt, and was cast from the Tarpeian Rock m 
fP'^ *f his great services—- from the veiy hill 
that he Lad saved ’ 


Colour in a British Court of Jnstic© 

A special cable to the Txrnes of Ceylon 
runs as follows 

rebuke was administered at the 
Londra Sessions by Sir Robert Wallace, when 
a juryman raised the ones^ion of racial colour 
in connection with an Indian prosecutor ‘It is 
^andalous to raise such a point, he said, ‘in a 
Court of Justice Sir Robert Wallace 
ordered the offending juryman to le(\ye the box ” 
not still more scandalons when 
the question of colour is not openly raised bnfc 
a verdict is returned and judgment given, 
vitiated by colour prejudice, as m the Tilak 
ts Cfairol case? 


Bum of Europe Political, not 
Biological 

Mnch ha. been written in the West and 
in the East about the decay of tVMtorn 
civilisation From all that one most not 
ran to the conclasion that the kVeatein 
race, are decadent and on the way to eatme- 
Ih. 1 3eoIine of tbo We.t mean, 

the antoma^tio rise of the East without any 
effort on the part of the latter 
ConaeowL'to i®""”" author, Richard N 
Liberal lit bontrihute. to the Berlin 

reKn . , “""‘Hj D,e Kce Bv,,d 

re which he ‘ ‘'■“e “r»" Eetopa,- 

attempt, a diagnosis of Europe's 
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jlla and prescribes a Temedy, ivhich are in» 
atrnctive. Says be — 

“Europe staggers leaderless and planless from 
one crisis to another French and Belgian 
•olaiew have seized Germany s indnstnal cen 
tre A new war threatens daily in Thrace On 
every hand we behold misery, unrest, discontent, 
hatred and fear 

‘ ^hile the rest of the world ihaLes prioress 
Oaily, Enrope is steadily going backward A 
m ere statement of this fact embodies a 


The cause of Europe a nun is political, not 
lological Enrope la not dying of aenihty, but 
beeanse its inhabitants are intentupon slaughter 
ing and destroying each other with all the 
resources of modern science and engineenug 
‘Europe is still qualitatively the greatest 
human reservoir on the globe The ascendant 
Ameneansare Europeans transplanted to a new 
Wiitical environment It is not the people of 
Europe who are senile, hut their political svstem 
f 1 reforming the latter we can com 

Pl«ely restore the continent to health 

^^hrid "War changed the political man 
.4 ,, its political system There 

«IU reign in Europe, as before the war anarchy 
?PP”*f*®n of the weak by the strong latent 
. * 1 ' economic eubdivisions and 

gluteal intrigues European policies of to day 
resemble the policies of yesterday far mote 
than the policies of to-morrow 

Europe s face is turned toward the past not 
*^e future Our literary raarlct is 
oouM With memoirs. Public discussion le 
evoted to the Causes of the last war instead of 
,2 prevention of a coming war 
This perpetual looking backward is the 
prtncipj cause of European reaction and dissen 
*^'pj ** partly true of India also ? 

Ed , If jjj Europe e younger 

generation to change this. That generation is 
rommoned to build upon the ruins of the old 
nropo a new structure that will replace Eu 
rop^ anarchy 

II s statesmen refuse to recognize 

US Ideal and to bnng it to pass, they will be 
iiT^P* “way by tba people with whoso future 
»oey are gambling 

The European question is ‘Can Europe, 
MWivided as it IS lo.day both politically and 
wnomieally, preserve peace and independence 
laceo! the growing power of non European 
aiions or will it be forced to federation m order 
to survive. F” 

Somo would seek help from Rnssia, some 
l”*? Atnerica But in the author’s opinion 
“°P«a are perilous for Europe,* — Kossia 
tvoold conquer it, America would buy it 


The author’s suggestion is that Europeans 
ooght to Jive in nnion, in an organized inter- 
national association The path which he 
asks Europeans to follow ‘ is pan Europa, 
and means self help throngh the welding of 
Europe into a politico economic unit " 

‘Men will object that Pan Europe is an 
Utopia. The criticism does not hold No natural 
law forbids its attainment every great historical 
achievement began as an Utopia aud ended as 
a reality 

‘In 1913 the Polish and the Czechoslovak 
Hepublics were Ltopias in 1918 they were 
realities, In 1916 the victory of the Communists 
in Russia was an L topia in 1917 it was a reality 
The shorter the vision of a statesman, the larger 
tie realm of the Utopian seems to him and the 
smaller the realm of the practical World history 
has more imagination then its manonettes and 
consists of a chain of surprises — of attained 
Utopias 

Whether an ideal remains an Utopia or 
becomes a reality usually depends upon the 
number and the vigor of it^edberents SoIodij 
as Ihoosaods believe in Pan Europa it is an 
ttopia when millions believe in It it will be a 
TOlitical programme when a hundred millions 
believe in it it will bo an accomplishment 

The future of Pen Europa therefore depends 
upon whether the first thousand supporters 
have the faith and the resolution to convince 
miUions and to convert the Utopia of yesterday 
into the reality of to morrow '' 

I appeal to the youth of Europe to achieve 

To Indians and all other Asians the lesson 
of this appeal is obvious It is for the youth 
of India to convert their Utopia of today into 
the reality of to morrow 


Sir Tej Bahadur Saptu did fais part at the 
Imperial Conference ably and manfully His 
achievement is not less than what could have 
been expected The committees to be 
.pjKiated b, tbg .»lf goygrning Doniio.on, 
.gd Igd» to.iplo,atb,po„,b,l,t,e,„f 
giving effect to the resointion of the Imperial 
t^aferene, p.„iri ip,] g,„„, 
ham on behalf of South Afrma, abaolntely 
nfnaed e.on to the appointment of a South 
Afiiimn Coinmillee Bnt the qne.tion i. 
arh, have not the other Dominioo. already’ 
given effect to the resolution of I9'>1 f Of 
rourso, what has not yet been done may 
be done m the future Bnt for such a 
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possibilifc) , the Dominion Committees should 
report in favottr of Indians domiciled therein 
enjoying equal citi/enship with the natives 
of the country, and the Dominion Legislatnre 
should also accept the recommendations 
made m these reports These two e\en- 
tuallties are not absolutely impossible Bat 
perhaps they are not within the range of 
probabilitj In anj case, we are not 
sanguine though we shall be glad it *our 
pessimism in this matter be cured bj future 
events 

Tne British home Go^ernmeit has not 
done all that it could and should have done 
It IS not merely as regards its Kenja decision 
that Indian opinion has been rightly resent- 
ful Whether openly stated or not, the ralnc- 
tatice of the Dominions to look upon India as 
their equal Is due in part to India being 
theoretically and practically a subiect country- 
If Indians were a free and aelf-govetning 
people like, for exptnple, the Canadians, they 
would be iQ a better position to negotiate with 
the Dominions But the British home Govern- 
ment and the Britisli Indian Government, 
though professing deep sympathy with 
Indians abroad, yet have so little sympathy 
with the aspirations of Indians m their home 
country that they refuse even to consider the 
revision of her present “Constitution’* before 
the expiry of the ten years mentioned 
in the Reform scheme The question, whether 
tacit or explicit, which the Dominions ask, 
namely, “How can you be free citizens in 
our territories when you are not citizens in 
‘^yonr own land is not quite annatural 
Similarly, the British Government may be 
asked by the Dominions “How can you 
request us to grant citizenship to Indians id 
our lands, when you have not given them 
Citizen’s rights m their own country ? How 
can we believe that you really sympathise 
With Indian aspirations abraad when your 
conduct shows that you are opposed to those 
aspirations in India itself f* 

- Tho Human Goal of Education 

IVegident Arthur E ^lorgan has contri- 
buted to Thp Century STagaxine an article on 
“The Human Goal of rducation*. Let ns 
see what are his qualifications for writing on 
such a subject We are told that even as a 
Iwiy he did not want a sheltered life 

- “At eighteen be left homo with a dollar 


and a half in his pocket, tied two logs together 
w ith rope, and floated down tho Mississippi to 
Minneapolis After that he husked corn, millpd 
cows, set types, rented and operated a frmt ranch, 
Then he studied engineering, and decided that 
as }ittIo had b^cn done in America in the study 
of floods, he wonld stand a better chance of 
success if ho concentrated on that; This ho 
did, and IS now a world authority' on tha subject 
One day ho was elected to the board of trustees 
of Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, and 
another day he was elected president of tha 
college, and there he is trying out tho experiment 
which he explains m this article ” 

The more important specific details of 
the general principle followed in Antioch 
College which President Morgan thinks 
ought to be followed everywhere, are summed 
up as follows m his own words — 

“That professional as well as liberal 
students sha]! endeavor to enter into thsir in 
herilaoce from the past through an acquaint- 
ance with great literature, history, art, and 
philosophy 

“That they shall gain a knowledge of the 
world they In*® in through the natural sciences 
and the social sciences 

“That they shail deielop the habit of 
accurate observation and ' analysis through 
practical experience ' 

'“That tliey shall deielop valid purposes 
and aspirations and moral and spiritual incent- 
ives lai^ely by being given intimate contact 
with people ’who are controlled by sneh motives, 
by an otderly study of life purposes, by a 
conscious desire to bring thO elements of 
character aud personality into perspective, and 
by carrying a reasonable share of theeconbmic 
burden of sooiCty J ^ i 

* That they shall bo encouraged and helped 
to find their vocations and to prepare for them 

'That development of the*basic qualities of 
personality snch as initiative, courage, adapt 
ability, responsibility, persistence, and tact, ba 
stimulated by placing students in pituntions 
where these qualities are absolutely oss'ntial ” 
[The best device Antioch College haafor 
this development is its part-time wQrking 
programme, which includes a reasonable 
element of self-support for student and insti- 
tution ] ‘ 

“That there should ho brought’ about 
actual mastery and knowledge of thc student's 
own personality and of life which comes only 
by abundant contact with realfty Tins includes 
putting the student into’ sitnafions where to 
succeed he must di’-cover and uso his utmost 
rcaoutves of courage, interest, and detcrnima 




tion Great power can como only Iiy such great 
effort 

“That development of goeial respoo«ibility 
and social sVill bo promoted ' 

[American Society — and society in any 
other country winch is or aspires to be demo 
mtic — cannot persist if made op of specia- 
lists, each interested onlj m his own fnnc- 
tions Students must be prepared to exercise 
t le general functions of citizens as well «s 
the special functions of their callings 3 

‘That the development and maintenance of 
physicalhealth shall bedehnitely provided for 


our rights merely for tie sale of tic rights 
themselves We damsml them as a stepping' 
stone to duties and tt«LstIatvie fcol rest on 
our slionlders Political equalitj is for ns not 
an einl in itself but a means t > a i icher en 1 It 
opens tie door to nhat we seek cllimalely to 
attain— equal edncational ojipoitunities and 
eqoal property rights with men 

Wc believe that womans spherL tuclndes 
both I ouseliold duties and public affiirs In 
respect to both conditions in lurkcy are quite 
differant from those in ^Vester^ Europe Wc 
seek reforms w here the} are nccesi^ary, but do 
notniih to make onr Pastern ciiiluation a 
mere copy of estern civilization Wo wish 


Turkish Feminists 
An article frdm the Neite Frete Fre»*e 
appears in iinny Ape It gives one a 
fair idea of the new Turkish feminist move 
tnent Josef Hans Lazar, the waiter of the 
article, had an interview with Jvessihi Mnhed 
dio Hanam, the president of the Turkish 
Women’s Party, which is already doing good 
Work She said, 

‘The objects ofoor Party are in a general 
Way siffliiar to those of feminist parlies elsewhere 
V* ^arope hot onr tactics are oeccssarilv 
dmerenl from those of oor Western eisteia 
waose we live in a different kiod of society 
having a different civilization What we seek 
be evpresscd in a few words The Tnrkisli 
Woman most share in the renaissance of her 
country We Turkish women claim in social 
and political life the position that we are 
qualified to occupy and that we have a right 
to claim in return for our sacrifices and serv ices 
* war of liberation 

We must lay the foundations of our move 
ourselves We do not under estimate tie 
uiffieulties that confront ns Oor present w rk 
must be largely n labor of preparation We 
must first awaken and educate onr Turkish 
women , we most teach them to aspire to higher 
things and teach them bow to attain them 

Oor aim is the social, economic and political 
^naliiy of women with men in Turkey The 
first practical measure we seek to achieve is 
woman suffrage for that is the departing point 
for all otl er participations in pnl lie life We 
wish the right to vote and to hold office 

*” 8 are unreservedly adl erents to Mostapha 
Keaal s peace platform — the so called Nino 
roiuts, — inclodiDg a peace treaty guaranteeing 
onr national territories a eonstitation recogni* 
ing popular sovereignty, economic reconstruc 
lion reparation for war damages and adequate 
provision for war cripples war widows and war 
orphans Let me add that we are not asking 


to borrow from, the West what is better than we 
already have and to retain of thoold what is 
belter than the West can givo us ’ 

Coming to details the President of the 
Tiirkisli ^Vomen s Party observed — 

Our peasant womoi) are fond of nearing a 
necklace of big gold livosDinea pieces iNo'v the 
women of Turkey si oold not be merely a heavy, 
ooproBtable burdensome ornament sround the 
nrekof oor fatherland The r abilities shoull bn 
used just as the idle weahl in the necklaces of 
our peasant women s) oold be put to better use ' 
&n II e essenlln] dQtie&of oor Turkish wonen 
extend far beyond tl e Cl ntines of the household 
aud U e family circle This is even truer of our 
country than of extern I urope e are a 
nation affiicled by many wars Our country is 
burdened with a 1 ost of homeless orphans We 
have not doue onr full duty wl en we Lava 
nursed educated an I cared for onr owiichildreu 
e are responsible for tie care and education 
of tliov'ands and thousands of these orplans 
We want to establish maternitj homes infant 
asylums eebnois orphanages and also to have 
a voice in lie eineation of our own children 
after they leave their mother a knee 'tt e want 
women employed in tie scl ools. A'V leaders 
especially lu girls sd oolx and. one plank of our 
platform is tl e app- intn ent of women on school 
committees 

The Ricty is also for social reform, ns the 
following words of its leader show 


wuu our aomestio and 
educational responsibilities is the question of 
marriage and divorce The passuo and power 
less position of Turkish women m re'mnl to 
maiTiage nod divorce is well known mother 
countries Lntil very recently our marriages 
were made entirely by the parents Oar yonurr 
neople not Only had no cl oice in the matter, 
lot were not even given an opportunity to 
become acqua nted before niarna^o We have 
already advanced to the point where the bride 

and groom are given tie opportunity to becc 
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ftKjuaintcd, ami to exorcise n pei-sotml cliuirc m 
thu all important matter 1 camiot .into the 
pubject ui detail, but lionostj compolx ua to 
admit that since tins rotorm «o ba\o bad ferer 
marriages and more duorces than lieforc It la 
an otld caprice of circnmstaiices 

‘Hut tlio dnoreo question is more important 
and more difficult tn aoho than theninmago 
question Custom and bin liaxo gradnallj 
changc<.l our statns from that giiamnleed b\ tbe 
early commands of otir religion Tho lawa of the 
Koran baxo been interpreted and modifictl ron 
stantlj to tbe disadvantage of women llio 
latter baxo been gradually depnxed of tbcir 
former rights until to day they are entirely 
bereft of them Tlio can«os for dixorce that 
nsed to bo required are no longer insiateiT npoit, 
and men may dixorco Ibcir xxixes at their own 
npriee One of our principal aims is to change 
tliLs Wo do not seek to abolish dixorce, bnt to 
give xxomen the same rights as men m regard 
to fiueh separations ^\o insist tliat dixorce 
fihaU no longer bo legal by tho prixato and 
arbilrarj act of the husband, bnt shall l>o 
granted only by a judicial tribunal, aftera regular 
trial 

‘Lei me explain that even to day a Turk *n 
divorce liis wife for any reason ho desires, with 
out regard to her wishes or protests, by merely 
declanng ins intention before two witnesses Tlio 
wife has no recourse whatsoever in the matter 
and not even a claim for alimony ’ 

As regards economic improxement, 

‘Our Women’s Party lays much weight on 
tho employment of women in business and 
industry Jurbisb women should take an aclixe 
part in the economic recoustrnction of their 
country We think there is a wide field for 
their labour in silk, carpel, and other textile 
industnos We are trying to introduce modern 
methods here, and are planning to organize a 
silk and carpet company, to employ only women ’ 
The interviewer sums up us follows 
“Nessihe Muheddin Hanum emphasized 
particularly the importance of affording oppor 
tunities for women to become self supportin'^ 
She hopes in this way to promote the CTOnomic 
independence of women, and likewise to 
mproxe their status m the family She also 
advocates a change m the inbentanee laws , for 
at present a female heir is entitled to only one 
third "as ranch as a male heir 

‘In conclusion, my informant said that she 
and her associates were eager to establish closer 
relations with women’s organizations abixMid 
They wish to send their daughters to Western 
schools, and plan to have representatives at 
all important international Women’s Congresses ” 


Modern Education Challongod. 

Jl S Lang xvnlps tn tlio i7(fj/*on clialleng- 
mp the so'cnlled education of to-day xvliicli 
sends men to indulge m patnotip morder on 
n largo scale Says Afr. J^ang 

“Tbe stiiry is well kiioxxn of bow Pcstalorri • 
soiiglit an intorxiew xxitli Kapolcon, who deputed 
Mongo to SCO bim,.‘l)ccan«e bo conld not bo 
liotliercil nlxiul questions of ADC” But tho 
nation ern«licd at Jona thought differently , 
military defeat bnt turned her hopes to edaen 
tion, and, guided by tbe pbilosopber Jichte, 
slio adoptetl the metbotls of I’estalozn, and in 
1870 Ccnoral xon Moltko xxas abloto say that ^ 
it xxas tbo seboolmastcr xxbo triurapbetl at 
Gravelotte ’ 

Tho moral Is obxious 

“Many, like Kaixilean, would ignore tbe power 
of ‘A B 0 ’ ^ct man's need for education is as 
great AS bis power of reccix ing it Born the most 
helpless of animals, liy its aid lie becomes the 
greatest 

“Countless books Imve been written and 
countless spceclies made to slioxv tbo need for 
a new world spirit if civilization is not to 
be destroyed 

“Tbe lesson of tho futility and horrors of war 
IS one that we haxo learned tbrongb a disastrous 
expenonco , it is our ospeeiaf contribution to tbe 
solution of life’s problem , yet xxe do not teach 
it m our schools Oar scientific inventions, 
our bookloro wo band down our hanl earned 
now couxictions we withhold 

“Kxen in warlike nations we find men 
trained for and dexoted to peace The Quakers 
are an example of what may bo accomplished 
by instruction and intellectual conviction, as\ 
arc countless ox soldier pacifists, to the mentar 
enlightenment that may come from contact with 
cruel facts ’’ 

Hence Mr Lang contends that attention 
ought to be paid not only to how we teach 
but also to what we teach, or, in other words, 
that both the content and the method of 
education ought to be changed and im* 
proved 

“If the imperative need for some such change 
in spirit is assuned, and tbe power of effecting 
it IS conceded to education, it remains to 
TOnsider what is being done Tbo question has 
but to bo put to be answered Our educational 
systems and aims are precisely what they were 
before tho war we find the same cnrricnl'*s 
the same examinations Tile content o/sd'-i-e to 
%* vnaltered The majority of teyis’ utmost 
different m spirit, bnt the exigp^.ict determma 
scnednles and examination'' 
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iraparling to tlieir pnpiU tbe results of their 
dearly bought eipencncl Tho csseotiat troths 
that are the peculiar contribution of the age to 
the world’s knowledge, and should bo the birth- 
right of the next, are eierywhere withheld 


• Infant Electorates. 

37((, Zririii'; Jj/r" criticises the cheap 
cynicism of the Post regarding the 

voters of Kgypt by giving an account of 
things as .they are m the Egyptian political 
world. 

“The future free eitueu of tho former 
Empire of Tut anVh amen presumably bas a 
geuerat idea of what he wants beyond pcconiarj 
compensation for his >ote The follonersof 
Saul Pasha Zaghlnl, who demands eompleti. 
independence, are numerous Another group 
Supporting Adly Pasha, who elands closer to 
the Royal Court and Ibe British, is expected 
to sway many votes by dint of official inHoeuco 
The Adly viewpoint is that Egypt, to obtain 
her plaee as an independent sovereign Sute, 
ehould malce concessions to Great Britain— 
with regard to the Sues Canal, the Sudan and 
other open questions, while Zaghlnl is as 
uncompromiein* as i)o Valera toward the 
British 

“Achille Sehaly says, in L^ Rnne de Otm ir, 
that a great majonty of the people are loyal to 
^laghlul They waut a coustiCutioa drafted 
by their own representatives, a treaty w*th 
Great Britain negotiated without duress, and 
control of the Sudan ” 

Work of The League of Natioos 

The iromnn Citiznt gives tho following 
League of Kations News 

Among the actions of the League of Nations 
in its present eession are the acceptance of 
Ireland into membership, the temporary refusal 
of admission to Abyssinia because of slavery in 
her territory, and resolutions favoring tbe 
employment of women in police systems tbrougli 
out the world to help stamp out tbe white slave 
traffic This last was urged ui a powerful speecb 
by Dame Mith Lyttleton, the uew DnCisti lepre 
sentative The Assembly has also adopted » 
project for the establishment of an international 
health organisation 

A very creditable report has been pre-ented 
to tbe Conm.ll by tho I’ernmnLiit Jlandatcs 
Commission It is on tho punitive taiwdilion 

tii^ the !>jiit<-l irotUiitoU ni Soutbwvt 

’ *• formerly under German colonial rule, 

orphans'^ 161“^ Afruan Union under 


mandate arrangement Discontent due to taxa* 
tion was punished by military force with the 
loss of about fifty Bondels, and later bombs from 
British airplanes killed some women and childrcu 
The report amounts to a severe censure of the 
South African Government declaring that the 
policy was one ‘of force rather than persuasion, 
conceived and applied in the inttrests of the 
colonists rather than in the interests of the 
natives ‘ 

27.1 Fnintaii.'i remarks on this subject are 
printed elsewhere 


A Lesson to Journalists. 

During the Pressmen’s Strike in New 
York, the city was newspaperless for twenty- 
four boars and then the different papers 
began publishing condensed editions About 
this new feature in journalism The AVw 
Ripublir says 

SchooUofjouinalism are hereby referred to 
tbe miniature newspapers published during tbe 
etnke as an object lesson in the comparative 
valoe of various editorial feature®, as judged by 
tbe publishers themselves when confronted by 
the necessity for reducing a thirty su op forty 
•ix page paper to one fifth Its normal sue The 
first thing to go was tbe suppoeedlv eacred 
editorial page Sporting and stock market sews 
was cot to about one fourth its usual bulk. 
General news was also largely condeueed, while 
the sacred society eection, the comic strips and 
the lovnbralions of tl e “eolyumuts” flontisLed es 
before We gnece to report a general verdict by 
a nutobei of persons interrogated by the New 
Republic’s own "Inquiring Reporter," that eight 
pages are inbuitely preferable to forty Some 
callouvcd souls went bo far as to aver that tho 
twenty four hour interregnum when no papers 
were produced was a heavenly relief and added 

BO far as they were concerned they hoped tho 
strike would last forever We can only add that 
this seems to us ill timed and irreverent jesting 
on a eocicd subject. 


Gilbert Murray’s Address. 

I’rof Gilbert Murray’s address m which 
be appealed to the interested powers to 
settle the reparation question is interesting 
in many ways W' A’ ic Rcpuhlit. publishes 
-i portion of it^nud says 

OoCbcnUuie 111 Profcssoi Muiiaj s aldrc<S 
Is imgiuiit with piophevy "I know that lu 
history thei'C has lavii no surer mode of sowing 
tbe seialsof war than through tho occupation of 
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war' Another coTer, receired* (rora Berlin 
recently, had on it stamps worth 6,000 million 
marks, pre>nar >alue at Icatl 300 crores of 
ropees I 


“Abandoned Armenia*' 

The Literary Dig 4 publishes the follow- 
ing about the fat© of Aremina 

Isolation and Abandonment are Armenia s 
frwara for casting In her lot with the Allies 
wereati In the Laosalmo Treaty no mention as 
made of the Araeiiian question yet Armenia 
snaered, proportionally, moro than any other 
Mlligeretit nati n in (he late ©ar,’ lacnficing 
•' ( ‘bont 1,500 000) other people* 

s Sir A Aharonian President of tho Ilefega 
tira ofthe Armenian Rcnnblie, declares m a 
lettM giTen to (he press by its recipient, former 
^bassador Geranl “It ssas in recognition of 
e ^nfiees made by the Armenian people and 
mIolfiliMnt of solemn pledges made to them 
y the Powers tl at the Sevres Treaty made 
proTjsioBs for and recognired the independence 
of Armenia The letter cootinues 

jT*’® ^^**’**0 people IS the only one wlose 
WMition incontcsUbly is worse (hao ever Wforo. 

"I'P"’*! «»j «(o» 

wnefits oUhe common v^tory— the only one 
Mtn Ji* '“«'*t*blo eonseqacBces of 
"wlation and abendonment 
’Mthont dwelling here on the fato iftle 
n«n Turkey cor 

^n that of the Armemens in Sonet ftossia. 
Who noBter over two millions, there ere ret 
million Armenians scattered over the 
oftp^ tv people without a coontrr, 

> without even shelter, snbsistmg from daV 
eamT>{' disease and privation in refugee 

of wander aimlessly in quest of means 

rather tfian welcomed 
of *bem victim, 

am Other, 

withonl*?^ doomed to the life of the nomad 
• *egsl status, without protection 

Turkey are not 
«.n “«"■ nor/c.,„, „„ 

tIioo«an,i- ’ ® PfKiHcssioiis. Orphans Ix 

Women and'^cl 

of the law .aT ’i 7“ beyond the pale 

'•'/ ■" Arrant 

m tbe^fain 1*** reslitotions no ivinlpgration 

A. tor th ™. L-o-ooro Trr.l/ 

iL*hoCtin patrimony, the possessions 

t o^n 1 wmmanes, convents, monasteries 

P»> ““llot.o™, l.br.„„, „l oo)l«t.<.«>. 

^1® into hundreds of millions 
bet i>«M Buffere 1 by the Armenians 


were Mtiinatnl in PIP by an expert commission 
at ?37o0,'>X),00?', as will as pruata property be 
loBgin,» to Armenians formerly residi.nt in- 
Tnrkey— thc<o have been destroyed or looted 
or liaxo been seired by the Toikish Covernment ’ 
All this IS said to bo overlooked in the 
Lan<ann© Treaty "Indeed th© fetiou of the 
peace of bannnne is as if the Armenians did 
not exist at all It ignores them or passes 
(hem in silence lint this silence, from what 
ever angle jt is xieweil, is not a solution Tie 
Treaty of Lausanne leaving m snspenso tho 
fate of (he peoples of the Xcar Last can promote 
neither peace nor justice 

* Lo ler tl ese conditions the delegation which 
•igned tl o Sevri-s Treaty for Armenia 
reserves and insists upon all the riglts which 
tho Power, dorm,, and iin''C the war solemnly 
rccognitetl and which were duly embodied 
in the Seyres Treaty and reiccorporalcd and 
reaflirmed by decisions of subsequent eonferene 
es 

“tVbatexer reception a solemn protest may 
rcceiie at this time the delegation !y virtoe 
of the mandate which it holds from lie 
Armenian people is impelled hv a clear dotv to 
denounce respectfullv the act of Laesanne It 
leaves history to judge (hat act 

A Pro Oaodbi Hooting at Kabul 
According to 27ie Senatil, at a meeting of 
Afghans, Turks, Indian Husalm'ini, Hindus 
and bikbs recently held at Kabul, the follow- 
log resolution was passed — 

That this meeting resolves that all com 
mnoities of Judia should join Lands in a peaceful 
struggle for the release- of tlicir trusted leader 
Mahatma Gandhi wlo is a strong advocate of 
the Khilafat movemeot 

The interest of the Afghans in tbeir 
neighbours the Indians was hitherto believed 
to centre round the hope of gaift, obtained 
either by trade or by plunder But this 
meeting and its resolution ore signs of a new 
derelopmeni which is significant 

Mahatma Gandbi and a Repentant 
Mardorer 

MauHna Sliaiikat Ah related (o friends 
in Afauiedxbxd the story of bow a murderer 
condemned lo death was converted by the 
spiritual influence of Mahatma Gandhi The 
storynspnblishedinA’atjirouis thus related 
in T/e JItmhay Cl rt iiicle — 

‘Mahavo, a Blmi gi having whila dtimk, 
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murdered liis wife, was sentenced to be htoged 
He Tias brought to the Rajkot jail, where 
Maulana Shaukat All was impnsoned, and placed 
m a cell adjoining the JIaulana’e cell Having 
cpme jn contact with him the Slaulana asked 
him to relate his story, which he did frankly 
and lu genuinely repentant tone He agreed 
that he fully deserved the punishment award* 
ed to diitn aud added that during the tew 
days that remained, his greatest joy would be 
to remember God and sing his “bhajana One 
night the Maulana heard the sound of dancing 
and singing The sound came from the adjoin 
mg cell where the condemned hut now free roan 
was singing the praises of the Creator longing 
for the unym with the Universal Soul It was 
the night before the fateful day No wonder the 
Maulana B eyes grew dim with tears The next 
morning Mahavo came out smiling from his cell 
and -went almost dancing to the scaffold As 
the much dreaded helmet w as heiug placed on 
his head, the cry went forth from him— • 
“Mahatma Gaudlii ki Jai ’ — and the whole 
jail resounded with the echoing cries of 
‘Mahatma Gandhi ki dai from all the prisoners 
Later the MauUua was informed by the prison 
ers lion Mahavo met his death Huriog the 
last hfteen years many of them told him, “we 
hiue never seen such a death ‘ I liave 
!ie\cr been 8ac*li a brave death, so said also the 
Sapenntendent of the jail to the Maulana and 
asked the latter, in w onder ‘ What has even this 
Bhangi to do with Mahatma Gandhi P “Because ’ 
the M&ulatia replied ‘ there is only one man in 
this world who has prayed to his Creator that 
if a second life were given to him, he should bo 
horn a Bhangi or a Dbed 

Dheda and Bhangis do the work of 
6ca>ODgers wnd sweepers, and are considered 
untouchable according to unrighteous 
custom 


Eala<azar in Bengal 

According to a Bengal Gov eminent re* 
solution on anti*Kala*azar measures in the 
province, as summarized by the Associated 
Press of India, 

The Director of Pul he HliiUIi recently 
estimated that the iiumbcr of Kali a/ar ciues in 
Bengal could hurdlv bo less than 60,000 In 
I'^ll only 1511 cases were treati I in Bengal, 
which rose gnidcallj to 12'X) cases iii I*)!}*, to 
7582 cases m to 11231 in 102!, and to 

ISSO* in 1022 which minis 3‘’'7 cases per 
100 OiX) of populalion The number of ituloor 
and outdcHr Kala azar puliints roporUl from 
Calcutta bo«|iitals lUfU from 600 m 11*11 to 2®7t» 


in 1922 or an incidence of under three per mille, 
which IS higher than the estimated incidence of 
2 8m Assam If this incidence is applied to the 
province it will come to 1,60,000 cases m Bengal 
Taking into account the cases treated by the 
private practitioners, which is estimated at an 
equal number of reported cases, the incidence of 
the province does not evceed 3,00,000 cases in 
Bengal, an incidence more than double that of 
Assam, the home of Kala azar It is apprehended 
by some Kala azar workers that the incidence of 
Kala azar m Bengal is enorraopsly greater than 
the official calcnlations suggest aud it has been 
conjectured that if active measures are not imtno 
diately taken there is a risk of 69 to SO per 
of the population of Calcutta being infected with 
Kala azar within six or seven years The resoln« 
tion next gives the details of Kala azar survey m 
Bengal About three hundred medical men have 
received training in Kala azar diagnosis and treat 
raeiit In combating the disease a trained 
agency is the primary requirement Skilled ms 
pection 18 also necessary to insure the best 
organisation and maintenance of eOicieooy <*1 
treatment It is also desirable that a model 
Kala azar centre should be opened at each district 
headquarters and co operation of private prac 
titioners in tins campaign should be available 


“Hyderabad To day”. 

’I he publication in The Etmht oi o. senes 
of articles by Hr bt Nilial Singh on the ad- 
ministration of lly derabad has led the Nizam’s 
Government to prohibit the entry of that 
paper into his dommiohs The Amnia £a''nr 
Pahila was similarly treated by some Indian 
States This policy of preventing the circu- 
lation of “offending ’ newspapers is not' atV 
nil elatesmanlike If they contain any false 
allegations, they may be contradicted, if of 
snOicient importance, or treated with silent 
contempt But if the allegations are trpe, 
the proper remedy is reform In none of 
tliQ States which have hitherto sought to 
punish some paper or other published m 
British India, is there a vigorous I’ress If 
outside criticism also be shut out, how are 
their rulers to know how others see them! 
Lveii the highest specimens of hnmanity are 
not infallible and impeccable — and it is sel- 
dom that any independent or dependent 
potentate has been classed among the im- 
mortals So ihe rulers of Indnn Indn^ 
should ciiUiv ito humility ntid tlie to 

of slntisonnship ,, 

. ,-wiid determine 
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Aawlni Kumar Datta 
Eabu Aswini Knmar 
• Batta of Barisal was a 
great patriot and a great 
philanthropist I at he 
was perhaps a greater 
teacher of youth, taking 
the word teacher m its 
highest and widest sense 
The Brajaraohan School 
and College, named after 
his father, which he fonnd 
ed and where he taught 
for many a year, conld 
^ boast of efficiency in tl e 
ordinary sense in the 
heyday of its fame but 
distinction did not lie 
^ere Babu Aswini 
Kumar Datta wanted to 
|MkB complete men of his 
t»js— enlightened, active 
•trong, lelf^sacrificmgand 
spiritual workers in the 
jervice of humanity K ei 
‘“er he and his co”ileagQes 
nor hu3>oy$ abjured noli 
ties nor did they believe 
the atmoepliere of 
pare study Bat he did 
sot mistake mere speak 
•ng and writing for poll 
tics What he understood 
J politics 19 known to 
ml who know why he was 
deporUd m the days of 
the Swadeshi and Anti 
partition agitation m 
Bengal His mflaence I % " 
was deeper wider, strong | ^ -X'’ 

in Vlf rooted ^ 

in the affections of the 
people than that of any 

representative of the 
British Government Could 

Ibver r.f bureaucmcy ’ So this 

not °®anity, this hhakta who would 

the s nv *7" f arrant of the poor. 

mL °} IS enshrined litbe 

KLf -F'/o«ian/ Famine 

depoHed 

*Pintnallt-^«."'j ®^tta is known to 

Bis work and methods as a teacher 



Thi Late A wci Kuiar Dattv 

By tl e courtesy of Tt e 4 w via Ba ar Palrtka 

m and outside his school and college ought 
to be described in detail bj somS of his formes 
colleagues and students 

Anti British Demonstration 
in Persia 

Wo were told some time ago by lord 
T\ loterton that the peoples of the independ 
ent coantnes of Asia would give their all 
to ba able to exchange their lot for subjec 
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tion to the Hntish people, winch t)ie Indt'ins 
tnjotj Here is a proof of the correctness of 
his information — • 

lihemii, Oct, 2"> 
Tit pxrptions are afoot fur n imtonnl tlcmnn 
strivtioji 111 tlio imniD »f Nlim anti PcrMn, 
against the British, on tlic J‘'th instant, tlio 
Prophets Birlhdnj Anmieriarj llic plate 
of ilemonstrition IS uutsulo the city, where the 
Chief 'Mnjtghtds will niiiko spcoclus Vo ihslmli 
aiieo Is antitipateil as n proclamation has licen 
issuoH' ttiat the pnhlic 'Shonhl march through 
the streets to the place of nieetni ' in an onlcrlj 
manner — J?e / r 


Tiirkef Proclaimod a Ropublic 

Itisonlj fitting that with its modern out- 
look Turkey should have outgrown the an- 
tiquated mstitntion of monarchy and been 
proclaimed a’ republic The Constantinople 
press declare that the^ repuhlioan. form of 
government Is not inconsistent with the 
principles of Ishm 

The principal points m Ifastapha Keroal 
Pashas proposals accepted by the Peoples 
Party are as follows — 

The form of government of the Turkish 
State shall he a Republte the official language, 
Tuikish, and the religion, Islam The President 
of the Republic shall be elected by deputies 
and the mandate shall run for 4 } ears The Pro 
sident, eligible for re elction, shall be the Chief 
of State entitled to preside o^er meetings of the 
Counc 1 of ministers and the National Assembly 
He shall nominate the President of the Council 
of Commissars who will select their own 
colleagues The President shall submit a list 
of Commiesara for the approval of the Assembly 
A state religion is also a medieval institu- 
tion When Turkey ceases in future to 
be looked at askance or diacriminaled against 
by Christian Europe because oE the Turks 
being Uusalmans, Turkey may not feel it 
necessary to have a state religion 

The Surprise of Ages 

“Britons, bold your own”, is the accepted 
principle m Britain however that “own” may 
have been acquired or appropriated Hence, 
it cannot but excite surprise if Britishers 
depart from any place where they have once 
planted their flag Therefore is it that 
27ie Freeman of New York writes 

‘The scientists who recently dng up a nest 
of dinosaur 8 eggs in Cl ina probably stared at 


ont another with a wild surpii^o, nndwoha\e 
no doubt th< inhabit ints of Cunstniitinoplo (ltd 
fho like, the other day, w lien tlio British flag 
was hauled down and General Ilaringlon and 
his armi sailed away into the Jlcditerranoan 
Dinosaur's eggs arc asiglit, Imt it is almost 
pqnalU rare to si o the ensign qf St Gooi^io 
withdrawn when onei it has liccn planted on a 
bat of pilftrod lernlorv The population aiewcd 
the dtpartnro of tlio representatives of the higher 
civili/atioii without any ostentatious regret , m 
fart they seemed to bo itispirul with a aponta 
neons enthnsmsm over tbo event ’ 


BombiDg in tbo Intorosts of the 
Higher Civilisation 


The same paper records 
' The Bondol Hottentots of South west 
Africa, who wero made safe for democracy after 
the g^eat conflict by being transferred from 
German to British Rovereigiity, broke into tho 
news a year ago when a Haitian dekgato to the 
J engue of Nations called attention to their 
treatment by tho new iqnstors Tbo British 
Administration, having imposed a dog tax oti 
tho coloured brethren higher than they could 
possibly pay, sent airplanes to drop bombs on 
their villages to impress them with the niajeSty 
of tho law , and a considerable number of tho 
natives, lucloding women and clildreii, had 
been blown into very small pieces The British 
Government promised that a full report would 
bo mado on this unhappy incident by Premier 
Smuts, the exponent of democracy in South 
Africa The Mandates Commission of the 
Longue, however, hos now reported that Premier 
Smuts failed utterly to come across He sent 
to the Commission, as his representative, ^ 
army ofTcer who had enthusiastically taken 
part in the nir raids and the only document 
that this gentleman produced was an elusive 
speech which Premier Smuts had mado on the 
subject when heckled in his own Parliament 


“The Mandates Commission has expressed 
itself with considerable indignation over this 
cavalier treatment, but apparently the repre 
sentatives pf the Great Powers in the Assembly 
of the League have kept that body so busy 
passing resolutions about its own good inten- 
tions that it has had no time to devote to Buch 
trifling matters as tl e slangliter of a few score 
of remote mandatees On tho other hand, Sir 
Edgar -ttatson, British High Commissioner, 
has written a tart letter to tho Mandates Com 
miBsron, on behalf of the Administration in 
booth Africa virtnally warning it to mind its 
own ustness The only effect of the Commis 
Bions action, he asserts, will be to make the 
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natives “more difficult to manage The aver 
ago native, he add?, has been transformed from 
* a pare barbarian * into a domestic servant or a 
labourer of sorts, and thus has berome “a 
responsible member of the commnnitj ’ With 
thi« Sir Edgar effectively disposes of carping 
critics We have no doubt that the British air 
service will continue to blow np a Tin*^*o pow 
and then in the interests of the )ii 'her civilian 
tion ” 


Continuity of National Work 
Every year a number of Conferences and 
Congresses meet somewhere or other m India 
during Christmas week, and tepeat the same 
monotonous tain Speech of nelcome by the 
Chairman of the Reception Committee (written 
or typed ), deliberations ( harried and often 
«ormT ) of the subjects committee long 
^residential address ( printed, readj for dis 
tribnfion (o the press,— often already distri 
bated, with the upyifoit’o and cheen insetted 
in adrauce ), spsecfces of the movers and se 
conders of the resolutions (greatly attenuated 
by an overtaxed and un paid press) omnibus 
Msolotions put from the chair, vote of thanks 
“n® sundry (the local people, the 
and the volunteers foriiiiog a 
1 aociety ) during the pro 

nged agony of the last tno hours,— and 
teen one year’s sleep ' 

appreciate in full the value of the 
spiration of numbers and the social advan 
B® of so many persons from distant 
provinces coming together Bnt all the 
*r?®' constrained to ask Is this 

“‘'{"'■““'"Kl I. Ik., sven hons.l 
, '--an we live, not to speak of grow 

woriia ^ , chameleon s dub — words, 

of ,i ’ hat a sincere well wisher 

■Mota'i • hilHiil 

coinm.n p activities of the varions snb 
tasV» /°™ed m the previons year, the 
torwpio amidst tumnltnous applause 

lion« persons, and the fate of the resoln 

of. 'A'>' All!' 

slroDp Wbich ka. taken a 

WkafS, “ '.llageoplitt 

^^Tiat really been done in this respect T 
have l^n clashes of people 
ditficuhiB. taken in hand ’ \M at 

they been ®*®PPed up and how have 

tion of ^rlppl orgnmsa 

rkers has been created, and how 

8t— 15 
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IS the cost likely to be met tveept by special 
and fitful appeals ? 

Much has been talkud on many a platform 
of the supreme need of village work, of the 
political education of the masses, of the up- 
lifting of the peasantry and other depressed 
classes Here our mind travels back to the 
painful evperitnce of Russia in the same 
held, and we are intrigued to know if the 
same experience has been gained by our 
educated workers in pillages, that is described 
by Prof Pares ns the fate of their proto- 
Ivpesm Russia lie writes — 

‘ lu 187J 7o wl olo mas'e*! of students decided 
to turn tlieir hacks on tl e towns an;) live among 
the peasantry Great sacrihees were often mode 
high office aristocratic I oraes iverc abandoned 
for a workman « bench su a fictory ora bed on 
the col I ground bnt only a few of the rarer 
spirits ever got into real touch with tl e peasants 
^lanr turned back at the first contact with the 
rough peasant life most lived on aimlessly in 
villages meeting eaef other and never extend 
ing tbeir circle J wo or three talks with 
pcasauls eaiocd a fictitious reputation for success 
and inspirited the nhole fraternity In the end, 
confounded bj the pol co <jsteu, by tho distrust 
and hostihti of the pendants and hy the senso 
of tbeir ouu Ignorance and f iilure tiev drifted 
back to tf e towns (i n nl Ij it ilerti JTisfory, 

tot ) 

llappih m India tl ere is not the saino 
nide gap between the city people and the 
peasants and the Ihn IrnloQ class are not so 
much out of touch with village life as m 
Tearisl Russia 


Formanent OfBces of Social 
Service 

The havoc done by the intense though 
abort lived cj clone and flood in the 
Berbampur and Ganjam areas of Madras, 
where the lo's to tho Bengal Nagpur 
Railway alone approaches one crore of 
rupees, adds fre^h support to our conten- 
tion for a pcTpiaiieii/, central and veil! novm 
non official agency for social service in every 
province At pre«ent we act in a fitful, 
almost casual manner After the public 
calamity has been announced in the press, 
relief committees are formed at public 
meetingo, subscriptions begin to b^ raised, 
and by the tiire the afflicted people can 
benefit by these efforts, a week, sometimes a 
fortnight of intense agony has passed over 
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their heads A few societies under strong 
one man rule, like the JIarwari Relief 
Association and the Ramknshna Mission, 
probablj succeed m sending their volonteers 
to the spot fairly earlpr But the mam 
volume of public chanty is \ery late m 
arriving There is much philanthropy in 
our country and wish to serve , it onlj seeks 
guidance As Swami Yivekananda once said, 
“There is gold lying strewn on the ground 
You only do not know how to gather it" 
With a permanent centfal committee known 
to all, respected by all and with an energetic 
secretary and a small practical working 
committee, the charitable would be put into 
touch with the distressed as early as .a tele 
graphic message from the devastated area 
can roach Calcutta, Madras, Allahabad or 
Poona He gives^double who gives quickly, 
so runs the Latin proverb A constant 
reader has complained to ns that he often 
reads, when travelling o^ otherwise distract- 
ed for the time being, appeals m the daily 
papers for truly charitable purposes, bat 
cannot afterwards trace their secretaries* 
addresses any where Such addresses (when 
till) philanthopio activities extend over some 
time ) should be printed m a less imper- 
manent place -namely, m the monthly 
magazines Organization of relief 13 also 
necessary for preventing overlapping of 
clTort, and securing proper inspection of the 
work and marimum efliciency of relief at a 
minimum of cost 


‘ An Undcsirablo Allen" 

Sncli istlie heading of an article in the 
Now kork Frfmnn Mhom does the reader 
tliink it refers to ? Some nondescript 'colour 
od* loafer from Asia ? Ah. no ! The American 
pper nsps these words to describe a 
late great mime minister of the largest 
cnipifo in the world The reasons for toch 
characterisation will appear from a few 
sentences quoted below from the article 

‘Mr David Idoyd George, ox Premier ol 
Great >* on bis way to tl is roontiy 

Tho being woren to catch onlj 

.mailer fry, will not cxclnlo lum 

•‘Mr Oeofpo ’'fM » member of tl o Pnlisli 
Pablncl >0 Anpost, 1 H Ho was one of Ihi 
0^ Cabinet officers wHeb foisted U « 

S'® l-dwanl Grey nwl 


with France and Russia, agreements which both 
Sir Fdward Grey and the Prime* Minister, Mr 
Asqaith, liad repeatedly nssured the House of 
Commons did not exist Finally, he instituted 
in Ireland a state of anarchistic terrorism worse, 
probably, than anything experienced by that 
nnhappy country since the days of Oliver 
Cromwell 

“Mr Lloyd George, in short, has spent eight 
bnsy years in the deliberate and purposeful 
organization of mendacity, murder, robbery, 
arson, oppression and famine , and it is sheerly 
on the strength of his snccess in these elevated 
parsDits that he presumes to come among us ’ 

We wonder why Mr George did not go 
to court against The Freeman to cleAr his 
character, as Sir Miclia.1 0’ Dwyer has done 
Perhaps there is no law of libel in the United 
States of America 


The Legal Profession in India 
In the course of his address at the Con- 
vocation of the Patna University, Justice 
Sir John Bocknill remarked — 

It IS necessary to notice that in England 
there are tivo independent bat intordependont 
legal professions , that of Barristers and of 
Solicitors The Barristers busiooss was 
hazardous in the extreme, he could not advertize 
himself or eno for hia fees Ho dopended entirely 
upon his own address, Ins health, and upon 
fnendly solicitors who nould give him briefs , 
lie could take no partner, had no gootlwill to 
sell or bnsiness concern into wliibh he could 
introduce hts son On the other liand, the 
highest legal and political oQlces awaited him, 

•f he could reach them , tlio Y oolsack, the Legal 
peerage, the Judiciary, and the great law I 
offices were reserved for him alone , in short 
a nsk and a gamble for ambitious folk and those 
wl o wisl cd to bo thoir own masters For the 
Solicitor, no such adveoturons career hold ont its 
glittcnng attractions but his was the more 
etshlo profession lie could form an association 
with trusted friends could recover his charges 
in a court of law, lal a definite business hts 
•imro in which ho conll sell or into which he 
conUimlnct his relative , if ill, no rivals picked 
him of his v^ork which his 
raiUifnl partners earned on an I when wishing 
to retire ho could relinquish his practice almost 
n™™ .’" from 1 ... 

sabstilnle Hut. 

are ila.111^ ’i ' miM— some 

M'vllley do-tle force glare of puU.eity 
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( bat oftea also of ncll iIoscrTC<I fanto ) wbioh 
SQiTocnds tho ]ifc anl works of the famons 
bamsler of the Solicitor a work Js done 

lU tbe scclasion of Ins own room, wbich is 
however, the repository of tho secrets — both 
personal and financial— of his clients lives 

This distinction bolds good m England 
Bat m India the conditions ate diiferent 
e have, first of all, attorneys and barristers 
(as described above) in onr three old 
Presidency High Courts only, bub not m 
the district courts nor in the Supreme 
Courts of our newer provinces Secondly, 
our indigenous solicitors (called mnlltaraj 
are entitled to act as adroraleg in all but 
our highest Courts The two immediately 
higher ranks of the legal profession m this 
country— we mean the pleaders and the 
\'akil3- similarly do solicitor’s work in 
addition to the advocate’s All the three, 
>Q Bengal at least, have to pass throogh 
an examination, varying m heaviness at 
the SQCcessive stages, but having many 
‘subjects” in common They are therefore 
essentially similar in nature, and thon^b 
tbe miikhtar is in education and social 
standing inferior to the other two, there is no 
dilTerenee at all m edncational <^aIiGcation 
between a pleader and a vakil rractically, 
aoy pleader can become a S'akil, by merely 
agreeing to become a life member instead 
of an anonal snbscriber,- we mean, if be 
pays his * licensing fee” in the lump instead 
of year by year 

A^hy then maintain a distinction which 
is based upon no real difference whatever f 
The trend of modern legislation is to 
simplify the old legal system and ensure its 
smoother and more efficient working by re 
moving unnecessary or obsolete parts whicb 
only increase its cost and lessen its speed 
Quick justice and cheap justice may be an 
unattainable idea on earth, but if we give 
up tbe quest of the nnattainable, mankind 
would stagnate and finally perish 

What Attorneys Cost the Nation 

In the presidency High Courts, we have 
similarly three classes of legal prartitiouera 
Here pleaders cannot appear, their place 
being taken by vakils who are eternally 
,;«ni&rg to barristers, • as pleaders are in 

* This EcaLdal has recently been removed 
in the Appellate e de of tbe Calcutta High 
Court 


relation to rakiis in the district courts, 
but with a more humiliating disability 
in Calcutta and Bombay, — as no vakil 
can appear on the Original side of the 
High Court, while no pleader is excluded 
from any right enjoyed by vakHs in a district 
court Attorneys do Solicitor’s work in these 
Iltgh Courts, but in an astonishingly slow, 
costly and enmbrom way, which may be a 
relic of mediaeval England but !S a disgrace 
to a modern country Every letter from an 
attorney to his client must be engrossed, 
that IS to say, tbe English letters must not 
be written in a round and cursive hand as 
in ordinavy business, but angularand tending 
to form squares and rhombuses Every 
letter and communication is charged heavily , 
and tbe slow process of engrossing necessarily 
aggravates the cost This aping of mediseval 
monkish England by modern pagan Calcntta 
or Bombay is as reasonable as if every 
solicitor were rei^nired to address tbe Conrt 
ID a lisping childish voice and sot m the 
normal tones of grown np men And India, 
—the poorest country in tho world,— has 
to keep np this costly farce How 

long will car legislatnres tolerate this t 
Lord Reading has been recently turning 
his attention expediting the work of 
onr High Courts Unnecessarily costly 
justice IS an even greater evil, as it amounts 
to denying justice to the people The 

attorneys should be replaced by a cheaper 
agency— or, us a half measure, a City 
Court, free from the age old formalities of 
tbe Origmil aide of High Court, established 
at Calcutta 


Protection for the Steel Industry, 

Should we give protection to the Indian 
steel iudu'try f We shall overlook for the 
present its aspect as a basic industry and see 
whether it satisfies the conditions laid down 
by the Indian Fiscal Commission for indns 
tries to which protection may be granted 
These general conditions are three in nnmber 
1 The industry must possess certain 
natural advantages, such as an abundant 
supply of raw material, cheap power, a good 
supply of labour or a largo home market 
This condition is laid down on the strength 
of the argnment that successful indnstnes 
anywhere ought to be successful on account 
of ing comparative advantages over 
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froniier there is trouble in petting protection 
for the Indian iron and steel indujtry • 

The iron and steel industry is also of im 
portance from the point of view of national 
defence and military reqnirements Modern 
offensive ns well as defensue methods depend 
upon a pood supply of arms, munitions, trans- 
port facilities and other war appantns made 
largely of steel Railways are absolutely 
dependent upon steel, and warfare upon rail- 
ways In 1019 20 India imported railway 
plant worth over £8,000,000 Iron and steel 
are the raw material of numerous mdnstries 
and the development of some of these latter 
IS of great importance for India 

Mr Parsons in his oral evidence before 
the Fiscal Commission said 

“Lntil yon gel this particnlar baste lOiliistiy 
established m India, there is no qneslion aboot 
It that the higher forma of engineering industry 
will not advance in this country, becanse they 
1 Tf materials at hand I believe one 

of the great eet bseVs of India during ilo last 
• years Las been the hcL of p irts doe to the 
war They‘bavo been nnable tu ,et these 
parts and the whole of the industry of the 
country has been held up accordingly The 
raaditioa of the Indian railways at the present 
tune IS largely due to the fact that no spare 
P^s were available in India and nowhere lo 
India could en$h necessaries for ^ilwny 
working be obtained ’ 

In answer to a statement that a tax ©o 
a basic industry taxes all the industries that 
depend on it, Mr Parsons said 

' There IS one point which is being lostsi^ht 
jOf ID this connection and that is it is id the 
'“Crests of the iron and steel manufactures in 
this country to enconraire the growth of 
machinery makers, and the higher forms of 
engiceenug skill, and I think the Tata Iron and 

».teel Company has shown during the past few 

years that, inspite of the protective tariff vrorC- 
iDg against them, they will be in a better 
position if they are assisted by a protective 
tariff on the basic industry to give’ forti er 
assistan-e to lie growth of subsiliary 
companies,” 

There is a vast field before India to supply 
her own requirements of iron and steel poods, 
and it IS not possible to compete with the 
finished goods of other countries if India 
has to mannfactnre goods with imported raw 
materials, obtained by paying heavy freights 
for ever 

It IS not possible to say anything as to the 


amount of duty {bat should he lev ced on iron 
and steel m order to foster tlie development 
of the industry Some say that the low 
dividends of the Tata Company are not so 
niach due to dumpiup competition, high 
Uboar and transport costs, as to inefficient 
management and the employment of foreign 
ers at excessive wages It is hoped that the 
Tariff Board will enquire into everything 
and fix a rate of duty which will enable tho 
industry to prosper without mating too high 
profits and indiilgipg in extravagance in cost 
of production Ihis is of special importance, 
as tbe industry is just now m India not on a 
highly competitive basis And a protected 
industry always runs the risk of stagnation 
onless there is local competition or some other 
agency to keep it continnoiisly on the alert 

There are some manufacturers in India in 
whoa© opinion i lax on iron and steel would 
put the manufacturers of iron and steel goods 
under a disadvantage, as higher cost of raw 
materials would weaken them against outside 
competition Messrs Kirloskar Bros , manu- 
facturersof agricuitural impiements, in (heir 
evidence stated that increased prices of raw 
materials would make foreign competition 
10 agncultural implements intensely unfair 
Mr Kirloskar said 1 D his oral evidence that 
freights between Antwerp and Bombay, and 
between Bombay and kirloskarwadi were 
I4s6d and Ks R> respectively , but the same 
between Tatanagar and Kirloskarwadi 
amounted to Rs 6f 8 ' But inspite of all this 
Mr Kirloskar said that the interests of his 
industry along with tho*e of Indian agricnl- 
turists demanded protection to the steel 
industry ID India Not only were they pre 
pared to face such protection, but they 
actually wanted it 

The present low prices of European goods 
are largely the result of artificial conditions, 
such as, depreciated exchanges, a deliberate 
ent-throat policy, tho existence of large plants 
which were put up at national expense during 
the war but can be used for private benefit 
and to advantage against others who have 
to pay every penny 'or their costly plant, etc 
The low freights also are not normal m every 
case These are the reasons which tel] er- 
perCs like Mr Kirloskar that the day is not 
far off when India will produce steel more 
cheaply than others Bat unless we build 
the industry np now by making some sacrifice, 
the day of comparatively higher prices of 
European goods will see us slaves to tbeir 
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nionopol} and tlie} shall taka i thonsind out 
of us then for ton gi\en now 

^^e think that along with protection to 
iron and steel, such of the subsidiary Indus 
tries ns grow np or have grown op in India 
should be saved fronj unfair foreign comptli 
tion All finished machinery should not pay 
a high duty but such of them as compete 
against established and growing Indian 
concerns ^honld be taved 

A C 


Progress of Education m Bengal 

TJje resolution of the Government of 
Bengal on the report on the progress of edu- 
cation in Bengal for 1917 18 to 1021-22 is a 
fine pictnre of the type of efficient adminis 
tration that the British have inflicted upon 
one fifth of the human race The resolution 
says 


Very little progress has been made during 
the qninqaenuiam in de\eloping primary cduca 
tioa It 18 true that the nuenbor of sciiools lias 
risen by 3,027 and the number of pupils by 4 811 
but the proportion of boys to tU total male 
wpulation of school going ago has declined from 
problem is one of esccptional 
difpcQUy ‘^ere can be no doubt that, as pointed 
out Mr Holme in Ins report, ‘ there is a strong 
foundation of public opinion expressible ni rupees, 
annas and pies, upon which the fabric of a re 
formed primary education may be built but the 
efforts made aro spasmodic, nnsystomalic and 
haphazard and results are ^entare schools which 
are dependent for their ephemeral existence on 
the income which the village pandit can eke out 
of them what is needed is a well considered 
scheme, based on fixed policy, which will bo 
acceptable to tbe people at Urge The Tan 
chayat union scheme was a step m tho right 
d rectmn, and it accomplished somethin*^, but 
the Director of Public Instruction in Ins 
guinqnenmal Review of 1912 1917, bimsolf ad 
mitted that in spite of the undoubted merits of 
tbe scheme it bad not contributed to tbe einan 
Sion of primary education ’ 

The resolution gives us details of ideas 
and schemes which mspite of their high 
quality allow the Government to state that 
7’^^” general feeling of hopelessness 

^n^of H of primary ed?catio?^is 

one of tl 0 pressing political and social needs of 
tho moment On it depends tie su7c“l 3 
responsible Government and all that such success 
implies in tho way of national progress ” 

Th.t. ,ve are loH that the Gov%,„„Bnt 


cabfl fjmUi a good doal for the progress and 
feel for tht poverty of tho Domiciled Commu- 
nity. They even make clear their policy 
regarding tho above community 

“Tho Government of Bengal realise fully the 
political, social and economic importance to India 
of tho domiciled community It is thoir policy 
that tho community sliould bo given every 
reasonable chance to work out its own welfare’ 

The report concludes 

‘ The purely intellectual education which has 
hitherto Iwen imparted in the schools and colleg 
cs has undermined many of the old moral and 
social Iionds which h&vo so far kept society 
together, but it has done nothing to replace them 
a 1 ideals of discipline and self control J 

Add to this the “drabness and joylessness ’ of a 
stndent s hfo in Bengal, and tho wonder is that 
the spirit of restlessness which prevails in tho 
stndent cominnnily at the present day is not 
greater than it is * 

We do not understand why there is so 
much beating about the bush in regard to 
the problem of education Schemes and 
idbM are of nb use unless one thing is clearly 
mi^rstood Education costs a good deal and 
'/ portion of Bengal’s revenue goes 

« , coffer to be used in keeping a 

splendid army or m supporting similarly 
splendid institutions, Bengal cannot afford 
to educate itself Nor can India do so unless 
ontfook the governmental 

A C 


Our ‘ Intollootual” Education 

We find the innocence of the Government*^ 
eitremely refreshing They call the present 
s^tem of education “Intellectual” ! A system 
of education built np with the idea of assuring 
good and local supply of clerks and workers 
mostly |n the lower grade services should be 
c cV T* Vocational Training for the Lower 
bolt Handed Professions’ and not Intellectual 
EdiKalion Of course the British have a 
right to define their own intellectuality 

A 0 

Western Ideals of Discipline and 
Self control ” 

P^'oe and self control are terms which 
ft, ^ f, misunderstood But when we find 
the Government apparently bemoaning the 
absence of discipline and s& control in the ^ 
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Bengali student, we cannot resist the teispta 
tion to say a few words on these There is 
lh(hnd if diwijhiie amJ itflf-foiiinl which 

enaUn people lo dO things better This 
13 found in the drilled soldier who mores in 
the right place, in the right way and at the 
right moment in order to kill Jt is also 
found in tflose men of business and tradesmen 
who can restrain themselyes eofTiciently well 
to make false impressions on others and 
obtain what they want by exercising 

S alience And it is found also in those 
iplomats and statesmen who nchiere 
their ends by keeping on the disciplined 
mask of inscrutability and drire nations into 
wanton criminality by exercising self control 
and tyrannising over their own conscience 
And on the other band, there is fhe hind 
(f duictpUne and »elf-eonlrol vhteh leaden 
peipU to do better things This is found 
m the man who or the nation which can resist 
the temptation to do eril, lu the man who can 
resist the impulse to commit murder and in 
human deeds and in tho*e who, by disci 
plined effort, keep away from tyranny over 
their conscience It is the hitman and r at 
ideal of discipline and self control, and ne do 
not care for any other variety, \\eslern. 
Eastern, Gladiatorial or Dricish 

A C 


Indian Art in London 
The Earl of Ronaldshay presided at the 
lust njeeting of the India Society in London 
^^when Monsieur IlackiD, the new director of 
"vheMnsfe Gnimet la Pans, delivered a lecture 
on the influence of Indian art on Tibet and 
Central Asia It was announced that this 
was the last of the series the object of which 
had been to show the extent of penetration 
of Indian art ideals into the other co&ntrieS 
Previous lectures had covered Jaixi, 
yjr Vogel ), Indo China ( ^ ictor Oolonbeff), 
Near East ( I’rofessor Strzygowski ), and the 
Far East ( Mr Visser ' All these leclnrcs 
would now be collected in volume form, and 
issued to members with illustrations 

The Chairman, fn introducing the lecturer, 
aaid that the position of Indian art was a 
very different one /rom what most estern 
critics would have been disposed to assign 
to it not very many years ago It was indeed 
only in recent times that people m the Viest 

_had acquired any real understanding of the 


peculiar gLtiius of Indun art, and had roalisod 
Its greatness 

The India ■Society is alsop iblishing short 
ly a set of twelve collotj pe plates, selected 
by Mr Laurence Bmjon, of Indian faculptura 
at the British Museum Thora will be a fore- 
word by Sir Hercules Read, the President, 
and the descriptive letter press will he by 
prof illiam Kothenstein 

An American Attitude to Non 
violent Non co operation 
in India 

In reply to Mr Saint ^ihal Singh’s apleii 
did artioie in the A r Yirk Eienug P-sl, 
Mr Arthur Brisbane, one of the foretpost 
American journalists, writes in the llaehin^ 

I « If rail — 

‘ St Ninst. Sts u one of three hundred million 
Asiatics ruled in India by s few Englishmen 
tboosands of miles away has a grievance When 
family members of the British empire meet, 
Canada Anstraha and other colonics of Furo 
pean stock are represented by elected delegates 
India a vast crowd is represented by men select 
ed by English men 

As isCAi the trouble is witbio It s the some 
f you lack force in yourfelf— some outside force 
will rule you Anosg the 300 000 000 Asiatics 
of India dwell 100 000 Englishmen and they rule 
the SOOOOOOOO, although they are outnumbered 
31^ to one Could ilr Singh imagine one 
Logliebman keeping down 3000 Irishmen P In 
tiese days you only get justice when you fight for 
it Fven then >t is slow 

* Id 5 000 years India has wTittea millions of 
different hooks and in all those books the word 
Lberty does not once appear That s the 
trouble with India Some day a man will come 
along not a Gandhi trying to fight Manchester 
with a spinning wheel but some person of mixed 
race with thick, hairy wrists, coarse hands short, 
stubby fingers lie will not let England elect 
I er delegates to the British empire s family re 
DDion 

Mr Brisbane bluntly gives expression to 
his sympathy for India a right to self rule, 
but points out that India will not achieve 
self government through the Gandhi method 
The West does not care for Passive Resistance 
hot wants to aee an expression of manhood 
and womanhood through positive self aaser 
tion This attitude of the TTest is seen in 
appreciation of Kemal Pacha, fear of Lenin 
and contempt for 300,000 OOO of Indians 
mled by^less than 100,000 English soldiers 
TAK-tKXATR Da3 



